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PREFACE 


The second volume of this work was publisht d as long ago as 
1932. Among the many reasons which delayed tl e publication of 
this volume, one must count the excessive administrative and 
teaching work with which the writer is saddlet ; his continued 
illness; the regrettable failure of one eye through strenuous work, 
which often makes him depend on the assistance of others; and 
the long distance between the place of publica’df m and Calcutta. 
The manuscript of the fourth volume is happily ready. 

In writ ing the present volume the author has t;a ten great trouble 
to secure manuscripts which would present a ce nnected account 
of the development of theistic philosophy in the South. The texts 
that have been published are but few in numbt r and the entire 
story cannot be told without constant reference to rare manuscripts 
from which alone the data can be collected. So far, no work has been 
written which could throw any light on the discovery and inter¬ 
pretation of a connected history of Vaisnava thought. It would 
have been well if the Tamil and Telegu works could have been 
fruitfully utilized in tracing the history of Vaisnavism, not only as 
it appeared in Sanskrit but also as it appeared iti he vernaculars of 
the South. But the author limited himself a.‘i hr as possible to 
Sanskrit data. This limitation was necessary for three reasons: first, 
the author was not master of the various vernaculars of South India; 
secondly, the inclusion and utilization of such data would have 
made tlie present book greatly exceed its intended scope; and 
thirdly, the inclusion of the data from the vernacular literature 
would not have contributed materially to the philosophical pro¬ 
blems underlying the theistic speculations dealt with in this work. 
Looked at from the strictly philosophical point oi view, some of the 
materials of the present book may be regarded as somewhat out of 
place. But, both in the present volume and the volume that will 
follow it, it will be impossible to ignore the religious pathology that 
is associated with the devotional philosophy which is so predomi¬ 
nant in the South and which so much influerced the minds of 
the people not only in the Middle Ages but also in the recent past 
and is even now the most important clement of Indian religions. 
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Philosophy in India includes not only morality but religion also, 
The most characteristic feature of religion is emotion or sentiment 
associated with a system of beliefs, and as such in the treatment 
of the dominant schools of philosophy that originated in South 
India one cannot help emphasizing the important pathological 
developments of the sentiment of devotion. The writer hopes, 
therefore, that he may be excused both by those who would not 
look for any emphasis on the aspect of bhakti or religious senti¬ 
ment and also by those who demand an over-emphasis on the 
emotional aspect which forms the essence of the Vaisnava religion. 
He has tried to steer a middle course in the interest of philosophy, 
which, however, in the schools of thought treated herein is so 
intimately interwoven with religious sentiment. 

The writer has probably exceeded the scope of his treatment in 
dealing with the Arvars, whose writings are in Tamil, but there also 
he felt that without referring to the nature of the devotional philo¬ 
sophy of the Arvars the treatment of the philosophy of Ramanuja 
and his followers would be historically defective. But though the 
original materials for a study of the Arvars are in Tamil, yet 
fortunately Sanskrit translations of these writings either in manu¬ 
script or in published form are available, on which are almost 
wholly based the accounts given here of these Tamil writers. 

The treatment of the Pancaratra literature offered some dif¬ 
ficulty, as most of these works are still unpublished; but fortunately 
a large volume of this literature was secured by the present writer 
in manuscript. Excepting Schrader’s work, nothing of any im¬ 
portance has been written on the Pancaratra School. Though 
there are translations of the bhdsya of Ramanuja, there has been no 
treatment of his philosophy as a whole in relation to other great 
philosophers of his School. Practically nothing has appeared re¬ 
garding the philosophy of the great thinkers of the Ramanuja 
School, such as Venkata, Meghanadari and others, most of whose 
works are still unpublished. Nothing has also been written re¬ 
garding Vijnanabhiksu’s philosophy, and though Nimbarka’s 
bhdsya has been translated, no systematic account has yet appeared 
of Nimbarka in relation to his followers. The writer had thus to de¬ 
pend almost wholly on a very large mass of published and unpub¬ 
lished manuscript literature in his interpretation and chronological 
investigations, which are largely based upon internal evidence; 
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though, of course, he has always tried to utilize whatever articles 
and papers appeared on the subject. The subjects treated are vast 
and it is for the scholarly reader to judge whether any success 
has been attained in spite of the imperfections v^hich may have 
crept in. 

Though the monotheistic speculations and the ir iportance of the 
doctrine of devotion can be traced even to some of the Rg-veda 
hymns and the earlier religious literature such as ;he Gita and the 
Mahdbharata and the Visnupurana, yet it is in tlie traditional songs 
of the Arvars and the later South Indian philosopliical writers, be¬ 
ginning from Yamuna and Ramanuja, that we find a special em¬ 
phasis on our emotional relation with God. This e notional relation 
of devotion or bhakti differentiated itself in many forms in the ex¬ 
periences and the writings of various Vaisnava authors and saints. 
It is mainly to the study of these forms as a-ssodated with their 
philosophical perspectives that the present ajic the succeeding 
volumes have been devoted. From this point of view, the present 
and the fourth volumes may be regarded as. the philosophy of 
theism in India, and this will be partly contin ied in the treat¬ 
ment of Saiva and Sakta theism of various forms. The fourth 
volume will deal with the philosophy of Madh^'a and his followers 
in their bitter relation with the monistic thought of Sankara and his 
followers. It will also deal with the theistic jihilosophy of the 
Bhdgavatapurdna and the theistic philosophy of Vallabha and the 
followers of Sri Caitanya. Among the theistic philosophers the fol¬ 
lowers of Madhva, Jayatirtha and Vyasatirtha occupied a great 
place as subtle thinkers and dialecticians. In the fifth volume, apart 
from the different schools of Saiva and Sakta thinkers, the Tantras, 
the philosophy, of grammar, of Hindu Aesthetics and of Hindu Law 
will be dealt with. It is thus expected that with the completion of 
the fifth volume the writer will have completed his survey of 
Hindu thought so far as it appeared in the Sanskrit language and 
thus finish what was begun more than twenty years ago. 

A chapter on the Cdrvdka materialists has been added as an 
appendix, since their treatment in the first voh me was practically 
neglected. 

The writer has a deep debt of gratitude to discharge to Dr F. W. 
Thomas—the late Boden Professor of Sanskr t at Oxford, and a 
highly esteemed friend of his who, in spite of his various activities, 
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pressure of work and old age, has been a true jndnabandhu to 
the author, helping him with the manuscript and the proofs, 
and offering him valuable suggestions as regards orthography, 
punctuation and idiomatic usage. Without this continued assistance 
the imperfections of the present work would have been much 
more numerous. The author is specially grateful to his wife, 
Dr Mrs Surama Dasgupta, Sastri, M.A., Ph.D. (Cal. et Cantab.) 
for the continued assistance that he received from her in the 
writing of this book and also in reading a large mass of manu¬ 
scripts for the preparation of the work. Considering the author’s 
great handicap in having only one sound eye it would have been 
impossible for him to complete the book without this assistance. 
He is also grateful to Dr Satindra Kumar Mukherjee, M.A., Ph.D., 
for the help that he received from him from time to time. 

SURENDRANATH DASGUPTA 

June 1939 
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CHAPTER XV 

THE BHASKARA school OF PHILOSOPHY 
Date of Bhaskara. 

Udayana, in his Nydya-kusumdnjali, speaks of Bhaskara as a 
commentator on the Vedanta in accordance with the traditions of 
the tridanda school of Vedanta and as holding the view that 
Brahman suffers evolutionary changes^. BhattojI Diksita also, in 
his Tattva-viveka-tikd-vivarana, speaks of Bhatta Bhaskara as 
holding the doctrine of difference and non-differeitce {bhedabheddf. 
It is certain, however, that he flourished after Saiikara, for, though 
he does not mention him by name, yet the way in which he refers 
to him makes it almost certain that he wrote his commentary with 
the express purpose of refuting some of the cardinal doctrines of 
Sankara’s commentary on the Brahmastiira. Thus, at the very be¬ 
ginning of his commentary, he says that it aims at refuting those 
who, hiding the real sense of the sutra, have only expressed their 
own opinions, and in other places also he speaks in very strong 
terms against the commentator who holds the mdyd doctrine and 
is a Buddhist in his views*. But, though he was ojiposed to Saiikara, 
it was only so far as Sankara had introduced the mdyd doctrine, 
and only so far as he thought the world had sprung forth not 
as a real modification of Brahman, but only through mdyd. For 

' Tridanda means “three sticks.” According to Manu it was customary 
among some Brahmins to use one stick, and among others, three sticks. 

Paridita Vindhyesvari I’rasada Dvivedin, in his Sanskrit introduction to 
Bhaskara's commentary on the Brahma-suirn, says that tlie Vaisnava commen¬ 
tators on die Brahma-sutra prior to Ramanuja, Tanka, Guhadeva, Uharuci and 
Yamunacaiya, the teacher of Itilmanuja, were all tridandtns. Such a statement 
is indeed very interesting, but unfortunately he does not give us the authority 
from which he drew this information. 

“ “ Bhattabhdskaras tu hhedd-bheda-vedUnta-siddhdnta- vddt”; Bhattoji Dik- 
sita’s Vedanta-tattva-tlka-vivarana, as quoted by Pantlita Vindhyesvari Prasada 
in his Intrtiduction to Bhaskara’s commentary. 

® sutrd-hhiprdya-savwrtya svdhhiprdyd-prakSsandt 

vvdkhydtam yair idavt sdstram vydkhyeyani tan-nivrttaye. 

Bhaskara’s Commentary, p. i. 

Also "ye tu bauddha-matdvalambino mayd-vadinas te' pi tinena nydyena sutra- 
kdrenai' va nirastdh.” Ibid. ii. 2. 29. 

In another place Saiikara is referred to as explaining views which were really 
propounded by the Mahayana Buddhists— viffliarn vicchinna-mularn mdhdydnika- 
bauddha-gdlhitam mayd-vadatn vydvarnayanm lokdn vydmohuyanti. Ibid, :i. 4. 25. 
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2 The Bhdskara School of Philosophy [ch. 

both Sankara and Bhaskara would agree in holding that the Brahman 
was both the material cause and the instrumental cause {upaddna 
and nimittd). Sankara would maintain that this was so only because 
there was no other real category which existed; but he would 
strongly urge, as has been explained before, that mdyd, the category 
of the indefinite and the unreal, was associated with Brahman in 
such a transformation, and that, though the Brahman was sub¬ 
stantially the same identical entity as the world, yet the world as it 
appears was a mdyd transformation with Brahman inside as the 
kernel of truth. But Bhaskara maintained that there was no mdyd, 
and that it was the Brahman which, by its own powers, underwent 
a real modification; and, as the Pancaratras also held the same 
doctrine in so far as they believed that Vasudeva was both the 
material and the instrumental cause of the world, he was in agree¬ 
ment with the Bhagavatas, and he says that he does not find any¬ 
thing to be refuted in the Pancaratra doctrineh But he differs from 
them in regard to their doctrine of the individual souls having been 
produced from Brahmairi. 

Again, though one cannot assert anything very positively, it is 
possible that Bhaskara himself belonged to that particular sect of 
Brahmins who used three sticks as their Brahminic insignia in 
preference to one stick, used more generally by other Brahmins; 
and so his explanation of the Veddnta-sutra may rightly be taken as 
the view of the tridandl Brahmins. For in discussing the point that 
fitness for Brahma-knowledge does not mean the giving up of the 
religious stages of life (dsrama), with their customs and rituals, he 
speaks of the maintenance of three sticks as being enjoined by the 
Vedas®. 

Madhavacarya, in his Sankara-vijaya, speaks of a meeting of 
Sankara with Bhatta Bhaskara, but it is difficult to say how far this 
statement is reliable®. From the fact that Bhaskara refuted Sankara 
and was himself referred to by Udayana, it is certain that he 
flourished some time between the eighth and the tenth centuries. 
Pandita Vindhyesvarl Prasada refers to a copper-plate found by the 

' Vasudeva eva upaddna-karaifam jagato nimitta-karanani ceti te manyante. . . 
tad etat sarvam huti-prasiddham eva tasman ndtra nirakaranlyarn paiydmah. 
Bhdskara-bhafya, ll. 2. 41. 

2 Bid. 

^ Ibid. III. 4. 26, p. 208; see also Pandita Vindhyesvarl’s Introduction. 

* Sankara-vijaya, xv. 80. 
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late Dr Bhawdaji in the Maratha country, near Nasik, in which it 
is stated that one Bhaskara Bhatta of the lineage [^otra) of Sandilya, 
son of Kavicakravarti Trivikrama, who was given the title of 
Vidyapati, was the sixth ancestor of Bhaskaracarya of Sandilya 
lineage, the astronomer and writer of the Siddhanta-siromani; and 
he maintams that this senior Vidyapati Bhaskara Bhatta was the 
commentator on the Brahma-sutra'. But, though this may be 
possible, yet w'e have no evidence that it is certain; for, apart from 
the similarity of names^, it is not definitely known whether this 
Vidyapati Bhaskara Bhatta ever wrote any commentary on the 
Brahma-sutra. All that we can say, therefore, with any degree of 
definiteness, is that Bhaskara flourished at some ])eriod between the 
middle of the eighth century and the middle of the tenth century, 
and most probably in the ninth century, since he does not know 
Ramanuja^. 

Bhaskara and Sankara. 

There is a text of the Chdndogya Upanisad, vi. r. i, which is 
treated from two different points of view by Sankara and Bhaskara 
in connection with the interpretation of Brahma-sutra, il. J. 14^. 
Sankara’s interpretation of this, as Vacaspati explains it, is that, 
when clay is known, all clay-materials are knov;n, not because the 
clay-materials are really clay, for they are indeed different. But, if 
so, how can we, by knowing one, know the other? Because the clay- 
materials do not really exist; they are all, and so indeed are all that 
pass as modifications (vikdra), but mere expressions of speech 
(vdcdramhhanam), mere names (ndmdheyam) having no real 


^ Pandita Vindhyesvarl Prasada’s Introduction. 

^ We hear of several Bhaskaras in Sanskrit literature, such as Lokabhaskara, 
Srantabhaskara, Ilaribhaskara, Bhadantabhaskara, Bhaskaramisra, Bhilskara- 
sSstri, Bhaskaradiksita, Bhattabhaskara, Pandita Bhaskaracarya, Bhattabhas- 
karamisra, Trikandamandana, Laugak^ibhaskara, SanililyabhUvSkara, Vatsa- 
bhaskara, Bhaskaradeva, Bhaskaranrsiniha, Bhaskararanya, Bhaskaranandanatha, 
Bhaskarasena. 

“ He rriakes very scanty references to other writers. He speaks of J^andilya 
as a great author of the Bhagavata school. He refers to the four classes of 
MaheWaraj, Pasupata, Saiva, Kapalika and Kathaka-siddhantin, and their 
principal work Pancddhydyi-sdstra\ he alsso refers to the Pdneardtrikas, with 
whom he hi often largely in agreement. 

^ tad-ananyatvam dramhhana-sabdddibhyah, Brahma-siltra, ii. i. 14. 
yathd saumyci ekenn mrt-pinden asarxmm mrnmayam vijnatain syadvdearam- 
bhanam vikdro ndtnadheyam mrttike’ty'eva satyatri (Ch, vi i. i). 
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entities or objects to which they refer, having in fact no existence 
at allh 

Uhaskara says that the passage means that clay alone is real, and 
the purport of speech depends on two things, the objects and the 
facts implied and the names which imply them. The effects (kdrya) 
are indeed the basis of all our practical behaviour and conduct, in¬ 
volving the objects and facts implied and the expressions and names 
which imply them. How can the cause and effect be identical? The 
answer to this is that it is true that it is to the effects that our speech 
applies and that these make all practical behaviour possible, but the 
effects are in reality but stages of manifestation, modification and 
existence of the cause itself. So, from the point of view that the 
effects come and go, appear and disappear, whereas the cause re¬ 
mains permanently the same, as the ground of all its real manifesta¬ 
tions, it is said that the cause alone is true—the clay alone is true. 
The effect, therefore, is only a state of the cause, and is hence both 
identical with it and different from it®. The effect, the name {ndma- 
dheya), is real, and the scriptures also assert this®. 

Bhaskara argues against Sankara as follows: the arguments that 
the upholder of mdyd (mdyavadin) could adduce against those who 
believed in the reality of the many, the world, might be adduced 
against him also, in so far as he believes in monism [advaita). 
A person who hears the scriptures and philosophizes is at first 
under the veil of ignorance (avidyd); and, if on account of this 
ignorance his knowledge of duality was false, his knowledge of 
monism might equally for the same reason be considered as false. 
All Brahma-knowledge is false, because it is knowledge, like the 
knowledge of the world. It is argued that, just as from the false 
knowledge of a dream and of letters there can be true acquisition 

1 Bhdmatl, Brahma-sutra, ii. i. 14. Rahu is a demon which is merely a living 
head with no body, its sole body being its head; but still we use, for convenience 
of language, the expression “ Rahu’s head" (Bdhoh sirah) ; similarly clay alone is 
real, and what we call clay-materials, jugs, plates, etc., are mere expressions of 
speech having no real objects or entities to which they can apply—they simply do 
not exist at all—but are mere vikalpa; vdcd kevalam arabhyate vikdra-jdtam na tu 
tuttvato’sti yato ndmadheya-mdtram etat;. . .yathd rdhoh sirah... sabda-jiidnd'- 
nupdtl vastu-sunyo vikalpa ili; tathd cd’vastutayd anrtam vikdra-jdtam. 

“ vdg-indriyasya ubhayam drambhariam vikdro namadheyam . . . ubhayam 
dlambya vdg-vyavahdrah pravartate ghafena udakam dhare’ ft mrnmayam ity asya 
idarp vydkhydnam., . kdranam eva kdryd-tmand ghafavad avatisthate. . , kdrana- 
syd’vasthd-ntdtrant kdryant vyatiriktd’vyatiriktam sukti-rajatavad dgamdpdya- 
dharmitvdc ca anrtam anityam iti ca vyapadisyate. Bhdskara-bhdfya, II. i. 14. 

* atha ndma-dheyatp satyasya satyamiti, etc. Ibid. 
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of good and evil or of certain meanings, so from the false knowledge 
of words and their meanings, as involved in the knowledge of 
monistic texts of the Upanisads, there may arise right knowledge. 
But such an argument is based on false analogy. When from certain 
kinds of dreams someone judges that good or evil will come to him, 
it is not from nothing that he judges, since he judges from particular 
dream experiences; and these dream experiences are facts having 
particular characters and features; they are not mere nothing, like 
the hare’s horn; no one can judge of anything from the hare’s horn, 
d’he letters also have certain shapes and forms and are definitely by 
common consent and agreement as.sociatcd with particular sounds; 
it is well known that different letters in different countries may be 
used to denote one kind of sound. Again, if from a mistake some¬ 
one experiences fear and dies, it is not from nothing or from some¬ 
thing false that he dies; for he had a real fear, and the fear was the 
cau.se of death and was roused by the memory ol a real thing, and 
the only unreality about it was that the thing was not present there 
at that time. So no example could be given to show that from false 
knowledge, or falsehood as such, there could come right knowledge 
or the truth. Again, how can the scriptures demonstrate the false¬ 
hood of the world? If all auditory knowledge were false, all lan¬ 
guage wouhl be false, and even the scriptural texts would be non¬ 
existent. 

Further, what is this “avidya,” if it cannot be described? How 
can one make anyone understand it? What nonsense it is to say that 
that which manifests itself as all the visible and tangible world of 
practical conduct and behaviour cannot itself be described^. If it is 
beginningless, it must be eternal, and there can be no liberation. 
It cannot b<; both existent and non-existent; for that would be 
contradictory. It cannot be mere negation; for, being non-existent, 
it could not bring bondage. If it brings bondage, it must be an 
entity, and that means a dual existence with Brahman. So the 
proposition of the upholder of mdyd is false. 

What is true, however, is that, ju.st as milk gets curdled, so it is 
God Himself who by His own will and knowledge and omnipotence 
transforms flimself into this world. There is no inconsistency in 
God’s transforming Himself into the world, though He is partless; 

^ yasydh hdryam idam krtsnam vyaxiahardya kalpate 

nirvaktum siJ na sakye' ti vacanatn vacamr-thakarri. Bhashara-bhd}ya. 
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for He can do so by various kinds of powers, modifying them ac¬ 
cording to His own will. He possesses two powers; by one He has 
become the world of enjoyables (bhogya-sakti), and by the other the 
individual souls, the enjoyers {bhoktr) \ but in spite of this modifica¬ 
tion of Himself He remains unchanged in His own purity; for it is 
by the manifestation and modification of His powers that the modi¬ 
fication of the world as the enjoyable and the enjoyer takes place. 
It is just as the sun sends out his rays and collects them back into 
himself, but yet remains in himself the same^. 

The Philosophy of Bhaskara’s Bhasya. 

From what has been said above it is clear that according to 
Bhaskara the world of matter and the selves consists only in real' 
modifications or transformations (parindma) of Brahman’s own 
nature through His diverse powers. This naturally brings in the 
question whether the world and the souls are different from Brahman 
or identical with him. Bhaskara’s answer to such a question is that 
“difference” (bheda) has in it the characteristic of identity {ahheda- 
dharmas ca )—the waves are different from the sea, but are also 
identical with it. The waves are manifestations of the sea’s own 
powers, and so the same identical sea appears to be different when 
viewed with reference to the manifestations of its powers, though 
it is in reality identical with its powers. So the same identical fire 
is different in its powers as it burns or illuminates. So all that is one 
is also many, and the one is neither absolute identity nor absolute 
difference^. 

The individual souls are in reality not different from God; they 
are but His parts, as the sparks of fire are the parts of fire; but it is 
the peculiarity of these parts of God, the souls, that though one 
with Him, they have been under the influence of ignorance, desires 
and deeds from beginningless time®. Just as the dkdsa, which is all 
the same everywhere; and yet the dkdsa inside a vessel or a house 
is not just the same dkdsa as the boundless space, but may in some 

^ BhSskara-hhdfya, 11. i. 27, also I. 4. 25. 

“ abheda^dharmai ca bhedo yatha mahodadher abhedah sa eva tarangady- 
atmana vartamano bheda ity ucyate, na hi taranga-dayah pa^ana-disu drsyante 
tasyaiva tdh iaktayah sakti-saktimatos ca ananyatvam anyatvani ca-palaksyate 
yathd'gner dahana-prakdsand-di-saktayah... . tasmdt sarvam ekd^nekd-tmakam 
nd'tyantam abhinnnrn bhinnam vd. Ibid. 11. 1. 18. 

’ Ibid. I. 4. 21. 
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sense be regarded as a part of it; or just as the same air is seen to 
serve different life-functions, as the five pranas, so the individual 
souls also may in some sense be regarded as parts of God. It is just 
and proper that the scriptures should command the individual souls 
to seek knowledge so as to attain liberation; for it is the desire for 
the highest soul (paramdtman) or God or Brahman that is the cause 
of liberation, and it is the desire for objects of the world that is the 
cause of bondage^. This soul, in so far as it exists in association with 
ignorance, desires and deeds, is atomic in nature; and, just as a drop 
of sandal paste may perfume all the place about it, so does the 
atomic soul, remaining in one place, animate the whole body. It is 
by nature endowed with consciousness, and it is only with reference 
to the knowledge of other objects that it has to depend on the prcr 
sence of those objects'^. Its seat is in the heart, and through the skin 
of the heart it is in touch with the whole body. But, though in a 
state of bondage, under the influence of ignorance, etc., it is atomic, 
yet it is not ultimately atomic in nature; for it is one with Brahman. 
Under the influence of biiddhi, ahamkdra, the five senses and the 
five vdyus it undergoes the cycle of rebirths. But though this atomic 
form and the association with the huddhi, etc., is not essential to the 
nature of the soul, yet so long as such a relation exists, the agency of 
the soul is in every sense real; but the ultimate source of this agency 
is God Himself; for it is God who makes us perform all actions, and 
He makes us perform good actions, and it is He who, remaining 
within us, controls all our actions. 

In all stages of life a man must perform the dejeds enjoined by 
the scriptures, and he cannot rise at any stage ;>o high that he is 
beyond the sphere of the duties of work imposed on him by the 
scriptures^. It is not true, as Sankara says, that tliose who are fit to 


' riigo hi paramatmu-vimyn yah sa mukti-heluh vifaya-visayo yah sa bandha- 
hetuh. Bhdikara-bhusya. 

“ Ibid. n. 3. 18, 22, 23. 

^ Bhdskara-hhdsya, I. i. t. In holding the view that the Brahma-sutra is 
in a sense lontinuouii with the Mlmamsa-mtra, which the former must follow— 
for it is after the performance of the ritualistic duties that the knowledge of 
Brahman can arise, and the latter therefore cannot in any stage dispense with the 
need for tfie former—and that the Brahma-sUtras are not intended for any 
superior and different cla.ss of persons, Bhaskara seems to have followed Upa- 
varsa (tr Upavarsacarya, to whose commentary on the Mimdttisd-sutra he refers 
and whom he calls the founder of the school (sdstra-sanipraddya-pravartaka). 
Ibid. I. i. I. and ii. 2. 27. See also i. i. 4: atma-jndnd-dhihrtasya karmabhir vina 
apavargd-nupapalter jhdnena karma samucclyate. 
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have the highest knowledge are beyond the duties of life and courses 
of ritualistic and other actions enjoined by the scriptures, or that 
those for whom these are intended are not fit to have the highest 
knowledge; in other words, the statement of Sankara that there 
cannot be any combination (samticcaya) of knowledge [jndna) and 
necessary ritualistic duties of life {karma) is false. Bhaskara admits 
that pure karma (ritualistic duties) cannot lead us to the highest 
perception of the truth, the Brahman; yet knowledge {jndna) com¬ 
bined with the regular duties, i.e. jndna-samuccita-karma, can lead 
us to our highest good, the realization of Brahman. That it is our 
duty to attain the knowledge of Brahman is also to be accepted, by 
reason of the injunction of the scriptures; for that also is one of the 
imperative duties imposed on us by the scriptures—a vidhi —the 
self is to be known {dtmd vd are drastavyah, etc.). It is therefore 
not true, as Sankara asserted, that what the ritualistic and other 
duties imposed on us by the scriptures can do for us is only to make 
us fit for the study of Vedanta by purifying us and making us as far 
as possible sinless; Bhaskara urges that performance of the duties 
imposed on us by the scriptures is as necessary as the attainment 
of knowledge for our final liberation. 

Bhaskara draws a distinction between cognition {jndna) and 
consciousness {caitanya), more particularly, self-consciousness 
{dtma-caitanya). Cognition with him means the knowledge of ob¬ 
jective things, and this is a direct experience {anubhava) arising out 
of the contact of the sense organ, manas, and the object, the presence 
of light and the internal action of the memory and the sub-conscious 
impressions {samskdra). Cognition is not an active operation by 
itself, but is rather the result of the active operation of the senses in 
association with other accessories, such that whenever there is a 
collocation of those accessories involving the operation of the senses 
there is cognition^. Bhaskara is therefore positively against the con¬ 
tention of Kumarila that knowledge is an entity which is not directly 
perceived but only inferred as the agent which induces the in¬ 
tellectual operation, but which is not directly known by itself. If an 
unperceived entity is to be inferred to explain the cause of the per- 

‘ jnSna-kriya-kalpanaySm pramana-bhavat.. . . alokendriya-manah-sarpskarepi 
hi satsu samvedanam utpadyate iti tad-abhave notpadyate, yadi punar apararri 
jhdnam kalpyate tasyapy anyat tasydpy anyad ity anavasthd; na ca jndna- 
kriydnumdne lifigam asti,samvedanam iti cen na,agThtta-sambandhatvdt. Bhdskara- 
bhdsva, 1.1 i. 
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ceived intellectual operation, then another entity might be inferred 
as the cause of that unperceived entity, and another to explain that 
and so on, and we have a vicious infinite (anavasthd). Moreover, no 
unperceiv^ed entity can be inferred as the cause of the perceived 
intellectual operation; for, if it is unpcrceived, then its relation with 
intellectual operation is also unperceived, and how can there be any 
inference at all? Thus, cognition is what we directly experience 
(aftubhava) and there is no unpcrceived entity which causes it, but 
it is the direct result of the joint operation of many accessories, 
d’his objective cognition is entirely different from the subjective 
consciousness or self-consciousness; for the latter is eternal and 
always present, whereas the former is only occasioned by the col¬ 
locating circumstances. It is easy to see that Bhiiskara has a very 
distinct epistemological position, which, though similar to Nyaya 
so far as the objective cognition is concerned, is yet different there¬ 
from on account of his admission of the ever-present self-con¬ 
sciousness of the soul. It is at the .same time different from the 
Sahkarite epistemology, for objective cognition is considered by 
him not as mere limitation of self-consciousness, but as entirely 
different therefromh It may also be noted that, unlike Dhar- 
marajadhvarindra, the writer of the Sanskrit episaemological work, 
Veddnta-paribhasd, Bhaskara considers tnanas as a sense-organ*. 
On the subject of the self-validity of knowledgt' Bhaskara thinks 
that the knowledge of truth is always self-valid (svatah-pramdna), 
whereas the knowledge of the false is always atte.sted from outside 
{paratah prarndnay. 

As has already been said, Bhaskara does not think that libera¬ 
tion can be attained through knowledge alone; tlie duties imposed 
by the scriptures must always be done along with our attempts to 
know Brahman; for there is no contradiction or opposition between 
knowledge and performance of the duties enjoined by the scriptures. 
There will be no liberation if the duties are forsaken*. The state of 
salvation is one in which there is a continuous and unbroken con¬ 
sciousness of happiness®. A liberated soul may associate or not 
associate itself with any body or sense as it likes®. It is as omniscient, 

' kecid uhuh dtmd pramdydm indriya-dvaropddhi-nirgama-vi^uyesu vartate.. . 
tad idam osamyag darianam;. . .alokendriyadibhyo jnanam utpudyamdnaTji.., 
ednyad iti y uktarn. Bhdskara-bhdpya. ^ Ibid. ii. 4, 17. 

“ Ibid. I. 4. 21. * Ibid. III. 4. 26. 

‘ Ibid. IV. 4. 8. ' Ibid. iv. 4. 12. 
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omnipotent and as one with all souls as God Himself^. The attach¬ 
ment (rdga) to Brahman, which is said to be an essential condition 
for attaining liberation, is further defined to be worship (samdrd- 
dhana) or devotion [bhakti), while bhakti is said to be attendance on 
God by meditation {dhydnadind paricarya). Bhakti is conceived, 
not as any feeling, affection or love of God, as in later Vaisnava 
literature, but as dhydna or meditation^. A question may arise as to 
what, if Brahman has transformed Himself into the world, is meant 
by meditation on Brahman? Does it mean that we are to meditate 
on the world? To this Bhaskara’s answer is that Brahman is not 
exhausted by His transformation into the world, and that what is 
really meant by Brahman’s being transformed into the world is that 
the nature of the world is spiritual. The world is a spiritual mani¬ 
festation and a spiritual transformation, and what passes as matter 
is in reality spiritual. Apart from Brahman as manifested in the 
world, the Brahman with diverse forms, there is also the formless 
Brahman {nisprapanca brahman), the Brahman which is transcen¬ 
dent and beyond its own immanent forms, and it is this Brahman 
which is to be worshipped. The world with its diverse forms also 
will, in the end, return to its spiritual source, the formless Brahman, 
and nothing of it will be left as the remainder. The material world 
is dissolved in the spirit and lost therein, just as a lump of salt is 
lost in water*. This transcendent Brahman that is to be worshipped 
is of the nature of pure being and intelligence [sal-laksana and 
bodha-laksanaf. He is also infinite and unlimited. But, though He 
is thus characterized as being, intelligence, and infinite, yet these 
terms do not refer to three distinct entities; they are the qualities of 
Brahman, the substance, and, like all qualities, they cannot remain 
different from their substance; for neither can any substance remain 
without its qualities, nor can any qualities remain without their sub¬ 
stance. A substance does not become different by virtue of its 
qualities*. 

Bhaskara denies the possibility of liberation during lifetime 
(jivan-mukti); for so long as the body remains as a result of the 

^ muktabharand-tmanampraptabtadvadevasarva-jnalfsarva-iaktih.Bhaskara- 
bhdfya, IV, 4. 7. 

^ Ibid. III. 2. 24. 

’ Ibid. II. 2. II, 13, 17. * Ibid, iii, 2. 23. 

“ na dharma-dharmi-bhedena svarUpa-bheda iti; na hi guna-rahitam dravyam 
asti na dravya-rahito gunah. Ibid. iii. 2. 23. 
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previous karmas, the duties assigned to the particular stage of life 
(dsrama) to which the man belongs have to be perlbrmed; but his 
difference from the ordinary man is that, while the ordinary man 
thinks himstdf to be the agent or the doer of all actions, the wise 
man never thinks himself to be so. If a man could attain liberation 
during lifetime, then he might even know the minds of other people. 
Whether in mukti one becomes absolutely relationless (nthsam- 
bandhah), or whether one becomes omniscient and omnipotent (as 
Bhaskara himself urges), it is not possible for one to attain miikti 
during one’s lifetime, so it is certain that so long as a man lives he 
must perform his duties and try to comprehend the nature of God 
and attend on Him through meditation, since these only can lead to 
liberation after death*. 

' Bhaskara-bhasya, in. 4. 26. 



CHAPTER XVI 


THE PAJICARATRA. 

Antiquity of the Pancaratra. 

T HE Pancaratra doctrines are indeed very old and are associated 
with purusasukta of the Rg-veda, which is, as it were, the foun¬ 
dation stone of all future Vaisnava philosophy. It is said in the 
Sata-patha Brdhmana that Narayana, the great being, wishing to 
transcend all other beings and becoming one with them all, saw 
the form of sacrifice known as pancaratra, and by performing that 
sacrifice attained his purpose^. It is probable that the epithets 
“puruso ha ndrdyanah" became transformed in later times into the 
two rsis Nara and Narayana, The passage also implies that Narayana 
was probably a human being who became a transcending divinity 
by performing the Pancaratra sacrifice. In the later literature 
Narayana became the highest divinity. Thus Venkata Sudhl wrote 
a Siddhdnta-ratndvali in about 19,000 lines to prove by a reference 
to scriptural texts that Narayana is the highest god and that all other 
gods, Siva, Brahma, Visnu, etc., are subordinate to him®. The word 
Brahman in the Upanisads is also supposed in the fourth or the last 
chapter of the Siddhdnta-ratndvali to refer to Narayana. In the 
Mahdhhdrata {Sdnti-parvan, 334th chapter) we hear of Nara and 
Narayana themselves worshipping the unchanging Brahman which 
is the self in all beings; and yet Narayana is there spoken of as being 
the greatest of all. In the succeeding chapter it is said that there was 
a king who was entirely devoted to Narayana, and who worshipped 
him according to the sdtvata rites®. He was so devoted to Narayana 
that he considered all that belonged to him, riches, kingdom, etc., 
as belonging to Narayana. He harboured in his house great saints 
versed in the Pancaratra system. When under the patronage of this 
king great saints performed sacrifices, they were unable to have a 
vision of the great Lord Narayana, and Brhaspati became angry. 

' Sata-patha Brahmana xiil. 6. i. 

The Siddhanta-ratndvall exists only as a MS. which has not yet been 
published. 

* We have an old Pancardtra-samhitd called the Satvatasaijihitd, the con¬ 
tents of which will presently be described. 
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Other sages then related the story that, though after long penance 
they could not perceive God, there was a message from Heaven 
that the great Narayana was visible only to the inhabitants of 
Sveta-dvipa, who were devoid of sense-organs, did not require any 
food, and were infused with a monotheistic devotion. I’he saints were 
dazzled by the radiant beauty of the.se beings, and could not see 
them. They then began to practise asceticism and, as a result, these 
holy beings became perceivable to them. These beings adored the 
ultimate deity by mental japa (muttering God’s name in mind) 
and made offerings to God. Then there was again a message from 
Heaven that, since the saints had perceived the beings of Sveta- 
dvlpa, they should feel satisfied with that and return home because 
the great God could not be perceived except through all-absorbing 
devotion. Narada also is said to have seen from a great distance 
Sveta-dvipa and its extraordinary inhabitants. Narada then went 
to Sveta-dvipa and had a vision of Narayana, whom he adored. 
Narayana said to him that Vasudeva was the highest changeless 
God, from whom came out Sahkarsana, the lord of all life; from 
him came Pradyumna, called matuxs, and from Pradyumna came 
Aniruddha, the Ego. From Aniruddha came Brahma, who created 
the universe. After the pralaya, Sahkarsana, Pradyumna and 
Aniruddha are successively created from Va.sudeva. 

There are some Upanisads which are generally known as 
Vaisnava Upanisads, and of much later origin than the older 
Pahcaratra texts. To this group of Upanisads belong the Avyakto- 
panisador Avyakta-nrsimhopanisad,\Mi\\\xiComme'n\?LT'j of Upanisad- 
brahmayogin, the pupil of Vasudevendra, Kali-santaranopanisad, 
Krsnopanisad, Garudopanisad, Gopdlatdpaim Upanisad,Gopdlottara~ 
tdpani Upanisad, Tdrdsdropaiiisad, Tripdd-vibhuti-mahdndrdyana 
Upanisad, Dattatreyopanisad, Ndrdyanopanisad, Nrsimha-tdpini 
Upanisad, Nrsimhottara-tdpini Upanisad, Rdmatdpini Upanisad, 
Rdmottarottara-tdpini Upanisad, Rdma-rahasya Upanisad, Vasudevo- 
panisad, with the commentaries of Upanisad-brahrnayogin. But 
these Upanisads are mostly full of ines.sential descriptions, ritual¬ 
istic practices and the muttering of particular mantras. They have 
very little connection with the Pahcaratra texts and their contents. 
Some of them—like the Nrsimha-tdpini, Gopdlatdpani, etc.—have 
been utilized m the Gaudiya school of Vaisnavism. 
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The Position of the Pancaratra Literature. 

Yamuna, in his Agatna-prdmdnya, discusses the position of the 
Paficaratras as follows. It is said that any instruction conveyed 
through language can be valid either by itself or through the 
strength of the validity of some other proofs. No instruction of any 
ordinary person can be valid by itself. The special ritualistic pro¬ 
cesses associated with the Pancaratra cannot be known by percep¬ 
tion or by inference. Only God, whose powers of perception ex¬ 
tend to all objects of the world and which are without any limita¬ 
tion, can instil the special injunctions of the Pancaratra. The 
opponents, however, hold that a perception which has all things 
within its sphere can hardly be called perception. Moreover, the 
fact that some things may be bigger than other things does not 
prove that anything which is liable to be greater and less could 
necessarily be conceived to extend to a limitless extent i. Even if it 
be conceived that there is a person whose perception is limitless, 
there is nothing to suggest that he should be able to instruct in¬ 
fallibly about the rituals, such as those enjoined in the Pancaratra. 
There are also no dgamas which prescribe the Pancaratra rites. It 
cannot be ascertained whether the authors of the Pancaratra works 
based them on the teachings of the Vedas or gave their own views 
and passed them on as being founded on the Vedas. If it is argued 
that the fact that the Pancaratra, like other texts of Smrti of Manu, 
etc., exist proves that they must have a common origin in the Vedas, 
that is contradicted by the fact that the Pancaratra doctrines are 
repudiated in the smrti texts founded on the Vedas. If it is said 
that those who follow the Pancaratra rites are as good Brahmins as 
other Brahmins, and follow the Vedic rites, the opponents assert 
that this is not so, since the Pancaratrins may have all the external 
marks and appearance of Brahmins, but yet they are not so re¬ 
garded in society. At a social dinner the Brahmins do not sit in the 
same line with the Bhdgavatas or the followers of the Pancaratra. 


* atha ekasmin mtisaye kenapyanyena niratisayena bhavitavyam iti dhosvit 
samdna-jdtlyena'nyena nir-atisaya-dasdm adhirudhena bhavitavyam iti: 

na tdvad agrimah halpah kalpyate’nupalambhatah 
na hi drftam iardvddi vyomeva prdpta-vaibhavam. 

Agama-prdmdriya, p. 3. 
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The very word sdtvata indicates a lower casteh and the words 
bhdgavata and sdtvata are interchangeable. It is said that a sdtvata 
of the pancama caste who by the king’s order worships in temples is 
called a bhdgavata. As a means of livelihood the satvatas worship 
images and l ive upon offerings for initiation and those made to temple 
gods; they do not perform the Vedic duties, and have no relationship 
with the Brahmins, and so they cannot be regarded as Brahmins. It 
is also said that even by the sight of a man who takes to worship as 
a means of livelihood one is polluted and should be purified by 
proper purificatory ceremonies. The Pancaratra texts are adopted 
by the degraded satvatas or the bhagavatas, and these must therefore 
be regarded as invalid and non-Vedic. Moreover, if this literature 
were founded on the Vedas, there would be no meaning in their 
recommendation of special kinds of rituals. It is for this reason 
that Badaniyana also refutes the philosophical theory of the 
Pancaratra in the Brahma-sutra. 

It may, however, be urged that, though the Pancaratra injunc¬ 
tions may not tally with the injunctions of Brahminic Smrti litera¬ 
ture, yet such contradictions are not important, as both are based 
upon the Vedic texts. Since the validity of the Brahminic Smrti 
also is based upon the Vedas, the Pancaratra has no more necessity 
to reconcile its injunctions with that than they have to reconcile 
themselves with the Pancaratra. 

The question arises as to whether the Vedas are the utterances 
of a person or not. The argument in favour of jjroduction by a 
person is that, since the Vedas are a piece of literary composition, 
they must have been uttered by a person. The divine person who 
directly perceives the sources of merit or demerit enjoins the same 
through his grace by composing the Vedas for the benefit of human 
beings. It is admitted, even by the Mimamsakas, that all worldly 
affairs are consequent upon the influence of merit and demerit. So 
the divine being who has created the world knows directly the 
sources of merit and demerit. The world cannot be produced 
directly through the effects of our deeds, and it has to be admitted 
that there must be some being who utilizes the effects of our deeds, 
producing the world in consonance with them. All the scriptural 

' Thus Manu says; 

vais'yat tu jayate vratydt sudhanvdcdrya eva ca 

bhdrufas ca nijanghas ca maitra-sdtvata eva ca. 

Agama-prdmdnya, p. 8. 
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texts also support the admission of such an omnipotent and omni¬ 
scient God. It is this God who, on the one hand, created the Vedas, 
directing the people to the performance of such actions as lead them 
to mundane and heavenly happiness, and on the other hand created 
the Pancaratra literature for the attainment of the highest bliss by 
the worship of God and the realization of His nature. There are 
some who deny the legitimate inference of a creator from the crea¬ 
tion, and regard the Vedas as an eternally existent composition, 
uncreated by any divine being. Even in such a view the reason why 
the Vedas and the consonant Smrtis are regarded as valid attests 
also the validity of the Pancaratra literature. But, as a matter of 
fact, from the Vedas themselves we can know the supreme being 
as their composer. The supreme God referred to in the Upanisads 
is none other than Vasudeva, and it is He who is the composer of the 
Pancaratra. Further, arguments are adduced to show that the ob¬ 
ject of the Vedas is not only to command us to do certain actions or 
to prohibit us from doing certain other actions, but also to describe 
the nature of the ultimate reality as the divine person. The validity 
of the Pancaratra has therefore to be admitted, as it claims for its 
source the divine person Narayana or Vasudeva. Yamuna then 
refers to many texts from the Vardha, Linga and Matsya Purdnas 
and from the Manu-samhitd and other smrti texts. In his Purusa- 
ninnaya also, Yamuna elaborately discusses the scriptural argu¬ 
ments by which he tries to show that the highest divine person re¬ 
ferred to in the Upanisads and the Puranas is Narayana. This 
divine being cannot be the Siva of the Saivas, because the three 
classes of the Saivas, the Kapalikas, Kalamukhas and Pasupatas, all 
prescribe courses of conduct contradictory to one another, and it is 
impossible that they should be recommended by the scriptural 
texts. Their ritualistic rites also are manifestly non-Vedic. The 
view that they are all derived from Rudra does not prove that it is 
the same Rudra who is referred to in the Vedic texts. The Rudra 
referred to by them may be an entirely different person. He refers 
also to the various Puranas whieh decry the Saivas. Against the 
argument that, if the Pancaratra doctrines were in consonance with 
the Vedas, then one would certainly have discovered the relevant 
Vedic texts from which they were derived, Yamuna says that the 
Pancaratra texts were produced by God for the benefit of devotees 
who were impatient of following elaborate details described in the 
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Vedic literature. It is therefore quite intelligible that the relevant 
Yedic texts supporting the Pancaratra texts should not be 
discovered. Again, when it is said that Sandilya turned t(j the 
doctrine of bhakti because he found nothing in the four Vedas 
suitable for the attainment of his desired end, this should not be 
interpreted as implying a lowering of the Vedas; for it simply 
means that the desired end as recommended in the Pancaratras is 
different from that prescribed in the Vedas. The fact that Pan¬ 
caratras recommend special ritual ceremonies in addition to the 
Vedic ones does not imply that they are non-Vedic; for, unless it is 
proved that the Pancaratras are non-Vedic, it cannot be proved that 
the additional ceremonies are non-Vedic without implying argu¬ 
ment in a circle. It is also wrong to suppose that the Pancaratra 
ceremonies are really antagonistic to all Vedic ceremonies. It is 
also wrong to suppose that Radarayana refuted the Pancaratra 
doctrines; lor, had he done so, he would not have recommended 
them in the Mahdbharata. The view of the Pancaratras admitting 
the four vyuhas should not be interpreted as the admission of many 
gods; for these are manifestationsof Vasudeva,the()iiedivineperson. 
A proper interpretation of Badarayana’s Brahma-sutras would also 
showthat they are in support of the Pancaratras and not againstthem. 
Even the most respected persons of society follow all the 
Pancaratra instructions in connection with all rituals relating to 
image-worship. The arguments of the opponents that the Bhaga- 
vatas are not Brahmins are all fallacious, since the Ilhagavatas have 
the same marks of Brahmahood as all Brahmins. The fact that 
Manu describes the pancama caste as sdtvata does not prove that 
all sdtvatas are paiicamas. Moreover, the interpretation of the word 
sdtvata as pancama by the opponents would be contradictory to 
many scriptural texts, where sdtvatas are praised. That some 
sdtvatas live by image-building or temple-building and such other 
works relating to the temple docs not imply that this is the duty of 
all the Bhagavatas, Thus Yamuna, in his Agama-prdmdnya and 
Kdsmlrdgama-prdmdnya, tried to prove that the Pancaratras are as 
valid as the Vedas, since they are derived from tfie same source, 
viz. the divine Person, Ndrdyana^. 

‘ The Kasmlragiima is referred to in the Agama-pramatiyo, p. 85, as another 
work of Yamuna dealing more or less with the same subject as the Agama- 
pramanya, of wliich no MS. has been available to the present writer. 
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From the tenth to the seventeenth century the Saivas and the 
Srivaisnavas lived together in the south, where kings professing 
Saivism harassed the Srivaisnavas and maltreated their temple- 
gods, and kings professing Srivaisnavism did the same to the Saivas 
and their temple-gods. It is therefore easy to imagine how the 
sectarian authors of the two schools were often anxious to repudiate 
one another. One of the most important and comprehensive of such 
works is the Siddhdnta-ratndvali, written by Venkata Sudhi. 
Venkata Sudhi was the disciple of Vehkatanatha. He was the son 
of Srl^aila Tatayarya, and was the brother of Sri Saila Srinivasa. 
The Siddhdnta-ratndvali is a work of four chapters, containing 
over 300,000 letters. He lived in the fourteenth and the fifteenth 
centuries, and wrote at least two other works, Rahasya traya-sdra 
and Siddhanta-vaijayanti. 

Many treatises were written in which the Pancaratra doctrines 
were summarized. Of these Gopalasilri’s Pahcardtra-raksd- 
samgraha seems to be the most important. Gopalasuri was the son 
of Krsnadesika and pupil of Vedantaramanuja, who was himself the 
pupil of Krsnadesika. His Pancardtra-raksd deals with the various 
kinds of rituals described in some of the most important Pancaratra 
works. 

It thus seems that the Pancaratra literature was by many writers 
not actually regarded as of Vedic origin, though among the 
Srivaisnavas it was regarded as being as authoritative as the Vedas. 
It was regarded, along with the Sarnkhya and Yoga, as an accessory 
literature to the Vedas h Yamuna also speaks of it as containing a 
brief summary of the teachings of the Vedas for the easy and im¬ 
mediate use of those devotees who cannot afford to study the vast 
Vedic literature. The main subjects of the Pancaratra literature are 
directions regarding the constructions of temples and images, 

^ Thus Vehkatanatha, quoting Vyasa, says: 

idatfimuho-panisadam catur-x^edasam-anvitani 
samkhya-yoga-krtdntena panca^raird-nu-iubditam. 

Sesvara-Mimdmsd, p. Iq. 

Sometimes the Pancaratra is regarded as the rof>t of the Vedas, and sometimes 
the Vedas are regarded as the root of the Pancaratras. Thus Vehkatanatha in the 
above context quotes a passage from Vyasa in which Pancaratra is regarded as 
the root of the Vedas— ^'mahato veda-vrk^asya mula-bhuto mahdn ayam,'* lie 
quotes also another passage in which the Vedas are regarded as the root of the 
Paficaratras —'' iriitimulam idam tantrarri pramdna-kalpa^sutravat” In another 
passage he speaks of the Pahearatras as the alternative to the Vedas—“u/dft/ie 
veda-mantrandm paiica-rdtro^ditena vd** 
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descriptions of the various rituals associated with image-worship, 
and the rituals, dealing elaborately with the duties of the Sri- 
vaisnavas and their religious practices, such as initiation, baptism, 
and the holding of religious marks. The practice of image-worship 
is manifestly non-Vedic, though there is ample evidence to show 
that it was current even in the sixth century B.C. ft is difficult for 
us to say how this practice originated and which section of Indians 
was responsible for it. 'i’he conflict between the Vedic people and 
the image-worshippers .seems to have been a long one; yet we know 
that even in the second century B.c. the Bhagavata cult was in a 
very living state, not only in South India, but also in Upper India. 
The testimony of the Besnagar Column shows how even Greeks 
were converted to the Bhagavata religion. The Mahdbhdrata also 
speaks of the sutvata rites, according to which Visnu was wor¬ 
shipped, and it also ntakes references to the Vyiihii doctrine of the 
Paficaratras. In the Ndrayantya section it is suggested that the 
home of the Pancaratra worship is Sveta-dvipa, from which it may 
have migrated to India; but efforts of scholars to determine the 
geographical position of Sveta-dvipa have so far failed. 

In the Piirdfias and the smrti literature also the t onflict with the 
various Brahminic authorities is manifest. Thus, in the Kurma 
ptirdna, chapter fifteen, it is said that the great sinners, the Pan- 
caratrins, were jiroduced as a result of killing cows in some other 
birth, that they are absolutely non-Vedic, and that the literatures 
of the ftaktas, ftaivas and the Pahearatras are for the delusion of 
mankind^. 'Phat Pancaratrins were a cursed people is also noticed in 
the Pardsara purdiuP. They are also strongly denounced in the 
Vasistha-samhitd, the ^dmha-purdna and the Suta-samhifd as great 
sinners and as absolutely non-Vedic. .Vnother cause of denounce¬ 
ment was that the Pahearatrins initiated and admitted within their 

^ kdpalufn garudant iaktamy hhairavam purva-pasiimamy 

panca-rdtram, pdsupatfim taihdnydni sahasrasuh. 

Kurma purdnay Ch. 15. 

(As quoted in the Tattva-kaustuhha of Diksita but in the printed edition of the 
B.}. series it occurs in the sixteenth chapter with slight variiitions.) 

The Skundu-purdna also says: 

pamardirc ai kapahy tuthd kdhmmkelCpi ca, 
idkto cu dlksitd yuyatn hhavetu brdhmanddhanuih. 

® di itiyam pdneardtre ca tantre bhdgavate tnthd 

dihsitds ca dvija tiityam bhaveyur garhild hareh. 

(As quoted by Bhatfoji Diksita in his Tattva-kaustubhciy MS. p. 4.) 
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sect even women and Sudras. According to the Asvaldyana-smrtt, no 
one but an outcast would therefore accept the marks recommended 
by the Pancaratras. In the fourth chapter of the Vrhan-ndradiya- 
puratta it is said that even for conversing with the Pancaratrins one 
would have to go to the Raurava hell. The same prohibition of 
conversing with the Pancaratrins is found in the Kurma-purana, 
and it is there held that they should not be invited on occasions ot 
funeral ceremonies. Hemadri, quoting from the Vdyu purdna, says 
that, if a Brahman is converted into the Pancaratra religion, he 
thereby loses all his Vedic rites. The Linga-purdina also regards 
them as being excommunicated from all religion [sarva-dhamia- 
vahiskrta). The Aditya and the Agni-purdnas are also extremely 
strong against those who associate themselves in any way with the 
Pancaratrins. The Visnu, ^dtdtapa, Hdrita, Bodhdyana and the 
Varna samhitds also are equally strong against the Pancaratrins and 
those who associate with them in anyway. The Pancaratrins, how¬ 
ever, seem to be more conciliatory to the members of the orthodox 
Vedic sects. They therefore appear to be a minority sect, which had 
always to be on the defensive and did not dare revile the orthodox 
Vedic people. There are some Puranas, however, like the Mahd~ 
bhdrata, Bhagavata and the Vimii-purdna, which are strongly in 
favour of the Pancaratrins. It is curious, however, to notice that, 
while some sections of the Puranas approve of them, others are 
fanatically against them. The Puranas that are specially favourable 
to the Pancaratrins are the Vimu, Ndradiya, Bhdgavata, Gdriida, 
Padma and Vardha, which are called the Sdltvika ptrrdnas^. So 
among the smrtis, the Vdsisfha, Hdrita, Vydsa, Pdrdsara and 
Kdsyapa are regarded as the best". The Pramdna-sarngraha takes 
up some of the most important doctrines of the Pancaratrins and 
tries to prove their authoritativeness by a reference to the above 
Purdnas and smrtis, and also to the Mahdbhdrata, the Gitd, 
Visnudharmottara, Prdjdpatya-smrti, Itihdsasamuccaya, Harivamsa, 
Vrddha-manu, Sdndilya-smrti, and the Brahrndnda-purdna. 

^ Thus the Pramdna-sarngraha says: 

vaisnavam rtdradlyarn ca tathd bhdgavatam subham 
garudam ca tathd padmam vdrdham subha-darsune 
sdttvikdni purdndni vijneydni ca satprthak. 

“ Ibid. p. 14. Tattva-kaustubha, MS. p. 13. 
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The Pancaratra Literature. 

The Paficaratra literature is somewhat large and only a few 
works have been printed. The present writer, however, had the 
opportunity of collecting a large number of manuscripts, and an 
attempt will here be made to give a brief account of this literature, 
which, however, has no philosophical importance. One of the most 
important ol these samhitas is the Siitvata-samhita. I'he Sdtvata is 
referred to in the Mahabhdrata, the Ahirbudhnya-samhitd, the 
Isvara-satnhitd and other samhitas. In the Sdtvata-samhitd we find 
that the Lord (Bhagavdn) promulgates the Pancardtra-Sdstra at the 
request of Sarnkarsana on behalf of the sagesh It consists of twenty- 
five chapters which descrilte the forms of worshipping Narayana in 
all His four Vyuha manifestations (vibhava-devatd), dress and orna¬ 
ments, other special kinds of worship, the installation of images and 
the like. The Isvara-samhitd says that the Ekdyana Veda, the source 
of all Vedas, originated with Vdsudeva and existed in the earliest 
age as the root of all the other Vedas, which were introduced at a 
later age and are therefore called the Vikdra-veda. When these 
Vikdra-vedas sprang up and people became more and more worldly- 
minded, Vasudeva withdrew the Ekdyana Veda and revealed it 
only to some selected persans, such as Sana, Sanatsujati, Sanaka, 
Sanandana, Sanatkumara, Kapila and Sanatana, who were all called 
ekdntins. Other sages, Marici, Atri, Ahgirasa, Pulastya, Pulaha, 
Kratu, Vasistha and Svayambhuva, learnt this Ekdyana from 
Narayana, and on the basis of it the Pancaratra literature on the one 
hand was written, in verse, and the various Dharma-sdstras on the 
other hand were written by Mann and other rsis. The Pancaratra 
works, such as Sdtvata, Pauskara, and Jaydkkya and other similar 
texts, were written at the instance of Sanikarsana in accordance with 
the fundamental tenets of the Ekdyana Veda, which was almost lost 
in the later stage. Sandilya also learnt the principles of the Ekdyana 
Veda from Sarnkarsana and taught them to the r.su. The contents 
of the Ekdyana Veda, as taught by Narayana, are called the Sdtvika- 
sdstra; those Sastras w'hich are partly based on the Ekdyana Veda 
and partly due to the contribution of the sages themselves are called 
the Rdjasa-Sdstra] those which are merely the contribution of 


^ Published at Conjeeveram, 190a, 
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human beings are called the Tamasa Sdstra. The Rdjasa Sdstra is 
of two kinds, the Pancardtra and the Vaikhdnasa. Sdtvata, 
Pauskara and Jaydkhya were probably the earliest Pancaratra 
works written by the sages, and of these again the Sdtvata is con¬ 
sidered the best, as it consists of a dialogue between the Lord and 
Samkarsana. 

The Isvara-satnhitd consists of twenty-four chapters, of which 
sixteen are devoted to ritualistic worship, one to the description of 
images, one to initiation, one to meditation, one to mantras, one to 
expiation, one to methods of self-control, and one to a description 
of the holiness of the Yadava hilP. The chapter on worship is 
interspersed with philosophical doctrines which form the basis of 
the Srlvaisnava philosophy and religion. 

The Hayaursa-samhitd consists of four parts; the first part, 
called the Pratisfhd-kdnda, consists of forty-two chapters; the 
second, the Samkarsana, of thirty-seven chapters; the third, the 
LiAga, of twenty chapters; and the fourth, the Saura-kanda, of 
forty-five chapters^. All the chapters deal with rituals concerning 
the installation of images of various minor gods, the methods of 
making images and various other kinds of rituals. The Visnu-tattva- 
samhitd consists of thirty-nine chapters, and deals entirely with 
rituals of image-worship, ablutions, the holding of Vaisnava marks, 
purificatory rites, etc.'-^ The Parama-samhitd consists of thirty-one 
chapters, dealing mainly with a description of the process of crea¬ 
tion, rituals of initiation, and other kinds of worship'^ In the tenth 
chapter, however, it deals with yoga. In this chapter we hear of 
jddna-yoga and karma-yoga. Jndna-yoga is regarded as superior to 
karma-yoga, though it may co-exist therewith. Jndna-yoga means 
partly practical philosophy and the effort to control all sense- 
inclinations by that means. It also includes samadhi, or deep con¬ 
centration, and the practice of prdndydma. The word yoga is here 
used in the sense of “joining or attaching oneself to.” The man 
who practises fixes his mind on God and by deep meditation 
detaches himself from all worldly bonds. The idea of karma-yoga 
does not appear to be very clear; but in all probability it means 
worship of Visnu. The Pardsara samhitd, which was also available 


‘ Published at Conjeeveram, 1921. 

^ It has been available to the present writer only in MS. 

• This samhitd has also been available to the present writer only in MS. 
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only in manuscript, consists of eight chapters dealing with the 
methods of muttering the name of God. 

The PaJma-samhitd, consisting of thirty-one chapters, deals 
with various kinds of rituals and the chanting of mantras, offerings, 
religious festivities and the like*. 7 'he Paramesvara-samhita, con¬ 
sisting of fifteen chapters, deals with the meditation on mantras, 
sacrifices arid methods of ritual and expiatioif'^. The Pauskara- 
samhitd, which is one of the earliest, consists of forty -three chapters, 
and deals with various kinds of image-worship, funeral sacrifices 
and also with some philosophical topics'^. It contains also a special 
chapter called Tattva-samkhydna, in which certain philosophical 
views are discussed. These, however, are not of any special im¬ 
portance and may well be passed over. The Prakusa-samhitd con¬ 
sists of two parts. The first part is called Parama-tattva-nirnaya, 
and consists of fifteen chapters; the second, called Para-tattva- 
prakdsa, consists of twelve chapters only'", d'he Mahd-sanatkumdra- 
satnhitd, consisting of four chapters and forty sections in all, deals 
entirely with rituals of worship-. It is a big work, containing ten 
thousand verses. Its four chapters are called Brahma-rdtra, 
&iva-rdtra, Indra-rdtra and Rsi-rdtra. The Aniruddha-samhita- 
rnahopanisad contains thirty-four chapters and deals entirely with 
descriptions of various rituals, methods of initiation, expiation, 
installation of images, the rules regarding the construction of 
images, etc.- d'he Kdsyapa-samhitd, consisting of twelve chapters, 
deals mainly with poisons and methods of remedy by incantations'^. 
The Vihagendra-samhitd deals largely with meditation on mantras 
and sacrificial oblations and consksts of twenty-four chapters. In 
the twelfth chapter it deals extensively with prdndydma, or breath- 
control, a.s a part of the process of worship^. The Sudariana- 
satnhitd consists of forty-one chapters and deals with meditation on 
mantras and expiation of sins. Agastya-sarnhitd consists of thirty- 
two chapters. The Vasistha contains twenty-four chapters, the 
Visvdmitra twenty-six chapters and the Visnu-samhitd thirty chap¬ 
ters. They are all in manuscripts and deal more or less with the 
same subject, namely, ritualistic worship. The Visnu-samhitd is, 
however, very much under the influence of Samkhya and holds 
Purusa to be all-pervasive. It also invests Purusa with dynamic 


^ It has been available to the present writer only in MS. 

These works also were available to the present writer only in MS. 
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activity by reason of which the prakrti passes through evolutionary 
changes. The five powers of the five senses are regarded as the 
power of Visnu. The power of Visnu has both a gross and a tran¬ 
scendental form. In its transcendental form it is power as con¬ 
sciousness, power as world-force, power as cause, power by which 
consciousness grasps its objects and power as omniscience and 
omnipotence. These five powers in their transcendental forms con¬ 
stitute the subtle body of God. In the thirtieth chapter the Visnu- 
samhita deals with yoga and its six accessories (sad-anga-yoga), and 
shows how the yoga method can be applied for the attainment of 
devotion, and calls it Bhagavata-yoga. It may be noticed that the 
description of human souls as all-pervasive is against the Srivaisnava 
position. The astdnga yoga {yoga with eight accessories) is often 
recommended and was often practised by the early adherents of the 
Srivaisnava faith, as has already been explained. The Markandeya- 
samhita consists of thirty-two chapters, speaks of io8 samhitds, and 
gives a list of ninety-one samhitds^. The Visvaksena-samhitd con¬ 
sists of thirty-one chapters. It is a very old work and has often been 
utilized by Ramanuja, Saumya Jamatr muni and others. The 
Hiranya-garbha-samhitd consists of four chapters. 

Philosophy of the Jayakhya and other Sarnhitas. 

The Pancaratra literature is, indeed, vast, but it has been shown 
that most of this literature is full of ritualistic details and that there 
is very little of philosophy in it. The only samhitds (so far as they 
are available to us) which have some philosophical elements in them 
are the Jaydkhya-satnhitd, Ahirbudhnya-samhitd, Visnu-samhitd, 
Vihagendra-samhitd, Parama-sanihitd and Panskara-satnhitd\ of 
these the Ahirbudhnya and the Jayakhya are the most important. 

The Jaya starts with the view that merely by performance of 
the sacrifices, making of gifts, study of the Vedas, and expiatory 
penances, one cannot attain eternal Heaven or liberation from 
bondage. Until we can know the ultimate reality (para-tattva) 
which is all-pervasive, eternal, self-realized, pure consciousness, 
but which through its own will can take forms, there is no hope of 
salvation. This ultimate reality resides in our hearts and is in itself 

’ These are also in MS. Schrader enumerates them in his Introduction to 
Pancardtra. 
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devoid of any qualities [nir-guna), though it lies hidden by the 
qualities (guna-guhya) and is without any name (a-namaka). 

A number of sages approached Sandilya in the mountain of 
Gandhamadana with inquiry' concerning the manner in which this 
ultimate reality may be known. Sandilya in reply said that this 
science was very secret and very ancient, and that it could be given 
only to true believers who were ardently devoted to their preceptors. 
It was originally given to Narada by Visnu. The ]..ord Visnu is the 
object of our approach, but He can be approached only through the 
scriptures (.^astra) \ the Sastra can be taught only by a teacher. 'Fhe 
teacher therefore is the first and primary means to the attainment 
of the ultimate reality through the instructions of the scriptures. 

The yaydkhya-samhitd then describes the three kinds of crea¬ 
tion, of whic h the first is called Brahma-sarga, which is of a mytho¬ 
logical character; it is stated that in the beginning Brahma was 
created by Visnu and that he, by his own egoism, polluted the 
creation which he made and that two demons, Madhuand Kaitabha, 
produced from two drops of sweat, stole away the Vedas and thus 
created great confusion, Visnu fought with them by His physical 
energies, but was unsuccessful. He then fought with them by His 
“mantra” energy and thus ultimately destroyed them. 

The second creation is that of the evolution of the Sarnkhya 
categories. It is said in the jfaydkhya-satnhitd that in the pradhdna 
the three gums exist together in mutual unity. Just as in a lamp the 
wick, the oil and the fire act together to form the unity of the lamp, 
so the three gunas also exist together and form the pradhdna. 
Though these gums are separate, yet in the pradhdna they form an 
inseparable unity (bhinnam ekdtma-laksanam). dTesc gunas, how¬ 
ever, are separated out from this state of union, and in this order of 
separation saitva comes first, then rajas and then tamas. From the 
threefold unity of the gums the hnddhi-tattva is evolved, and from 
this are produced the three kinds of ahatnkdra. prakdsdtmd, 
vikrtydtmd and bhutdtmd. From the first kind of ahamkdra, as 
taijasa or as prakdsdtmd, the five cognitive senses and the manas are 
produced. From the second kind of ahamkdra the five conative 
senses are evolved. From the ahamkdra as bhutdtmd the five 
bhuta-yoni or sources of elements (otherwise called the five tan- 
mdtrd) are produced, and from these are derived the five gross 
elements. The prakrti is unintelligent and material in nature, and 
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SO, as may well be expected, the evolution from prakrti is also 
material in nature. The natural question in this connection is: how 
can matter begin to produce other material entities? The answer 
given to this question is that, though both a paddy seed and a piece 
of rice are material by nature, yet there is productivity in the 
former, but not in the latter; so, though the prakrti and its evolutes 
are both material in nature, yet one is produced out of the Other. 
The products of the unintelligent prakrti, being suffused with the 
glow of the self as pure consciousness, one with Brahman, appear as 
being endowed with consciousness^. Just as a piece of iron becomes 
endowed with magnetic powers, so the prakrti also becomes en¬ 
dowed with intelligence through its association with the intelligent 
self in unity with Brahman. The question, however, arisesj how, 
since matter and intelligence are as different from each other as light 
from darkness, there can be any association between the unconscious 
prakrti and the pure intelligence. To this the reply is that the in¬ 
dividual soul ijiva) is a product of a beginningless association of 
vdsand with pure consciousness. For the removal of this vdsand a 
certain power emanates from Brahman and, impelled by His will, 
so works within the inner microcosm of man that the pure con¬ 
sciousness in thejmu is ultimately freed from the vdsand through 
the destruction of his karma, and he becomes ultimately one with 
Brahman. The karma can bear fruits only when they are associated 
with their receptacle, the vdsand. The self, or the soul, is brought 
into association with the gums by the energy of God, and it can 
thereby come to know its own vdsand, which are non-intelligent by 
nature and a product of theguna^. So long as the self is in associa¬ 
tion with the covering of mdyd it experiences good and evil. The 
association of consciousness with matter is thus effected through 
the manifestation of a special energy of God by which the self is 
made to undergo the various experiences through its association 
with mdyd. As soon as the bond is broken, the self as pure con¬ 
sciousness becomes one with Brahman. 


^ cid-rupam dtma-iattvom yad nbhinnam brahmani sthilam 

tenaitac churitarn bhdti acic dnmayuDad dvijo, 

Jnydkhya-samhitd (MS.), iji. 14. 

When this section was written the Jaydkhya-samhitd was not publisher^. It has 
since been published in the Gaekwad’s oriental series. 

^ mdydmaye dviia-dhdre gund-dftare tato jade 

iakiyd satnyojito hy Qtmd vetty dtmiyds ca vdsandh. Ibid)in. 24. 
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The third creation is the pure creation (suddha-sarga), in which 
God, otherwise called Vasudeva, evolved from out of Himself three 
subsidiary agents, Acyuta, Satya and Purusa, which are in reality 
but one with Him and have no different existence. In His form as 
Purusa God behaves as the inner controller of all ordinary gods, 
whom He goads and leads to work. And it is in this form that God 
works in all human beings bound with the tics of vdsand, and directs 
them to such courses as may ultimately lead them to the cessation 
of their bondage. 

God is pure bliss and self-conscious in Himself. He is the 
highest and the ultimate reality beyond all, which is, however, 
self-existent and the support of all other things. He is beginning¬ 
less and infinite and cannot be designated either as existent or 
as non-existent {na sat tan ndsad ucyate). He is devoid of all 
gunas, but enjoys the various products of the gums, and exists 
both inside and outside us. He is omniscient, all-perceiving, the 
Lord of all and all are in Him. He combines in Him all energies, 
and is spontaneous in Himself with all His activities. He pervades 
all things, but is yet called non-existent because He cannot be per¬ 
ceived by the senses. But, just as the fragrance of flowers can be 
intuited directly, so God also can be intuited directly^. All things 
arc included in His existence and He is not limited either in time or 
in space. Just as fire exists in a red-hot iron-ball as if it were one 
therewith, so does God pervade the whole worltl. Just as things 
that are imaged on a mirror may in one sense be said to be in it and 
in another sense to he outside it, so God is in one .sense as.sociated 
with all sen.sible qualities and in another sense is unassociated there¬ 
with. God pervades all the conscious and the unconscious entities, 
just as the watery juice pervades the whole of the planH. God can¬ 
not be known by arguments or proof. His all-pervading existence 
is as unspeakable and undernonstrable as the existence of fire in 
wood and butter in milk. He is perceivable only through direct 
intuition. Just as logs of wood enter into the fire and are lost in it, 
just as rivers lose tiicmselves in the ocean, so do the Yogins enter 
into the essence of God. In such circumstances there is difference 
between the rivers and the ocean into which they fall, yet the dif- 

^ sva-satrivi'dyarn tu tad xnddhi gandhuh puspddiko yathd, 

Juydkhya-samhitd, iv. 76. 
cetaiui-cetandh sarve hhutah sthdvara-jangamdh 
puritdii puramesena rasenausadhayo yathd. Ibid. iv. 93. 
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ference cannot be perceived^. There is thus both a diiTerence be¬ 
tween the waters of the rivers and the ocean and an absence of dif¬ 
ference, even as between the devotees of God and God The 
doctrine here preached is thus a theory of bhedabheda or unjty-in- 
difference. 

Brahman is here described as being identical with consciousness, 
and all objects of knowledge (jneya) are regarded as existing inside 
the mind^. The true knowledge is unassociated with any qualifica¬ 
tions, and it can rise only through the process of Yogic practice by 
those who have learnt to be in union with God^. 

When through the grace of God one begins to realize that all the 
fruits of actions and all that one does are of the nature of the ^unas 
of prakrti, there dawns the spiritual inquiry within one, as to one’s 
own nature, and as to the nature of the essence of sorrow, and one 
approaches the true preceptor. When the devotee continues to 
think of the never-ending cycle of rebirths and the consequent 
miseries of such transitoriness and other afflictions associated with 
it, and also undergoes the various bodily disciplines as dictated by 
his Gurus, and is initiated into the “mattlrasy" his mind becomes 
disinclined to worldly joys and pure like the water in the autumn, 
or the sea without any ripple, or like a steady lamp unfluttered by 
the wind. When the pure consciousness dawns in the mind, all 
possible objects of knowledge, including the ultimate object of 
knowledge, arise in the mind, and the thought and the object be¬ 
come held together as one, and gradually the Supreme knowledge 
and cessation that brings “Nirvana” are secured. All that is known 
is in reality one with the thought itself, though it may appear 
different therefrom. This ultimate state is indescribable through 
language. It can only be felt and realized intuitively without the 
application of logical faculty or of the sense-organs. It can be re¬ 
ferred to only by means of images. It is transcendental by nature, 
ultimate and absolutely without any support. It is the mere being 
which reveals itself in the joy of the soul. Of the two ways of 

* sarit-santghdd yatha toyam sampravistam maho-dadhau 
tilaksyas Co’ dake bhedah parasmin yoginarp tathd. 

jfayakhya-sanihitd, iv. 123, 

^ brahmd-bhinnam vibhor jndnam srotum icchdmi tatwatah 
yena sarnprdpyate jiieyarn antah-karana-sanistkilam. Ibid. iv. j. 

* mrvo'‘pddhi-vinirmuktam jndnam ekdnta-nirmalam 
utpadyate hi yuktasya yogdbhydsdt kramena tat. Ibid, v. a. 
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Samadhi which proceed through absorptive emotions (bhava-jd) 
and the way of the practice of mantras it is the latter that is the more 
efficacious. 'I'he practice of mantras removes all obstacles to self- 
realization produced by mdyd and its products. 

In describing the emanation of Acyuta, Satya and Purusa from 
Vasudeva, the Jaydkhya-samhitd holds that such an emanation 
occurs only naturally and not as a result of a purposive will; and 
the three entities, Acyuta, Satya and Purusa, which evolve out of 
Vasudeva, beliave as one through mutual reflections, and in this 
subtle form they exist in the heart of men as the operative energy of 
God, gradually leading them to their ultimate destination of eman¬ 
cipation and also to the enjoyment of experiences. 

The Jaydkhya-samhitd describes knowledge as two-fold, as 
sattdkhya (static) and as kriydkhya (dynamic). The kriydkhya- 
jndna involves the moral disciplines of yama and niyama, and it is 
by the continual habit and practice of the kriydkhya-jhdna of yama 
and niyama that the sattdkhya-jndna, or wisdom, may attain its 
final fulfilment. The yama and the niyama here consist of the fol¬ 
lowing virtue.-!; purity, sacrifice, penance, study of the Vedas, 
absence of cruelty, and ever-present forgiveness, truthfulness, doing 
good to all creatures including one’s enemies, respect for the pro¬ 
perty of others, control of mind, disinclination of mind to all things 
of sensual enjoyment, bestowing gifts upon others according to 
one’s own power, speaking true and kind words, constancy of mind 
to friends and imemies, straightforwardness, sincerity and merciful¬ 
ness to all creatures. The ecpiilibriutn of the three gunas is called 
Avidya, which may be regarded as the cause of attachment, an¬ 
tipathy and other defects. Atman is the term used to denote the 
pure consciousness, as tinged with gunas, avidya and mdyd. 

’Phe position described above leads to the view that God 
emanates from Himself as His tripartite energy, which forms the 
inner microcosm of man. It is by virtue of this energy that the pure 
consciousness in man comes into association with his root-instincts 
and psychosis in general, by virtue of which the psychical elements, 
which are themselves unconscious and material, begin to behave as 
intelligent. It is by virtue of such an association that experience be¬ 
comes possible. Ultimately, however, the same indwelling energy 
separates the conscious principle from the unconscious elements 
and thereby produces emancipation, in which the conscious element 
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of the individual becomes merged in Brahman. The association of 
the conscious element with the unconscious psychosis, which has 
evolved from prakrti, is not due to a false imaging of the one or the 
other, or to an illusion, but to the operative power of the indwelling 
energy of God, which exists in us. The individual, called also the 
Atman, is the product of this forced association. When the complex 
element is disassociated from the psychosis and the root-instincts, 
it becomes merged in Brahman, of which it is a part and with which 
it exists in a state of unity-in-difference. The difference between this 
view and that of the Samkhya is that, though it admits in general 
the Sarnkhya view of evolution of the categories from prakrti, yet 
it does not admit the theory of Purusa and the transcendental 
illusion of Purusa and prakrti, which is to be found in the classical 
.SSinkhya of Isvara krsna. There is no reference here to the teleo¬ 
logy in prakrti which causes its evolution, or to the view that the 
prakrti is roused to activity by God or by Purusa. Prakrti is sup¬ 
posed here to possess a natural productive power of evolving the 
categories from out of itself. 

I'he Jayakhya-samhitd speaks of the devotee as a yogin and 
holds that there are two ways of arriving at the ultimate goal, one 
through absorptive trance, and the other through the practice of 
concentration on the mantras. In describing the process of Yoga, 
it holds that the yogin must be a man who has his senses within 
his absolute control and who is devoid of antipathy to all beings. 
Full of humility, he should take his seat in a lonely place and con¬ 
tinue the practice of prdndydma for the control of mind. The three 
processes of prdndydma, viz. pratydhdra, dhydna, and dharana, are 
described. Then, Yoga is stated to be of three kinds, prdkrta, 
paurusa and aisvarya, the meaning of which is not very clear. It 
may, however, be the meditation on prakrti’^ ultimate principle, or 
on Purusa, or the Yoga, which is intended for the attainment of 
miraculous power. Four kinds of asanas are described, namely, that 
oi Paryamka, Kamala, Bhadra and Svastika. The ifogic posture is 
also described. The control of the mind, which again is regarded as 
the chief aim of yoga, may be of two kinds, namely, of those ten¬ 
dencies of mind which are due to environments and of those that 
are constitutional to the mind. It is by increasing the sattva 
quality of the mind that it can be made to fix itself upon an object. 
In another classification we hear of three kinds of yoga, sakala 
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niskala and Visnu, or sabda, vyoma and sa-vigraha. In the sakala 
or the sa-vigraha type oiyoga \\\&yogin concentrates his mind on the 
gross idol of the deity; and then gradually, as he becomes habi¬ 
tuated, he concentrates his mind on the notion of a glowing circular 
disc; then on the dimension of a pea; then on the dimension of a 
horse-hair; then on a human hair of the head; then on the human 
hair of the body; and as a consequence of the perfection of this 
practice the path of the brahma-randhra opens up for him. In the 
niskala type of yoga the yogin meditates upon the ultimate reality, 
with the result that his own essence as Brahman is revealed to him. 
The third form consists in the meditation on the mantras, by which 
course also the ultimate reality is revealed to the Through the 
process of the yoga the yogin ultimately passes out by the channel 
of his brahma-randhra and leaves his body, after \vhich he attains 
unity with the ultimate reality, Vasudeva^. 

In the fourth chapter of the Visnu-Samhitd (hlanuscript) the 
three gunas are supposed to belong to Prakrti, wfiich, with its 
evolutes, is called Ksetra, Clod being called Ksetrajha^. The prakrti 
and God e.xist together as it were in union®. The prakrti produces 
all existences and withdraws them within it in accordance with the 
direction or the .superintendence of the Piirusa^, though it seems to 
behave as an independent agent. Pnru^a is described as an all- 
pervading conscious principle. 

The Visnu-samhitd, after describing the three kinds of egoism 
as sdttvika, rdjasa and tdmasa, speaks of the rdjasa ahamkdra not 
only as evobing the conative senses but also as being the active 
principle din;cting all our cognitive and conative energies. As the 
cognitive energy, it behaves both as attention directed to sense- 
perception and also to reflection involving synthetic and analytic 
activities. The Visnu-samhitd speaks further of the five powers of 
God, by which the Lord, though absolutely qualityless in Himself, 
reveals Himself through all the sensible qualities. It is probably in 
this way that all the powers of prakrti exist in God, and it is in this 

^ Jayakhya-saTTihita, Ch. 33. In Ch. 34 the pmcess of yoga by which the 
yogin gradually approaches the stage of the final destruction of his body is 
described. 

® k^etrfiUhya prakrtir jneyci tad-vit ksetra-jna Isvarah. 

Vismi-saifihitd, iv. 

® uhhayam cedam atyuntam abhinnam iva tisthati. Ibid. 

* tan-niyogdt svatantreva sute bhdvdn haraty api. Ibid 
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sense that the ksetra or the prakrti is supposed to be abhinna, or 
one with God. These powers are (i) cic-chaktT, that is, power of 
consciousness, which is the unchangeable ground of all works. 
Second is His power as the enjoyer, or purusa. The third power is 
the causal power, manifested as the manifold universe. The fourth 
power is the power by which sense-objects are grasped and com¬ 
prehended in knowledge. The fifth power is that which resolves 
knowledge into action. I’he sixth power is the power that reveals 
itself as the activity of thought and action^. It seems, therefore, 
that what has been described above as purusa, or enjoyer, is not a 
separate principle, but the power of God; just as prakrti itself is not 
a separate principle, but a manifestation of the power of God. 

I'he process of Bhdgavata-yoga described in Visnu-samhitd con¬ 
sists primarily of a system of bodily and moral control, involving 
control of the passions of greed, anger, etc., the habit of meditation 
in solitary places, the development of a spirit of dependence on 
God, and self-criticism. When, as a result of this, the mind be¬ 
comes pure and disinclined to worldly things, there arises an in¬ 
tellectual and moral apprehension of the di.stinction of what is bad 
and impure from what is good and pure, whence attachment, or 
bhakti, is produced. Through this attachment one becomes self- 
contented and loyal to one’s highest goal and ultimately attains 
true knowledge. The process of prdndydma, in which various kinds 
of meditations are prescribed, is also recommended for attainment 
of the ultimate union with God, which is a state of emancipation. 
The view here taken of bhakti, or devotion, shows that bhakti is used 
here in the simple sense of inclination to worship, and the means to 
the fruition of this worsiiip is yoga. 'I'he so-called Ma^ff-school of 
the Bhagavatas wgs so much under the influence of the jo^a-system 
that a bhakta was Required to be a yogin, since bhakti by itself was 
not regarded as a sufficient means to the attainment of salvation. 
In the tenth chapter of the Parama-samhitd the process of yoga is 
described in a conversation between Brahma and Parama. It is said 
there that the knowledge attained by yoga is better than any other 

^ cic-chaktih sarva-karyabdih kultisthah parame$thy asau 
dvitiyd tasya yd saktih purusakhyddi-vikriyd 
visva-khyd vividhd-bhdsd Irtiyd kurund*-tmikd 

caturthT vi^ayam pt dpya nivrtty-dkhyd tathd punah. Vi$f^U‘SQnihitd, 

^ pUrvd-jndna~kriyd-saktih sarvdkhyd tasya pancaml. Ibid, 

® tasmdt sarva-prayatnena bhdkto yogi bkavet sadd. Ibid. Ch. 30. 
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kind of knowledge. When deeds are performed withoutj^o^a wisdom, 
they can hanlly bring about the desired fruition. Yoga means the 
peaceful union of the mind with any particular object^. When the 
mind is firmly fixed on the performance of the deed, it is called 
karma-yogcP'. When the mind is unflinchingly fixed on knowledge, 
it is called jndna-yogd^. He, however, who clings to the Lord 
Visnu in both these ways attains ultimately supreme union with 
the highest Lord. Both t\\e jndna-yoga and the karma-yoga, as the 
moral discipline of yama and niyama on the one hand and vairdgya 
(disinclination) and samddhi on the other, are ultimately supported 
in Brahman. It may be remembered that in the Gitd, karma-yoga 
means the performance of the scriptural caste-duties without any 
desire for their fruits. Here, however, the karma-yoga means yama 
and niyama, involving vrata, fasting (upavdsa) and gifts (dana), and 
probably also some of the virtues of diverse kinds of self-control. 
The term vairdgya means the wisdom by which the senses are made 
to desist from their respective objects; and the term samddhi means 
the wisdom by which the mind stays unflinchingly in the Supreme 
Lord. When the senses are through vairdgya restrained from their 
respective objects, the mind has to be fixed firmly on the Supreme 
Lord, and this is called yoga. Through continual practice, as the 
vairdgya grows firm, the vdsands, or the root-instincts and desires, 
gradually fail ofl'. It is advised that thtsyogin should not make any 
violent attetnpt at self-control, but should proceed slowly and 
gently, so tliat he may, through a long course of time, be able to 
bring his mind under complete control. He should take proper 
hygienic care of himself as regards food and oth<;r necessities for 
keeping the body sound and should choose a lonely place, free from 
all kinds of distractions, firr hisyo^a practice. He should not on any 
account indulge in any kind of practice which may be painful to his 
body. He should further continue to think that he is dependent on 
God and that birth, existence and destruction are things which do 
not belong to him. In this way the pure bhakti will rise in his mind, 

* yat karoti samadhanam cittasya viifaye kvacit 

tinukulam a-satnkfobhatn samyoga iti klrtyatc. 

Parama-samhitd, Ch. lo (MS.). 

® yadi karmdni badhnanti cittam askhalilam naram 

harma-yogo bhavaty esah sarva-pdpa-prandsanah. Ibid. 

“ yadi tu jnana evdrthe cittam hadhnilti nirvyathah 

inana-yogah sa vijneyah sarva-siddhi-karah iubhah. Ibid. 
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through which he will gradually be able to extract the root of at¬ 
tachment, He should also train himself to think of the evils of 
alluring experiences which have not yet been enjoyed, and he 
should thus desist from attaching himself to such experiences. 

As regards the preference of karma-yoga to jnana-yoga and vice 
versa, the view maintained here is that there can be no rule as re¬ 
gards the preference. There are some who are temperamentally 
fitted for karma-yoga and others (or jndna-yoga. Those who are of 
a special calibre should unite both courses, karma-yoga and jndna- 
yoga. 


Philosophy of the Ahirbudhnya-sainhita. 

In the Ahirbudhnya-samhitd Ahirbudhnya says that after under¬ 
going a long course of penance he received from Samkarsana true 
knowledge and that this true knowledge was the science of Sudar- 
sana, which is the support of all things in the worldk The ultimate 
reality is the beginningless, endless and eternal reality, which is 
devoid of all names and forms, beyond all speech and mind, the 
omnipotent whole which is absolutely changeless. From this 
eternal and unchangeable reality there springs a spontaneous idea 
or desire (samkalpa). This Idea is not limited by time, space or 
substance. Brahman is of the nature of intuition, of pure and 
infinite bliss (nihslma-sukhdnuhhava-laksana), and He resides every¬ 
where and in all beings. He is like the waveless sea. He has none 
of the worldly qualities which we find in mundane things. He is 
absolutely self-realized and complete in Himself, and cannot be 
defined by any expressions such as “this” or “such.” He is devoid 
of all that is evil or bad and the abode of all that is blissful and good. 
The Brahman is known by many names, such as "paramdtman," 
*'dtman” “bhagavdn,” “vasudeva,” “avyakta,” “prakrti," “pra- 
dhdna,” etc. When by true knowledge the virtues and sins ac¬ 
cumulated during many lives are destroyed, when the root-instincts 
or tendencies called vdsand are torn asunder and the three gunas and 
their products cease to bind a person, he directly realizes the nature 
of Brahman or the absolute reality, which can neither be described 

' sudarsana-svaruparn tat procyamdnatn mayd irnu 

srute yatrd' khilddhare samsayds te na santi vat. 

Ahirbudhnyasamhitdy iii. 2. 5. 
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nor defined by language as “this” or as “such." The Brahman in¬ 
tuitively perc eives all things and is the soul of all, and therefore, the 
past, present and the future have all vanished away from Him. 
Brahman does not exist therefore in time, as He is beyond time. 
Similarly He is beyond all primary and secondary qualities, and yet 
he possesses the six qualities. Of the qualities knowledge is re¬ 
garded as the first and the foremost. It is spiritual and self-illumin¬ 
ating; it enters into all things and reflects them, and is eternal. The 
essence of Brahman is pure consciousness, and yet He is regarded 
as possessing knowledge as a quality’. The power (fo/eh) of Brahman 
is regarded as that by which He has originated the world®. The 
spontaneous agency (kartrtva) of God is called His majesty 
{aisvarya). His strength (bala) is that by virtue of which He is 
never fatigued in His untiring exertion. His energy (vtrya) is that 
by virtue of which, being the material cause of the world. He yet 
remains unchanged in Himself. His self-sufficiency (tejas) is that 
by virtue of w hich He creates the world by His own unaided efforts. 
These five qualities are, however, all regarded as qualities of know¬ 
ledge, and knowledge alone is regarded as the essence of God. 
When such a Brahman, wdiich is of the nature of knowledge and is 
endowed with all qualities, resolves Himself into the idea of 
splitting Himself into the many, it is called Sudarsana. 

The powers of all things are in themselves of an unspeakable 
nature and cannot exist separately (a-prthak-sthita) from the sub¬ 
stances in which they inhere. They are the potential or subtle 
States of the substance itself, which are not perceived separately in 
themselves and cannot be defined as “this” or “not this” in any 
way, but can only be known from their effects®. So God has in Him 
the power (sahti) which exists as undifferentiated from Him, as the 
moonbeam from the moon. It is spontaneous, and the universe is 
but a manifestation of this power. It is called bliss (unanda), be- 


ajadom svd’tma-sambodhi nityani 5 an>d-vagdhanant 
jiidnatn ndma gunam prdhuh prulhammn guna-cintakah 
si'cirupani brahmanas lac ca gunas ca parigiyute. 

Ahirbudhnya~samhitd, iii. 2. 53. 

jagat-prakrti-bhdvo yah sd iaktih parikirtitd. Ibid. 2. 57. 

saktayah sarva-bhdvdfidm acintyd a^prihak-sihildh 
svariipe naiva drsytmte drsyante kdryatas tu tdh 
suk^mdvusthd hi sd fe$dtn sarva-bhdvd-ntigdrnini 
idantayd vidhdtum sd na ni^eddhiitn ca iakyate. Ibid. 2, 3, 
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cause it does not depend on anything (nirapeksataydnanda)] it is 
eternal (nitya), because it is not limited in time; it is complete 
{purna), because it is not limited by any form; it manifests itself as 
the world and is therefore called LakpnP. It contracts itself into 
the form of the world and is therefore called Kumlalini\ and it is 
called Vipiu-iakti because it is the supreme power of God. The 
power is in reality different from Brahman; but yet it appears as 
one therewith. With this power He is always engaged in an eternal 
act of creation, untired, unfatigued, and unaided by any other agent 
{satatam kurvato jagatY. The power of God manifests itself in two 
ways, as static entities such as avyakta, kdla and purusa and as 
activity. Sakti, or power of God as activity (kriyd), is spontaneous 
and of the nature of will and thought resulting in action'*. 'Fhis is 
also called samkalpa, or the Idea, which is irresistible in its move¬ 
ment whereby it produces all material objects and spiritual entities, 
such as avyakta, kdla and purusa!^. It is this power, which is other¬ 
wise designated as laksmt or visnu-sakti, that impels the avyakta 
into the course of evolution, and the purusa to confront the products 
of prakrti and run through the experiences. When it withdraws 
these functions from these entities, there is pralaya or dissolution. 
It is by the force of this power that at the time of creation the 
prakrti as the composite of the three gvnas is urged into creative 
evolution. The association of the purusa with the prakrti also is 
brought about by the same power. This Idea is vibratory by nature 
and assumes diverse forms, and thus by its various transformations 
produces various categories®. 

In the original state all the manifold world of creation was 
asleep, as it were, in an equilibrium in which all the qualities of God 
were completely suspended, like the sea when there are no waves 
ruffling its breast. Ifflis power, which exists in an absolutely static 
or suspended state, is pure vacuity or nothingness {sunyatva- 
rupirii) ; for it has no manifestation of any kind. It is self-dependent 

‘ jagattaya lakfyamdna sd lak^mlr iti glyate. Ahirbudhnya-samhitd, in. 9. 

* Ibid. 11. 59. 

“ svdtantrya-mula icchd-tma prek^a-rupah kriya-phalah. 

Ibid. nr. 30. 

* unme^o yah susamkalpah sarvatrdvydhatah krtau 
avyakta-kdla^putp-rupdrfi cetandcetandtmikdm. Ibid, in. 36, 31. 

^ so'yam sudarmnatft ndma samkalpah spandand-tmakah 
vibhajya bahudhd rupam bhdve bhdve'vatiftttdte. Ibid. in. 39. 
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and no reason can be assigned as to why it suddenly changes itself 
from a potential to an actual state*. It is one and exists in identity 
with the Brahman, or the ultimate reality. It is this power which 
creates as its own transformation all categories pure and impure and 
all material forms as emanations from out of itself’. It manifests 
itself as the hriya, the vtrya, tejas and the bala of God, mere forms 
of its own expression and in all forms of duality as subject and 
object, as matter and consciousness, pure and impure, the enjoyer 
and the enjoyed, the experiencer and the experienced, and so on. 
When it moves in the progressive order, there is the evt^lutionary 
ereation; and, when it moves in the inverse order, there is in¬ 
volution. 

From a pair of two different functions of this power the dif¬ 
ferent forms of pure creation come into being. Thus from know¬ 
ledge (fndna) and the capacity for unceasing work of never-ending 
creation {baia) we have the spiritual form of Samkatsana. From the 
function of spontaneous agency {aisvarya) and the unaffected ness 
in spite of change {vtrya) is generated the spiritual form of Prad- 
yumna; and from the power that transforms itself into the world- 
forms (sakti) and the non-dependence on accessories (tejas) is pro¬ 
duced the form as Aniruddha. These three spiritual forms are 
called vyuha (conglomeration) because each of them is the resultant 
of the conglomeration of a pair of gums. Though the two gums 
predominate in each vyuha, yet each vyuha piossesses the six 
qualities (sad-guna) of the Lord; for these are all but manifestations 
of Visnu®. Each of these forms existed for 1600 years before the 
next form emanated from it, and at the time of the involution also 
it took 1600 years for each lower form to pass into the higher form. 
Schrader, alluding to the Mahd-Sanatkumdra-Sarnhitd, says: 
“ Vasudeva creates from His mind the white goddess Santi and to¬ 
gether with her Sarnkarsana or Siva; then from the left side of the 
latter is born the red goddess Sri, whose son is Pradyumna or 
Brahman; the latter, again, creates the yellow Harasvatl and to- 


lasya staimitya-rupd ya iaktifi sunyaiva-rupin! 
ivatantryad eva kasmac cit kvacit somnefam ruhaii 
litma-bhutS hi yd iaktih pttrasya brahmano hareh. 

Ahirhudhnya-samhitd, V. 3 and 4, 

vyapti-mdiram guno’ nmefo murtti-hdra iti tridha 
sdtur-dtmya-sthitir vijnor guna-vyatikaro-dbhavd. Ibid. v. ai. 
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gether with her Aniruddha or Purusottama, whose Sakti becomes 
the black Rati, who is the threefold Mdyd~koia.”^ Schrader 
further draws attention to the fact that these couples are all outside 
the brahmanda and are therefore different in nature from the 
mundane gods, such as Siva, etc. The vyuhas are regarded as ful¬ 
filling three different functions, (i) the creation, maintenance and 
destruction of the world; (2) the protection of the mundane beings; 
and (3) lending assistance to those devotees who seek to attain the 
ultimate emancipation. Samkarsana exists as the deity superin¬ 
tending all the individual souls and separates them from the 
prakrti^. The second spiritual form superintends the minds (manas) 
of all beings and gives specific instruction regarding all kinds of 
religious performances. He is also responsible for the creation of 
all human beings and from among them such beings as have from 
the beginning dedicated their all to God and become absolutely 
attached to Him'*. As Aniruddha, he protects the world and leads 
men to the ultimate attainment of wisdom. He is also responsible 
for the creation of the world, which is an admixture of good and 
evil (misra-varga-sr^titn ca karotif. These three forms are in reality 
but one with Vasudeva. These avatdras are thus the pure avatdras 
of Visnu. 

In addition to these there are two other forms of manifestation, 
called dvesdvatdra and sdksdd-avatdra. The former is of two kinds, 
svarupdvesa (as in the case of avatdras like Para^urama, Rama, etc.) 
and iakty-dvesa (as the influx of certain special functions or powers 
of God, e.g. in the case of Brahma or Siva, who are on special 
occasions endowed with certain special powers of God). These 
secondary dvesdvatdras are by the will of God produced in the form 
of human beings, as Rama, Krsna, in the form of animals, as the 
Boar, the Fish and the Man-lion, or even as a tree (the crooked 
mango tree in the Dandaka forest). These forms are not the original 
transcendental forms of God, but manifest divine functions 


' Introduction to the Pancaratra by Schrader, p. 36. 

* sn’yant samasta-jlvanam adhiffhalrtaya sthitah 
sattikarfanas tu deveso jagat srfti-mands tatah 
jlva-tattvam adhifthaya prakrtes tu vivicya tat. 

Quoted from Visvaksena-samhita from Varavara’s commentary on Lokacirya’s 
Tattva-traya, p. 125. 

* See quotations from Vifvaksetia-sanihitd in Tattva-traya, pp. 126, 127. 

* Ibtd. p. 128. 
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through the will of God^. The primary forms {saksad-avatara) of 
incarnation are derived directly from the part of the Lord just as 
a lamp is lighted from another, and they are thus of a transcendent 
and non-mundane nature. Those who seek to attain liberation 
should worship these transcendent forms, but not the others^. The 
Vhvaksena-samhita quoted in the Tattva-traya considers Brahman, 
Siva, Buddha, Vyasa, Arjuna, Pavaka and Kuvera as inspired per¬ 
sons or dvesdvatdras who should not be worshipped by those who 
seek liberation. Another samhitd quoted there includes Rama, 
Atreya and Kapila in the list. 

Again, from each vyiiha three subsidiary vyuhas are said to 
appear. Thus from Vasudeva we have, Kesava, Narayana, and 
Madhava; from Sainkarsana arise Govinda, Visnu and Mad- 
husudana; from Pradyumna arise Trivikrama,Vamana and Sridhara, 
and from Aniruddha arise Hrsike^a, Padmanabha and Damodara. 
These are regarded as the deities superintending each month, 
representing tlie twelve suns in each of the rdsis. These gods are 
conceived for jiurposes of meditation. In addition to these, thirty- 
nine vibhava (manifesting) avatdras (incarnations) also are counted 
in the Ahirbudhnya-samhitd^, The objects for which these incarna¬ 
tions are made are described by Varavara as, firstly, for giving com- 

' mad-icchayii hi gaurfatvam numufyatvmn ive'cchayS.. . a-prahrta-svd-sSdhar- 
(ii}a-vigrahetfa sciha ndgatam. . .gaurtasya manusyaf a-dwad aprakrta-divya- 
sumtthdnam itara-Jdttymn krtvd avatdra-rUpatvd-hhdvdt sva-rupena na' gatam iti 
siddham. Tattva- traya, p. 130. 

pradurbhdvds tu mukhyd yc mad-arnsatvad visefatah 
ajahat-svahhuvd vibhavd divyd-prdkrla-vigrahdh 
dlpad dipd ivotpaund jagato rak^andya te 
arcyd eva hi sctiesa samsrty-uttarandya te 
mukhyd updsydh senesa anarcydn itardn viduh. 

Ibid. p. 131. 

® Ahirbudhnya-samhitd, p. 46. According to the Visvaksena-snrnhitd all the 
avatdras have come straight from Aniruddha or through other avatdras. Thus 
Brahman comes from Aniruddha and from him Mahesvara; Hayasirsa comes 
from Matsya, a manifestation of Krsna. According to the Padnta-tantra, Matsya. 
Karma and VaiSha come from Vasudeva, Nrsirnha, Vamana, Srirama, and 
Parasurama from Satnkarsana, Balarama from Pradyumna and Krsna and Kalki 
from Aniruddha (Padma-tantra, t. 2. 31, etc.). But according to the Laksml- 
tantra (tl. 55) all the vihhavas cisme from Aniruddha. There is another kind of 
avatdra, called aredvatdra. The image of Krsna, Nrsirpha, etc., when duly conse¬ 
crated according to the Vaisnava rites, becomes possessed with the power of 
Visnu and attains powers and influences which can be experienced by the devotee 
(Visvaksena-smn/iitd, quoted in Tattva-traya). In the aspect in which Aniruddha 
controls all beings as their inner controller, he is regarded as the antarydmy- 
avatdra. There fire thus four kinds of avatdras, vibhava, dveia, area and antary- 
dmin. The thirty-nine vibhava avatdras are Padmanibha, Dhruva, Ananta, 
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panionship in mundane forms to those saints who cannot live with¬ 
out it, and this is the interpretation of the word paritrdna (protec¬ 
tion) in the Gitd\ secondly, for destroying those who are opposed 
to the saints; thirdly, for establishing the Vedic religion, the 
essence of which is devotion to God*^. 

In the form as antarydmin, or the inner controller, the Lord 
resides in us as the inner controller of the self, and it is through His 
impulsion that we commit evil deeds and go to Hell or perform 
good deeds and go to Heaven. Thus we cannot in any way escape 


Saktyatman, Madhusfidana, Vidyidhideva, Kapila, Viivarupa, Vihangama, 
Krodatman, Vadavivaktra, Dhartna, Vagisvara, Ekarnavasayin, Kama{hesvara, 
Varaha, Narasimha, Piyusaharana, Sripati, Kantatman, Rahujit, Kalanemighna, 
Parijatahara, Lokanatha, [kantatman, Dattatreya, Nyagrodhasayin, Ekasrngatanu, 
Vamanadeva, Trivikrama, Nara, Narayana, Hari, Krsna, Parasurama, Rama, 
Vedavid, Kalkin, Patalasayana. They are of the nature of tejas and are objects of 
worship and meditation in their specific forms, as described in the Sdtziata- 
sarfthita (xil), or in the Ahirbudhya-sat^iila (LXVi). In the Narayanlya section of 
the Mahdbharata Vihangama or Haipsa, Kamathe^vara or KQrma, Ekasrngatanu 
or Matsya, VarSha, Nrsirpha, Vamana, ParaiurSma, RSma, Vedavid and Kalkin 
are mentioned as the ten uvataras. The avatSra Krodatman, Lokanatha and 
Kantatman are sometimes spoken of as Yajna Varaha, Manu Vaivasvata and 
Kama respectively. The latter is sometimes spoken of probably as Dhanvantari 
(see Schrader’s Paflcaravra, p. 45). The twenty-three avaldras spoken of in the 
BhSgavata-puratfci (i. 3) are all included in the above list. It is, however, doubtful 
whether Vagisvara is the same as Hayastrja, and Santatman as Sanaka or Narada, 
as Schrader says. The vibhava-avatdras mentioned in Rupa’s Laghu-bhdgavatd- 
ifirta are mostly included in the above list, though some names appear in slightly 
different form. Following the Brahma-sa/nhitd, Rupa, however, regards Kr^na 
as the real form (svayam-rupa) of God, According to him, being one with God, 
He may have His manifestations in diverse forms. This is called avatdra as 
ekatma-Titpa. This ekdtvia-rupa-avatdra may again be of two kinds, sva-vildsa 
and svd-mia. When the avatdra ja of the same nature as the Lord in powers and 
other qualities. He is called a ^t’dmj'a-oatara. TThus, VSsudeva is called a sva- 
vildsa-avatdra. But when the avatara has inferior powers. He is called a svd-msa- 
avatdra. Sarnkarsana, Pradyumna, Aniruddha, Matsya, Kurma, etc., are thus 
called svd-rnia-avatdra. When God, however, infuses one only with parts of His 
qualities, he is called an dvesa-avatdra. Narada, Sanaka, etc., are called dvesa- 
avatdras. The manifestation of the I.A>rd in the above forms for the good of the 
world is called avatdra. 

pUrvo-kta-visva-kdryd-rthdm a-pBrvd iva cet svayam 

dvdrd-ntareifa vd' vih-syur avatdrds tadd smrtdh 

Laghu-bhdgavatdmrta, p. 22. 

The arnidvatdra is sometimes called puru^dvatdra, while the manifestation of 
special qualities as in Brahma, Vi?nu. ^iva, etc., is called gutfdvatdras. The 
vibhavdvatdras are generally regarded as Hldvatdras ; vide also Sdtvata-sarnhitd, 
Ch. IX (77-84) and Ch. xii. 

^ Tattva-traya, p, 138. The word sadku is here defined as ■'nirmatsardh 
mat-samdirayane pravrttdh man-ndma^kanna-svarupdndm vdn-manasd-gocaralayd 
mad-darsanena vind atma-dharana-po^anddikam alabhamdndh kfaifa-mdtra-kdlam 
kalpa-sahasrarn manvdndh praHlhila-sarva-gdtrd bhaveyuh." 
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from this inner controller. In another of His forms He stays within 
onr heart as the object of our meditation^. Again, when certain 
images are made of earth, stone, or metals, and they are properly 
installed with proper ceremonials, these are inspired with the pre¬ 
sence of God and with His special powers. Tbe.se are called 
arcavatdras, or image-incarnations, for purposes of worship by 
which all desirable ends may be achieved. There are thus five kinds 
of existence for the Lord; firstly as his absolute state (para), 
secondly as tyuhn, thirdly as vihhavdvaldra (primary and secondary), 
fourthly as antarydmin, and fifthly as arcdvatdra^. 

In the Ahirbudhnya-samhitd we hear also that by the power of 
sudarsana, or the divine Idea (by the activity of which the vyuha 
forms are produced), a divine location is produced which is of the 
nature of knowledge and bliss radiant with its (sudarsana’s) glow. 
All the experiences that are enjoyed here are blissful in their nature, 
and the denizens of this transcendent spiritual world who ex¬ 
perience them are also blissful in their nature, and their bodies are 
constituted of knowledge and bliss®. The denizens of this world are 
souls emancipated in the last cycle. I'hey remain attached, how¬ 
ever, to the form of the deity to which they were attached in the 
mundane lifeh 

The Lord in the highest form is always associated with His 
power (iSakti) Laksrni or Sri®. In the Tattva-traya and its com¬ 
mentary by Varavara we hear of three consort deities, LaksmI, 
Bhumi and Nila. Schrader points out that these deities are 
identified (in the Vihagendra-sarnhitu and in the Sita-upanisad) 
with will (icchd), action (Kriyd), and the direct manifesting power 
(sdksdt-sakti). In the Sitd-upanisad, to which bchrader refers, 
Sitd is described as the Mahalaksmi which exists in the three forms, 
icchd, jiidna and kriyd. .Sita is there regarded as the power which 
exists different from, and as one w'ith, the supreme Lord, consti- 
tutintr within herself all the conscious and unconscious entities of 
the universe. It exists also in three forms as Lak.smI, Bhumi and 

* Tattvo-trttya, 139, 140. 

“ See quotation from Visvnksena-samhita quoted in TaUva-traya, p. 133. 

^ suddha piirvoditd srstir yd sd xyuha-di-hhedinl 

swlarscmd-khydt samkalpdt lasya eva prabho-jjvcdd. 
jntuulntmdamayl stydnd deia-bhdxHim vrajaty^ iitc 
sa desafi paramam xyurna nirnudiun purusdt paruw, rtc. 

Ahirbudhnya-siimhitd, vi. 21-22. 

® Jhid. VI. 25. 


* Ibid. VI. 29. 
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Nila, as benediction, power, and as the Sun, the Moon and Fire. 
The third form is responsible for the development of all kinds of 
vegetation and all temporal determinations^. 

In the sixth chapter of the Ahirbudhnya-samhitd the inter¬ 
mediate creation is described. It is said there that the power of 
God as the supreme ego is at once one and different from Him, The 
Lord cannot exist without His power nor can the power exist with¬ 
out Him. These two are regarded as the ultimate cause of the world. 
The manifestations that are revealed as the vyiihas and the vtbhavas 
are regarded as pure, for through their meditations the yogins attain 
their desired end^. From the vyiiha and the vibhava proceed the 
impure creation {suddhetard-srstiY. Power is of two kinds, i.e. 
power as activity, and power as determinants of being or existence 
(bhuti-sakti). This bhuti-sakti may be regarded as a moving Idea 
{samkalpatnayt murti). The process of activity inherent in it may be 
regarded as manifesting itself in the form of ideas or concepts 
actualizing themselves as modes of reality. The impure creation is 
of a threefold nature as purusa, guna and kdla (time). Purusa is re¬ 
garded as a unity or colony of pairs of males and females of the four 
castes, and these four pairs emanate from the mouth, breast, thighs 
and legs of Pradyumna. From the forehead, eyebrows, and ears of 
Pradyumna also emanate the subtle causal state of time and the 
gunas (suksma-kdla-gund-vasthd). After the emanation of these 
entities the work of their growth and development was left to 
Aniruddha, who by the fervour of his Yoga evolved the original 
element of time in its twofold form as kdla and niyati. He also 
evolved the original energy as gum into the three forms of sattva. 


* Certain peculiar interpretations of the iccha-sakti, kriya-sakti and sak^dt- 
iahti are to be found in the Sltd-upanifad. The SdWatd-samhitd (ix. 85) describes 
twelve other energies such as 

laksmlh, pustir, dayd nidra, kfama, kdntis sarasvati, 
dhrtir maim ratis tu^tir matir dvadamml smrtd. 

See also Schrader's Introduction to Paficaratra, p. 55. The theory of these 
energies is associated with the avatdra theory. 

“ Schrader, on the evidence of Padma-tantra, says that god as para or ulti¬ 
mate is sometimes identified with and sometimes distinguished from the vyuha 
Vasudeva. The para Vssudeva becomes vyuha VSsudeva with His one half and 
remains as NSrayana, the creator of the primeval water (mdyd). Paficaratra, 
p. .'id- 

“ bhutifi iuddhetara visnoh purufo dvi-caturmayati 

sa manunam samdhdro brahma-hfattradi-bhedinam. 

Ahirbudhnya-sartihita, vi. 8-9. 
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rajas and tamas in succession, i.e. the original primeval energy as 
guna (called sometimes prakrti in cognate literature) was first 
evolved into sattva guna\ from it evolved the rajas, and from the 
rajas evolved the tamas. This original undeveloped guna produced 
from Pradyumna (which, in other words, may be termed prakrti) 
receives impregnation from the fervour of Aniruddha, and thereby 
evolves itself first into sattva, then into rajas, and then into 
tamas. This doctrine can therefore be regarded as sat-karya-smda 
only in a limited sense; for without this further impregnation from 
the fervour of Aniruddha, it could not by itself have produced the 
different gunas of sattva, rajas and tamas^. 

Aniruddha, however, was directed by Pradyumna not only to 
develop the unconscious power (sakti) but also the purtisa which 
exists as it were inside that power, which shows itself as tiiyati 
(destiny) and kata (time). From the unconscious power as destiny 
and time ev olves first the sattva and from it the rajas and from the 
rajas the tamas. According to the Visvaksena-samhitd, Aniruddha 
created Brahma and Brahma created all the men and women of the 
four castes-. 

Buddhi evolves from tamas and from that ahamkdra and from 
that evolve the five tan-matras, and also the eleven senses. From 
the five tan-matras the five gross elements are produced, and from 
these, all things, which are the modifications of the gros.s elements. 

The word purusa is used here in a special sense, and not in the 
ordinary Samkhya sense. Purusa here signifies a colony of selves, 
like cells in a honeycomb®. These selves are asr.ociated with the 
beginningless vasands or root-impressions. They are but the special 

^ artahstha-puru^dm saktim tdm adaya 

samvardhuyati yogena hy anirudhah sva-tejasd. 

Ahirbudhnya-samhitdf vi. 14. 

* The Visvakst'na-sandiitd criticizes in this connection the Vedic people, who 
did nut believe in the monotheistic God but depended on the Vedic sacrificial 
rituals and work for the attainment of Heaven and ultimately fell down to the 
course of mundane life {samsara): 

lrayT~rndrgL‘.su nisndtdh phala-x'dde ramanti te 
devadln eva 7 nanvdnd na ca mtlm menirc param 
tamah-prdyds tv ime kccin mama nindam prakurvate 
sarjddpam kurzafe lyagram x^eda-vade^u nifthitdh 
vidm na jdnatiti mohena mayi hhakli-pardnmukhdfi 
svargd-disu ramanty ete avasdne patanti te, 

Tattva-traya, p. 128, 

sarvdtmandm samastir yd koso madhu^krtdm iva, 

Ahirbudhnya-samidtdf vi. 33. 
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manifestations (bhiiti-bheddh) of God and are in themselves omni¬ 
scient; but they are permeated by avidya (ignorance) and the 
afflictions which are involved in its very nature, through the power 
qf God acting in consonance with His thought-movement^. These 
selves thus rendered impure and finite are called and it is they 
who thus suffer bondage and strive for salvation, which they after¬ 
wards attain. The purusa, being made up of these selves (jwas), 
which are impure, is also partly impure, and is therefore regarded 
as both pure and impure (suddhy-asuddhimaya, vi. 34). This purusa 
contains within it the germs of all human beings, which are called 
manus. They are in themselves untouched by afflictions (klesa) and 
the root-impression {asaya), and are omniscient and impregnated 
through and through by God. Their association with avidya. 
through the will of God is therefore external. The germ of the 
caste-distinction and distinction as male and female is regarded as 
primordial and transcendent (compare purusa-sukta), and the dis¬ 
tinction is said to exist even in these manus which are said to be 
divided in four pairs. The avidya imitates the spiritual movement 
of thought, and through it the individual selves, though pure in 
themselves, are besmeared with the impurities of root-impressions. 
These selves remain in the stage of conglomeration or association 
through the desire of Visnu, the Lord, and this stage is caWtApurusa 
(purusa-pada)^. I'hey are made to appear and disappear from the 
nature of God. Being a manifestation of His own nature, they are 
uncreated, eternally existing, entities which are the parts of the 
very existence (bhuty-amsah) of God. 

'I'hrough the impulse or motivation ot the thought-activity of 
God, an energy {sakti) is generated from Aniruddha. Moved again 
by the desire of God, the aforesaid manus descend into this energy 
and remain there as a developing foetus {tisthanti kalalibhutdh, vi. 
45). The energy of Visnu is of a twofold nature, as dynamic 
activity (kriydkhya) and as determining being {hhuti), the latter 
being the result of the former®. This dynamic activity is different 

^ dtmano hhuti-bhedds te sarva^jndh sarvato^mukhdh 

hhagavac-chakti-mayaiviim manda-tlvrddl-bhdvaya 
tat-tat-sudarsatto-nmesa^nirnesd-riukrtd-tmand 
sarvato'vidyayd viddhdh kleiamayd vasJkrtdh. 

Ahirbudhnya-sarfihitd, vi. 35, 36. 

* visnoh samkalpa-rupena sthitvdsmin pauruse pade. Ibid, 

® kriydkhyo yo*yam unmesah sa bhuti-parivartakah. Ibid. vi. 29. 
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from God, the possessor of this energy. It is designated variously 
Laksmi and desire {samkalpa) or free will [svatantrya-mulaicchdtma). 
'I’his will operates as an intellectual visualization {pteksd-rupali 
kriyd-phalah), which again produces the other manifestations of 
God as avyakta, kdla and puruui. At the time of each creation He 
associates the avyakta with the evolutionary tendencies, the kdla 
with its operative movement (kalana) and the purma with all kinds 
of experienc(ts. At the time of dissolution these powers are with¬ 
drawn. 

In the foetus-like condition of the manus in the energy [sakti) 
of God there exist the entities of guna and kdla. Through the opera¬ 
tion of the sunrerne energy or will of God (Vimu-samkalpa-coditaK) 
there springs up from time-energy (kdla-sakti) the subtle Destiny 
(niyati), which represents the universal ordering clement (sarva- 
niydmakah). The time and guna exist in the womb of the sakti. The 
conception of this sakti is thus different from that ot prakrti of the 
Sarnkhya-Patahjala in that the gums are the only root-elements, 
and time is conceived as somehow included in the operation of the 
gunas. As the niyati is produced from the time-energy, the manus 
descend into this category. Later on there springs from niyati^ time 
{kdla) through the will of God, and then the manus descend again 
into this category h It has already been said that the kdla energy 
and guna are co-cxisting elements in the primordial sakti of God. 
Now this ^M«a-potential manifests itseit in a counse of gradual 
emergence through time. As the sattva-guna first manifests itself 
through time, the manus descend into that category and later on, 
with the emergence of rajas from sattva and of tamus from rajas, 
they descend into the rajas and the tamas. The emergence of rajas 
from sattva and of tamas from rajas is due to the operation of the 
will-activity of God (yisnu-samkalpa-coditdt). Though the will- 
dynamic of Visnu is both immanent and transcendent throughout 
the process of succeeding emergents, yet Visnu is regarded as 
specially presiding over sattva, Brahma over rajas, and Rudra over 
tamas. Tamas is regarded as heavy (guru), agglutinative {vistam- 

^ In describing' the process of dissolution it i,s said that at one stage the uni¬ 
verse exists only as time {kdla). The energy manifested in time (kala-gata- 
saktih) is called kdla, and it is this energy that moves all things or behaves as the 
transformer of all things {aiesa-prakdlinJ). Ahirbudhnya-samhiiu, iv. 48. Time 
is described also as the agent that breaks up all things, just as the violence of 
a river breaks its banks: Kalayaty akhilam kdlyam naA-kUlam yathd rayah. 
Ibid. VI. 51, 
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bhana), delusive (mohana) and statical (apravrttimat)-, rajas is 
always moving and sorrowful; sattva is described as light, trans¬ 
parent and devoid of impurities or defects and pleasurable^. With 
the development of the three gunas through the will of God, a part 
of these gunas attains sameness of character, and this part is the 
unity of the three gunas (traigunya), the equilibrium of gunas (guna- 
samya), ignorance (avidyd), nature (svabhdva), cause (yoni), the 
unchangeable (aksara), the causeless (ayoni), and the cause as guna 
{guna-yoniy. 

This participation in equal proportions (anyundnatirikta) of the 
gunas in a state of equilibrium (guna-sdmya), which is essentially 
of the nature of tamas (tamomaya), is called the root (mula) and the 
prakrti by the Sarnkhyists, and the manus descending into that 
category by gradual stages are known by the names conglomeration 
{samasti), purusa, the cause (yoni), and the unchangeable {kutastha). 
The category of time, which is the transforming activity of the 
world (jagatah samprakalanam), associates and dissociates the 
purusa and the prakrti for the production of the effects. The thought 
power of God, however, works through the tripartite union of time, 
prakrti and the manus, behaving as the material cause, like a lump 
of clay, and produces all the categories beginning with mahat to the 
gross elements of earth, water, etc. Like water or clay, the prakrti 
is the evolutionary or material cause, the purusa is the unchangeable 
category that contributes to the causal operation merely by its con¬ 
tiguity^. The category of time is the internal dynamic pervading the 
prakrti and the purusa. The trinity olprakrti, purusa and kdla is the 
basis for the development of all the succeeding categories. In this 

' sattvam latra laghu svaccluim guna-rupam anatnayam. Ahirbudhnya-samhitu, 
VI. 52; tad etat pracalani duhkham rajah sasvat pravrttimat. Ibid. VI. 57; guru 
vislamhhanam iaivan mohanarn edpravrttimat. Ibid. vi. 60. 

“ sudarsanamayetuti'va samkalpend’tra vai hareh 

eodyamane'pi sr^ly-arthani purnatn guna-yugani tadd 

amsatah sdmyam dydli vifnu-samka/pa-coditam. Ibid. vi. 61-62. 

The passage is somewhat obscure, in so far as it is difficult to understimd how 
the gunas become partially (amsatah) similar. The idea probably is that, when the 
gunas are moved forward for creative purposes, some parts of these gunas fail to 
show their distinctive features, and show themselves as similar to one another. 
In this stage the specific characters of only these evolving gunas are annulled, and 
they appear as one with lamas. The proportion of sattva that appears to be 
similar to tamas is also the proportion in which tamas becomes similar to rajas. 

’ payo-mrd-adival tatra prakrtiht parindminj 

pumdn aparindml san sannidhdnena kdtanam 
kdlah pacali tattve dve prahrtirn purufum ca ha. Ibid. vii. 5, 6. 
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trinity prakrti is. the evolutionary cause that undergoes the trans¬ 
formation, piirusa, though unmoved in itself, is that which by its 
very presence gives the occasion for the transformation, and time 
is the inner dynamic that behaves as the inner synthetic or struc¬ 
tural cause. But these causes in themselves are not sufficient to 
produce the development of the trinity. Tlie trinity is moved to de¬ 
velop on the evolutionary line by the spiritual activity of God. 
Purusa is regarded as the adhistlidna-karana, kdla as th(; principle 
of inner activity, and the spiritual activity of God as the transcendent 
and immanent agent in which the eausal trinity fintls its funda¬ 
mental active principle. As the first stage of such a development 
there emerges the category of niahat, which is called by different 
names, e.g. vidyd, gauh, yavani, brdfimi, vadhil, irddhi, mati, 
madhu, akhydti, isvara, and prajnd. According to the prominence 
of tamas, sattva and rajas, the category of tnahat is known by three 
different names, kdla, buddhi and prdna, in accordance with the 
moments in which there are special manifestations of tamas, sattva 
and rajas^. Gross time as moments, instants or the like, the in- 
telligizing activity of thought {buddhi) and the volitional activity 
{prdna) may also be regarded as the tripartite distinction of mahaP. 
There seems to be a tacit implication here that the activity implied 
in both thought and volition is schematized, as it were, through 
time. The unity of thought and volition is effected through the 
element of time; for time has been regarded as the kalana-kdrana, 
or the structural cause. The sattva side of the mahat manifests itself 
as virtue {dharma), knowledge {jridna), disinclination {vairdgya), 
and all mental powers {aisvarya). The opposite of these is associated 
with that moment of mahat which is associated with the manifesta¬ 
tion of tamas. 

With the ex'olution of the mahat the rnanus descend into it. 
From the mahat and in the mahat there spring the senses by which 
the objects are perceived as existent or non-existent*. Again, from 
and in the mahat there springs the aharnkdra through the influence 

^ killo buddhis tatha prdna iii Iredhd sa fflyate 

tamah-.uittva-rajo-bheddt tat-tad-unme^a-sanjnayd, 

Ahirbudhnya’’Samhitdy vii. 9. 

2 kiilas trufi-lavddy dtmd buddhir adhyavasayinl 

prdnah prayatandkdra ity* eta mahato bhiddk. Ibid. vci. ii. 

* hodhan'nn vdma vaidyam tadindriyam te^ii jdyate 

yendrthdn odhyavasyeyuh sad~as<it~prainbhdiiinah. Ibid. vii. 14. 
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of the spiritual energy of God*. This ahamkdra is also called by the 
names of abhimdna, prajdpati, abhimantd and boddhd. The aham¬ 
kdra is of three kinds, vaikdrika, taijasa and bhutddi, in accordance 
with the predominance of sattva, rajas or tamas. The aharnkdra 
manifests itself as will, anger, greed, mind (manas), and desire 
(trsd). When the aharnkdra is produced, the manus descend into it. 
From aharnkdra there is then produced the organ of tliinking 
(cintandtmakarn indriyam) of the manus called manas. It is at this 
stage that the manus first become thinking entities. From the tamas 
side of aharnkdra as bhutddi there is produced the sabda-tan-mdtra, 
from which the dkdsa is produced. Akdsa is associated with the 
quality of sabda and gives room for all things. Akdsa is thus to be 
regarded as unoccupied space, which is supposed to be associated 
with the quality of sound^. With the emergence of dkdsa the manus 
descend into that category. From the vaikdrika aharnkdra there 
spring the organs of hearing and of speech**. The manus at this stage 
become associated with these senses. Then from the bhutddi, by 
the spiritual desire of God, the touch-potential is produced, and 
from this is produced the air {vdyu). By the spiritual desire of God 
the sense-organ of touch and the active organ of the hand are pro¬ 
duced from the vaikdrika aharnkdra. At this stage the manus be¬ 
come associated with these two receptive and active senses. From 
the bhutddi there is then produced the light-heat potential from 
which is produced the gross light-heat. Again, from the vaikdrika 
ahamkdra the visual organ and the active organ of the feet are pro¬ 
duced, and the manus are associated with them. From the hhiitddi 
the taste-potential is produced, and from it is produced water. 
Further, from the vaikdrika ahamkdra there is produced the taste- 
organ and the sex-organ, and the manus are associated with them. 
From the bhutddi there is produced the odour-potential and from 
it the earth. Also, from the vaikdrika aharnkdra there arises the 
cognitive .sense of smelling and the active sense of secretion. The 
manus at this stage descend into this category through the spiritual 
creat've desire of God^. 


’ vidyayu udare tatrahamkrtir niima jayate. Ahirbudhnya-samhita, \u. 15. 

“ sahdai'-ka-p.unam dkasam avakasapradayi cn. Ibid. VII. zz. 

^ tads vaikarikat punah irotrarn vag iti vijnana-karme-ndriya-yugarn mime. 
Ibid. vn. Z3-Z4. 

* Ibid. vii. 39, 40. 
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The process of development herein sketched shows that one 
active sense and one cognitive sense arise together with the develop¬ 
ment of each category of matter, and with the final development of 
all the categories of matter there develop all the ten senses (cog¬ 
nitive and conative) in pairs. In the chapter on the gradual dissolu¬ 
tion of the categories we see that with the dissolution of each cate¬ 
gory of matter a pair of senses also is dissolved. The implication of 
this seems to be that there is at each stage a co-operation of the 
material categories and the cognitive and conative senses. The selves 
descend into the different categories as they develop in the pro¬ 
gressive order of evolution, and the implication of this probability 
is that the selves, having been associated from the beginning with 
the evolution of the categories, may easily associate themselves with 
the senses and the object of the senses. When all the categories of 
matter and the ten sense.s are develojied, there are produced the 
function of imagination, energy of will [samrambha), and the five 
pranas from manas, ahamkdra and huddhi-, and through their de¬ 
velopment are produced all the elements that may co-operate to¬ 
gether to form the concrete personality^. 'I'hc order followed in the 
process of development in evolution was maintained in an inverse 
manner at tlie time of dis.solution. 

'Fhe abf ve-mentioned manus produce in their wives many 
children, who are called mdnavas. 'i'hey in their turn produce many 
other childnm w'ho are called the new mdnavas, or the new men, in 
all the four castes, liiose among them who perform their work for 
a hundred years with true discriminative knowledge enter into the 
supreme person of Hari. Those, however, who perform their/samar 
with motives of reaping their effects pass through rebirths in 
consonance with their actions. As has been said before, the manus 
may be regarded as the individuated forms of the original kutastha 
purusa. All thejivas are thus but parts of Visnu’s own self-realizing 
being (bhuty-amsa). Now the prakrti, which is also called vidyd, 

^ s(imh<dpas caiva samrambhah pranfth pancavidhds tathd 

manastt'hamkrU'.r buddher jdyante purvam eva tu 
evam sampurna-sarvangdh prdndpdnddi-samyutdh 
sarve-ndriya-yutas tatra dehino manavo mune. 

Ahirhudhnya-sarnhild, vil. 42, 43. 

Thus from bhutddi, acting in association with taijasa ahamkdra, are produced 
successively the five tan-mdtras of $abda, sparia, mpa, rasa stnd gandha, from each 
of which in the same order are produced the five bhutas of dkdsa, vdyu, tejas, 
ap and prihiv>. Again, from the associated work of taijasa and vaikdrika 
ahamkdra ther i are produced the five cognitive and conative senses. 
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and which at the time of the creative process showers itself as rain 
and produces the food-grains, and which at the beginning of the 
dissolution shows itself as a drying force, begins to manifest itself 
as showering clouds and produces the food-grains. By consuming 
the food thus produced by nature men fall from their original state 
of perfect knowledge (jndna-bhramsam prapadyante). At such a 
stage the original manus produce the scriptures for the guidance of 
those men who have fallen from their original omniscience. 
Thence men can only attain their highest goal by following the 
guidance of the scriptures^. It thus appears that the power of 
Visnu as consciousness, bliss and action splits itself into twofold 
form as the realizing activity and the object, called respectively the 
bhdvaka and the bhavya. The former is the thought-activity of the 
Lord and the latter is that part of Him which manifests itself as the 
object of this activity. This leads to the pure and the impure crea¬ 
tion. The kutastha puru^a of the four manus stands intermediate 
between the pure and the impure creation®. There is nothing what¬ 
soever outside the sphere of the Sudarsana sakti of the Lord. 

On the central question of the relation of God with thejivas the 
general view of the Pancaratra, as well as that of the Ahirbudhnya, 
seems to be that at the time of dissolution they return to God 
and remain in a potential form in Him, but again separate out at the 
time of the new creation. At the time of emancipation, however, 
they enter into God, never to come out of Him. But though they 
enter into Him, they do not become one with Him, but have an 
independent existence in Him or enter into the abode of Visnu, the 
Vaikuntha, which is often regarded as identical with Him. This is 
probably a state of what is found in many places described as the 
sdlokya-mukti. In the fourteenth chapter of the Ahirbudhnya- 
samhitd mukti is described as the attainment of Godhood {bhaga- 
vattd-mayi mukti, or vaisnavam tad viset padam)^. The means by 

‘ tat tu vaidyam payah prdsya sarve mdnava-tnanavdh 
jilana-bhranisam prapadyante sarva~jiiah svala eva te. 

Ahirbudhnya-samhitd, vli. 6i, 6a. 

Compare this with the Jewish Christian doctrine of the fall of man, as suggested 
by Schrader’s introduction to the PaftcarStra, p. 78. 

* arniayoh puruso madhye yah slhitah sa calur-yugah 

suddhe-tara-mayarn viddhi kutastham tarn mahd-mune. Ibid. vii. 70. 

Compare the view of the Gaudiya school, which regards the jlva as the tatasthd 
Sakti of God, which is between the anhirangd and the vahirangd Sakti. 

’ Ibid. XIV. 3, 4 and 41. 
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which mukti can be attained is said to be a virtuous course of action 
without seeking any selfish ends*. The jivas are described as begin¬ 
ningless, infinite, and as pure consciousness and bliss, and as being 
largely of the nature of God (bhagavanmaya)', but still they are 
described as owing their existence to the spiritual t:nergy of God 
{hhagavad-bhavitah saddy. This idea is further clarified when it is 
said that side by side with the hhdvya and the bhdvaka powers of 
God we have a third power called the pum-mkti, of which we hear 
in the Gitdd.^ Ksetrajm-sakti and in the Gaudiya school as tatastha 
saktp. Apart, from the three powers of God as creation, mainte¬ 
nance and destruction. He has a fourth and a fifth power called 
favour [anugrahu) and disfavour (nigraha). The Lord is, of course, 
self-realized and has no unachieved end, and has absolutely unim¬ 
peachable independence; but still in His playful activity He acts 
like a king just as He wishes*. I'his idea of krldd is repeated in the 
Gaudiya school as lUd. All these activities of His are but the dif¬ 
ferent manifestations of His thought-activity called sudarsana. In 
His own playful activity as disfavour He covers up the natural con¬ 
dition of the jiva, so that in place of His infinitude, he appears as 
atomic, in place of His omnipotence, he can do but little, in place 
of His omniscience, He becomes largely ignorant and possesses but 
little knowledge. These are the three impurities anil the three types 
of bondage. 'I'hrough this covering activity the jlvu is afflicted with 
ignorance, egoism, attachment, antipathy, etc. being afflicted by 
ignorance and the passions, and being goaded by the tendency to¬ 
wards achieving the dcsiral>le and avoiding the undesirable. He 
performs actions leading to beneficial and harmful results. He thus 
undergoes the cycle of birth and rebirth, and is infested with dif¬ 
ferent kinds of root-instincts (lulsand). It is through the power of 
this bondage and its requirements that the powers of creation, 
maintenance and destruction are roused and made active to arrange 
for rewards and punishments in accordance with the karmas of the 
jivas. As proceeding from the very playful nature of God, which 
precedes time (kdla), and is beginningless, the bondage also is said 
to be beginningless. The above description of bondage as happening 

^ sAdhantun tnsya ca prokto dhanno nirahhisoffdhikah. 

Ahirhiidhfiyd-samhita^ xiv, 4. 

^ Ibid, ® pum-saktih kCilamayy anydpumdn so*yam udnitah. Ibid. xcv. jo. 

* sarvair (m-anuyojyani tal svatantryarn divyum Tsituh 

uvapta-visva-lidmo^pi kridaut tiijovad vmi. Ibid. xiv. 13. 
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at some time through a process of fall from original nature is by way 
of analysis of the situation. Through the power of God as anugraha, 
or grace, God stops the course of karma for zjtva on whose con¬ 
dition of sorrow and suffering He happens to take pity. With the 
cessation of the good and bad deeds and their beneficent and harm¬ 
ful results through the grace of God the jwa looks forward to 
emancipation and is moved by a feeling of disinclination and begins 
to have discriminative knowledge. He then turns to scriptures and 
to teachers, follows the course of action dictated by Sarnkhya and 
Yoga, and attains the Vedantic knowledge, finally to enter the 
ultimate abode of Visnu. 

Laksmi is regarded as the ultimate eternal power of Visnu, and 
she is also called by the names Gaurl, Sarasvatl and Dhenu. It is 
this supreme power that manifests itself as Samkarsana, Pradyumna 
and Aniruddha. Thus, these separate powers are observable only 
when they manifest themselves, but even when they do not mani¬ 
fest themselves they exist in God as His great supreme power 
Laksmi. It is this Laksmi that is called Brahma, Visnu, or Siva. 
The vyakti, avyakti, purusa and kdla or sdmkhya and yoga are all 
represented in the Laksmi. Laksmi is the ultimate supreme power 
into which all the others resolve themselves. As distinct from the 
other manifested powers it is often called the fifth power.-The 
emancipated person enters into this Laksmi, which is regarded as 
the highest abode of Visnu (paratn dhavia or paramarn padam), or 
the highest Brahman. This power (sakti) is also regarded as having 
an inner feeling of bliss; and yet it is of the nature of bliss, and is 
designated as the bhdva form of Visnu and also as the ujjvala 
(shining). I’his sakti is also regarded as discharging the five func¬ 
tions (panca-krtya-kari) of creation, maintenance, destruction, 
grace and disfavour mentioned above. Brahman, as associated with 
this mkti, is called the highest Visnu as distinguished from the 
lower Visnu, the god of maintenance. This sakti is always in a state 
of internal agitation though it may not be observed as such from 
outward appearance. This internal agitation and movement are so 
subtle that they may appear to be in a state of absolute calmness 
like that of the ocean^. Thus sakti is also called the maya of Visnu^. 

^ sadd pratdyamdnd*pi suksmair hkdvairalak^anaifi. 

nirvydpdreva sd hhdti staimityam iva co'dadheh. 
tayai vo’pahitam Brahma mtvihxdpajp, nitahjanam, 

Ahirbudhnya-samhita, Li. 49. 

* muyd'searya-karawena panca^krtya-katl sadd. Ibid. Li. 58. 
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It is a part of this power that transforms itself as the hhdvya and the 
hhdvaka sakti, of whicli the latter is also known by the name 
sudarsana. The bhdvya shows itself as the world, and its objective 
import is the world. 

The thought-activity by which the concept shows itself in the 
ideal and in the objective world as thought and its significance, the 
object, is the epitome of the power of Sudarsana. V/hen all the ex¬ 
ternal movement of the objective is ideally grasped in the word, we 
have also in it the manifestation of the power of Sudarsana, or the 
supreme thought-activity of Ciod. All the causality of the objective 
world is but a mode of the manifestation of the Sudarsana power. 
Thus not only all the movements of the external world of nature 
and the movement implied in speech, but the subjective-objective 
movement bv which the world is held together in thought and in 
speech are the naanifestation of the Sudarsana power. All expressions 
or manifestations are either in the way of qualities or actions, and 
both are manifestations of the Sudarsana power of (Joil. Our words 
can signify only these two ways of being. For this reason they refer 
only to the Sudarsana, which is attributive to God, hut cannot ex¬ 
press the nature of God. Words, therefore, cannot reveal the nattire 
of God. 'Fhe word may hold the universe within it as its mystic 
symbol and may repre.sent within it all its energies, but, in any case, 
though it may engulf within it the whole universe and secure the 
merging of the universe in itself and can identify itself with God, 
■such identification can only be with the Sudarsana power of God, 
and the entrance into God, or the realization of Him through the 
word or thought, can only be through the Sudarsana power, which 
is a part of I.aksmI. Thus unity with God can only mean union with 
Sudarsana, or entrance into Lak.srnH. 

.-\doration (fiamah) means the spontaneous acceptance of the 
highest Ford as the master on the part of a man who has achieved 
it through a wise enlightenment" Superiority {jyaydn) consists of 
greatness of qualities and existence in earlier time'b God alone is 
superior, and everything else is inferior. 'J'hc relation between the 
latter and the former is that the latter cxi.sts for the former or is 
dependent on the former. This relation is called {hsa-hsitd). The 
^ Ahirhudh'iYu-sawhilu, i.i. bg-yH. 

^ pre'^su'Vfjtan pravrttir ytl prahvl-bhavd-tmika svaUih 

uihr^tam param uddisya tun namnh parigiyate. Ibid. LII. 2. 

^ kfd iU, gunatas ettivu ptakarso yatra tisthuti 

saldus lam rnuhhyayd vrityd jyaydn ity avalambau\ Ibid, Hi. 4, 
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relation between the two is that one should be the adorer and the 
other the adored (nantr-nantavya-bhavd). True adoration is when 
such an adoration proceeds naturally as a result of such a relation, 
without any other motive or end of any kind—the only idea being 
that God is supremely superior to me and I am absolutely inferior 
to Him^, This process of adoration not only takes the adorer to 
God, but also brings God to him. The presence of any motive of 
any kind spoils the effectuation of the adoration. This adoration is 
the first part of the process of prapatti, or seeking the protection of 
God® Now on account of the presence of beginningless root- 
impressions (vdsand), and of natural insignificance of power and 
association with impurity, man’s power of knowledge or wisdom 
becomes obstructed; and when a man becomes fully conscious of 
such weakness, he acquires the quality of kdrpanya or lowliness. 
A feeling or consciousness of one’s independence obstructs this 
quality of lowliness. The great faith that the supreme God is always 
merciful is called the quality of mahd-viivdsa. The idea that God is 
neutral and bestows His gifts only in proportion to one’s deeds 
obstructs this quality. The idea that, since He is all-merciful and 
all-powerful, He would certainly protect us, produces the quality 
of faith in God’s protective power. The notion that God, being 
qualityless, is indifferent to any appeal for protection obstructs this 
quality. Acceptance of the Lord as the supreme master whose 
commands should on no account be disobeyed produces the quality 
of docility {prdtikulya-vivarjana). Service of God in a manner not 
prescribed in the scriptures obstructs this quality. The strong re¬ 
solve of the mind to work in accordance with God’s wishes, with 
the full conviction that the sentient and the non-sentient of the 
world are but parts of His nature, produces the quality of sub¬ 
mission. An inimical disposition towards the beings of the world 
obstructs this quality. A true adoration {namah) to God must be 
associated with all the aforesaid qualities. True adoration must 
carry with it the conviction that the sense of possession that we have 
in all things, due to beginningless instinctive passions and desires, 
is all false, and the adorer should feel that he has neither inde¬ 
pendence nor anything that he may call his own. “My body, my 

1 upadhi-rahitend* yam yena bhdvena cetanah 

namati jydyase tasmai tad vd namanam ucyate. 

Ahirbudhnya-sanihitd, Lit. 9. 


phalepsd tad-virodhim. Ibid. Lii* 15. 
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riches, my relations do not belong to me, they all belong to God”' 
such is the conviction that should generate the spirit with which 
the adoration should be offered. The adorer should feel that the 
process of adoration is the only way through which he can obtain 
his highest realization, by offering himself to God and by drawing 
God to himself at the same time. The purpose of adoration is thus 
the supreme self-abnegation and self-offering to God, leaving no¬ 
thing for oneself. The world comes out of God and yet exists in a 
relation of inherence, so that He is both the agent and the material 
cause of the world, and the adorer must always be fully conscious 
of the greatness of God in all its aspects. 

The above doctrine of prapatti, or nyasa, or sarand-gati, as the 
means of winning God’s grace, has also been described in Chapter 
xxvii and it virtually means the qualities just described^, sarand-gati 
is here defined as prayer for God’s help in a.ssociation with the con¬ 
viction of one s being merged in sin and guilt, together with a belief 
in one’s absolute helplessness and a sense of being totally lost with¬ 
out the protecting grace of God-. The person who takes to the path 
of this prapatfi achieves the fruits of all tapas, sacrifices, pilgrimages 
and gifts, and. attains salvation easily without resorting to any other 
methods'*. It is further said that on the part of the devotee following 
the path of prapatii all that is necessary is to stick firmly to the 
attitude of absolute dependence on God, associated with a sense of 
absolute helplessness. He has no efforts to make other than to keep 
himself in the prayerful spirit; all the rest is done by Cod. Prapatti 
is thus a updyu-jndna and not a updya; for it a rr.pntnl attitude 
and does not presuppose any action. It is like a boat on which the 
passenger merely sits, while it is the business of the boatman to 
do the rest*. 


sodlia hi wda-viduso vadanty enam mahd-miine 
tlnukulyusya samk(di>ah prdtihillynsya varf^nam 
raksisydtt ti visvdso ^uplrva-varanarn tathd. 
dirna-niksepa-kdrptmye sad-vidhd uirarid-fiatih. 

Ahirliudhfiyo-sanihitil, <xxvil. 27, 28. 
aham osmy opariidhandm (ll<jyf>'hitHmio' qiHih 
tram t't'o *pdyah/iuio we hfutvc'ti prdrthand-matik. 
iarandgnlir ity-ubin sd def't 'smm prayujyatdnt. 

Ibid, XXXVII. 30, 31. 


’’ fbkl xxxvii. 34 and 35. 

atra tidvi* ti drstdntdd updya-jndnam eva tu 
narenci krtyurn anyat tu ndvikas^ye^va taddhureh. 

Ahirhudhnya-samhitd. 
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Describing the process of pure creation, it is said that at the 
time of pralaya all effects are reduced to a dormant state, and there 
is no movement of any kind. All the six qualities of the Lord, 
namely sakti, bala, aisvarya, virya and tejas described above, 
are in a state of absolute calmness like the sky without a puff of air 
in it^. This assemblage of powers in a state of calmness is LaksmI. 
which exists as it were like the very voict. From its own spontaneity 
It seems to wish to burst forth and turn itself into active opera¬ 
tions. This power of God, though differentiated from Him, may 
be regarded as being His very nature. It is only when it thus 
comes out in activfe forms that it can be recognized as pow'er, or 
iakti. When embedded in the potential form, it is indistinguish¬ 
able from the Lord Himself. These gunas of God should not, 
however, be confused with the gunas of prakrtiy which evolve 
at a much lower stage in the course of the process of impure 
creation. 

As regards the vyuhas, it is said that Samkarsana carries in him 
the whole universe, as if it were a spot at the parting of the hairs 
(tilakdlaka). The universe as it exists in Samkarsana is still in an 
unmanifested form. He is the support of the universe {aksa- 
bhuvana-dharay. The manus, time and prakrti came out of Prad- 
yumna**. It is through the influence of Pradyumna that men are 
actuated to perform their work in accordance with the sdstras*. 
Aniruddha, also called Maha-visnu, is the god of power and energy, 
and it is through his efforts that the creation and the maintenance 
of the world are possible. It is he who makes the world grow®. It is 
through him that the world lives without fear and ultimate salvation 
is possible. According to Sankara’s account Samkarsana stands for 
the individual soul, Pradyumna for manas and Aniruddha for the 
Ego (ahamkardf. Such a view is rather rare in the existing Panca- 
ratra literature. In the Vimaksena-samhitay as quoted in the 
Tattva-traya, it is said that Samkarsana acts as the superintendent 

^ purna-stimita-fdd-gunyam asamlra-mvaro-pamam. 

Ahirbudhnya-sainhitd, v. 3. 

* All the sdstras are said to have been produced hy Sarnkarsana, and it is in 
him that they disappear at the time of pralaya. Ahirhudhnya, lv. 16 . 

’ Ibid. VI. p-i3. * Ibid. LV. 18. Pradyumna is also called Vira. 

^ There are, however, many conflicting views about these functions of the 
different vyUhas. See I.akpni-tantra, iv. 11-20, also Visvaksena-samhitd, as 
quoted in the Tattva-traya. 

* Veddnta-sutra, u. 2. 42, Saiikara’s commentary. 
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of the souls, and Pradyumiia is described as manomaya or the mind, 
but nothing is said about Aniruddha. In the Laksmi-tantra, vi. 
9-14, it is said that Samkarsana was like the soul, buddhi and manas 
and Vasudeva, the playful creative activity. In the Visvaksena- 
samhitd Aniruddha is regarded as the creator of the misra-varga 
(pure-impure creation, such as niyati), etc., and Sarnkarsana is re¬ 
garded as the being who separated the principle of life from nature 
and became Pradyumna. But in the Ahirhudhnya the difference 
between the puriisa and prakrti starts in the Pradyumna stage, and 
not in the Samkarsana stage, and Aniruddha is regarded in the 
Ahirbudhnya as the superintendent of the sattva and therethrough 
of all that come from it and the manuA. Accorduig to the Ahir¬ 
budhnya LaksmI is described as the power of God, but according to 
Uttara-ndrd v'anu we have LaksmT and Rhumi, and according to the 
Tattva-trayu LaksmI, Bhumi and Nila- In the Vihagendra- 
samhitd, n. 'i, these three are regarded as icchd, krivd and sdksdt- 
sakti of the Devi. In the SUd-upanisad also we have the same in¬ 
terpretation, an<l this is also associated there w'ith V.aikhdnasa 
tradition. 'Die Vihagendra speaks of the eight saktis of Sudarsano 
hirti, sri, vijayd, sraddha, stnrti, medhd, dhrti and ksamd, and in 
the Sdtrata-iatnhitd (ix. 85) we hear of the twelve saktis emanating 
from the Srlvatsa of Visnu; these are laksmi, pusti, dayd, nidrd, 
ksamd, kdntt, sarasvatl, dhrti, maitri, rati, tusti and mati. 

The Pancaratra is based partly on the Vedic and partly on the' 
Tantric system''^ It therefore believes in the esoteric nature of the^ 
mantras. It nas already been said that the world has come into 
being from the Sudarsana power; so all the natural, physical and' 
other kinds of energies and powers of all things in the world are but i 
manifestation of the Sudarsana. The power of the Sudarsana also 
manifests itself in the form of all living beings and of all that is 
inanimate, of tlie course of bondage and also of emancipation. 
Whatever is able to produce is to be regarded as the manifestation 
of Sudarsana^. The mantras are also regarded as the energy of 


^ Ahirbudhnyu-samhitd, vi. 57. 

^ vedi-ta7\tramayo~dbhuUt-ndnd^prastn>aiiilml, Ibid. vi. 9. 

® sudarsiinahvaya devt sarva-krtya-karl tubhoh 

tan-inayam viddhi sdmarthyain sanoin sarva-paddrthajam 
dhermasyarthasyu kdmasya mukter hatidha-trayasya -a 
yad yat sva-kdrya^samarthyam tat-iat-saudarsanarn txipufi. 

Ibid XVI, 4 and 6. 
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Vfsnu as pure consciousness^. The first manifestation of this power, 
like a long-drawn sound of a bell, is called ndda, and it can only be 
perceived by the great yogins. The next stage, like a bubble on the 
ocean, is called bindu, which is the identity of a name and the ob¬ 
jective power denoted by it. The next stage is the evolution of the 
objective power (namy-udaya), which is also called Sabda-brahman. 
Thus, with the evolution of every alphabetic sound there is also 
the evolution of the objective power of which it is the counterpart. 
Ahirbudhnya then goes on to explain the evolution of the different 
vowel and consonant sounds from the ifwdM-power. By fourteen 
efforts there come the fourteen vowels emanating through the 
dancing of the serpent power {Kundali-sakti) of Visnu^. By its two¬ 
fold subtle power it behaves as the cause of creation and destruction. 
This power rises in the original locus {miild-dhdra) and, when it 
comes to the stage of the navel, it is called pasyanti and is perceived 
by the yogins. It then proceeds to the lotus of the heart and then 
passes through the throat as the audible sound. The energy of the 
vowel sounds passes through the susumnd nddi. In this way the 
different consonant sounds are regarded as the prototypes of dif¬ 
ferent manifestations of world-energy, and these again are regarded 
as the symbols of different kinds of gods or superintendents of 
energy^. An assemblage of some of these alphabets in different 
orders and groups, called also the lotus or the wheel [cakra), would 
stand for the assemblage of different types of complex powers. 
The meditation and worship of these cakras would thus be expected 
to bring the objective powers typified by them under control. The 
different gods are thus associated with the different cakras of 
mantras \ and by far the large.st portion of the Pancaratra literature 
is dedicated to the description of the rituals associated with these, 
the building of corresponding images, and the temples for these 
subsidiary deities. The meditation of these mantras is also regarded 
as playing diverse protective functions. 

In consonance with the ordinary method of the Tantric works 


^ suk^cid xdsnoh kriyd-saktih suddha-samvinmyl purd, 

Ahirbudhnya-samhitd, xvi, lo. 

This hiyd^sakti is also called sdmarthya or yoga ot pdrame^thya or niahdtejns or 
indyd-yoga. Ibid. xvi. 32. 

^ natfva kimdall-saklir adyd visitor vijrmbhate. Ibid. xvi. 55. 

^ vismt-saktimayd varnd visnu-samkidpa-jrrnbhitdh 

adhisthita yathd hhdvais tathd tan me nisdmaya. Ibid. xvil. 3. 
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the Ahirbudhnya describes the nervous system of the body. The 
root {kdnda) of all the nerves is said to be at about nine inches above 
the penis. It is art egg-shaped place four inches in length and 
breadth and made up of fat, flesh, bone and blood. Just two inches 
below the penis and about two inches from the anus we have a place 
which is called the middle of the body {sarira-madhya), or simply 
the middle {madhya). It is like a quadrilateral figure, which is also 
called the dgneya-mandala. The place of the root of the nddts is also 
called the nat el-wheel {ndhhi-cakra), which has twelve spokes. 
Round the ndbhi-cakra there exists the serpent (kundall) with eight 
mouths, stopping the aperture called brahma-randhra of the 
susumnd by its bodyh In the centre of the cakra there are the two 
nddts called the' alamhusa anti susumnd. On the different sides of the 
susumnd there are the following nddts: Kuku, Varuna, Yasasvini, 
Pingald, Piisd, PayasvinI, SarcmiatJ, ^ankhirn, Cdttdhdrt, Ida, 
Hasti-jihvd, V isvodard. But there are on the whole 72,000 nddis in 
the body. Of these, Ida, Pingald and su.sumnd are the most impor¬ 
tant, Of thesf, again, susumnd, which goes to the centre of the brain, 
is the most intportant. As a spider remains inside the meshes of its 
thread, so the surd, as associated with/jrd/it/ or life-force, exists in¬ 
side this navel-wheel. 'I'he sunimnd has five openings, of which four 
carry blood, while the central aperture is closed by the body of the 
Kundali. Other tiddis are shorter in size and arc connected with the 
different parts of the body. The Idd and the Pinguid are regarded as 
being like the sun and the moon of the body. 

There are ten vdyiis, or bio-motor forces of the body, called 
prdna, apdfut, samdna, uddna, vydna, ndga, kurma, krkara, deMta- 
datta and dhanatijaya. The prdna vdyu remains in the navel-wheel, 
but it manifests itself in the regions of tiie heart, mouth and the 
nose. The apdna vdyu works in the anus, penis, thighs, the legs, the 
belly, the testes, the lumbar region, the intestines, and in fact per¬ 
forms the functions of all the lower region. The vydna exists be¬ 
tween the eyes and the ears, the toes, nose, throat and the spine. 
The uddna works in the hands and the samdna through the body as 
a whole, probably discharging the general circulation®. The func- 

^ Ahirbudhnyii-samhita^y.>.\n. ii. This is indeed different from the descrip¬ 
tion found in the ^eikta Taniras, accordinj> to which the Kundall exists in the 
place down I clow described as the sarini-^inodhya. 

^ Ihtd. xxxiJ. ,n“ 37 ' These locations and functions are different from what 
we find in the Ayur-Veda or t!\e !idkta Tantras. 
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tion of the prana is to discharge the work of respiration; that of the 
vydna, to discharge the work of turning about towards a thing or 
away from it. The function of the uddna is to raise or lower the body, 
that of the samdna, to feed and develop it. The function of eructation 
or vomiting is performed by the ndga vdyu, and devadatta produces 
sleep and so on. These nddis are to be purified by inhaling air by the 
idd for as long as is required to count from i to i6. This breath is to 
be held long enough to count from i to 32, and in the interval some 
forms of meditation are to be carried on. Then the yogin should inhale 
air in the same manner through the pingald and hold that also in the 
same way. He should then exhale the breath through the Idd. He 
should practise this for three months thrice a day, three times on 
each occasion, and thus his nddis will be purified and he will be able 
to concentrate his mind on the vdyus all over his body. In the pro¬ 
cess of the prdndydma he should inhale air through the Ida long 
enough to count from i to 16. Then the breath is to be retained 
as long as possible, and the specific mantra is to be meditated upon; 
and then the breath is to be exhaled out by the piAgald for the time 
necessary to count from i to 16. Again, he has to inhale through the 
Pingald, retain the breath and exhale through the Idd. Gradually the 
period of retention of the breath called kumbhaka is to be increased. 
He has to practise the prdndydma sixteen times in course of the 
day. This is called the process oi prdndydma. As a result of this, 
he may enter the stage of samadhi, by which he may attain all 
sorts of miraculous powers, just as one may by the meditation of the 
wheel of mantras. 

But before one begins the purification of the nddis described 
above one should practise the various postures (dsanas) of which 
cakra, padma, kurma, mayura, kukkuta, vira, svastika, bhadra, simha, 
mukta and gomukha are described the Ahirbudhnya. The practice of 
these postures con tributes to the good health of the yogins. But these 
physical practices are of no avail unless one turns to the spiritual 
side of yoga. Yoga is defined as the union of the lower and the 
higher souH. Two ways for the attainment of the highest reality 
are described in the Ahirbudhnya —one is that of self-offering or 
self-abnegation {dtma-sarnarpana or hrd-ydga) through the medita¬ 
tion on the highest in the form of some of His powers, as this 

sarriyogo yoga ity ukto jtvdtm^parama^tmanoh. 

Ahirbudhnya^samhitdy xxxi. 15. 
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and that specific deity, by the practice of the mantras', and the 
other is that of the yoga^. Ahirbudhnya, however, concentrates its 
teachings on the former, and mentions the latter in only one of 
its chapters. There are two types of soul, one within the influence 
of the prakrti and the other beyond it. The union with the highest 
is possible through karma and yoga. Karma is again of two kinds, 
that which is prompted by desires (pravartaka) and that which is 
prompted bv cessation of desires {nivartaka). Of these only the 
latter can lead to emancipation, while the former leads to the attain¬ 
ment of the fruits of desires. The highest soul is described as the 
subtle (siikstna), all-pervading (sarva-ga), maintaining all (sarva- 
bhrt), pure consciousness (jndna-rupa), without beginning and end 
{anady-ananta), changeless (a-vikdrin), devoid of all cognitive or 
conative senses, devoid of names and class-notions, without colour 
and quality, yet knowing all and pervading all, self-luminous and 
yet approachable through intuitive wisdom, and the protector of 
all^. ThejOj^a by which a union of our lower souls with this highest 
reality can fie effected has the well-known eight accessories, yama, 
niyama, dsuna, prdndyama, pratydhdra, dhdrana, dhydna and 
samddhi. 

Of these, yama is said to consist of beneficial and yet truthful 
utterance {satya), suffering at the sufferings of all beings (dayd), 
remaining f.xed in one’s path of duty even in the face of dangers 
(dhrti), inclination of all the senses to adhere to the path of right 
conduct (sauca), absence of lust (brahma-carya), remaining un¬ 
ruffled even when there is a real cause of anger or excitement 
{ksamd), uniformity of thoughts, deeds and words (drjava), taking 
of unprohibited food (mitdhdra), absence of greed for the property 
of others (asteya), cessation from doing injury to others by word, 
deed or thought {ahimscif. Niyama is described as listening to 
Vedantic texts [siddhanta-sravana), gifts of things duly earned to 
proper persons (dana), faith in scriptural duties {mati), worship of 
Visnu through devotion {isvara-pdjana), natural contentment with 

^ yud vd hha^cjvute tasmai si'akiydirtia-samarpamm 

Visista-dawatdya smai cakra-rUpdya mantralah 
v 'yithtarn prakrteh iuddham dadyad dt?na-havih svayam. 

Ahirhudlmya-samkitd, xxx. 4, 5. 

^ Ibid. xx<T. 7-10. 

® Ibid. 18 23. The list here ^iven is different from that of Patanjali, who 
counts ahinisti, satya, asteyUy brahma-carya and aparigraha as yamas. See Yoga- 
sutra, II. 30. 
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whatever one may have {santosa), asceticism (tapah), faith in the 
ultimate truth being attainable only through the Vedas (dstikya), 
shame in committing prohibited actions (hrt), muttering of mantras 
(japa), acceptance of the path dictated by the good teacher {vratay. 
Though the Yoga is here described as the union of the lower and 
the higher soul, the author of the Ahirbudhnya was aware of the 
yogdnusdsana of Patanjali and his doctrine of Yoga as the repression 
of mental states (citta-vrttYnirodha)~. 

The Ahirbudhnya defines pramd as the definite knowledge of a 
thing as it really exists {yathdrthd-vadhdranam), and the means by 
which it is attained is called pramdna. I'hat which is sought to be 
discovered by the prarndnas as being beneficial to man is called 
pramdndrtha. This is of two kinds, that which is supremely and ab¬ 
solutely beneficial, and that which indirectly leads thereto, and as 
such is called hita and sddhana. Oneness with God, which is 
supremely blissful, is what is called supremely beneficial (hita). 
Two ways that lead to it are those of dharma and jhdna. This know¬ 
ledge is of two kinds, as direct intuition {sdk^dtkdra) and as indirect 
or inferential (paroksa). Dharma is the cause of knowledge, and is 
of two kinds, one which leads directly, and the other indirectly, to 
worship of God. Self-offering or self-abnegation with reference to 
God is called indirect dharma, while the way in which the Yogin 
directly realizes God is called the direct dharma, such as is taught 
in the Pancaratra literature, called the sdtvata-sdsana. By the 
Samkhya path one can have only the indirect knowledge of God, 
but through Yoga and Vedanta one can have a direct intuition of 
God. Emancipation {moksa) is as much an object of attainment 
through efforts {sddhya) as dharma, artha and kutna, though the last 
three are also mutually helpful to one another®. 

1 Ahirbudhnya-samhita, pp. 23 30. This list is al.so different from that of 
Patanjali, who counts sauca, santofa, tnpah, suddhydyfi and Isvara-pranidhana 
only as niyamas. See Yuga-sutra, II. 32. 

^ Ibid. xui. 27, 28. 

’ Ibid. XUI. 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE ARVArS. 

The Chronology of the Arvars. 

In the Bhagi'wta-purdna, x;. 5. 38-40, it is said that the great 
devotees of Visnu will appear in the south on the banks of Tamra- 
parnl, Krtamila (Vaigai), Payasvini (Palar), Kaverl and Mahanadl 
(Periyar)^. It is interesting to note that the Arvars, Namm’-arvai 
and Madhura-kaviy-arvar, w'ere born in the Tamraparni country, 
Periy-arvar and his adopted daughter Andaj in the Krtamala, 
Poygaiy-arvar, Bhutatt’-arvar, Pey-arvar and Tiru-rnarisai Piran in 
the Payasvini, Tondar-adi-podiy-arvar, d'iru-pan-arvar and Tiru- 
mahgaiy-arviir in the Kaveri, and Periy-arvar and Kula-^ekhara 
Perumal in the Mahanada countries. In tlie Bhdgavata-mahdtmya we 
find a parable in which Bhakti is described as a distressed woman who 
was born in the Dravida country, had attained her womanhood in the 
Carnatikand Maharastra, and had travelled in great misery through 
Guzerat and North India with her two sons Jndna and Vairdgya to 
Brindaban, and that owing to the hard conditions through which 
she had to ])ass her two sons had died. This shows that at least 
according tC' the traditions of the Bhdgavata-purdna Southern India 
was regarded as a great stronghold of the Bhakti cult. 

The Arvars are the most ancient V'aisnava saints of the south, 
of whom Saroyogin or Poygaiy-arvar, Putayogin or Bhutatt’-arvar, 
Mahadyogin or Pey-arvar, and Bhaktisara or Tiru-marisai Piran 
are the earliest; Namm’-arvar or Sathakopa, Madhura-kaviy-arvar, 
Kula-sekhara Perumal, Visnucittan (or Periy-ar\ar) and Goda 
(Andal) came after them and Bhaktarighrirenu (Tondar-adi-podiy- 
arvar), Yogiv'aha (Tiru-pan-arvar) and Parakala (Tiru-mahgaiy- 

^ This iTuplicvs that t)ie BhuguvnUi-purdtut in its presert form was probably 
written after the Arvfir.s ftad fhuirisheJ. 'J'hc verse here leferrecl to has beer 
quoted t)y Vi nkaianatha in his Hiiluisy<i~tray(i~sdra. ’The Pr<ipi 4 itti 0 -ynrt{i (Cli. 77, 
however relVrs to three oilier V^kisnfiva stiitus \vh<» preceded the Arvars. "J’hoy 
were (i) Kai.aniyogin, oorn m Kanch (ii) lihCitayOKlndra, bdrn" in Mallipura. 
(iij) Bhriinta-yo^indra called also Mahat ami Maharya who u as the incarnation 
f>f Visvaksena. It was these sayes who advised the live saynshdias of Vaisnavisin 
{tdpah pauyi'h'as ta/hd yulyna yyiayitro ca pnhcaynnh) 'They preached the 

eniotiooal \ aisnavism in which Bhakti is realized as madtlening intoxication 
associated with tears, etc. I’hey described their feelingvS of ecstasy m three works, 
comprising ' hree hundred verses written in 'r'amil. They \vcre also known by the 
names of Madhava, Dasiirya and Saroyogin. 
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aj^ar) were the last to come. The traditional date ascribed to the 
earliest Arvar is 4203 B.c., and the date of the latest Arrar is 
2706 B.c.^, though modern researches on the subject bring down 
their dates to a period not earlier than the seventh or the eighth 
century a.d. Traditional information about the Arvars can be had 
from the different ''Guru-parampard" works. According to the 
Guru-parampard^ Bhutatt-, Poygaiy- and Pey-arvars were incarna¬ 
tions of Visnu’s Gadd, Sankha and Nandaka, and so also Kadan- 
mallai and Mayilai, while Tiru-marisai Piran was regarded as the 
incarnation of the cakra (wheel) of Visnu. Namm’-arvar was in¬ 
carnation of Visvaksena and Kula-sekhara Peru-mal of the Kaus- 
tubha of Visnu. So Periy-arvar, Tondar-adi-podiy-arvar and Tiru- 
mahgaiy-arvar were respectively incarnations of Garuda, Vanamdld 
and §drnga of Visnu. The last Arvar was Tiru-pau-arvar. Andal, 
the adopted daughter of Periy-arvar, and Madhura-kaviy-arvar, the 
disciple of Namm’-arvar, were also regarded as Arvars. I’hey came 
from all parts of the Madras Presidency. Of these seven were 
Brahmins, one was a K^attriya, two were sudras and one was of the 
low Panar caste. The Guru-parampards give incidents of the lives 
of the Arvars and also fanciful dates b.c. when they are said to have 
flourished. Apart from the Guru-parampards there are also mono¬ 
graphs on individual Arvars, of which the following are the most 
important; (i) Divya-suri-carita by Garuda-vahana Pandita, who 
was a contemporary of Ramanuja; (2) Guru-parampard-prabhdvam 
of Pinb’-aragiya Peru-mal Jiyar, based on the Divya-suri-carita 
and written in mani-pravdla style, i.e. a mixture of Sanskrit and 
Tamil; (3) Periya-tiru-mudiy-adaivu of Anbillai Kandadai-yappan, 
written in Tamil; (4) Upadesa-ratna-malai of Manavala Ma-muni, 
written in Tamil, contains the list of Arvars; (5) Yatindra-pravana- 
prahhdvam of Pillai Lokacaryar. The other source of information 
regarding the Arvars is the well-known collection of the works of 
Arvars known as Ndl-ayira-divya-prabandham. Among these are 
the commentaries on the Divya-prabandham and the Tiru-vdy-mori 
of Namm’-arvar. In addition to these we have the epigraphical 
evidence in inscriptions scattered over the Madras Presidency^. 


'■ Early History of Vaifnavistn in South India, by S. K. Aiyangar, pp. 4-13; 
also Sir R. G. Bhandarkar’s Vaifijavism, Saivism and Minor Religious Sects, 
pp. 68, 69. 

* Sir Subtahmanya Ayyar Lectures, by the late T. A. Gopi-natha Rau, 1923. 
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Manavala Ma-muni, in his Yatindra-pravana-prahhavam, says 
that the earliest of the Arvars, Pey-arvar, Bhutatt’-arvar, Poygaiy- 
arvar, and Tiru-marisai Piran, flourished at the time of the Pallavas, 
who came to Kanci about the fourth century a.o. Again, Professor 
Dubreuil says that Mamallai, the native town of Bhutatt’-arvar, did 
not exist before Narasimhavarman I, who founded the city by 
the middle of tlie seventh century. Further, Tiru-mahgaiy-arvar 
praised the Vaisnava temple of Kanci built by Paramesvarvarman 11 . 
It seems, therefore, that the Arvars flourished in the eighth century 
A.D., which was the period of a great Vaisnava movement in the Cola 
and the Pandya countries, and also of the Advaitic movement of 
Sankarah 

According to the traditional accounts, Namm’-arviir was the 
son of Kajri, holding a high post under the Pandyas, and himself 
bore the names of Karimaran, Paraiikusa and Sathakopa, that 
his disciple was Madhura-kaviy-arvar, and that he was born at 
Tirukkurgur. d'wo stone inscriptions have been found in Madura 
of which one is dated at Kali 3871, in the reign of King Parantaka, 
whose uttara-mantrin was the son of Mara, who was also known as 
Madhura-kaviy-arvar. The other is dated in the reign of Maran- 
jadaiyan. d’he Kali year 3871 corresponds to A.D. 770. This was 
about the year when Parantaka Pandya ascended the throne. His 
father Paraiikusa died about the year a.d. 770. Marahkari con¬ 
tinued as uttara-mantrin. Namm’-arvar’s name Karimaran shows 
that Kari the uttara-mantrin w'as his father. This is quite in accor¬ 
dance with the accounts found in Ouru-parampard. These and 
many other (vidences collected by Gopi-natha Riiu show that 
Namm’-arvar and Madhura-kaviy-arvar flourished at the end of the 
eighth century a.d. or in the first half of the ninth century. Kula- 
sekhara Peru-mal also flourished probably about the first half of the 
ninth century. Periy-arvar and his adopted daughter Andal were 
probably contemporaries of Srivallabhadeva, who flourished about 
the middle of the ninth century a.d. Tondar-adi-podiy-arvar was a 
contemporary of Tiru-maiigaiy-arvar and Tiru-pan-arvar. Tiru- 
maiigaiy-arvar ref erred to the war drum of Pallavamalla, who reigned 
between a.d. 717 and a.d. 779, and these Arvars could not have 
flourished before that time. Blit Tiru-mahgaiy-a.TOir, in his praise 

' Sir Subralimanya Ayyar Lectures, by the late T. A, Gopi-niitha RSu, 1923, 
p. 17. 
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of Visnu at KancI, refers to Vairamegha Pallava, who probably 
flourished in the ninth century. It may therefore be supposed that 
Tiru-mahgaiy lived about that time. According to Mr S. K. 
Aiyangar the last of the Arvars flourished in the earlier half of the; 
eighth century a.d.i Sir R. (J. Bhandarkar holds that Kula- 
sekhara Peru-mal flourished about the middle of the twelfth 
century. He was a king of I'ravancore and in his Mukutida-mdla 
he quotes a verse from the Bhagavaia-purana (xi. 2. 36). On the 
basis of the inscriptional evidence that Permadi of the Senda 
dynasty, who flourished between 1138-1150, conquered Kula- 
sekharahka, and identifying Kula-sekhara Peru-mal with Kula- 
^ekharahka, Bhandarkar comes to the conclusion that Kula-sekhara 
Peru-maj lived in the middle of the twelfth century a.d., though, as 
we have already seen, Mr Rau attempts to place him in the first 
half of the ninth century. He, however, does not take any notice 
of the views of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, who further thinks that the 
earliest Arvars flourished about the fifth or the sixth century a.d. 
and that the order of the priority of the Arvars as found in the Guru- 
parampara lists is not reliable. One of the main points of criticism 
used by Aiyangar against Bhandarkar is the latter’s identification 
of Kula-sekhara Peru-mal with Kula-sekharahka. The works of the 
Arvars were written in Tamil, and those that survive were collected 
in their present form in Ramanuja’s time or in the time of Natha- 
muni; this collection, containing 4000 hymns, is called Nal-dyira- 
dwya-prabandham. But at least one part of it was composed by 
Kuruttalvan or Kuruttama, who was a prominent disciple of 
Ramanuja, and in a passage thereof a reference is made to Ramanuja 
also''*. I'he order of the Arvars given in this work is somewhat 
different from that given in tlie Guru-parampara referred to above, 
and it does not contain the name of Namm’-arvar, who is treated 
-separately. Again, Pilian, the disciple and apostolic successor 
of Ramanuja, who commented on the Titu-vdy-mori of Namrn’- 
ii.rvar, gives in a verse all the names of the Arvars, omitting only 

' Indian Antiquary, Vol. xxxv, pp. 228, etc. 

1 his part is called lidrtiunuja^nurrundddi. ^Dhe order of the Arvars given here 
IS as follows: Poygaiy-.\rvar. Bhutatt’-iirvar, Pcy-arvar, Tiru-pin-a.rvar, Tiru- 
marisai BirSn, Tondar-acli-podiy-arvar. Kula-^Ckhara, Periy-arvar, Andal, 
riru^mahgaiy-arvar. Vehkatanatha, however, in his l^rahandha-sdram records 
the Arvars in the following order: Poygaiy-arvar, Bhutatt’-arvar, Pcy-arvar, 
Tiru-inarisai Piran, Namni’-arv,ar, Madhura-kaviy-a.rvar, KulaTckhara, Periy- 
aj-var, Andal, Tondar-adi-podiy-arvar, Tiru-pan-arvar, Tiru-mahgaiy-arvar. 
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Andal^ Thus it appears that Kula-sekhara was accepted as an 
Arvar in Ramahuja’s time. In Vehkatanatha’s (fourteenth-century) 
list, contained in one of his Tamil Prubandhams, all the Ayvars 
excepting Andal and Madhura-kaviy-arvar are mentioned. The 
Prabandham contains also a succession list of teachers according 
to the Vadakalai sect, beginning with Ramanuja^. 

Kula-sekhara, in his Mukunda-mald, says that he was the ruler 
of Kolli (Uraiyf.r, the Cola capital), Kudal (Madura) and Kohgu. 
being a native of 'rravancorc (Vahjikulam), he became the ruler of 
the Pandya and Cola capitals, Madura and Uraiyur. After A.u. 900, 
when the Cola king Parantaka became supreme and the Cola capital 
was at Tanjore instead of at Lfraiyur, the ascendency of the Travan- 
core country (Kerala) over the Cola and the Pandya kingdoms would 
have been impossible. It could only have happened either before the 
rise of the great Pallava dynasty with Narasirnhavarman I (a.d. 600) 
or after the fall of that dynasty with Nandivarman (a.I). 800). If 
'Piru-mafigaiy- arvar, the contemporary of Vairamegha, be accepted 
as the last Arvar, then Kula-sekhara must be placed in the sixth 
century a.d. But Gopi-natha Rau interprets a passage of Kula- 
sekhara as alluding to the defeat and death of a Pallava king at his 
hands. He identifies this king with the Pallava king Dantivarman, 
about A.D. 82;, and is of the opinion that he flourished in the first 
half of the ninth century a.d. In any case Bhandarkar’s identifica¬ 
tion of Kula-sekliara with Kula-sekharahka (a.d. 115c) is very im¬ 
probable, as an inscription dated A.D. 1088 makes a provision for 
the recital of Kula-sekhara’s " Tettarumtiral.”^ Aiyangar further 
states that in several editions of the Mukunda-mdla the quotation 
from the Bhdgavata-purdna referred to by Bhandarkar cannot be 
traced. We may thus definitely reject the view of Bhandarkar that 
Kula-sekhara flourished in the middle of the twelfth century a.d. 

I'here is a great controversy among the South Indian historians 
and epigraphists not only about the chronological order of the 

^ Bhuiant Sciras ca Mahad-anvaya^Bhittanatha 

^n^Bhaktisdra-Kulasekhara- Yoffixulhdn 
Bhuktdnghrirgnu-' Barakdla- Yatlndraynisrdn 
Srl-niat-Pardnkusa-munim prnnato'smi nityam 

\ erse quoted from Aiyangar’s Early History of Vaisnavism, 

^ Ramant ja’s preceptor was Periya Nambi> then come Alavandar, Manakkal 
Nambi, Uyyakkondar, Nathamuni, Bathakopa» Vi^vaksena (Senai Nathan), 
Mahalak.smi and Visnu. Aiyangar, Early History of Vafspatism, p. 21. 

® Ibid. p. 33. 
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different Arvars, but also regarding the dates of the first and the 
last, and of those who came between them. Thus, while Aiyangar 
wished to place the first four Arvars about the second century a.d., 
Gopi-natha Rau regards them as having flourished in the middle 
of the seventh century a.d.^ Again, Namm’-arvar is placed by 
Aiyangar in the middle, of the sixth century, while Gopi-natha 
Rau would place him during the first half of the ninth century. 
While Aiyangar would close the history of the A.rvars by the middle 
of the seventh century, Gopi-natha Rau would place Kula-sekhara 
in A.D. 825, Periy-arvar in about the same date or a few years later, 
and Tondar-adi-podiy-arvar, Tiru-mahgaiy-arvar and Tiru-pan- 
a.rvar (contemporaries) about a.d. 830. From comparing the various 
matters of controversy, the details of which cannot well be de¬ 
scribed here, I feel it wise to follow Gopi-natha Ran, and am in¬ 
clined to think that the order of the A.rvars, except so far as the 
first group of four is concerned, is not a chronological one, as many 
of them were close contemporaries, and their history is within a 
period of only 300 years, from the middle of the seventh century 
to the middle of the ninth century. 

I'he word Arvar means one who has a deep intuitive knowledge 
of God and one who is immersed in the contemplation of Him. I’he 
works of the A.rvars are full of intense and devoted love for Visnu. 
This love is the foundation of the later systematic doctrine of 
prapatti. The difference between the A.rvars and the Aragiyas, of 
whom we shall speak later on, is that, while the former had realized 
Brahman and had personal enjoyment of His grace, the latter were 
learned propounders who elaborated the philosophy contained in 
the works of the A.rvars. Poygaiy, Bhutatt’ and Pey composed the 
three sections of one hundred stanzas each of Tiru-vantadi'^. Tiru- 
marisai Piran spent much of his life in Triplicane, Conjeevaram 
and Kumbakonam. His hymns are the Nan-mukham Tiru-vantddi, 
containing ninety-six stanzas, and Tiru-chanda-vruttam. Namm’- 
a.rvar was born of a Sudra family at Kurukur, now Alvartirunagari 
in the Tinnevelly district. He was the most voluminous writer 

* These ate Pey-arvar, Bhutatt'-8.rvar, Poygaiy-a.rvar and Tiru-mari?ai Piran, 
the first three being known as Mudal-a.rvars among the iarivaisnavas. 

* As a specimen of Tiru-vantadi one may quote the following passage; 
“With love as lamp-bowl, desire as oil, mind melting with bliss as wick, with 
melting soul I have kindled the bright light of wisdom in the learned Tamil which 
I have wrought for Narayaira.”—Bhtitam, quotation from Hooper’s Hymns 
oj the Alvars, p. I2, n. 
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among the Arvars and a great mass of his poetry is preserved in the 
NaTayira-divya-prahandham. His works are the Tiru-vruttam, 
containing one hundred stanzas, Tiru-vanriyam, containing seven 
stanzas, the Periya tiru-vantadi of eighty-seven stanzas, and the 
Tiru-vay-mori, containing 1102 stanzas. Namm’-arvar’s whole life 
was given to meditation. His di.sciple Madhura-ka\'i considers 
him an incarnation of Visnu. Kula-. 4 ekhara was a great devotee of 
Rama. His chief work is the Peru-mdl-tiru-mori. Periy-ars^ar, known 
as Visnucitta, vas horn at Sribittiputtur. His chief works are Tiru- 
pall'-dndu and Tiru-mori. Andaj, adopted daughter of Periy-arvar, 
was passionately dtwoted to Krsna and considered herself as one of 
the Gopis, seeking for union with Krsna. She was married to the 
God Rahganatha of Srirahgam. Her chief works are Tiru-pdvai 
and Nacchiydr. Tirumori Tondar-adi-podiy-arvar was born at 
Mandangudi. He was once under the seduction of a courtesan 
called Devadf vl, but was saved by the grace of Rahganatha. His 
chief works are Tiru-tndlai, and the Tiru-paUiy-eruthi. I’iru-pan- 
arvar was brought up by a low-caste childless panar. His chief 
work was Avialan-adihirdn in ten stanzas. Ihru-mangaiy was born 
in the thief-caste. His chief works are Periya-tiru-mori, Tiru~ 
kurun-ddndakam, Tiru-nedun-dandakam, Tiru-verugutt-irukkai, 
Siriya-iiru~madal and Periya-tiru-madal. Tiru-mahgaiy was driven 
to brigandage, and gained his divine wisdom through the grace of 
Rahganatha The Ndl-dyira-divya-prahandham, which contains the 
works of the Ajrvars, is regarded in the Tamil country as the most 
sacred book and is placed side by side with the Veda.s. It is carried 
in procession into the temple, when verses from it are recited and 
they are recited also on special occasions of marriage, death, etc, 
Venses from it are also sung and recited in the hall in front of the 
temple, and it is used in the rituals along with Vedic mantras. 

The Philosophy of the Arvars. 

As the hymns of the Arvars have only a literarj- and devotional 
form, it is difficult to utilize them for philosophical purposes. As an 
illustration of the general subject-matter of their works, I shall try 
to give a brief summary of the main contents of Namm’-arvar’s 
(Sathakopa) work, following Abhiramavaracarya’s Dramidopanisat- 
tdtparya k d'he feeling of devotion to God felt by Sathakopa 
‘ MS. from Government Oriental Manuscript Library, Madras. 
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could not be contained within him, and, thus overflowing, was ex¬ 
pressed in verses which soothed all sufferers; this shows that his 
affection for suffering liumanity was even greater than that of their 
own parents. Sathakopa’s main ideal was to subdue our so-called 
manhood by reference to God (purusottania), the greatest of all 
beings,andtoregardallbeingsasbutwomendependent on Him; and 
so it was that Sathakopa conceived himself as awoman longing for her 
lover and entirely dependent on him. In the first of his four works 
he prayed for the cessation of rebirth; in the second he described 
his experiences of God’s great and noble qualities; in the third he 
expressed his longings to enjoy God; and in the fourth he de.scribed 
how all his experiences of God’s communion with him fell far short 
of his great longings. In the first ten stanzas of his first centum he 
is infused with a spirit of service (dasya) to God and describes his 
experiences of God’s essential qualities. In the next ten stanzas he 
describes the mercy of God and recommends every one to give up 
attachment to all other things, which are of a trifling and temporary 
nature. Then he prays to God for his incarnation on earth with 
LaksmI, His consort, and pays adoration to Him. He continues 
with a description of his mental agonies in not attaining com¬ 
munion with God, confessing his own guilt to Him. He then em¬ 
braces God and realizes that all his failings are his own fault. He 
explains that the spirit of service (dasya) does not depend for its 
manifestation and realization on any elaborate rituals involving 
articles of worship, but on one’s own zeal. What is necessary is true 
devotion (bhakti). Such a devotion, he says, must proceed through 
an intense enjoyment of the nature of the noble qualities of God, so 
that the devotee may feel that there is nothing in anything else that 
is greater than them. With a yielding heart he says that God accepts 
the service of those wbr), instead of employing all the various means 
of subduing a crooked enemy, adopt only the means of friendliness 
to them^. God is pleased with those who are disposed to realize the 
sincerity of their own spirit, and it is through this that they can 
realize God in themselves. God’s favour does not depend on any¬ 
thing but His own grace, manifesting itself in an all-embracing 
devotion. He says, in the second sataka, that the devotee, having, 

» kautilyavatsu harana-tritaye'pi juntu^v 

atmlyam eva karuna-tritayaika-rCtpyam 
sandarsya idnapi harih sva-vaslkarotlty 
acasta scindra-karuno munir asfamena. 

Drami(lupanisat-tdtparya. MS. 
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on the one hand, felt the great and noble qualities of God, and yet 
being attached to other things, is pierced through with pangs of 
sorrow in not realizing God in communion, and feels a bond of 
sympathy with all humanity sharing the same grief. 'I'hrough the 
stories of God related in the Puranas, e.g. \\\ thu Ehdgavata, Sathakopa 
feels the association of God which removes his sorrow and so increases 
his contact with God. He then describes how the great saints of the 
past had within their heart of hearts enjoyed an immersion in the 
ocean of God’s Miss, which is the depository of all blissful emotion; 
and he goes on to express his longings for the enjoyment of that 
bliss. I’hrough nis longings for Him there arose in Sathakopa great 
grief of separation, devoid of any interest in furthering unworthy 
ends; he communicated to Him his great sorrow at his incapacity 
to realize Him, and in so doing he lost consciousness through in¬ 
tensity of grief. As a result God Krsna appeared before him, 
and he describe s accordingly the joy of the vision of God. But he 
fears to lose G')d, who is too mighty for him, and takes refuge in 
his great attachment to Him. Next he says that they only realize 
God who have a sense of possession in 1 lim. He describes God’s 
noble qualities, and shows that the realization of the proximity of 
God is much more desirable than the attainment of emancipation. 
He says that the true definition of mokm is to attain the position 
of God’s servant’. 

In the beginning of the third centum he describes the beauty of 
God. Then he bemoans the fact that, on account of the limitations 
of his senses and his mind, he is unable to enjoy the fullness of His 
beauty. Next he describes the infinitude of God’s glory and his 
own spirit of service to Him. 'Phen he envisages the whole world 
and the words that denote the things of the world as being the body 
of God''’. Then he expresses the pleasure and bliss he feels in the 
service of Gcd, and says that even those who cannot come into 
contact with God in His own essence can find solace in directing 
their minds to His image and to the stories of Krsna related in the 

’ ttiohxadaratn sphulam aveksya munir mukunde 

tnokiorn praddlum swlrksa-phalam pravrtte 
(itrriif-stam asyn pada-kinkarataika-rupnm 
niol.sd-lihya-vastii navame niraiidyi tena. 

l)ramidopani$ai - tcitparya . MS. 
san'arri joA<it samavalokya vibhoi iarlrani 
tad vdcinas ca sakahln api stihda-rdUn 
turn hhuia-hhautikn^mtikiuln kathayan paddrthdn 
dcisyam cakdra vacasaiva 7 nunis caturthe. Ibid. 
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Puranas. He then absorbs himself in the grief of his separation 
from God and hopes that by arresting all the inner senses he may 
see God with his own eyes. He also regrets the condition of other 
men who are wasting their time in devotion to gods other than Krsna. 
He goes on to describe the vision of God and his great joy therein. 

In the fourth centum he describes the transitoriness of all things 
considered as enjoyable, and the absolute superiority of the bliss of 
pleasing God. He goes on to explain how, through cessation of all 
inclination to other things and the increase of longing for God in a 
timeless and spaceless manner, and through the pangs of separation 
in not realizing Him constantly, he considers himself as a woman, 
and through the pangs of love loses his consciousness’-. Then he 
describes how Hari is pleased with his amour and satisfies his 
longings by making Him enjoyable through the actions of mind, 
words and body by His blissful embraces^. Next he shows how, 
when he attempted to realize Krsna by his spiritual zeal, Krsna 
vanished from his sight and he was then once more filled with the 
grief of separation. Again he receives a vision of God and feels with 
joy His overwhelming superiority. He further describes how his 
vision of God was like a dream, and how, when the dream ceased, 
he lost consciousness. To fill up the emptiness of these occasional 
separations, he sorrowfully chanted the name of God, and earnestly 
prayed to Him. He wept for Him and felt that without Him every¬ 
thing was nothing. Yet at intervals he could not help feeling deep 
sympathy for erring humanity which had turned its mind away 
from God. According to him the real bondage consists in the pre¬ 
ference man gives to things other than God. When one can feel God 
as all-in-all, every bond is loosened. 

In the fifth centum he feels that God’s grace alone can save man. 
He again describes himself as the wife of God, constantly longing 
for His embrace. In his grief and lamentation and his anxiety to 
meet God, he was overcome by a swoon which, like the night, 
dimmed all his senses. At the end of this state he saw the orna- 

^ tarn purusa-rtham ilara-rtha-rucer nivrttyd 

sandra-spfhah samaya-desa-viduragani ca 
ipsuh sued tad-an-avdpli-bhuvd dvitiye 
strl-bhavandm samadhigamya munir mumoha. 

Drmnidopanifat-tdtparya. MS. 

® prUah paratti harir amufya tada svabhdvdd 

etan-mano-vacana-deha-krta-kriyabhih 
srak-candana-pratnukha~sarva-vidha-svabhogyah 
satfisliftavdn idam uvdea munis trtlye. Ibid, 
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ments of God, but could not see Him directly, and was thus filled 
both with grief and happiness. As a relief from the pangs of separa¬ 
tion he found enjoyment in ideritifying himself in his mind with 
God and in imitating His ways, thinking that the world was created 
by him b In a number of verses (seventy or eighty) he describes 
how he was attached to the image of the God Krsna at Kumbha- 
konarn and how he suffered through God’s apathy towards him in 
not satisfying him, His lover, with embraces and other tokens of 
love, and how he became angry with His indifference to his amorous 
approaches and was ultimately appeased by God, who satisfied him 
with loving embraces and the like. Thus God, who was divine lord 
of the universe , felt sympathy and love for him and appeased his 
sorrows in the fashion of a human lover^. He describes his great 
bliss in receiving the embrace of God. I'hrough this rapturous 
divine love and divine embrace he lost all mundane interest in life. 

In the ninth centum the sage, finding he could not look at the 
ordinary things of life, nor easily gain satisfaction in the divine 
presence of God in the whole world, fixed his mind on His trans¬ 
cendental form {uprdkrta-vapuh) and became full of wailing and 
lamentation as a means of direct access to it. A great part of this 
centum is devoted to laments due to his feeling of separation from 
God. He describes how through constant lamentation and brood¬ 
ing he received the vision of God, but was unhappj' because he 
could not touch Him; and how later on God took human form in 
response to his jarayers and made him forget his sutferings®. In 
many other verses he again describes the emotions of his distress 
at his separation and temporary union with God; how he sent 
messages to God through birds; how he felt miserable because He 
delayed to meet him; how' he expected to meet Him at appointed 
times, and how his future actions in Heaven should be repeated in 

^ sokani ca iam puri-jihtrsur ivahhilandm 

sargd-(ii~korUir anukdra-rasena saureh 
tasya pravrttir okhild racitd maye' ti 
tad-bhdva-bhcwita-mand ?nunir aha sasthe. 

Dramidopam sa 1 dtpary a. M S. 
kopam mama pranaya-jam prasamayya kr^na 
svd'dhlnatdm dtanute* ti sa-vismayafi soft 
svyldrn viruddha-jagad-dkrtitfim ca tena 
sandarsiuini anuhabhfwa mums trtiye. Ibid. 

^ sangain nivaritya mama samsrti-mandale mum 

samsthdpayan katham asV ty anucoditena 
edearyyadoka^tanutam api darsayitvd 
vismdritah kila sucam harind* ^tame^ sau. Ibid, 
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earth and how his behaviour to God was like that of the Gopis, full 
of ardent love and eagerness. In the concluding verses, however, 
he says that the real vision of God can come only to a deeply 
devoted mind and not to external eyes. 

Hooper gives some interesting translations from the Tiru- 
vruttam of Namm’-arvar, a few of which may be quoted here to 
illustrate the nature of his songs of love for God^; 

Long may she love, this girl with luring locks. 

Who loves the feet that heavenly ones adore, 

The feet of Kannan, dark as rainy clouds: 

Her red eyes all abrim with tears of grief. 

Like darting Kayal fish in a deep poop. 

Hot in this village now doth blow the breeze 
Whose nature coolness is. Hath he, this once. 

The rain-cloud hued, his sceptre turned aside 
To steal the love-glow from my lady, lorn 
For tulasi, with wide eyes raining tears 

In separation from the lord the A,n^ar finds delight in looking 
at darkness, which resembles Krsna’s colour: 

Thou, fair as Kannan’s heaven, when he’s away 
What ages long it is! He here, a span! 

Whether friends stay for many days, or go. 

We grieve. Yet, be this spreading darkness blest 
In spite of many a cunning trick it has*. 

What will befall my girl with bracelets fair. 

With tearful eyes like gleaming Kayal big, 

Who wanders with a secret pain at heart 
For blooms of tu|asi fresh from the Bird’s Lord 
Who with that hill protected flocks in storm?^ 

The Arvar then laments and pleads with swans and herons to 
take his message: 

The flying swans and herons I did beg. 

Cringing; “Forget not, ye, who first arrive, 

If ye behold my heart with Kannan there 
Oh, speak of me and ask it ‘Sir not yet 
Hast thou returned to her? And is it right?”’ 

' Hymns of the Alvars, by J. S. M. Hooper, pp. 61-88. 

’ The maid who is represented as speaking here stands for Arvar’s disciple, 
and the lady in love is the mistress, and Kannan is Krsna, the Lord. 

* This is also a speech from the maid, and lulasl stands for Knna. 

* The time of separation is felt to be too long, and the time of union is felt 
to be too short. 

* Lamentation of the mother for the girl, the Ajvar. 
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The Arviir then laments that the clouds will not take his mes¬ 
sage. He speaks of the resemblance between the clouds and the 
Lord; 

Tell me, ye clouds, how have yc won the means 
That we are thus like Tinimal’s blest form? 

Bearing good water for protecting life. 

Ye range through all the sky. Such penance, sure. 

As makes your bodies ache, has won this grace 1 

The friend speaks of the callousncs.s of the lord: 

E’en in this age-long time of so-called night 
When men must grope, he pities not that she 
Stands in her deep immitigable grief... . 

The jungle traversed by the fawn-eyed girl 
With fragile waist, whom sinful I brought forth 
After long praise of Kannan’s lotus feet.... 

The Arvar sees a likeness of his lord in the blue water-lily, and 
sees the lord’s form everywhere: 

All places, shining like great lotus pools 
On a blue mountain broad, to me arc but 
The beauties of his eye—the lord of earth 
Girt by the roaring sea, heaven’s lord, the lord 
Of other good souls, black-hued lord—and mine! 

The Atwar speaks of the greatness of the lord: 

Sages with wisdom won by virtuous toil 
Assert “His colour, glorious beauty, name. 

His form—are such and such.” But all their toil 
Has measured not the greatness of my lord: 

Their wisdom’s light is but a wretched lamp. 

The foster-mother pities the mistress unable to endure the 
length of the night; 

This child of sinful me, with well-formed teeth. 

Round breasts and rosy mouth, keeps saying, “These 
Fair nights eternal arc as my desire 
For lulasiI. 

Again the faster-mother pities the girl as too young for such 
ardent love; 

Breasts not yet full, and short her tresses soft; 

Skirt loose about the waist; with prattling tongue 
And innocent eyes.... 
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Again the lord replies to a friend’s criticism of his infatuation 
for his mistress: 

Those lilies red, wliich arc the life of me— 

The eyes of her who’s like the heaven of him.... 

The mistress is unable to endure the darkness and is yet further 
vexed by the appearance of the moon; 

Oh, let the crescent moon which cleaves the dark 
Encompassing of night, cleave me as well! 

Ah, does it issue forth in brightness now, 

That happy bloom may come to desolate me 
Who only long for flowers of tulasi? 

The mistress’s friend despairs at the sight of her languishing: 

.. .Ah! as she sobs and lisps 
The cloud-hued’s names, I know not if she’ll live 
Or if her frame and spirit mild must pass! 

Again in Kula-sekhara’s Tirumal-Tiru-mori, C. 5: 

Though red fire comes itself and makes fierce heat, 

The lotus red blooms not 
Save for the fierce-rayed one 
Who in the lofty heavens has his seat. 

Vitruvakodu’s Lord, Thou wilt not remove 

My woe, my heart melts not save at Thy boundless love.... 

With gathered waters ail the streams ashiiie 
Must spread abroad and run 
And enter the deep sea 
And cannot stand outside. So refuge mine. 

Save in the shining bliss of entering Thee, is none, 
Vitruvakodu’s Lord, thick cloud-hued, virtuous one!^ 

Again from the same book®: 

No kinship with the world have I 

Which takes for true the life that is not true. 

“For thee alone my passion burns,’’ I cry, 

“Raiigan, my Lord!’’ 

No kinship with this world have 1— 

With throngs of maidens slim of waist: 

With joy and love 1 rise for one alone, and cry 
“ Rahgan, my Lord!” 


* Hooper, op, cit. p. 48. 


* Ibid. p. 44. 
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Again in the. Tiru-pdvai, a well-known section of the Ndl-dyira- 
divya-prabandham, the poetess Andal conceives herself as a Gopi, 
requesting her friends to go with her to wake the sleeping Krsna, 
After the cows we to the jungle go 
And eat there— cowherds knowing nought are we, 

And yet how great the boon we have, that thou 
Wast born among us! 'I’hou who lackest nought, 

Gdvinda, kinship that we have with thee 
Here in this place can never cease!—If througli 
Our love we call thee baby names, in grace 
Do not be wroth, for we—like children—we 
Know nought—O Lord, wilt thou not grant to us 
d'he drum we ask? Ah, Elorembavay 

Again Peiiy-arvar conceives himself as Yasoda and describes 
the infant Kisna as lying in the dust and calling for the moon! 

(i) He rolls round in the. dust, so that the jewel on his brow keeps 
swinging, and his waist-bells tinkle! Oh, look at my son Govinda’s play, 
big Moon, if thou hast eyes in thy face—and then, be gone! 

( 3 ) My little one, precious to me as nectar, my blessing, is calling 
thee, pointing, pointing, with his little hands! O big Moon, if thou 
wishest to play with this little black one, hide not thyself in the clouds, 
but come rejoicing!''^ 

Again, 'I iru-mahgaiy says: 

Or e\'er age cretip on us, and wc need 
'J'he stall’s support; ere we are double bent 
With eyes fix’d on the ground in front, and feet 
'J'hat totter, sitting down to rest, all spent : 

We would worship Vadari 
Home of him who mightily 
Suck’d his feigned mother’s breast 
Till she died, ogress confest. 

Again Andii} says: 

Daughter of Nandagopal, who is like 
A lusty elephant, who Heeth not, 

With shoulders strong; Nappinnai, thou with hair 
Diffusing fragrance, open thou the door! 

Come see how everywhere the cocks are r:rowing. 

And in the maihavi bower the Kuyil sweet 
Repeats its song.—Thou with a ball in hand, 

Come, gaily open, with thy lotus hands 
And tinkling bangles fair, that we may sing 
Thy cousin’s name! Ah, Elorembavay! 

Hoooer, op. cit. p. 57. Ibid. p. 37. 
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Thou who art strong to make them brave in fight. 

Going before the three and thirty gods, 

Awake from out thy sleep! Thou who art just. 

Thou vvho art mighty, thou, O faultless one, 

Who burnest up thy foes, awake from sleep! 

O Lady Nappinnai, with tender breasts 
Like unto little cups, with lips of red 
And slender waist, Lakshmi, awake from sleep I 
Proffer thy bridegroom fans and mirrors now, 

And let us bathe! Ah, Elorembavay 

In describing the essential feature of the devotion of an Arvar 
like Namm’-arvar, called also Parahkusa or Sathakopa, Govinda- 
charyar, the author of The Divine Wisdom of the Drdvida Saints and 
The Holy Lives of the Azhvdrs, says that according to Namm’-arvar, 
when one is overcome by bhakti-exuhatioxx and self-surrendering 
devotion to God he easily attains truth". Namm’-arvar said that 
God’s grace is the only means of securing our salvation, and no 
effort is required on our part but to surrender ourselves to Him. 
In the following words Namm’-arvar says that God is constantly 
trying to woo us to love Him: 

Blissful Lord, heard I; anon my eyes in floods did run, 

Oh what is this.? I asked. What marvel this? the Perfect one, 

Through friendly days and nights, elects with me to e’er remain. 

To union wooing me, His own to make; nor let me “lone.” 

Namm’-arvar again writes that God’s freedom is fettered by 
His mercy. Thus he says; “O mercy, thou hast deprived God of the 
freedom of His just will. Safe under the winds of mercy, no more 
can God Himself even of His will tear Himself away from me; for, 
if He can do so, I shall still exclaim, I am Victor, for He must pur¬ 
chase the freedom of His will by denying to Himself mercy.” 
Illustrating the position, he refers to the case of a devout lady who 
clasped the feet of the Lord in Varadaraja’s shrine at Kanci and 
said: “God I have now clasped thy feet firmly; try if thou canst, 
spurn me and shake thyself off from me.” 

Namm’-arvar used the term Tuvalil or Ninru kumirurne, a 
Tamil expression of love, which has been interpreted as signifying 
a continuous whirling emotion of love boring deeper and deeper, 
but never scattering and passing away. This circling and boring of 

‘ Hooper, op. cit. p. 55. 

* Jihagavad-vishayam, Bk. I, p. 571, as quoted in GovindScharyar’s Divine 
Wisdom of the Drdvida Saints. 
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love in the heart is mute, silent and incapable of expression; like the 
cow, whose teats filled with milk tingle, cannot withal express by 
mouth her painful longing to reach her calf who is tethered away 
from her. Thus, true love of God is perpetual and ever growing*. 
The difference between the love of Namm’-arvar and of I'iru- 
mahgaiy-arvar is said to have been described by Yamuna, as re¬ 
ported in the Bhagmad-vishayarn^ as of two different kinds. Tiru- 
mahgaiy-arvar’s love expresses the experience of a constant com¬ 
panionship with God in a state of delirious, rapturous reciprocation 
of ravishing love. He was immersed in the fathomless depth of love, 
and was in the greatest danger of becoming unconscious and falling 
into a stupor like one under the influence of a narcotic. Namm’- 
arvar, however, was in a state of urgent pursuit after God. He was 
thus overcome with a sense of loneliness and unconscious of his 
individual self. He was not utterly intoxicated. The energy flowing 
from a mind full and strong with the ardent expectation of meeting 
his bridegroom and beloved companion still sustained him and kept 
him alive This state is described in Tiru-vdy-mori in the following 
manner. gp,, jj^ows not sleep. 

In floods of tears her eyes do swim. 

Lotus-like eyes! Slic weeps and reels. 

Ah! how without thee can 1 bear; 

She pants and feels ail earth for Him. 

This love of God is often described as having three stages; 
recollection, trance and rallying. The first means the reminiscence 
of all the past ravishment of soul vouchsafed by God. The second 
means fainting and desolation at such reminiscences and a con¬ 
sciousness C’f the present absence of such ravishing enjoyments. The 
third is a sudden lucidity whilst in' the state of trance, which being 
of a delirious nature may often lead to death through the rapid 
introduction of death-coma^. 

The Arvars were not given to any philosophical speculation but 
only to ecstatic experiences of the emotion of love for God; yet we 
sometime.s find passages in Namm’-arvar’s works wherein he re¬ 
veals his experience of the nature of soul. Thus he says: “It is not 
possible to give a description of that wonderful entity, the soul 

^ Dwine Wisdom of the Drdvida Saints, pp. 127—128 . 

^ See ’ihe lihagavad-vishayam, Bk. vi, p. 2865; also Divine Wisdom, pp. 130, 

131- 

® Bhagavad-vishayam, Bk. vn, p. 3194; also Divine Wisdom, p. 151. 
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(atmd )—the soul which is eternal, and is essentially characterized 
by intelligence (jMna )—the soul which the Lord has condescended 
to exhibit to me as His mode, or I related to Him as the predicate is 
to the subject, or attribute is to substance (or consonants to the 
vowel A)—the soul, the nature of which is beyond the compre¬ 
hension of even the enlightened—the soul, which cannot be class(?d 
under any category as this or that—the soul whose apperception 
by the strenuous mental effort called yoga (psychic meditation) is 
even then not comparable to such perception or direct proof as 
arises from the senses conveying knowledge of the external world— 
the soul (as revealed to me by my Lord) transcending all other 
categories of things, which could be grouped as ‘body’ or as ‘the 
senses,’ or as ‘the vital spirit’ {prana), or as ‘the mind’ (manas), or 
as ‘the will’ (buddhi), being destitute of the modifications and 
corruptions to which all these are subject;—the soul, which is very 
subtle and distinct from any of these;—-neither coming under the 
description ‘good,’ nor ‘bad.’ The soul is, briefly, an entity which 
does not fall under the cognizance of sense-knowledge i.” 

Soul is here described as a pure subtle essence unassociated 
with impurities of any kind and not knowable in the manner in which 
all ordinary things are known. Such philosophical descriptions 
or discussions concerning the nature of reality, or an investigation 
into the logical or epistemological position of the religion preached 
by them, are not within the scope and province of the Arvars. They 
sang songs in an inspired manner and often believed that they 
themselves had no hand in their composition, but that it was God 
who spoke through them. These songs were often sung to the 
accompaniment of cymbals, and the intoxicating melody of the 
music was peculiar to the Arvars and entirely different from the 
traditional music then current in South India. A study of the 
works of the Arv'ars, which were collected together by the disciples 
of Ramanuja at his special request, and from which Ramanuja him¬ 
self drew much inspiration and food for his system of thought, 
reveals an intimate knowledge of the Puranic legends of Krsna, as 
found in the Visnu-purdna and the Bhdgavata^. There is at least 
one passage, already referred to, which may well be interpreted as 

' Divine Wisdom, p. 169; also Tiru-vdy-moji, VIU. 5-8. 

* Sir R. G. Bhandarkar notes that the Arvar Kula-sekhara, in his work 
Mukunda-mald, quotes a passage from the Bhagavata-puratfa (xi. 2. 36) (The 
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alluding to Radha (Nappinnai), who is described as the consort of 
Krsna. The Arvars refer to the legends of Krsna’s early life in 
Brindavan and many of them play the role either of To^oda, the 
friends of Krsna, or of the Gopis. The spiritual love which finds 
expression in their songs is sometimes an earnest appeal of direct 
longing for union with Krsna, or an expression of the pangs of 
separation, or a feeling of satisfaction, and enjoyment from union 
with Krsna in a direct manner or sometimes through an emotional 
identification with the legendary personages associated with Krsna’s 
life. Even in the Bhdf^avata-purdna (xi, xn) we hear of devotional 
intoxication through intense emotion, but we do not hear of any 
devotees identifying themselves with the legendary personages 
associated with the life of Krsna and expressing their s{:ntiment of 
love as proceeding out of such imaginary identification. We hear of 
the Gopi’s lo\'e for Krsna, but we do not hear of any person 
identifying hihiself with Gopi and expressing his sorrow of separa¬ 
tion. In the Visnu-purdna, Bhdgavata-purdna and the Harivamsa, 
the legendary love tales are only episodes in the life of Krsna. But 
they do not make their devotees who identified themselves with the 
legendary lovers of Krsna realize their devotion through such an 
imaginary identification. All that is therein expressed is that the 
legendary life of Krsna would intensify the devotion of those who 
were already attached to Him. But the idea that the legend of 
Krsna should have so much influence on the devotees as to infuse 
them with the characteristic spirits of the legendary personages in 
such a manner as to transform their lives after their pattern is 
probabi)' a new thing in the history of devotional development in 
any religion. It is also probably absent in the cults of other de¬ 
votional faiths of India. With the Arvars we notice for the first time 
the coming into prominence of an idea which achieved its culmina¬ 
tion in the lives and literature of the devotees of the Gaudiya school 
of Bengal, and particularly in the life of Caitanya, which will be 
dealt with in the fourth volume of the present work. The trans- 

Vaisnavismy and Minor Religious Systems, p. 70). This lias been challenged 

by S. R. Aiyangar, in his Early History of Vaisnavisyn in South India, who says 
that this passage is absent from all the three editions (a Kannada, a (xrantha, and 
a Deviinagarl luliiion) which were accessible to him (p, 28) It is further sug¬ 
gested there that the allusion in the passage is doubtful, because it generally 
occurs at the end of most South Indian hooks by way of an apology for the faults 
committed at the time of the recitation of holy verses or the performance of 
religious observances. 
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fusion of the spirits of the legendary personages in the life-history 
of Krsna naturally involved the transfusion of their special emo¬ 
tional attitudes towards Krsna into the devotees, who were thus led 
to imagine themselves as being one with those legendary person¬ 
alities and to pass through the emotional history of those persons as 
conceived through imagination. It is for this reason that we find 
that, when this spirit was emphasized in the Gaudiya school and 
the analysis of erotic emotions made by the rhetorical school oi 
thinkers from the tenth to the fourteenth century received recogni¬ 
tion, the Gaudiya \aisnavas accepted the emotional analysis of 
the advancing stages of love and regarded them as indicating the 
stages in the development of the sentiment of devotion. As is well 
illustrated in Rupa Gosvami’s Vjjvala-mla-inani, the transition 
from ordinary devotion to deep amorous sentiment, as represented 
in the legendary lives of Gopis and Ratiha, was secured by sympa¬ 
thetic imitation akin to the sympathetic interest displayed in the 
appreciation of dramatic actions. 'I'he thinkers of the rhetorical 
school declare that a spectator of a dramatic action has his emotions 
aroused in such a manner that in their excess the individual limita¬ 
tions of time and space and the history of individual experiences 
which constitute his ordinary personality vanish for the time being. 
The disappearance of the ordinary individual personality and the 
overflow of emotion in one direction identify the person in an 
imaginary manner not only with the actors who display the emotion 
of the stage, but also with the actual personalities of those dramatic 
figures whose emotions are represented or imitated on the stage. 
A devotee, may, by over-brooding, rouse himself through auto¬ 
intoxication to such an emotional stage that upon the slightest sug¬ 
gestion he may transport himself to the imaginary sphere of a Gopi 
or Radha, and may continue to feel all the earnest affections that 
the most excited and passionate lover may ever feel. 

It seems fairly certain that the Arvars were the earliest devotees 
who moved forward in the direction of such emotional transforma¬ 
tion. Thus King Kula-sekhara, who was an Arvar and devotee of 
Rama, used to listen rapturously to the Rattidyanu being recited to 
him. As he listened he became so excited that, when he heard of 
Rama s venturing forth against Ravana, his demon opponent, he 
used to give orders to mobilize his whole army to march forvvard 
towards Lanka as an ally of Rama. 
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I'he devotional songs of the Arvars show an intense familiarity 
with the various parts of the legendary life of Krsna. The emotions 
that stirred them were primarily of the types of parental affection (as 
of a mother to her son), of friends and companions, servants to their 
masters, sons to their father and creator, as also that of a female 
lover to her beloved. In the ca.se of some Arvars, as that of Namm’- 
arvar and Tiru-mangaiy-arvar, the last-mentioned type assumes 
an overwhelming importance. In the spiritual experiences of these 
Arvars we find a passionate yearning after God, the Lord and 
I.over; and in the expressions of their love we may trace most of the 
pathological symptoms of amorovis longings which have been so 
intensely emphasized in the writings of the Vaisnavas of the 
Gaudiya school. In the case of the latter, the human analogy in¬ 
volving description of the bodily charms of the female lover is often 
carried too far. In the case of the Arvars, however, the emphasis is 
mostly on the transcendant beauty and charm of God, and on the 
ardent longings of the devotee who plays the part of a female lover, 
for Krsna, the God. The ardent ktnging is sometimes expressed in 
terms of the pitiable pathological symptoms due to love-sickness, 
sometimes by sending messengers, spending the whole night in 
expectation of the latrd, and sometimes in the expressions of 
ravislting joy ft It by the seemingly actual embrace of the Lord. We 
hear also of the reciprocation of love on the part of the I.ortl, who is 
described as being infatuatet! witli the beauty and charms of the 
beloved, tiie Arvar. In the course of these expressions, the per¬ 
sonages in the legendary account of Krsna’s life are freely intro¬ 
duced, and references are made to the glorious episodes of His life, 
as showing points that heighten the love of the lady-lover, the 
Arviir. 'I'he rapturous passions are like a whirlpool that eddies 
through the very eternity of the individual soul, and exjtresses itself 
sometimes in die pangs of .separation and sometimes in the exhilara¬ 
tion of union. The Arvar, in his ecstatic delight, lisualizcs God 
everywhere, and in the very profundity of his attainment pines for 
more. He also experiences states of supreme intoxication, when he 
becomes semi-conscious, or unconscious with occasional breaks 
into the consciousness of a yearning, hut, though yearning after 
God is ofteri delineated on the analogy of sex-love, this analogy 
is seldom carried to excess by studied attempts at following all the 
pathological .symptoms of erotic love. It therefore represents a very 

6-3 
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chaste form of the expressions of divine love in terms of human 
love. The Arvars were probably the pioneers in showing how love 
for God may be on terms of tender equality, softening down to the 
rapturous emotion of conjugal love. The Saivism of South India 
flourished more or less at the same time. The hymns of the Saivas 
are full of deep and noble sentiments of devotion which can hardly be 
excelled in any literature; but their main emphasis is on the majesty 
and the greatness of God and the feeling of submission, self- 
abnegation and self-surrender to God. The spirit of self-surrender 
and a feeling of clinging to God as one’s all is equally dominant 
among the Arvars; but among them it melts down into the sweet¬ 
ness of passionate love. The Saiva hymns are indeed pregnant with 
the divine fire of devotion, but more in the spirit of submissive 
service. Thus, Manikka-vachakar, in his Tiru-vacha kam, speaking 
of Siva, says 1; 

And am I not Thy slaved and did’st Thou not make me Thine own, 
1 pray.? 

All those Thy servants have approached Thy Foot; this body full of sin 
I may not quit, and sec Thy face—'^I'hou Lord of ^iva-worki!—I fear, 
And see not how to gain the sight! 

AH false am I; false is my heart; and false my love; yet, if he weep. 
May not Thy sinful servant Thee, Thou Soul’s Ambrosial sweetness, 
gain? 

Lord of all honied gladness pure, in grace unto Thy servant teach 
I’he way that he may come to Thee! 


There was no love in me towards Thy Foot, 

O Half of Her with beauteous fragrant locks! 

By magic power that stones to mellow fruit 
converts. Thou mad’st me lover of Thy Feet. 

Our Lord, Thy tender love no limit knows. 

Whatever sways me now, whate’er my deed, 

Thou can’st even yet Thy Foot again to me 
display and save, O Spotless Heavenly One! 

’Fhe devotee also felt the sweetness of God’s love and the fact 
that it is through Divine Grace that one can be attracted towards 
Him and can love Him: 


' Pope’s translation of the Tiru vacha-kam, p. 77. 
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Jloney from any flower sip not, though small 
as tiniest grain of millet seed! 

Wlicnc’er we think of Him, whene’er we see, 
whene’er of Him our lips converse, 

Then sweetest rapture’s honey ever flows, 
till all our frame in bliss dissolves! 

To Him alone, the mystic Dancer, go; 

and breathe Ith praise, thou humming-bee! 

Arvars and ^rl-vaisnavas on certain points of 
controversy in religious dogmas. 

The Aragiyas Nathamuni, Yamuna, Ramanuja and their ad¬ 
herents largely followed the inspirational teachings of the Arvars, 
yet there were some differences of opinion among them regarding 
some of the cardinal points of religious faith. These have been 
collected in separate treatises, of which two may be regarded as 
most important. One of them is called Asfddasa-rahasydrtha- 
vivarana, by Ramanuja himself, and the other is called Asfadasa- 
bheda-nirnaya h Veiikatanatha and others also wrote important 
treatises on the subject. Some of these points of difference may be 
enumerated below. 

The first point is regarding the grace of God {svfmi-krpd). It is 
suggested b} the Arvars that the grace of God is spontaneous and 
does not dejiend on any effort or merit on the part of the devotee. 
If God had to depend on anything else for the exercise of His 
divine prerogative grace, it would be limited to that extent. Others, 
however, say that God’s grace depends on the virtuous actions of 
the devotet'S. If that were not so, ail people would in time be 
emancipated, and there would be no need of any effort on their part. 
If it was supposed that God in His own spontaneity extended His 
grace to some in preference to others. He would have to be regarded 
as partial. It is therefore to be admitted that, though God is free in 
extending His mercy, yet in practice He extends it only as a reward 
to the virtuous or meritorious actions of the devotee. God, though 
all-merciful and free to extend His mercy to all v/ithout effort on 
their part, does not actually do so except on the occasion of the 
meritorious actions of His devotees. The extension of God’s mercy 
is thus both without cause (nirhetuka) and with cause (sahetuka)^. 

^ Both these are MSS. 

* krpa-sva-rupato nir-hetufwh^ raksanu-samaye ceUwu-krta-sukrtena sa-hetuko 
bhutvd rak^ati. (Astadasa-bfieda-nirnaya, MS. p. z.) 
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Here the latter view is that of Ramanuja and his followers. It must, 
however, be pointed out in this connection that the so-called dif¬ 
ferences between the Arvars and the Ramanujists on the cardinal 
points of religious faith are a discovery of later research, when the 
writings of the Arvars had developed a huge commentary literature 
and Ramanuja’s own writings had inspired many scholars to make 
commentaries on his works or to write independent treatises 
elucidating his doctrines. The later scholars who compared the 
results of the Arvar and the Ramanuja literatures came to the con¬ 
clusion that there are some differences of view between the two 
regarding the cardinal faith of religion. This marks a sharp anti¬ 
thesis between the Arvaric Tengalai school and the Vadagalai 
school, of which latter Venkata was the leader. These differences are 
briefly narrated in the Astadasa-bheda-nirnaya. The cardinal faith 
of religion according to Ramanuja has been narrated in the 
Asfddasa-rahasydrtha-vivarana. I’he main principle of religious 
approach to God is self-surrender or prapatti. Prapatti is defined 
as a state of prayerfulness of mind to God, associated with the deep 
conviction that He alone is the saviour, and that there is no way of 
attaining His grace except by such .self-surrender^. The devotee is 
extremaiy loyal to Narayana and prays to Him and no one else, and 
all his prayers are actuated by deep affection and no other motive. 
The virtue of prapatti involves within it universal charity, sym¬ 
pathy and friendliness even to the most determined enemy Such 
a devotee feels that the Lord (svdmt), being the very nature of his 
own self, is to be depended on under all circumstances. This is 
called the state of supreme resignation {nirbharatva) in all one’s 
affairs®. The feeling of the devotee that none of the assigned 
scriptural duties can be helpful to him in attaining the highest goal 


' a7}^anya'Sddhye svdbhiste mahd-vmmsa-piirvakam 

iad-cko’ pdyatd ydciid prapattih sarand-gatifi. 

Astddasa-rahasydrtha'Vivaranay p. 3. 

Ramanuja, in his Gadya‘-trayam^ says that such a state of prayerfulnesa of 
mind is also associated with confessions of one’s sins and shortcomings and 
derelictions, and with a feeling that the devotee is a helpless servant of God 
extremely anxious to get himself saved by the grace of the Saviour. See the 
Gadya'^trayam^ jSarand-}^ati-j^<idyam, pp. 52—54. 

^ This is technically known as Prapatti-naisthikatn {Auddaia-yahasyartha- 
vivarana, pp. 3-7). Cf. the parables of the pigeon and the monkey in the above 
section, 

® The interpretation is forced out of the conception of the word “svamin,” 
which etymologically involves the word “rww” meaning “one’s own.” 
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is technically called updya-sunyatd'' i.e. the realization of the use¬ 
lessness of all other means. The devotee always smiles at all the 
calamities that mav befall him. Considering himself to be a servant 
of God, he cheerfully bears all the miseries that may be inflicted 
on him by God’s own people. This is technically called “pdra- 
tantrya,” or supreme subordination. The devotee conceives his soul 
as a spiritual essence which has no independence by itself and is in 
every respect dependent on God and exists for Godb The Vaisnavas 
are often called ekanthis, and have sometimes been wrongly con¬ 
sidered as monotheists; but the quality of ekdntttva is the definite 
characteristic of self-surrender and clinging to God in an unshaken 
manner —the fullest trustfulness in Him under all adverse circum¬ 
stances. The devotee’s mind is always exhilarated with the divine 
presence of the Lord who animates all liis senses—his inclinations, 
emotions and experiences. The fullness with which he realizes God 
in all his own activities and thoughts, and in everything else in the 
universe, naturally transports him to a sphere of being in which all 
mundane passions—antipathy, greed, jealousy, hatred—become 
impossible, 'With the divine pre.scnce of God he btcomes infused 
with the spirit of friendship and charity towards all beings on earth 
Tlie devotee has to take proper initiation from the preceptor, to 
whom he must confess all that is in his mind, and by abnegating all 
that is in him to his preceptor, he finds an easy way to conceive 
himself as the servant of Visnu ’’. He must also have a philosophical 
conception c<f the entirely dependent relation of the human soul 
and all the universe to God"*. Such a conception naturally involves 
realization of the presence of God in all our sense activities, which 

' jntfrui-rntiyo hi- (Ittnd sVso hi parmnd-tmanah iti jndnd-nandamayo jhdnd^ 
nandii-}^imakah san sva^rupurn bJuifffwad-adhinotn sa tad-artham eva tisthatV ti 
jiidtvd* vatisthiite iti yad et<it tad-a-prdhrtahmm, 

Aistildam-mhasydrtha-iivtranani, p. ii. 

~ This virtue is technically called tdlya-raritiitvn. 

^ The five somskdras that a parnmaiUdniin must pass throaph are as follows: 
t'lpah paundras tathd fulma mantro yaj^as ca pafu ainah 
ami tf paiica fcnnskdrdh parnmaihdtiti-hftu'tjcih. Ibid, p. 15. 

■* This is technically called samhandha -jndftitvam. The conetption that every¬ 
thing exists for (jftd is technically called sesa-hhltatvam. ihia. p. 18. 

'^rhis naturally implies that the devotee must work and feel himself a servant 
of Ood and of Ifis chosen men. The service to humanity and to God then 
naturally follow from the philosophical conception of the dependence of the 
human souls, and of the universe, on God as a part of Him an-i to be controlled 
by Him in e /ery way, "ITis is apjain technically called iesa-vrtti-patatva. Ibid, 
pp. 19-20. 
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presence in its fullness must easily lead to the complete control of 
all our senses. Through the realization of God’s presence in them, 
the devotees play the part of moral heroes, far above the influences 
of the temptation of the senses^. The normal religious duties, as 
prescribed in the Vedas and the smrtis, are only for the lower order of 
the people; those who are given entirely to God with the right 
spirit of devotion need not follow the ordinary code of duties which 
is generally binding for all. Such a person is released by the spon¬ 
taneous grace of God, and without performing any of the scriptural 
duties enjoys the fruits of alP. He is always conscious of his own 
faults, but takes no notice of the faults of others, to which he 
behaves almost as a blind man; he is always infused with the 
consciousness that all his actions are under the complete sway 
of the Lord. He has no enjoyment for himself, for he always 
feels that it is the Lord who would enjoy Himself through all his 
senses®. 

In the Astddasa-bheda-nirnaya it is said that according to the 
Arvars, since emancipation means the discovery of a lost soul to 
God or the unlimited servitude of God, emancipation is for the 
interest of God and not of the devotee. The service of the servant 
i.s for the servitude of God alone. It has therefore no personal 
interest for the devotee®. According to the Aragiyas, however, 
emancipation, though primarily for the interest of the Lord, is also 

^ This is technically called the nitya-sUratva. 

^ jndna^nistho virakto vd mad-hhakto hy a-napeksakah 

na lingdn diranidn tyaklvd cared a^vidhi-gocarah 

ity evani isatia-traya-vinirmuktas san bhagavan^nir-hetuka-katdksa ex)a 
mokfo^pdyak iii tisthati khalti so^dhikarl sakahi-dharmandm avasyo bhavati. 
A^tddaia-tahasydrtha-vivaranOy p. 23 

This spirit of following God, leaving all other scriptural duties, is technically 
called o-vidhi-gocaratva. In another section of this work Ramanuja describes 
moksa or salvation as the conviction that the nature of God transcends, in bliss, 
power and knowledge, all other conceivable things of this or any other universe. 
A desire to cling to God as a true means of salvation is technically called mumuk- 
futva. The doctrine oi/a-vidhi-gocaratva herein described geems to be in conflict 
with Ramanuja’s vi^ on the subject explained in the bhdsya as interpreted by 
his many followers. This may indicate that his views underwent some change, and 
these are probably his earlier views when he was under the influence of the Arvars. 

* This is technically called pard-kdsatva (Ibid. pp. 23-24). 'I'he attitude of 
worshipping the image as the visible manifestation of God is technically called 
updya^svarupa^jndna. The cessation of attachment to all mundane things and the 
flowing superabundance of love towards God, and the feeling that God is the 
supreme abode of life, is technically called dtmd^rdniatva, 

* phalam moksa-rupam, tad bhagavata eva na svdrtham yathd pranasta-drsta- 
dravya-ldbho dravyavata eva na dravyasya; tathd mok^a-phalam ca svdmina eva 
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at the same time for the interest of the devotee, because of the in¬ 
tense delight he enjoys by being a servant of God. The illustration 
of lost objects discovered by the master does not hold good, because 
human beings are conscious entities who suffer immeasurable sor¬ 
row which is removed by realizing themselves as servants of God. 
Though the devotee abnegates all the fruits of his actions in a self- 
.surrender, yet he enjoys his position in the servitude of God and 
also the bliss of the realization of Brahman. 'Fhus, those who take 
the path of knowledge {updsaka) attain Brahma knowledge and the 
servitude of God, and those who take the path of self-surrender 
(prapatti) also attain Brahma knowledge and the servitude of God. 
In the state of salvation (mukti) there is no tlifference of realization 
corresponding to the variation of paths which the seekers after God 
may take^. Again, in the Arvar .school of thought, besides the four 
ways of scriptural duties, philosophic wisdom, devotion to God and 
devotion to teachers, there was a fifth way, viz. that of intense self¬ 
surrender to God, i.e. prapatti. But the Aragiyas thought that apart 
isom prapatti there was only one other way of approaching God, 
namely devotion, bhakti-yoga. Ramanuja and his followers main¬ 
tain that karma-yoga md jndna-yoga only help to purify the mind, 
as a preparation for bhakti-yoga. I'he devotion to the preceptor is 
regarded only as a form of prapatti; so there are only two ways of 
approach to God, viz. bhakti-yoga and prapatti^. 

Further, ^rt occupies an important position in Sri-vaisnavism. 
But as there are only three categories in the §ri-vaisnava system, 
a question may naturally arise regarding the position of &ri in 
the threefold categories of cit, acit and paramesvara. Ifn this point 
the view of the older school, as described in Ramya-jamatr muni’s 
Tattva-dipa, is that §rt is to be identified with human souls and is 
therefore to be regarded as atomic in nature^. Others, however, 
think that is as all-pervasive as Visnu. Filial affection (vdtsalya) 

na muktdsya; yad v<i phalam kainkaYyam tut pard-rtham dva na svd~rfham; 
para-tantra-daUi-kriam koinharyam sxui-tantra-s%)dmy-arthitrn €va. Astadasa- 
bheda-nirnaya. p. 2. 

^ Ibid. p. p 

^ atoh prapatii-vyatirihto hhakii-yoga eka eve^ ii. Ibid. 4, 

® Ibid. In the next section it is urjretl that, according to some, Ndrdyana 
and not Sri is the <»nly agent who removes our sins, but others hold that sins may 
be removed also by in a remote manner, or, because Ar) is identical with 
Nurdyana ; as the fragrance is with the flower, she )vas also a hand in removing the 
sins. Ibid. p. 5. 

lakpnyd tspdyatvam bhapfavata iva sdkult ahhyiipagantoivyain. Ibid. 
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for God is interpreted by the older schools as involving an attitude 
in which the faults of the beloved devotee are points of endearment 
to Him^. In the later view, however, filial affection is supposed to 
involve an indifference or a positive blindness towards the faults of 
the devotee. God’s mercy is interpreted by the older school as 
meaning God’s affiiction or suffering in noticing that of others. 
Later schools, however, interpret it as an active sympathy on His 
part, as manifested in His desire to remove the sufferings of others 
on account of His inability to bear such miseries’^. 

Prapatti, otherwise called nyasa, is defined by the older school 
as a mere passivity on the part of the Lord in accepting those who 
seek Him or as a mental state on the part of the seeker in which he 
is conscious of himself only as a spirit; but such a consciousness is 
unassociated with any other complex feeling, of egoism and the like, 
which invests one with so-called individuality. It may also mean 
the mental state in which the seeker conceives himself as a subsidiary 
accessory to God as his ultimate end, to Whom he must ding 
unburdened by any idea of scriptural duties®; or he may concen¬ 
trate himself absolutely on the supreme interest and delight that he 
feels in the idea that God is the sole end of his being. Such a person 
naturally cannot be entitled without self-contradiction to any 
scriptural duty. Just as a guilty wife may return to her husband, 
and may passively lie in a state of surrender to him and resign her¬ 
self, so the seeker may be conscious of his own true position with 
reference to God leading to a passive state of surrender*. Others 
think that it involves five elements: (i) that God is the only saviour; 


' yathd kamukah kdminya mdlinyom hhovyalayd svikaroti tathd bhagavan 
dirita-dosam svikaroti itare tu vdtstdyam iidma do^ddariitvnm. Astddaia-bhedu~ 
nirnaya, p. 6. 

It is further suggested that, if a devotee takes the path of prapatti, he has not 
to suffer for his faults as much us others would have to suffer. 

“ The first alternative is defined as para-duMiha-duhkhitvam dayd. The 
second alternative is svartha-nirapcksa-para-duhkha-sahisnuta dayd; sa ca tan 
nirdkaratfecchd. In the first alternative dciya is a painful emotion; in the second 
it is a state of desire, stirred up hy a feeling of repugnance, which is midway be¬ 
tween feeling and volition. Ibid. p. 6. 

* prapattir ndma a-nivdrana-matram a~cid-vydvrtti-matram vd a~vidheyam 
sep'ltva-jndna-tndtram vd para-sesatai-kn-rati^rupa-parisuddha-ydthdtmya-jndna^ 
mdtram vd. Ibid, p, 6. 

According to some, any of these conditions would define prapatti “ ato’prati- 
fedhddy-anyatamai’ va iti kecit katbayanti.” Ibid. 

* atyanta-para-tanlrasya virodhatvemi anusthdnd-nupapaitch, pratyuta 
anuHatur dnarthakyamuktam Srlvacana-hhusan.a, ciram anya-parayd bhdryayd 
kaddcid bhartr-sakdiam dgatayd mdm angtkuru iti vdkyavat celana-krta-prapnttir 
iti. Ibid. p. 6. 
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(ii) that He is the only end to be attained; (iii) that He alone is the 
supreme object of our desires; (iv) that we absolutely surrender and 
resign ourselves to Him^; and (v) supreme prayerfulness—all 
associated with absolute trustfulness in Him. 

There are some w ho define the prapanna, or seeker c>f God, as 
one who has read the Arvar literature of prabandhas {adhita- 
prabandhahprapannah). Others, however, think that the mere study 
of the prabandhas cannot invest a man with the qualities of prapatti. 
They think that he alone is entitled to the path oiprapatti who can¬ 
not afford to adopt the dilatory courses of karma-yoga, jhdna-yoga 
and bhakti-yoga. and therefore does not think much of these 
courses. Again, the older school thinks that the person who adopts 
the path of prapatti should give up all scriptural duties and duties 
assigned to the different stages of life (dsrama); for it is well evi¬ 
denced in tire Gita te.xt that one .shoujd give up all one’s religious 
duties and surre nder oneself to God. Others, again, tliirk that the 
scriptural duties are to be performed even by those who have taken 
the path of prapatti. Furtirer, the older school thinks that the path 
of knowledge is naturally against the path of prapatti : for prapatti 
implies the negation of all knowdedge, excepting one's self-sur¬ 
rendering association with God. 'J'he paths of duties and of know¬ 
ledge assume an egoism which contradicts prapatti. Others, how¬ 
ever, think that even active self-surrender to God implies an ele¬ 
ment of egoism, and it is therefore wrong to suppose that the paths 
of duties and of knowledge are reconcilable with prapatti on ac¬ 
count of its association with an element of egoism. The so-called 
egoism is but a reference to our own nature as self, and not to 
ahaAkdra, an evolute^. Again, some think that even a man who has 

^ In the seontl alternative it is defined as f(»Uows: 

an-anyfi~sodhye si^d-hh'iste mahd~ 7 nh:d!ta-pur%mk<im 
tad-vko'-pdytitd ydend prupaitU sarand-gatih. 

These are the fi\c tifiijas of prapatti, otherwise calleti mksvpa, tydgfty ttydsa or 
iarand~gali {AsUtdaia-bheda-nirnaya, pp. 6, 7). The diffcrenct between the first 
and second alt»;rnalive is that, accordine to the former, prapatt' i;> a state of mind 
limited to the consciousness of its true nature in relation to <.'»o<l; on the part of 
God also it indicates merely a passive toleration of the seekers fiockinj? unto Him 
{a-nivdrana-mdtram). In the second alternative, however, prapatti is defined as 
positive self-surrendering' activity on the part, of the seekers and unconditional 
protection to then\ all on the part of God. U is, therefore, that on the first 
alternative the consciousness of one’s own true nature is defined in three ways, 
any one of w'bich would be regarded on that alternative as a sufficient definition 
of prapatti. The fu st one is merely in the cognitive state, while the second involves 
an additional element of voluntary effort. 

^ Ibid. pp. 8, u- 
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adopted the path of prapatti may perform the current scriptural 
duties only with a view to not lending any support to a referei\ce 
to their cases as pretexts for neglect of normal duties by the un¬ 
enlightened and the ignorant, i.e. those that have adopted the path 
of prapatti should also perform their duties for the purpose of 
loka-samgraha. Others, however, think that the scriptural duties, 
being the commandments of God, should be performed for the 
satisfaction of God {bhagavat-prity-artham), even by those who 
have taken the path of prapatti. Otherwise they would have to 
suffer punishment for that. 

The accessories of prapatti are counted as follows; (i) A positive 
mental attitude to keep oneself always in consonance with the 
Lord’s will {dnukulyasya sarnkalpah) ; (ii) a negative mental attitude 
(prdtikulyasya varjanam), as opposing anything that may be con¬ 
ceived as against His will; (iii) a supreme trustfulness that the Lord 
will protect the devotee (raksisyatlti visvdsah)', (iv) prayer to Him 
as a protector (goptrtva-varanam)\ (v) complete self-surrender 
{dtma-niksepah) ; (vi) a sense of complete poverty and helplessness 
(kdrpanyam). The older school thinks that the man who adopts the 
path of prapatti has no desires to fulfil, and thus he may adopt any 
of these accessories which may be possible for him according to the 
conditions and inclinations of his mind. Others, however, think 
that even those who follow the path of prapatti are not absolutely 
free from any desire, since they wish to feel themselves the eternal 
servants of God. Though they do not crave for the fulfilment of any 
other kind of need, it is obligatory upon them to perform all the six 
accessories of prapatti described above. 

The older school thinks that God is the only cause of emancipa¬ 
tion and that the adoption of the path of prapatti is not so; the later 
school, however, thinks that prapatti is also recognized as the cause 
of salvation in a secondary manner, since it is only through prapatti 
that God extends His grace to His devoteesh Again, the older 
schools think that there is no necessity for expiation {prdyakitta) 
for those who adopt the path oyprapatti-, for with them God’s grace 
is sufficient to remove all sin 4 . The later schools, however, think 
that, if the follower of the path of prapatti is physically fit to per¬ 
form the courses of expiation, then it is obligatory on him. Accord¬ 
ing to the older school a man possessing the eight kinds of devo- 
^ A^tSdasa-bheda^nitnaya, p. lo. 
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tion {bhakti), even if he be a mleccha, is preferred to a Brahman and 
may be revered as such. According to tiie later schools, however, 
a devotee of a lower caste may be shown proper respect, but he 
cannot be revered as a Brahman. Again, on the subject of the 
possibility of pervasion of the atomic individual souls by God, the 
older schools are of opinion that God by Mis infinite power may 
enter into the atomic individuals; the later schools, however, think 
that such a pervasion must be of an external nature, i.e. from out¬ 
side. It is not possible for God to penetrate into individual souls 
As regards Kaivulya the older schools say that it means only self¬ 
apperception. He who attains this state attains the highest stage of 
eternity or immortality. The later school, however, thinks that he 
who has merely this self-apperception cannot attain immortality 
through that means only; for this self-apperception may not neces¬ 
sarily mean a true revelation of his nature with reference to God. 
He can realize that only as he passes through higher spheres and 
ultimately reaches \'^aikuntha—the abode of God, where he is 
accepted as the servant of the Lord. It is such a state that can be 
regarded as eternaH. 

' Aftadasa-hhedo-nirvaya, p. 12. The view is supported by a rt ference to 
Varadaoarya’s Adhitarutm-i'intdma>fi. 

“ The eighteen points of di.spute as herein explained have been collected in 
the AAddasa-hheda-nirnuya, according to the ancients in a verse quoted from 
them as follows: 

bhedah svmni-krpa-phcilu-nya-i>atisn sri-vydpty~updyalvayos 
lad-vdtsaly.i~daya-nii'ukli~z'acasornydse ca tat kartari 
dharnia-tya^a-vtrodhayos sva-vihite nydsd-w’a-hetutvayoh 
prdyaicitta-vidhaii tadiya-hhajane’ nuvydpti-kaivalyayoh. Ibid. p. i. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


AN HISTORICAL AND LITERARY SURVEY OF 

THE VISISTA-DVAITA SCHOOL OF THOUGHT 

The Afagiyas from Nathamuni to Ramanuja. 

A. Govindacharyar has written a book, The Holy Lives of the 
Azhvdrs, based upon a number of old works The writings of 
the Arvars may be sub-divided generally into three rahasyas (or 
mystical accounts) called Tiru-mantra-churukku, Dvaya-churukktt, 
Carama-sloka-churukku. These three rahasyas have also been 
dealt with in later times by very prominent persons, such as 
Veiikatanatha, Raghavacarya and others. Some account of these, 
in the manner of these later writers, will be briefly given in the 
proper place, since the scope of this work does not permit us to go 
into the details of the lives of the Arvars. The hagiologists make 
a distinction between the Arwars and the Aragiyas in this, that, 
while the former were only inspired men, the latter had their in¬ 
spirations modified by learning and scholarship. The list of 
Aragiyas begins with Nathamuni. There is some difficulty in fixing 
his age. The Guru-parampard, the Divya-suri-carita and the Pra- 
panndmrta, are of opinion that he was in direct contact with 
Namm’-arvar, otherwise called Sathakopa, or Karimaran, or rather 
w'ith his disciple Madhura-kaviy-arvar. Thus, the Prapanndmrta 
says that Nathamuni was born in tlie village called Viranarayana, 
near the Cola country. His father’s name was Is vara Bhatta, and 
his son was Isvaramuni". He went on a long pilgrimage, in the 
course of which he visited the northern countries, including 
Mathura, Vrndavana and Haridvara, and also Bengal and Pun. 
After returning to his own place he found that some of the 

^ (i) Divyawsuri-carita (a.i earlier work than the PrapannamTta, which often 
alludes to it) by Garuda-vahana Pandita, contemporary and disciple of Rama¬ 
nuja; (2) Prapannamrtii, by Ananta-suri, disciple of ^aila-rahgesa guru; (;;) 
Prnbandha-sara, by Veiikatanatha; (4) Upadeia-ralna-mdlai by Ramyajamatr- 
maha-muni, otherwise called Varavara-muni or Periya-jlyar or Manavala Ma- 
muni; (5) Guru-parampara-prabhavam by Pinb’-aragiya Peru-mal jiyar; and 
(6) Pazhanadai-vilakkan. 

“ It is said that he belonged to the lineage of Sathakopa or Satha-marsana, 
His other name was SrI-rahga-natha. (See introduction to Catuh-slokT, Ananda 
Press, Madras, p. 3.) 
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i^rivaisnavas, who came from the Western countries to the temple 
of Rajagopala, recited there ten verses by Karimara. Niithamuni, 
who heard those hymns, realized that they were parts of a much 
bigger work and decided to collect them, lie went to Kumbhakona, 
and under the insjiiration of God proceeded to the city of Kuraka, 
on the banks of '1 amtaparni, and there met Madhura-kaviy-arvar, 
the disciple of Narnni’ -arvar, and asked him if the hymns of Mamm’- 
arviir were available. Madhura-kaviy-arvar told him that after 
composing a l)ig book of hymns in 'i’amil and instructing Madhura- 
kaviy-arvar the same, Namm’-arvar had attained salvation. The 
work could not, therefore, obtain currency among the people. 
The people of the locality had the misconception that the study of 
the work would bij| 4 letrimental to the Vedic religion. So they threw 
it into the river Tamraparni. Only one page of the book, containing 
ten verses, was pickeil up by a man who appreciated the verses and 
recited them, 'hhus only these ten verses have been saved. Natha- 
muni recited twelve thousand times a verse composed by Madhura- 
kaviy-arvar in adoration of Namm’-arvar, and, as a result of that, 
Namrn’-arvar revealed the purport of the whole work to him. But 
when .Natliamuni wanted to know all the verses in detail he was 
advised to approach an artisan of the place who was inspired by 
Nanim’-arvar to reveal all the verses to him. So Nathamuni re¬ 
ceived the entire work of Namm’-arvar from the artisan. He then 
gave it to his pupil Pundarikaksa, and Pundarikaksa gave it to his 
disciple Rama Misra, and Rama Misra gave it to Yiimuna, and 
Yamuna gave it to Costhipurna, and GosthTpQrna gave it to his 
daughter Devaki SrT. Nathamuni brought the hymns together, and, 
through his two nephews, Melaiyagattarvar and Kilaiyagattajrvar, 
set them to music in the Vedic manner; from that time forward 
these hymns were sung in the temples and were regarded as the 
Tamil Veda'. The oldest Guru-parampard and Divyu-yuri-carita, 
however, say that Nathantuni obtained the works of Namm’-arvar 
directly from him. The later firivaisnavas found that the above 
statements did not very well suit the traditional antiquity of the 
Arvars, and held that Madhura-kaviy-arvar was not the direct 
disciple of Namm’-arvar and that Nathamuni attained the high 
age of three hundred years. But, if, as we found before, Namm’- 
arvar’s date be fixed in the ninth century, no such supposition 
’ Prapaiinumrta, Chs. to 6 ami 107. 
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becomes necessary. Goplnatha Rau refers also to a Sanskrit in¬ 
scription in the middle of the tenth century, in which it is stated 
that the author of the verses was a disciple of Srinatha. If this 
Srinatha is the same as Nathamuni, then the computation of 
Nathamuni’s date as falling in the tenth century is quite correct. 
He had eleven disciples, of whom Pundarlkaksa, Karukanatha and 
Srikrsna Laksminatha were the most prominent. He wrote three 
works, Nydya-tattva, Purusa-ninnaya and Yoga-rahasya^. Natha¬ 
muni is also described as a great yogin who practised the yoga 
of eight accessories (astdiiga-yoga)^. 7 ’he Prapanndmrta says that 
he died by entering into yoga in the city of Agahga (probably 
Gahgaikondasodapuram). Gopi-natha, however, thinks that Ixe 
could not have died in that city, for it was not founded by Rajen- 
dracola, otherwise called Gaiigaikondasola, before 1024, which 
must be later than the date of Nathamuni. Nathamuni lived 
probably in the reign of Parantaka Cola I, and died before or in the 
reign of Parantaka Cola II, i.e. he lived eighty or ninety years in the 
middle of the tenth century. He had made an extensive tour in 
Northern India as far as Mathura and Radari-natha and also to 
Dvaraka and Purl. Srikrsna Laksminatha, disciple of Nathamuni, 
wrote an extensive work on the doctrine of prapatti. He was born 
at a place called Krsnamaiigala. He was well-versed in the Vedas, 
and was a specialist in Vedanta and also a great devotee, who con¬ 
stantly employed himself in chanting the name of Visnu {nama- 
sankirtana-ratah). He used often to go about naked and live on 
food that was thrown to him. The hagiologists say that he entered 
into the image of the temple and became one with God. Punda- 

^ The Nydya-tattva is referred to by VeiikatanStha in his Nydya-parisuddhi 
(p. 13) as a work in which Gautama’s Nydyo-siitras were criticized and refuted: 
bhafiavan-natha-mmiibhir nydya-taltva-samahvaya 
avadhlrya k^apadiidln nyabandhi nydya-paddhatih 

Nydya-parisuddhi, p. 13. 

“ The practice of astdhga-yoga was not a new thing with Nathamuni. In 
giving an account of Tiru-marisai Piran, also called BhaktisSra, the Prapannd¬ 
mrta says that he first became attached to the god biva and wrote many Tamil 
works on i 5 aiva doctrines; but later on the saint Maharya initiated him into 
Vaisnavism and taught him aftdnga-yaga, through which he realized the great 
truths of Vaisnavism. He then wrote many works in Tamil on Vaisnavism. 
Bhakti-s 5 ra also wrote a/scholarly work, refuting the views of other opponents, 
which is known as Ta^vdrtha-sdra. Bhakti-sara also used to practise astariga- 
yoga and was learned in all the branches of Indian philosophy. Bhakti-sSra had 
a disciple named Kanikrsna, who wrote many extremely poetical verses or hymns 
in adoration of Visnu. Kula-sekhara Peru-mal is also said to have practised yaga. 
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rikaksa Uyyakondar is supposed to have very much influenced the 
character of Kurukanatha, who in the end entered into yoga and 
died. Rama Misra was born in the city of Saugandhakulya, in a 
Brahmin family, and was a pupil of Pundarikaksa. The name of 
Pundarlkaksa’s wife was Andaj. Pundarikaksa asked Rama Misra 
(Manakkal-lambej) to teach Yamuna all that he was taught. 
Yamuna, however, was not born during the life of Pundarikaksa, and 
Pundarikaksa ordy prophesied his birth in accordance with the old 
prophecy of Natharnuni. Rama Mism had four disciples, excluding 
Yamuna, of whom Laksmi was the most prominent k He used to 
stay in Srirahgam and expound the doctrines of the \"edanta. 

Yamunacarya, otherwise called Alavandar, son of Isvaramuni 
and grandson of Natharnuni, was born probably in A.n. 918 and is 
said to have died in A.n. 103S. He learned the Vedas from Rama 
Misra, and was reputed to be a great debater^ Becoming a king, he 
was duly married and had two sons named Vararaiiga and §o|tha- 
purna. He lit ed happily for a long time, enjoying his riches, and 
took no notice of Rama Misra. But Rama Misra with -some difficulty 
obtained access to him and availed himself of the opportunity to 
teach him the Bkagavacl-gitd, which aroused the spirit of detach¬ 
ment in him, and he followed Rama Misra to Srirangam and, re¬ 
nouncing everything, became a great devotee®. One of the last 

’ (i) Taivattuk-k-arasU'Niimbi: (2) fioniathattut-tiruviiinagar-appan; (3) 
Sirup-pullur-udaya-HiUai; (4) Vangi-puratt-acchi. (See The Life of Ramanuja, 
by Ciovindachiiryar, p. 14.) 

^ The Prapannanirtii relates a story of Yamuna’.s debating power at the age 
of twelve. The king of the place haei a priest of the name of Akkaialvan, who was 
a great debati r, V amuna challenged him and defeated him in an open debate 
held in the court of the king. He was gh en half the kingdom as a reward. He 
seems to have been very arrogant in his earlier days, if the wording of his challenge 
found in the Trapannanirta can he believed. The words of chalierige run as follows; 
d sail'(id odri-kanyd-carana-kisalaya-nydsa-dhanyopahanthdfi 
d rai sn-riila-sitd'muhha-hamala-samulliisa-hetoi t:a selih 
6 ca prdcya-pratii ya-hsiti-ilhara-yuga tadorkacandt liviilamsdn 
mimdmsii ■sdstra-yiignui-irama-vimala-mand inrf'yatdm mddrso’nyah 

Ch. III. 

^ A story is told in the I’rapaimdmrta that, when Yamnna became a king and 
inaccessible to him, Kama Misra was concerned how he could carry out the com¬ 
mands of his teachers and initiate Yamuna to the path of licvotion. He got in 
touch with Vanmna’s cook, and for si.'cmomh.s presented some green vegetables 
{alarka-sCth A which \'ainunu very much liked. When, aitt r the .six months, the 
king asked hou the rare vegetables found theit way into tfe kitchen, Kilma Misra 
stayeil away for four days praying to Rahganatha, the deiiy, to tell him how he 
could approach Yamuna. In the meanwhile the king missed the green vegetables 
and asked his t ook to present Kama Misra when next he should come to the 
kitchen. fCima Misra was thus presented to Yamuna. 
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instructions of Rama Mi^ra was to direct him to go to Kurukanatha 
(Kurugai-kkaval-appan) and learn from him the asfdnga-yoga, 
which had been left with him (Kurukd) by Nathamuni for Yamuna. 
Yamuna had many disciples, of whom twenty-one are regarded 
as prominent. Of these disciples, Mahapurna belonged to the 
Bharadvaja gotra, and had a son named Pundarikaksa and a daughter 
named Attutayi. Another disciple, called Srisailapurna, was known 
also by the name Tatacarya^. Another of his disciples, Gosthipurna, 
was born in the Pandya country, where also, in the city of Srima- 
dhura, was born another of Yamuna’s disciples, Maladhara. In the 
city of Maraner in the Pandya country was bt)rn another disciple, 
Maraner Nambi, a siidra by caste; a further disciple, Kancipurna, 
who was also of the siidra caste, was born in the city of Punamalli. 
Yamuna used to invest all his disciples with the five Vaisnava 
sarnskdras, and he also converted the Cola king and queen to the 
same faith and made over the kingdom he had hitherto enjoyed to 
the service of the deity Ranganatha of Srlraiigam. Srl^ailapurna, 
or Bhuri Srisailapurna, or Mahapurna had two sons, two sisters and 
two daughters. The elder sister, Kantimatl, was married to KeSava 
Yajvan, also called Asuri Ke^ava, Ramanuja’s father, and the second 
sister, Dyutimatl, was married to Kanalaksa Bhatta, and a son was 
born to them called Govinda. Kuresa, who was long in association 
with Ramanuja, was born of Ananta Bhatta and Mahadevi, and this 
Kuresa was the father of Anantacarya, writer of the Prapanndmrta^. 
Da^arathi was born of Ananta Diksita, of Vadhula^o/ra, and Laksmi, 
Daiarathi had a son called Kandadanatha, who was also called 
Riimanujadasa. They are all associates of Ramanuja, who had 
seventy-four prominent disciples. 

Yamuna was very fond of Namm’-ajrvar’s works, the doctrines 
of which were often explained to the people. Yamuna wrote six 
works: (i) Stotra-ratnam, in adoration to the deity Varada; (ii) 
Catuh~Uokl\ (in) Agama-prdmdnya; (iv) Siddhi-traya \ (v) Gitdrtha- 
satngraha; (vi) Mahd-purusa~nirnaya^, Of these the Siddhi-traya is 
the most important, and the section on Yamuna in this volume has 
been based almost entirely on it. The Agama-prdmdnya is a work in 
which he tries to establish the high antiquity and undisputed 

' Prapannamrta, Ch, 113, p. 440. 

* Ibid. Ch, 150, p, 450, Anantacarya, called also Ananta Siiri, was the pupil of 
Sailarahgesa-guru. He reveres also Ramyajamatr-maha-muni, 

* See Vehkatanatha’s introductioi, to the Gttariha-sarngraha-rakfd. 
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authority of the Pancaratra literature, which is supposed to be the 
canon of the Srivaisnavas. The Stotra-ratnam, Catuh-iloki and 
GUdrtha-samgraha weie all commented upon by various persons, 
but the most important of the commentaries is that of Vehkatanatha^. 
The Stotra-ratnam consists of sixty-five verses in which Yamuna de¬ 
scribes the beauty of the Lord Krsna, as set forth in the Puranas, and 
confesses to Him the deep affliction of all his sins and guilt, frailties 
and vices, and asks for forgiveness of them. He also describes the 
greatness of the Lord as transcendent and surpassing the greatness 
of all other deities, as the supreme controller and upholder of the 
universe. He narrates his own complete surrender to Him and en¬ 
tire dependence on His mercy. If the mercy and grace of the Lord 
be so great, there is none so deserving of mercy in his wretchedness 
as a sinner, (f the sinner is not saved, the mercy of the Lord be¬ 
comes meaningless. The Lord requires the sinner in order to 
realize Himself as the all-merciful. Yamuna further describes how 
his mind, forsaking everything else, is deeply attracted to the Lord; 
and the sense of his supreme helplessness and absolute abnegation®. 
The devotee cannot bear any delay in his communion with God, 
and is extremely impatient to meet Him; it is galling to him that 
God should heap happiness after happiness on him and thus keep 
him away. Tfie fundamental burden of the hymns is an expression 
of the doctrine of prapatti', this has been very clearly brought out 
in the commentary of Veiikatanatha. It is said that it was after 
reading these hymns that Ramanuja became so deejily attracted to 
Yamuna. The Catuh-sloki consists of only four verses in praise of 
t§rf or LaksmA. 

In the Gitdrtha-sarngraha Yamuna says that the means to the 

‘ The commentary on the Catuh-ilukl by VenkatanSiha is called Rahasya- 
raksa, and the commentary on the Stotra-ralnam goes also by the same name. 
The commentary on the GJtdrtha samgraha, by Vehkatanatha, in called Gitartha- 
samgraha-rakjd. 

* T\vo specimen verses may be quoted from the Stotra-ratnam: 

na dharma-niftho'smi na cS’ tma-vedl na bhaktimdrns tvac-carond-ravinde 

a-kinrano nd'nya-gatis idranyu tvat-pdda-mularn iara^arn prapadye. 

Si. 22. 

na ninditam karma tad asti lake 
sahasraio yan na mayd vyadhdyi 
so'ham vipdkd-vasare muktinda 
kranddmi sampraty a-gatis tavagre. Si. 23 . 

’ Verrkalanatlia, in his commentary on the Cdtuh-Hokl, disemses the position 
of Laksmi according to the Vai^nava tradition. I-ak?mT is regarded a.s a being 
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attainment of the ultimate goal of life is devotion, which is pro¬ 
duced as a result of the performance of scriptural duties and the 
emergence of self-knowledge^. According to Yamuna, yoga in the 
Gita means bhakti-yoga. So the ultimate object of the Gita is the 
propounding of the supreme importance of bhakti (devotion) as the 
ultimate object, which requires as a precedent condition the per¬ 
formance of the scriptural duties and the dawning of the true 
spiritual nature of the self as entirely dependent on God. 

It is related in the Prapanndmrta that Yamuna was anxious to 
meet Ramanuja, but died immediately before Ramanuja came to 
meet him. So Ramanuja could only render the last homage to his 
dead body. 


Ramanuja^. 

It has already been said that Mahapurna (Nambi), disciple 
of Yamuna, had two sisters, Kantimatl and Dyutimati, of whom 
the former was married to Kesava Yajvan or Asuri Ke 4 ava of 
Bhutapuri and the latter to Kamalaksa Bhatta. Ramanuja (Ilaya 
Perumal), son of Kesava Yajvan, was born in a.d. 1017. He re¬ 
ceived his training, together with his mother’s .sister’s son Govinda 
Bhatta, from Yadavaprakasa, a teacher of Vedanta of great reputa¬ 
tion. The details of Yadavaprakasa’s views are not knowm, but it is 
very probable that he was a monist®. Before going to study with 

different from Narayana, hut always associated with Him. He thus tri#s to refute 
all the views that suppose Laksmi to be a part of Narayana. Laksm' should also 
not be identified with mdyd. She is also conceived as existing in int nate associa¬ 
tion with Narayana and, like a mother, exerting helpful influence to bring the 
devotees into the sphere of the grace of the Lord. 'I'hus Laksmi is conceived to 
have a separate personality of her own, though that personality is merged, as it 
were, in the personality of Narayana and all His efforts, and all her efforts are in 
consonance with the efforts of Narayana {paraspard-nuhrdatayd sarvatra sdma- 
rasyum). On the contrtjversial point whether Lakvsmi is to be considered ^ jiva 
and therefore atomic in nature, the problem how she can then be all-pervasive, 
and the view that she is a part of Narayana, Vehkatanatha says that Laksmi is 
neither Jiva nor Narayana, but a separate person having her being entirely de¬ 
pendent on God. Her relation to Narayana can be understi^od on the analogy of 
the relation of the rays to the sun or the fragrance to the flower, 

^ sva^dharma-jndna^vairdffya^sddhya-hhakty-eka-ffocarah 

ndrdyanah param brahma gitd-sdstre samuditah 

Ofldrtha-i'amgraha, verse i. 

® Most of the details of Ramanuja’s life are collected from the account given 
in the Prapanndmrta by Anantacarya, a junior contemporary of Ramanuja. 

® Yadava held that Brahman, though by its nature possessing infinite quali¬ 
ties, yet transforms itself into all types of living beings and also into all kinds of 
inanimate things. Its true nature is understood when it is realized that it is one 
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Yadavaprakasa, Ramanuja was married at the age of sixteen, by his 
father, who died shortly afterwards. His teacher Yadat aprakasa 
lived in Kaficl. So Ramanuja left llhutapuri his native place with 
his family and went to Kahci. In the early days of his association 
with Yadavaprakasa, it is said that V'adavaprakasa became annoyed 
with him, because lie had cured the daughter of a certain chief of 
theplacefrompossession by aspirit, w'hichhisteacherYadavaprakasa 
had failed to do. Shortly after this there w as a different e of opinion 
between Yiidava and Ramanuja on tlie interpretation of certain 
Upanisad texts, which Yadava interpreteti in the monistic manner, 
but Ramanuja on the principle of motlilied dualism. Yadava be¬ 
came very much anrmyed with Ramanuja and arranged a plot, 
according to which Ranninuja was to be thrown into the Ganges 
while on a pilgrimage to Allahabad. Govinda divulged the plot 
to Ramanuja, who was thus able to wander away from the com¬ 
pany and retire to Kanci, after suffering much trouble on the w'ay. 
While at Kanci he became associated witli a lievoui person of the 
hldra caste, tailed Kaficlpurna. Later Ranranuja was reconciled 
to his teacher and studied with him. When Yamuna once came to 
Kahci he saw Ramanuja at a distance among tlie students of 
Yadava marching in procession, but had no furtht r contact with 
him, and from that time forward was greatly anxious to have 
Ramanuja as one of his pupils. Ramanuja again fell out: with his 
teaciicr on the meaning of the text Impydsam pimdartkam {Chiin- 
dogya, p. 167). As a result of this quarrel, Ramanuja was driven 
out b)' Y'adava/ rhenceforth lie became attached to 1 he worship of 
Narayana 011 nastisaila in Kanci, where he first heard the chanting 
of the Stotra-ratnam of Yamuna by MahapDrna, his maternal uncle 
and pupil of Yamuna. From MahapOrna Riimanuja learnt much of 
Yamuna and started for SrTrahgam with him. Iluf before he could 
reach brirahgam Yamuna died. It is said that after his death three 
fingers of Y amuna were found to be twisted and Ramanuja thought 
that this signified three unfulfilled desires: (i) to convert the people 
to the prapatti doctrine of Vai.snavism, making them well versed in 

in spite of it s transformation into diverse forms of animate am! inanimate entities 
—anye puvar aifiyavahudha-yathalmyam variiaytmUili svablidvika-nirotisaya- 
porhnit(}ddy<i-^nva-sd^(iram hr/ihmaiva sura‘?mra-iiryaJ<-silid'>lai'a-ndraki-sidirify- 
dpavay}fi-c<dt(iny(iikn-si-ahhdv(im st'a-bhdvutu viluhuinam cvilaksanarn ca viyad^- 
ddi-ndnd-vidhd-mala~rupa-p(iyin<hf}ii~sp(idafn ceti prutyanUisthunte. Rutnanuja, 
Veddrthus irnjiiraha, p. 15, printed at the Medical Hall Press, 1894. 
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the works of the Arvars; (2) to write a commentary to the Brahma- 
sutra according to the Srivaisnava school; (3) to write many works 
on Srivaisnavism. Ramanuja, therefore, agreed to execute all these 
three wishes He returned to Kanci and became attached to 
Kancipurna, the disciple of Yamuna, as his teacher. Later he 
set out for Srirahgam and on the way was met by Mahapurna, 
who was going to Kanci to bring him to Srirahgam. He was then 
initiated by Mahapurna (the dcdrya), according to the fivefold 
Vaisnava rites [panca-samskdra). Ramanuja, being annoyed with 
his wife’s discourteous treatment with Mahapurna’s wife, and also 
with people who came to beg alms, sent her by a ruse to her 
father’s house, and renounced domestic life when he was about 30 
or 32 years of age. After establishing himself as a sannydsin, his 
teaching in the Sastras began with Dasarathi, son of his sister", 
and Kuranatha, son of Anantabhafta. Yadavaprakasa also became 
a disciple of Ramanuja^. Eventually Ramanuja left for Srirangam 
and dedicated himself to the worship of Rahgesa. He learnt certain 
esoteric doctrines and mantras from Gosthipurna who had been 
initiated into them by his teacher. Later on Ramanuja defeated 
in discussion a Sahkarite named Yajnamurti, who later became 
his disciple and wrote two works in Tamil called Jndna-sdra and 
Brameya-sdra He now had a number of well reputed disciples such 
as Bhaktagrama-purna, Marudha-grama-purna, Anantarya, Vara- 
dacarya and Yajhesa. Ramanuja first wrote his Gadya-traya. He 
then proceeded to the Sarada-matha with Kuresa, otherwise called 
Srivatsahka Misra or Kuruttalyan, procured the manuscript of the 
Bodhdyana-vrtti, and started towards Srirangam. The keepers of 
the temple, however, finding the book missing, ran after him and 


' Prapannamrta, tx, p. 26. The interpretation of this passage by Govinda- 
carya and Gho$a seems to me to be erroneous; for there is no reference to 
Sathakopa here. Kuresa, or Srtvatsahka Misra, had two sons; one of them was 
baptized by RamSnuja as Parasara Bhattarya and the other as Ramadeaika. 
Ramanuja’s maternal cousin, Govinda, had a younger brother, called Bala 
Govinda, and his son was baptized as Parahkusa-purnarya. 

* The name of Dasarathi’s father is Anantadik^ita. 

* His baptismal name was Govindadasa. After his conversion he wrote a 
book entitled Yati-dhorma-samuccaya. This Govindadasa must be distinguished 
from Govinda, son of the aunt of Ramanuja, who had been converted to Saivism 
by Yadavaprakasa and was reconverted to Srivaisnavism by his maternal uncle 
Srl^ailapurna, pupil of Yamuna. Govinda had married, but became so attached 
to RSmanuja that he renounced the world, SrisailapUrna wrote a commentary on 
the Sahasra-glti. Ramanuja had another disciple in Pundarikak.sa, MahapQrna’s 
son. 

* His baptismal names were Devarat and Devamannatha. 
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took it away. Fortunately, however, Kuresa had read the book 
during the several nights on the way, had remembered its purport 
and so was able to repeat it. Ramanuja thus dictated his com¬ 
mentary of §rl-hhasya, which was written down by Kuresa’. He 
also wrote Vedanta-dipa, Veddnta-sdra and Veddrtha-samgraha. 
rhe &rl-bhdsya w as written probably after Ramanuja had made ex¬ 
tensive tours to I’irukkovalur, 'I'irupati, Tirupputkuli, Kumbha- 
konam, Alagarkoil, Tiruppullani, Arvar-Tirunagari, Tirukkurun- 
gudi, l’'iruvanpariaaram, 'i’iruvattar, Tiruvanandapuram, Tiru- 
vallikeni, 'Firunitmalai, Madhurantakam and Tiruvaigundipuram^. 
Later on he made extensive tours in Northern India to Ajmir, 
Mathura, Brindaean, Ayodbya and BadarT, defeating many heretics. 
He also went to Benares and Puri and at the latter place established 
a matha. He forcilily tried to introduce the Pancaratra rites into 
the temple of Jagannatha, but failed. According to the Rdmd- 
nujdrya-dwya-ch/iritai, the Srl-hhdsya was comjileted in 1077 saka 
or A.D. 1155, though two-thirds of the work were finished before 
the Cola persecution began. But this date must be a mistake; for 
Ramanuja died in 1059 saka or .t.i). 1137“. The eyes of Mahapurna 
(Periyalnambi) and Kuresa were put out by the Cola king Kolutt- 
uhga I, probably in the year 1078-1079, and this must b<; the date 
when Ramanuja was forced to take refuge in the Hoysala country. 
It was in a.d. 1117, on the death of Koluttuhga I, that Ramanuja 
again returned to Srirarigam, where he met Kuresa and finished the 
Sri-bhdsya*. In a Madhva work called Ctuddri-stnrti it if said that 
in 1049 saka, that is A.n. 1127, it was already an established work*. 
It is therefore very probable that the ^ri-bhdsya was coinjileted be¬ 
tween A.D. 1117 ind 1127. Gopi-natha Rau thinks that it was com¬ 
pleted in A.n. 1125. 

Ramanuja fled in the garb of an ordinary householder from 


* Kamankija ha<l asked Kuresa to check him if he were not c<<rrectly repre- 
sentinfT the Bodhayana-vrttit and in one place at least there was a dilference of 
opinion and Ramanuja was in the wron^- 

^ See Gopi-natha Kau's Lectures, p. 34, footnote. 

■* See Ibid. 

^ Rdrndnujdrya’divyn-fharitai (a 'Paniil work)* p- 243, quoted in Gopl- 
niitha Rau’s Lectuies. 

^ kalau pra’t}rtta'baiuldhd^-di-niata 7 n rdmdnujam tathd 

sake hy eko-nn-panedkid-odhika-bde snhasrake 
nirdkartum rnuhhya-tmyuh san’^matasthapandya ca 
ekd~dasa-sate sake vimsaty^asta-yuge gate, 
avotlrnam madhva-gurum sadd vande mahd-gunam. 

Chaldri-smrti^ quoted in Gopi-nStha RSu’s Lectures, p. 35. 
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Srirahgam to Tondanur, to escape from the persecution of Kolutt- 
uhga I or Rajendracola, otherwise called Krmikantha, a Saiva king. 
He was successful in converting the Jain king Bittideva of the 
Hoysala country, who was renamed Visnuvardhanadeva after the 
Vaisnava fashion. Mr Rau says that this conversion took place 
some time before A.D. 1099*. With the help of this king he con¬ 
structed the temple I'irunarayanapperumal at Melukot (Yada- 
vadri), where Ramanuja lived for about twelve years'^. According 
to the Rdmdnujdrya-divya-charitai Ramanuja lived for eleven years 
after his return to Srirahgam (some time after the death of Kolutt- 
uhga I in 1118) and died in a.d. 1137. He thus enjoyed an extra¬ 
ordinary long life of one hundred and twenty years, which was 
spread over the reigns of three Cola kings, Koluttuhga I (a.u. 1070 - 
XI 18), Vikrama Cola (a.u. 1118-1135), and Koluttuhga II (a.d. 

1123-1146) ^ He had built many temples and mathas in his life¬ 
time, and by converting the temple superintendent of Srirahgam 
got possession of the whole temple. 

Ramanuja’s successor was Barasara Bhattarya, son of Kuresa, 
who wrote a commentary on the Sahasra-giti. Ramanuja had suc¬ 
ceeded in securing a number of devoted scholars as hi.s disciples, 
and they carried on his philosophy and forms of worship througli 
the centuries. His religion was catholic, and, though he followed 
the rituals regarding initiation and worship, he admitted Jains and 
Buddhists, Sudras and even untouchables intt) his fold. He himself 
was the pupil of a Sudra and used to spend a long time after his bath in 
the hut of an untouchable friend of his. It is said that he ruled over 
74 episcopal thrones, and counted among his followers 700 ascetics, 
12,000 monks and 300 nuns (Ketti ammais). Many kings and rich 
men were among his disciples. Kuresa, Dasarathi, Nadadur Aryan 
and the Bhattara were dedicated to scholarly discourses. Yajhamurli 
performed the function of the priest; one disciple was in charge of the 
kitchen; VatapurnaorAndhrapurna and Gomatham Sitiyarvan were 
in charge of various kinds of personal service; Dhanurdasa was trea- 

^ Mr Rice, however, says in the Mysore Oasclteer, vol. i, tliat the conversion 
took place in 1031; sakii or A.n. ii 17. But Rau points out that in the Efiif’raplUa 
Carnatica we have inscriptions of Bittideva a.s early as saka 1023 (No. 34 Arsiker), 
which call him Vismi-vatdhuna. 

‘ I'he general tradition is that Ramanuja kept away from .Srtrahgam for a 
total period of twelve years only; but Rau holds that this period must be about 
twenty years, of which twelve years were spent in Yadavadri. 

• Sri Rdmanujdcdrya, hy S, K. Aiyangar, M.A. Natesan and Co., Madras. 
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surer; Ammaiigi uf boiled milk; Ukkal Srvan served meals; Ukkal- 
ainmal fanned, and so on'. Ramanuja converted many vlaivas to 
Vaisnavism, and in the conflict between the fiaivas and the \ aisnavas 
in his time; though he suffered much at the hands of the (mla king 
Krmikantha who vva.s a Saiva, yet Knnikantha’s successor became 
a Vaisnava and hi.s disciple, and this to a great extent helped the 
cause of the spmad of Srlvaisnavism, 

The .sources from which the details of Ramanuja’s life can be 
collected are as follows; [i) Divya-sriri-choritni, written in Tamil by 
Garuciavaha, a contemporary of Ramanuja; (2) Gurii-parampard- 
pjrahhdvam, written in titanipmvdUi in the early part of the four¬ 
teenth century by Pinb’-aragiya Peru-m;ll Jiyar; (3) Pillai I-okam- 
j'fyar’s RfDndnnjurya-dn'ya-chanlai, written in Tamil; (4) Anbillai 
Kandadaiyapp tn’s brief handbook of Arvars and Aragiyas called 
Periya-tiru-nuidiy-adaiva, written in Tamil; (5) Prappanndmrta, 
by .Anantacarya, a descendant of Andhrapurna, and pupil of Saila- 
rangesa-guru; (6) the commentaries on the 'J'iru-vdy-mori which 
contain many personal reminisccnce.s of the Aragiyas; (7) other 
epigraphical records. 

The Precursors of the Vis'istadvaita Philosophy and 
the contemporaries and pupils of Ramanuja. 

d'hc hheddhheda interpretation of the Brahma-sutras is in all 
pr(.thability earlier than the monistic interpretation introduced by 
Sankara. The Bhagarad-^itd, which i.s regarded as the essence of 
the Upanisiuls, the older Punhws, and the Padcardtra, dealt with 
in this volume, are more or less on the lines of bhedabheda. In 
fact the origin of this theory may be traced to the Purusa-sukta. 
Apart from this, Dramidacarya, as Yamuna says in his Siddhi- 
traya, explained the Brahma-suira, and that it was further 
commented upon by Snvatsaiika Misra. Bodhayana, referred to 
by Ramanuja as Vrtti-kdra and by Saiikara as Upavarsa, wrote on 
the Brahna-sulras a very elaborate and extensive zytti, which 
formed the basis of Ramanuja’s bhdsya^. Anandagiri also refers 

’ The L'fe qf Rrmianuja, by C/ovindrichrMyar, p. 218. 

“ VcnkaGinaiha in his sa>s i'rtti-karaiyu Bodhdyanasyai'va 

hi llpuvar^G in .iyan Btlftia." In his Srh^nyti-mifnanisHy howijvcr, he refutes the 
view of Updva^<a, for in the WiifGytnjii lexicon Krtakfip anil Halabhuti are said 
to lie namts of I’pavatsa. 

See also the second volume of the present w<»rk, p. 43 n. 
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to Drdvida-bhdsya as being a commentai'y on the Chandogy 
Upanisad, written in a simple style (rju-vivarana) previous to 
Sankara’s attempt. In the Samksepa-sdrtraka (ill. 217-27) a 
writer is referred , to as Atreya and Vdkya-kdra, and the com¬ 
mentator Ramatirtha identifies him with Brahmanandin. R.ama- 
nuja, in his Veddrtha-samgraha, quotes a passage from the Vdkya- 
kdra and also its commentary by Dramidacarya'. While the 
Vdkya-kdra and Dramidacarya, referred to by Ramanuja, held that 
Brahman was qualified, the Dramidacarya who wrote a commentary 
on Brahmanandin’s work was a monist and is probably the same 
person as the Dravidacarya referred to by Anandagiri in his com¬ 
mentary on Sankara’s bhasyopodghdta on the Chdndogya Upanisad. 
But the point is not so easily settled./Sarvajnatma muni, in his 
Samksepa-sdrtraka, refers to the Vdkya-kdra as a monist. It is 
apparent, however, from his remarks that this Vdkya-kdra devoted 
the greater part of his commentary to upholding the parindma 
view (akin to that of Bhaskara), and introduced the well known 
example of the sea and its waves with reference to the relation of 
Brahman to the world, and that it was only in the commentary on 
the sixth prapdthaka of the Chdndogya that he expounded a purely 
monistic view to the effect that the world was neither existent nor 
non-existent. Curiously enough, the passage referred to Sar¬ 
vajnatma muni as proving decidedly the monistic conclusion of 
Atreya Vdkya-kdra, and his commentator the Dramidacarya is re¬ 
ferred to by Ramanuja in his Veddrtha-samgraha, as being favour¬ 
able to his own view. Ramanuja, however, does not cite him as 
Brahmanandin, but as Vdkya-kdra. The commentator of the 
Vdkya-kdra is referred to by Ramanuja also as Dramidacarya. But 
though Sarvajnatma muni also cites him as Vdkya-kdra, his com¬ 
mentator, Ramatirtha, refers to him as Brahmanandin and the 
Vdkya-kdra's commentator as Dravidacarya, and interprets the 
term “ Vdkya-kdra" merely as “author.” Sarvajnatma muni, how- 

* Vedartha-samgraha, p. 138. The Vakya-hdra's passage is “ yuktatti tad- 
gunopasanad," and Dramidacarya’s commentary on it is "yady-api sac-citto na 
nirbhugna-daivatantguna-ganam manasa'nudhdvet tatha'py antar-gutfdvi eva deva- 
tSm bhujata iti tatrd’pi sa-gtmni'vQ devata prdpyata iti." The main idea of these 
passages is'tliat, even if God be adored as a pure qualityless being, when the final 
release comes it is by way of the realization of God as qualified. 

MM.S. Kuppusvaml i^Sstri, M.A., identifies Dramidacarya with Tiru- 
mafi^ai PirSn, who lived probably in the eighth century A.n. But the reasons 
adduced by him in support of his views are unconvincing. See Proceedings and 
Transactions of the Third Oriental Conference, Madras, igzq, pp. 468-473. 
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ever, never refers to Brahmanandin by name. Since the passage 
quoted in the Samksepa-sarlraka by Sarvajnatma muni agrees with 
that quoted by Ramanuja in his Veddrtha-saingraha, it is certain 
that the Vakyu-kdra referred to by Sarvajnatma muni and Rama¬ 
nuja, and the Drarnidacarya referred to by Sarv'ajhatma, Ramanuja 
and Anandagiri are one and the same person. It seem.s, therefore, 
that the Vdkya-kdra's style of writing, as well as that of his com¬ 
mentator Drarnidacarya, was such that, while the monists thought 
that it supported their view, the Srivaisnavas also thought that it 
favoured them. From Sarvajnatma muni’s statement we under¬ 
stand that the Vdkya-kdra was also called A treya, and that he de¬ 
voted a large part of his work in propounding the hhedahheda view. 
Upavarsa is also referred to by Sankara as a reputed exjtonent of the 
Mimarnsa philosophy and the Brahma-sutra\ and as having been 
the author of one tantra on Mimarnsa and another on the Brahtna- 
siitra^. Our conclusion, therefore, is that wc have one Vakya-kdra 
who wrote a commentary on the Chdndogya Upanisad, and that he 
had a commentator who wrote in a clear and simple style and who 
was known as Drarnidacarya, though he wrote in Sanskrit and not m 
Tamil. If we believe in Raniatirtha’s identification, we may also 
believe that his name was Brahmanandin. But, whoev^er he may be, 
he was a very revered person in the old circle, as the ejiithet “bhaga- 
vdn" has been applied to him by Sarvajnatma muni. Regarding 
Upavarsa we may say that he also was a very revere<l person, since 
Sankara applies the epithet" hhagavat ” to him, and quotes him as an 
ancient authority in his .support, lie seems to have flourished some¬ 
time before Sahara Svamin, the great Mimarnsa commentator^. 
Anandagiri and Vehkatanatha, in the fourteenth century, identify 
Upavarsa with the Vrtti-kdra, and Vehkatanatha further identifies 

^ ata eva ca bhagavato* pavarsena prathnme tanlre atmd-stitvd-bhidkana'’ 
prasaktau sdrirake vyaksydrmi ity uddhdrah kftah. Sankara"'! bhdsya on Brahma- 
sutra, HI. 3. 53 - 

Govindananda, in his Ratna-prabhdy identifies Upavarsvi with the Vrtti-kdra. 
Anandagiri also agrees with this identification. In the Byahma~$utra-bhdsyay i. 
I. 19 and I. 2. 2,3, J 5 ahkara refutes views which are referred to as being those of 
the Vrtti-kdra. What can be gathered of the Vrtti-kdra'$ views from the last two 
passages, v^hich have been regarded by the commentator Govindananda as re¬ 
ferring to the Vrtti-kdra, is that the world is a transformatir.n of God. But we can 
never be certain that these views refuted by Sankara wen* really held by the 
Vrtti-kdra, as we have no other authority on the point e-icept Govindananda, a 
man of thf thirteenth or fourteenth century. 

* Savara, in his bhdsya on the Mimdmsd-sutra, I. i. 5, refers to Upavarsa with 
the epithet **bhagavdn” on the subject of sphota. 
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him in a conjectural manner with Bodhayana. Even if Upavarsa 
was the Vrtti-kara, it is doubtful whether he was Bodhayana. On 
this point we have only the conjectural statement of Vehkatanatha 
referred to above. Sankara, in his commentary on the Brahma- 
sutra, i. 3. 28, refers again to Upavarsa in support of his refutation 
of the sphota theory ’. But this point is also indecisive, since neither 
Sankara nor the firivaisnavas admit the sphota theory. There seems, 
however, to be little evidence. We are therefore not in a position to 
say anything about Upavarsa, the Vrtti-kara and Bodhayana -. If the 
testimony of the Prapanndrnrta is to be trusted, Bodhayana’s Vrtti 
on tlie Rrahma-siitra must have been a very elaborate work, and 
Dramidacarya’s work on the Brahnia-sfdra must have been a very 
brief one. This was the reason why Ramanuja attempted to write 
a commentary which should be neither too brief nor too elaborate. 

Now we have in MS. a small work called Brahma-sutrdrha- 
samgraha by Sathakopa, and we do not know whether this is the 
Dramida commentary referred to in the Prapanndrnrta. Yamuna, 
in his Siddhi-traya, refers to a bhdsya-kdra and qualifies him as 
"parimita-gambhlra-hhdsindT which signifies that it was a brief 
treatise pregnant with deep sense. He further says that this bhasya 
was elaborated by Srivatsahka-Misra. The views of these two 
writers were probably consonant with the views of the Srivaisnava 
school. But Yamuna mentions the name of I'anka, Bhartr-prapahea, 
Bhartrmitra, Bhartrhari, Brahmadatta, Sankara and Bhaskara. An 
account of Bhartrprapanca’s interpretation of the Brahma-sutra has 
been given in the second volume of the present work. An account 
of Bhaskara’s view has been given in the present volume. Nothing is 
definitely known about the interpretations of Tanka, Bhartrmitra, 
Bhartrhari and Brahmadatta, except that they were against the 
views of the Srivai.snavas. 

Ramanuja, in his bhdsya on the Brahma-sutra, says that Bod¬ 
hayana wrote a very elaborate work on the Brahma-sutra and that 

‘ Varna eva tu suhdah iti bhagavCm upavarsab. i^ankara’s commentary on the 
Brahma-sutra, I. 3, z8. 

Deussen’s remark that the entire discussion of sphota is derived from 
Upavarsa is quite unfounded. According to Katha-snrit-sagara Upavarsa was 
the teacher of Panlni. 

“ Savara, also, in his commentary on the sth sutra of the Mlmamsasutra, I. 
1.5, refers to a Vrtti-kara, a Mimarnsa writer prior to Savara, The fact that in the 
bhasya on the same si'itra isavara refers to bhagavan Upavarsa by name make.s it 
very probable that the Vrtti-kara and Upavarsa were not the same per.son. 
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this was summarized very briefly by the older teachers. He says, 
further, that in making his bhasya he has closely followed the in¬ 
terpretation of the Sutra, as made by Bodhayana^. Ramanuja also 
owes a great debt of gratitude to Yamuna’s Siddhi-traya, though he 
does not distinctly mention it in his hhdyya. It is said that Yamuna 
had a large number of disciples. Of these, however, Mahapurna, 
Gosthipurna, Maladhara, Kancipurna, Srisailapurna, also called 
Tatacarya (Ramanuja’s maternal uncle), and Srirahganatha- 
gayaka were the most important. Srisailapurna’s son Govinda, the 
cousin and fellow-student of Ramanuja with Yadaiaprakasa, be¬ 
came later in life a disciple of Ramanuja^. Of the seventy-four 
prominent disciples of Ramanuja, Pranatartihara of Atreya gotru, 
Kuresa or Srlvatsahka Misra, Dasarathi, Andhrapurna or Vata- 
purna, Varadavisnu, Yatisekhara-bharata, Yadava-prakasa or 
Govinda and Yajnamurti arc the most important'. Of these 
D^arathi of Vadhula gotra and Varadavisnu or Varadivisnu Misra 
were the sister’s sons of Ramanuja. Varadavisnu was better known 
as Vatsya Varadaguru. Kuresa or Srivatsahka Misia had a son 
by Andaj, called Parasara Bhattarya, who defeated the Vedantin 
Madhavadasa and afterwards became the successor of Ramanuja"'. 
Parasara Bhattarya had a son called Madhya Pratoli Bhattarya or 
Madhya-vitlii Bhattarya. Kuresa had another son named Pad- 
manetra; Padmanctra’s son was called Kurukesvara'\ Kurukes- 
vara’s son was Pundarikaksa, and his son was Srinivasa. Srinivasa 
had a son Nrsiniharya. They belonged to the Srisaila lineage, pro¬ 
bably from the name of Bhuri Sri Sailapurna, Kuresa’s father. 
Nrsirnharya had a son called Ramanuja. Ramanuja had two sons, 

* Sudar.sana Surl, in his commentary on the bha^a culled the ,^rutn-prakd.iika, 
explains the woni “purvdedrya" in Kamanuja’s bhasya as Dramiila-hhasya- 
kdrdiiayah. On the phrase bodhayana-matanusarena sntrd-hdr iifi vydkhydyante, 
he says “wa tu $vo-tprekfitamaid-ntarena sUtrd-ksardni sulra-paHundm prakrti- 
pratyaya^vibhdgd-nuguiuifn vaddmah na tu sitot-ptckpld-rthesu sUtrdni yathd~ 
kiUhaii fit dy'dayttavydni.” 

“ It is incerestine to note that Yamuna’s son Varararpa later on pave in¬ 
struction to Ramiinuja and had his younper brother Sottana nbi initiated as a 
disciple of Ramanuja. Vaiaraiiga had no son. He had sei the Sfduura-gUi to 
music. Frapnnndmrta, 23, 45. 

“ Raja Copalaci’.riyar also mentions the name of TirukiiiURaipiran Rillai as a 
prominent disciple of Ramanuja. He wrote a commentary on Namm’arvar’s 
Tiru-s iiymn) i. 

* Kuresa had another son named Sri Rama Pillai or Vyasa Bhattar. 

^ II is rather common in South India to give one’s son the name of his 
grandfather 
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Nrsimharya and Raiigacarya, who lived probably in the fifteenth 
century. Ramanuja’s disciple, Yajnamurti, was an exceedingly 
learned man. When Ramanuja accepted him as a disciple, he changed 
his name to Devarat or Devamannatha or Devaraja and had a 
separate matha established in Srirangam for him. Yajnamurti had 
written two very learned works in I’amil, called jMna-sdra and 
Prameya-sdra. Ramanuja had four of his disciples, Bhaktagrama- 
purna, Marudha-grama-purna, Anantarya and Yajnesa, initiated into 
\''aisnavism by YajnamurtiAnother pupil of Ramanuja, Tiruku- 
rugai-piran Pillai, wrote a commentary of Namm’arvar’s Tiru- 
vdy-mori. Pranatartihara Pillan, another pupil of Ramanuja, of 
Atreya gotra, had a son Ramanuja, a disciple of Nadadur Ammal of 
the lineage of Vatsya Varada^. This Ramanuja, alias Padmanabha, 
had a son called Sri Ramanuja Pillan, a disciple of Kidambi Rama¬ 
nuja Pillan. This Padmanabha had a son called Ramanuja Pillan and 
a daughter Totaramba, who was married to Anantasuri, the father 
of Vehkatanatha. Ramanuja’s other disciple and nephew, Das- 
arathi, of Vadhula goira, had a son called Ramanuja, who had a son 
called Todappa or Varanadrlsa or Lokarya or Lokacarya. After 
Parasara Bhat^arya the Vedanti Madhavadasa, called also Nanjiar, 
became his successor. Madhavadasa’s successor was Nambilla or 
Namburi Varadarya or Lokacarya. He had two wives Andal and 
Srirahganayaki and a son called Ramanuja®. Nambilla’s other name 
was Kalijit or Kalivairi. Now' Varanadrlsa became a disciple of 
Nambilla or the senior Lokacarya. Varanadrlsa was known as 
Pillai Lokacarya. Namburi Varada had a pupil called Madhava. 
V’arada had a son called Padmanabha who had a disciple called Rama- 
nujadasa. Ramanujadasa had a son called Devaraja, who had a son 
called Srisailanatha, and Srisailanatha had a pupil called Saumya 
Jamatr muni or Ramyajamatr muni, also called Varavara muni or 
Yatlndrapravana or Manavalamahamuni or Periya-jiyar. It is said 
that he was the grandson of Kattur-ajragiya-vanavalapillai. All these 
people were influenced by the Sahasra-giti-vyakhyd of Kuresa. 
Namburi Varadarya, otherwise called Kalijit, had two other 
pupils called Udak-pratoli-krsna, and Krsna-samahbhaya, also 
called Krsnapada. Krsnapada’s son Lokacarya was a pupil of 

‘ See Prapanndmrta, Ch. 26. 

■ See Govindacharyar’s Life nf Ramanuja. 

® He wrote two works called Sdrd-rtha-satiigraha and Rahasya-traya. 
Prapanndmrta, 119/3. 
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Kalijit, and Krsnapiida himself. Krsnapada’s second son was 
Ab hira ma-Varadhis a. 

Ramanuja’s brother-in-law Devaraja, of Vatsya^oirn, had a son 
called Varadavisrm Misra or Vatsya Varada, who was a pupivof 
Visnucitta, a pupil of Kuresa. 'rhis Vatsya Varada was a great 
writer on Vedantic subjects. Kuresa had a son called Sri Rama Piliai, 
or Vedavyasa Bhatta, who had a son called Vadivijaya, who wrote 
Ksamd-sodasi-stava. Vadivijaya had a son called Sudarsana Bhatta, 
who was a pupil of Vatsya Varada, a conteniporary of V aradavisnu. 
Sudarsana Bhatta was the famous author of the ^^rutii-prakdsikd. 
The celebrated Annayacarya also w'as a pupil of Filial Lokacarya, the 
pupil of Kalijit. Srlsaila Srinivasa, or Srisailanatha, was the son 
of Annayacarya. Ramyajamatr muni had a number of disciples, such 
as Ramanuja, Faravastu Prativadibhayahkara Annayacarya, Vana- 
mamalai-jiyar, Periya-jiyar, Koyilkandadaiaiman, etc.' Of Veh- 
katanatha’s pupils two are of most importance: his son Nainara- 
carya, otherwise called Kumara-Vedanta-desika, Vaiadanatha or 
Varadaguru, who wrote many Vedantic works, and Brahmatantra- 
jiyar. Parakaladasa and Srlraiigacarya were probably pupils of 
Krsnapada, or Krsnasuri, the pupil of Kalijit or Narnhuri Vara- 
darya. Abhirama Varadhisa was a pupil of Ramanuia, son of 
Saumya Jamatr muni. I’he pontifical position of Srlvaisnavism was 
always occupied in succession by eminent men in different impor¬ 
tant niathas or temples, and there arose many great preachers and 
teachers of Vedanta, some of whom wrote important works while 
others satisfied themselves with oral teachings. The works of some 
of these have come down to us, but others have been lost It seems, 
however, that the Visistd-dvaita philosophy was not a source of 
perennial inspiration for the development of ever newer shades of 
thought, and that the logical and dialectical thinkers of this school 
were decidedly inferior to the prominent thinkers of the Sankara 
and the Madhva school. 'I'here is hardly any one in the whole 
history of the development of the school of Ramanuja whose logical 
acuteness can be compared with that of Srlharsa or Citsukha, or 
with that of Jayatirtha or Vyasatirtha. Veiikatanatha, Vleghanadari 
or Ramanujacarya, called also Vadihamsa, were some of the most 
prominent writers of this school; but even with them philosophic 

^ The '^rarnil names of some of the disciples have been collected from the 
Life of Rdmdmijoi dryo by Ciovindacharyar. 
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criticism does not always reach the highest level. It was customary 
for the thinkers of the Sankara and the Madhva schools in the 
fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centuries to accept the concepts 
of the new School of Logic of iVlithila and Bengal and introduce 
keen dialectical analysis and criticism. But for some reason or other 
this method was not adopted to any large extent by the thinkers of 
the Srivaisnava school. Yet this was the principal way in which 
philosophical concepts developed in later times. 

In dealing with the names of teachers of the Ramanuja school, 
one Guru-parampard mentions the name of Baravadibhayahkara, 
who was a pupil of Ranr.yajamatr muni and belonged to the Vat.sya 
^olr«./Prativadibhayahkara was the teacher of Sathakopa Yati. The 
treatise speaks also of another Ramyajamatr muni, son of Anantarya, 
grandson of Prativadibhayahkara and pupil of Srivchkatesa. It also 
mentions Vedantaguru-, of the Vatsya gotra, a pupil of RamyaJ- 
aniatr muni and ^'aradarya; Sundaradesika, of the Vitsyagotra, son 
of Prativadibhayahkara; Aparyatmamrtacarya, son of Srivehkata- 
guru and grandson of Prativadibhayahkara. 'I’his Vehkatacarya had 
a son called Prativadibhayahkara. Ramyajamatr muni had a son 
called Srikrsna-desika. Purusottamarya, of the Vatsya gotra, was 
the son of Srivehkatacarya. Srikrsna-desika had a son called 
Ramyajamatr muni, who had a son called Krsna Suri, Anantaguru 
had a son called Vehkata-desika. Srinivasaguru was pupil of 
Vehkatarya and \’atsya Srinivasa, who had a son called Anantarya. 
It is unnecessary to continue with the list, as it is not very useful 
from the point of view of the development of the Srivaisnava schof)l 
of philosophy or literature. The fact that the names of earlier 
teachers are reverently passed on to many of those who succeeded 
them makes it difficult to differentiate them one from the other. 
But the history of the scliool is unimportant after the sixteenth or 
the early part of the seventeenth century, as it lost much of its force 
as an intellectual movement. In the days of the .^.rvars the Srivais¬ 
nava movement was primarily a religious movement of mystic and 
intoxicating love of God and self-surrender to Him. In the days of 
Ramanuja it became intellectualized for some time, but it slowly 
relapsed into the religious position. As with Sankara, and not 
as with Madhva, the empha.sis of the school has always been on the 
interpretations of Vedic texts, and the intellectual appeal has always 
been subordinated to the appeal to the Upanisadic texts and their 
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interpretations. The chief opponents of the Ramanuja school were 
the Sahkarites, and we may read many works in which copious re¬ 
ferences are made by writers of the Saiikara school who attempted 
to refute the principal points of the bhasya of Ramanuja, both from 
the point of vieiv of logical argument and from that of interpreta¬ 
tions of the Upanisadic texts. But unfortunately, except in the case 
of a few later works of little value, no work of scholarly refutation 
of the views of Ramanuja by a fiahkarite is available. The followers 
of Ramanuja also offered slight refutation of some of the' doctrines 
of Bhaskara, Jadava-prakasa, and Madhva and the Saivas. But their 
efforts were directed mainly again.st Sankara. 

It has already Iteen noted that Ramanuja wrote a bhasya on the 
Brahma-sutra, Veddrtha-samgraha, Vedatita-saraznd I'eddnta dipa, 
a commentary on the Srimad-hhagavad'gttd, Gadya-traya, and 
Bhagavad-dradhava-krama'^. According to traditional accounts, 
Ramanuja was born in a . d . 1017 and died in 1137. d'he approximate 
dates of the chief events of his life have been worked out as follows: 
study with Yadavaprakasa, 1033; first entry into Srirahgam to see 
Yamuna, 1043; taking holy orders, 1049; flight to Mysore for fear 
of the Cola king’s persecution, 1096; conversion of Bitti-deva, the 
Jain king of Mysore, the Hoysala country, 1098, installing the 
temple Cod at Melukot, 1100; stay in .Melukot, up to 1116; return 
to Srirahgam, n 18; death, 1137'*. His nephew and disciple Dasarathi 
and his tlisciplc Kuresia were abotit fifteen or sixteen years junior 
to him^. Ramanuja’s bhasya, called also 6 n-bhdsya, was com¬ 
mented on by Sudarsana Suri. His work is called Snita prakdUkd, 
and is regarded as the mo.st important commentary on the Sn-bhdsya. 

* vi$nv'(irc>i-k}'l<im avanotsuhtjnCuuim ir}jiit(i-vwar<imi-bhddyn-dipa-sdrdn 
tad ^adya-trayavi ahfta prupanna-nityd-misihana-krarthim api yogi-rat 
pra'i'andhdn. Lhvya-suri-Caritai. 

Keference to the Vedartha-samgraha of Ramanuja is aisc found in the same 
ity liktvd nigama^iikha riha-icimgrahd-khyarh 
hhinnas (dtff krtim Hrarlkriyd-rthant asya. 

^ CJovindiichai yur’s hije of Hdntdiiuju. Yamuna, accordini> ' o the above view, 
would thus hdvc died in 1042, currespondint' with the first ' isit of Ramanuja to 
Srirahyjani; V ut CiopT-nStlia Kau thinks that this event took place in 1038. 'The 
date of I ho Cola pt rsecution is also re^^arded i>y CiopI-nathaRaa as having occurred 
in J078 79, svhich would correspond to Ramanuja’s Highi to Mysore; and his 
return io Sri'afigam must have taken place after i r 17, the death of the Cola king 
Koluttuhga. I’hus there is some divergence between Govinc:acarya and Gopi- 
natha Rau n garding the thite of Ramanuja’s first visit to ^rlrahgam and the date 
of his flight u) Mysore, (jopf-natha Rau’s views seem to be more authentic. 

^ Apart fff-m tjie Soiuibra-gJii-bhdsya, Kuresa wrote a work called Kuresa- 
vijaya. 
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Ramanuja Literature. 

As already noted, the principal commentary on Ramanuja’s 
bhdsya, was the Sruta-prakdsikd by Sudarsana Suri. Even before 
this Sruta-prakdsika was written, another commentary, called Sri- 
bhasya-vivrti, was written by Rama-misra-desika, a disciple of 
Ramanuja, under his own direction. This work was written in six 
chapters and was not a commentary in the ordinary sense, but a 
study of the principal contents of Ramanuja’s bhdsya. This Rama 
Misra was a different man from Rama Misra, the teacher of Yamuna. 
The Sruta-prakdiikd had a further study, entitled Bhdva-prakdsikd, 
by Viraraghavadasa. Criticisms of this work were replied to in a 
work called Bhdsya-prokasikd-dusanoddhdra by Sathakopacarya, a 
writer of the sixteenth century. 'Fhe Sruta-prakdHkd had another 
commentary, called Tulikd, by Vadhula Srinivasa, a writer who 
probably belonged to the fifteenth century. The contents of the 
Sruta-prakdnkd were summarized in a work called Sruta-prakdsikd- 
sdra-samgraha. The bhdsya of Ramanuja was further commented on 
in the Taitva-sdra, by Vatsya Varada, a nephew of Ramanuja. The 
name of the commentator’s father was Devaraja, and his mother 
was Kamala, a sister of Ramanuja. He was a pupil of Srivisnucitta, 
a disciple of Kuresa. This Tattva-sdra provoked a further criticism, 
called Ratna-sdrini, by Vtra-raghava-dasa, son of VadhCila Nara- 
simha-guru and pupil of Vadhula Varadaguru, son of Vadhula 
Veiikatacarya. He also himself wrote a commentary on the Sri- 
hhdsya, called Tdtparya-dipikd. Vira-raghava-dasa lived probably in 
the later half of the fourteenth or the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. Ramanuja’s views were also collected together in a 
scholarly manner in a work called Naya-mukha-mdlikd, by Apyaya- 
diksita, who was born in the middle of the sixteenth century. 
Ramanuja’s bhdsya is also dealt with by the famous Venka^anatha, 
in his work Tattva-tlkd. The SrT-bhdsya had another commentary 
called Naya-prakdnkd, by Meghanadari, a contemporary of Veh- 
katanatha of the fourteenth century’. A further commentary is 

’ Meghanadari’s great work, Naya-dyu-marfi. has been treated in detail in a 
later section. He was the son of Atreyanatha and his mother’s name was Adhvara- 
nayika. He had three brothers, Hastyadrinatha or Varanadrisa, Varadarat, and 
Rama Misra. I'his VaranadriSa should not be confused with Dasarathi’s grandson, 
who was of Vadhula yotra, Meghanadari's other works are Bhnva-prabodha and 
MumukfQ-pdya-sartigraha. 
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called Mita-prakdsikd, by Parakala Yati, probably of the fifteenth 
century. Parakala Yati had a disciple called Rahga Ramanuja, who 
wrote a study of the Sri-bhasya, called Miila-bhdva-prakdnkd. One 
Srinivasacarya also criticized the Sri-hhdsya in Brahma-vidyd- 
kaumudi. It is difficult to guess which Srinivasa was the author of 
the work, there being so many Srinivasas among the teac hers of the 
Ramanuja school. Campakesa, disciple of Vehkatanatha, also 
dealt with the ^rt-hhdsya. Suddhasattva L/aksmanacarya also wrote 
on the Sri-bhdsya, a work entitled Gtiru-bhdva-prakdsikd which was 
based upon the Guru-tattva-prakdsikd of Campakesa. This work was 
in reality a commentary on the Bruta-prakdsikd. The author was the 
son of Suddhasattva Yogindra. He descends from the line of Rama¬ 
nuja’s mother's sister, in which there were born eighteen teachers of 
Vedanta; he vvas the pupil of Sauraya Jamatr muni .ind flourished 
probably in the latter half of the sixteenth century. This Guru- 
bhdva-prakdsikdi was commented on in the Guru-bhdva-prakdsikd- 
vydkhyd. Sudarsana SCiri also seems to have written a commentary 
on the Srt-bhdsya, called Bruti-dipikd. Srinivasa, the son of Tata- 
yarya and Laksmi-devi, of Srisaila lineage and pupil of Annayarya 
and Kondinna Srinivasa-diksita, wrote another digest on the Srt- 
bhdsya, called Tattva-martanda. He probably lived in the latter 
half of the fifteenth or the beginning of the sixteenth century. The 
name of his grandfather was Anna-guru. He wrote Natva-darpana, 
Bheda-darpana, Siddhdnta-cintdmani, Sdra-darpana, and Virodha- 
nirodha^. He is also known as Srisaila Srinivasa, and he wrote 
other books, e.g. Jijndsd-darpana, Naya-dyu-mani-dipikd, and 
Naya-dyu-mani-samgraha. 'I'he Naya-dyu-mani of Naya-dyu-mani- 
dipikd is not to be confused with the Naya-dyu-mani of Megha- 
nadari; for it is a summary in verse of Ramanuja’s bhdsya with a 
commentary in prose, I'he Naya-dyu-mani-samgraha is a work in 

‘ In his Virodha-nirodha he makes reference to a Mukti-darpana (MS. p. 82), 
Jndna-ratna -darpana (MS. p. 87), and in his Bheda-darpana (MS. p. y6) he 
refers to his Guna^darpana, In his Virodha-nirodha he makes further reference 
to his othei works, Advaitu-varJu-kuthdra and Bheda^mani iMS. p. 37), to his 
Bheda-darpana (MS. p. 68), and to his Sdra-darpai^a (MS. p. 66) and Tattva- 
martanda (MS. p. 87). His Sdra-darparm gives the principal contents of R2m§- 
nuja's philctsophy. In his Virodha-nirodha (MS. p. 37) be refers to a Virodha- 
bhahjana, by his elder brother Annayarya and to his ov a Aiddhdnta-cintdmani 
(MS. p. 12). In referring to his elder brother he says that lis Virodha-nirodha 
is largely £1 rearrangement of the arguments adduced him in his Virodha^ 
bhaiijttna, some «>f w hich had been elaborated and others condensed and rearranged 
in his Virodha-nirodha. The Virodha-nirodha is thus admitced by the author to 
have been oase<l materially on Virodha-bhanjana by Annayaiya, his elder brother. 

8-2 
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prose on the bhdsya of Ramanuja, and the first four sutras intended 
to refute the criticisms made by his opponents. The Naya-dyu- 
mani-satngraha is a much smaller work than the Naya-dyu~mani, 
which is often referred to by the author for details. It makes 
constant reference to objections against Ramanuja without 
mentioning the name of the critic. In the Naya-dyu-mani the 
author has made detailed discussions which are summarized by him 
in this work^. 'I'hus Srinivasa wrote three works Naya-dyu-mani, 
Naya-dyu-mani-samgraha, and Naya-dyu-mani-dipikd. In his 
Siddhdnta-cintdmani Srinivasa tries mainly to uphold the theory 
that Brahman is the only cause of all creation, animate and in¬ 
animate, In this work he tries to refute at every point the theory of 
Brahma-causality, as held by Sankara. 

Again, Desikacarya wrote a commentary on the Srt-bhdsya, 
called Prayoga-ratna-mdld. Narayanamuni wrote his Bhdva- 
pradipikd, and Purusottama his Stibodhini also as commentaries on 
the iSri-b/idsya. These writers probably lived some time about the 
seventeenth century. Vlra-r%hava-dasa also criticized the Sri-bhdsya 
in the Tdtparya-dipikd. His name has already been mentioned in 
connection with his study, Rai.ia-sdrinf, on Vatsya Varada’s 
Tattva-sdra. Srinivasa Tatacarya wrote his Laghu-prakdsikd, Sri- 
vatsanka Srinivasa his ^n-bhdsya-sdrdrtha-samgraha, and Sathakopa 
hia Brahma-sutrdrtha-samgraha as commentaries on the ^ri-bhdsya. 
These writers seem to have flourished late in the sixteenth century. 
Srivatsahka Srinivasa’s work was further summarized by Raiiga- 
carya in his ^rwatsa-siddhdnta-sdra. Appaya-diksita, of the middle 
of the seventeenth century, wrote a commentary on the Brahma- 
sutras, called Naya-mukha-mdlikd, closely following the ideas of 
Ramanuja**. Rahga Ramanuja also wrote a commentary, called 

bha$ya~rnavam avallrno vistlrnatn yud avadarrt Naya-dyumanau 
samksipya tat parohttr viksipya karomi tofanam vidufdm. 

Naya-dyu-mani-samgraha, MS. 

The general method of treatment followed in the book is to indulge in long 
discussions in refutation of the views of opponent.s and to formulate, as con¬ 
clusion, the positive contentions of the Visista-dvaitn theory on the .special points 
of interest. Thus at the end of a long discussion on the Brahma-sUtra, 1.1.2, hfc 
says; raddhantas tu na jamnadindm rnsesanawe visesya-bheda-prasaAgah, avirud- 
dhavtse.;aijdn<im diraya-bhediikatvdt na caivam visesanatva-vacchedena na vydvar- 
takittva-bhangah tad-an-ahaya-jlvadi-vyavartakatvenaiva tad-asiddheh. (Naya- 
dyu-mani, MS. p. 126.) 

* Laksmandrya-hrdaya’nusarint likhyate Naya-mdlikd. 

Naya-mukha-mdlikd, printed in Kumbakonam, 1915, p. 3- 
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^drlraka-sastrdrtha-dipika, on the Brahma-sutra, following the in¬ 
terpretations of Ramanuja. His Mula-bhdva-prakdsiku, a com¬ 
mentary on the Sri-bhdsya, has already been referred to in this 
section. He wrote also a commentary on the Nydya-siddhdnjana of 
Veckatanatha, called Nydya-siddhdnjana-vydkhyd. He was a pupil 
of Parakala Yati and probably lived in the si.'ctecnth century. He 
wrote also three other works, called Visaya-vdkya-dtpikd, Chdnda- 
gyopatiisad-bhdsya, and Rdmaiiuja-siddlidnta-sdra. Riimanujadasa, 
called also Mah.icarya, lived probably c-arly in the fifteenth century, 
and was a pupil of Vadhula Srinivasa, 'This Vadhfila Srinivasa, 
author of the Adhikarana-sdrartha-dlpikd, must be an earlier person 
tlian Srinivasadasa, author of the Yatindra-mata-dipikd, who was 
a pupil of Mahacarya. Maitacarya wrote a work called Pdrdsarya- 
vijaya, which is a thesis on the genera! position of ihe Ramanuja 
Vedanta. He wrote also another work on the t^ri-bhdsya called 
Brahma-mtra-bhdsyopanydsa. Mahacarya’-s otltcr works are Brahna- 
vidyd-vtjaya, Vedanta-vijaya, Bahasya-iraya-mtmdmd, Rdmdnuja- 
carita-ciiluka, Astddasa-rahmydrtha-nirtjaya, and Canda-mdruta, 
a commentary on the ^ala-dtisani of Venkatanatha. He should be 
distinguished from Rarnanujacarya, called also Vadihatnsambuvaha, 
uncle of Venkatanatha. 

d'here is a work called Brl-bhdsya-vdrttika, which, unlike most 
of those above, has already been printed; but the author does not 
mention his name in the book, which is comirosed in verse. Sena- 
niitha, or Bhagavat Senapati Misra, who is an author of later date, 
wrote ^drlraka-nydya-kaldpa. Vijayindra Bhiksu wa.s the author of 
Bdrlraka-rnimdrusd-vrlli, and Raghunatharya of Sbdr'irakaAdstra- 
samgali-sdru. Simdararaja-dcsika, an author of the sixteenth 
century, wrote a simple commentary on the Sri~bhdsya called 
Brahma-sutrn-hhdsya-vydkhyd. Vehkatacarya, probably an author 
of the sixteenth century, wrote Brahma-sutra-hhdsyu-pima-paksa- 
mmgraha-kdrikd in verse, d'his Venkatacarya was also known as 
“ Prativadibhakesari.” Fie also coiwytostid Aedrya-panedsat. Cam- 
pakesa, who has already been referred to, wrote a coramentary on 
the Sn-bhdsya, called Bn-hfidsya-tydkfiyd. VYiikatauatharya wrote 
a work called Srl-bhdsya-sdra. Srivat.sahka Srinivasacarya was the 
author of Sri-bhdsya-sdrdrtha-samgraha. Srirahgac:arya composed 
Srl-bhasya-siddhanta-sara and Srinivasacarya wrote a work called 
&rl-hhdsyopanydsa. There are two other commentaries, called 
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Brahma-sutra-bhasya-samgraha-vivarana andBrahma-sutra-bhdsyd- 
rambha-prayoyana-samarthana\ but the names of the authors are 
missing in the manuscripts. Vehkalanatha, of the thirteenth 
century, wrote Adkikarana-sdrdz>alt, and Mahgacarya Srinivasa, 
Adhikarana-sdrdrtha-dipikd. Varadarya or Varadanatha, son of 
Vehkatanatha, wrote a commentary on the Adhikarana-sdrdvali 
called Adhikdra-cintamani. There is another work on similar sub¬ 
jects called Adhikarana-yukti-inldsa; but, though the author offers 
an adoration to Srinivasa, he does not mention his name and it is 
difficult to discover who this Srinivasa was. Jagannatha Yati wrote a 
commentary on the Brahma-sutra on the lines of Ramanuja’s bhdsya, 
and it was called Brahma-mtra-dipika. It will thus he seen that 
Ramanuja’s bhdsya inspired many scholars and thinkers and a great 
literature sprang upon its basis. But it must be noted with regret that 
this huge critical literature on Ramanuja’s bhdsya, is not in general 
of much philosophical importance. Ramanuja’s Vedartha-samgraha 
was commented on by Sudarsana Suri of the fourteenth century, 
in Tatparya-dipikd, He was the son of Vagvijaya, or Vi^vajaya, 
and pupil of Vatsya Varada. In addition to his study of Ramanuja’s 
bhdsya already referred to, he wrote a Sundhyd-vandana-bhasya. 
Ramanuja’s Veddnta~dipa(sibrie{commentaryor\ the Brahma-sutra) 
was dealt with by Ahobila Rahganatha Yati, of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury. Ramanuja’s Gadya-traya was criticized by Vehkatanatha, and 
Sudarsanacarya also wrote a commentary; Krsnapada, a later 
author, also wrote another commentary. Ramanuja’s commentary 
on the Gltd also was commented on by Vehkatanatha. The Veddnta- 
sdra was a brief commentary on the Brahma-sutra by Ramanuja 
himself, based on his Sri-bhasya, 

Ramanujacarya, called also Vadihamsambuvahacarya of Atreya 
gotra, son of Padmanabha and maternal uncle of Vehkatanatha, 
lived in the thirteenth or fourteenth century; he wrote an im¬ 
portant work, called Naya-kulisa or Nydya-kulisa, which has been 
noticed before. He composed also Divya-suri-prabhdva-dipikd, 
Sarva-darsana-siromani, and Moksa-siddhi, to which he himself re¬ 
fers in his Nydya-kulisa^. It might seem that the Nydya-kulisa was 
one of the earliest logical or ontological treatises of the Visistd-dvaita 
school; but we find that there were other treatises of this type 

^ I have not been able to procure a MS. of the Mok^a-siddhi, and, so far as 
I can guess, the book is probably lost. 
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written during this period and even earlier than Ramanuja. Thus 
Nathamuni wrote a Nydya-tattva, in which he refuted the logical 
views of Gautama and founded a new system of Logic. Visnucitta, 
a junior contemporary of Ramanuja, wrote two works, Prameya- 
samgraha and Samgati-mdld. Varadavisnu Misra, who nourished 
probably in the latter half of the twelfth century, or the. lieginning 
of the thirteenth century, wrote a Mdna-ydthdtmya-nirnaya. 
Varada Narayana Bhattaraka, who flourished before Vehkatanatha, 
also wrote a Frajnd-paritrdna^. Parasara Bhattaraka, who also 
probably lived in the thirteenth century, wrote a Tattva-ratndkara^. 
These works have been referred to by Vehkatanatha in his Nydya- 
parisuddhi] but the manuscripts were not available to the present 
writer. Vatsya Varada’s works have been mentioned in a separate 
section. 

Vehkatanatha, called also Vedanta-desika, Vedantacarya, and 
Kavitarkikaaimha, was one of the most towering figures of the 
school of Vimtadvaita. He was born at Tupple in Kanjivaram in 
A.D. 1268. His father was Ananta Suri, his grandfather's name was 
Pundarikaksa, and he belonged to the Visvamitra^otm; his mother 
was Totarambii, sister of Atreya Ramanuja, otherwise called Vadi- 
kalaharnsainbuvahacarya. He studied with his uncle Atreya 
Ramanuja, ami it is said that he accompanied him to Vatsya 
Varadacarya’s place, when he was five years old. The story goes 
that even at such an early age he showed so much precocity that it 
was predicted by Vatsya Varada that in time he would be a great 
pillar of strengl h for the Visistd-dvaita-vdda school and that he would 
repudiate all false systems of philosophy®. It appears that he also 
studied with Varadarya himself*. It is said that he used to live 
by urkha-vrtti receiving alms in the streets, and spent all his life in 

^ He is said to have written another work, called Nydya-sudarsana, men¬ 
tioned in the introduction to the Tattva-muktd-kaldpa (Mysore, 1933)- 
^ He also wrote another work, called Dhagavad-guna^darpanc, 

^ utpreksyute budha-janair upapatti-hhumnya 

ghantd hareh samajanista jaddtmanl'ti 
pra'isfhtipita-veddntah pratiksipta-bahir-matah 
bhuyds Iraividya-manyas tvam bhuri-kalydna-bhajanam. 

It is said that he was blessed by Varadac5rya in the aforesaid verse, in which 
he describes Venkatanatha as an incarnation of the bell of God. Vai^navite 
Reformers of India, liy T. Rajagopalachariar. 

^ srutvii rdtndnujdrydt sad^asad^api iaias tattva-muktd kaldpam 
vydtdnJd t’enkateso varada-guru-krpQ-lamhhito-dddnui-hhumd. 

Tattva-muktd-kaldpa, i/. 2. 
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writing philosophical and religious works. In the samkalpa- 
suryodaya he says that at the time when he was writing that work 
he had finished the Srl-bhdsya for the thirtieth time. While he lived 
in KancI and Srlraiigam, he had to work in the midst of various 
rival sects, and Pillai Lokacarya, who was very much senior to him 
in age and was the supporter of the Tehgalai school, against which 
Vehkatanatha fought, wrote a verse praising him. Scholars are in 
general agreement that Vehkatanatha died in 1369, though there is 
also a view that he died in 1371. He enjoyed a long life and spent 
much of his time in pilgrimage to various northern countries such as 
Vijayanagara, Mathura, Brindaban, Ayodhya, and Puri. The story 
of Vidyaranya’s friendship with Vehkatanatha may be true or false; 
but we know that Vidyaranya was acouainted with the Tattva- 
muktd-kaliipa, and he quotes from it in his account of the Vuistd- 
dvaita view in Sarva-darsema-sarngraha. When Vehkatanatha was 
middle-aged, Sudarsana Suri, writer of the ^ruta-prakdsikd, was 
already an old man, and it is said that he called Vehkatanatha to 
Srlrahgam and handed over to him his commentary on the Sri- 
bhdsya, so that it might get a greater publicity. Vehkatanatha him¬ 
self also wrote a commentary on the Sn-bhdsya, called the Tattva- 
flkd. Though an e.xtremely kind man of exemplary and saintly 
character, he had many enemies who tried to harass and insult him 
in countless ways. A great difference in interpretation of the nature 
of prapalti, or self-surrender to God, was manifested at this time in 
the writings of different Hrivaisnava scholars. Two distinct sectswere 
formed, based mainly on the different interpretation of the nature of 
prapalti, though there were minor differences of a ritualistic nature, 
such as the marks on the forehead, etc. Of these two sects, the 
leader of the V^adakalai was Vehkatanatha, and that of the Tehgalai 
was Pillai Lokacarya. Later on Saumya Jamatr muni became the 
accepted leader of the 'Pchgalai school, d'hough the leaders them¬ 
selves were actuated by a spirit of sympathy with one another, yet 
their followers made much of these little differences in their views 
and constantly quarrelled with one another, and it is a well known 
fact that these sectarian quarrels c.xist even now. 

It was during Veiikatanatha’s life that Malik Kafur, a general of 
’Ala-ud-din, invaded the Deccan in 1310. He easily conquered the 
countries of Warangal and Dvarasamudra and pushed to the 
extreme south, spreading devastation and plundering everywhere. 
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In 1326 the M'.ihotnedans invaded Srirahgam and pillaged the 
city and the temple. About 1351 the Hindu Kingdom in Vijay- 
anagar was established by King Bukka I. When the Mahomedans 
pillaged the temj)le of Srirangam, the temple-keepers had fled away 
to Madura with the God Rahganatha, who was established in 
T’irupati and was worshipped there. Bukka’s son Kampana began 
to make conquest in the south and eventually Gopana, a general of 
Kampana, succeeded in restoring Rahganatha to Srirahgam. This 
affair has been immortalized by a verse composed by Vehkatanatha, 
which is still written on the walls of the temple of Srirahgam, though 
certain authorities think that the verse was not by him, but is only 
attributed to him. This story is found in a I'amil work, called 
Kavilol({i^u, and is also recorded in the Vhidakalai Guru-parampard 
of the fifteenth century. During the general massacre at Srirahgam, 
N'ehkatanatha hid himself among the dead bodies and fled ulti¬ 
mately to Mysore. After having spent some years there he went to 
Coimbatore, and there he wrote his Ahhiti-siava, in which he makes 
references to the invasion of the Mahomedans and the tragic con¬ 
dition at l^rlrahgani. When he heard that by Gopana’s endeavours 
Rahganatha was restored to Srirahgam he went there and wrote a 
verse applauding his efforts^. 

Vehkatanatha was a prolific writer on v'arious subjects and also 
a gifted poet. In the field of poetry his most important works arc 
the Yadavdbhyudnya, Hamsa-samdeia, Subkdsita-nh'i, and Satn- 
kalpa-suryodaya, an allegorical drama in ten acts. The Yadava- 
bhyudaya was a work on the life of Krsna, which was commented 
upon by no less a person than Appaya-diksita. The Suhhdsita-nivi, 
a didactic poem, was commented ujmn by firinivasa Suri of the 

^ at'Jyanlla-srf}ga-dyufi~racita-jafi(id~ranjanad oiijana drei 

cency dfu cradhya kcin cit samuyant atha nihatyad'dhanu^kdm tuluskdn 
laksfiu-bh.vnytw'ubhdhhydm saha nija-^nagare stfidpayan Yiingundtham 
saviyag-v<irydm saparyihri punar akrta yaso-darpanom gopptmd-ryah. 

The verse Appears in Epigrttphiai Indira, vol. vi, p. 330. 

'^rhis fact has been recorded in Doddyacarya's I'cddnta-dfsika-vaibhava- 
piak'Utkd and '\ ainiiir<i-prat!ana in the following' verse: 

jitvd iiduskan bhuvi goppanendro 
rangd-dhiparn sihdpitavdn si'a-deh 
iiy'evrim dkarnya guruh havlndro 
dhrstazuid yas tarn (dmm prapadyr. 

Accordinj^ fo the conunentary, the aforesaid Vaihfiatui-prakdsikd, Veh¬ 
katanatha was Itorn in i26»> and died in i36(>. Goppanarya’s jeinstallation of 
nrlrah^^anatha t:)ok place in 1371- 
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Sri^aila lineage, son of Vefikatanatha. He lived in all probability in 
the fifteenth century. Vehkatanatha’s other poem was Hamsa- 
sandeia. In his Samkalpa-suryodaya he dramatically describes, after 
the pattern of the Prahodha-candro~daya, the troubles and difficulties 
of the human soul in attaining its final perfection. He wrote about 
thirty-two adoration hymns such as the Haya-gnva-stotra, and Beva- 
ndyaka-pancdsdt and Pddukd-sahasra-ndma. He also wrote many 
devotional and ritualistic pieces, such as the Yajnopavita-pratisthd, 
Arddhana-krama, HarPdina-tilaka, Vaisvadeva-karikd, Sn-panca- 
rdtra-raksd, Sac-caritra-raksd and Niksepa-raksd. He also col¬ 
lected from various sources the verses regarding the doctrine of 
prapatti, and wrote the Nydsa-vimsati and a further work based on 
it, called the Nydsa-tilaka, which was commented upon by his son 
Kumara-Vedanta-desika in a work called Nydsa-tilaka-vydkhyd. 
Due notice of his Paficardtra-raksd has been taken in the section 
on Pancardlra of the present volume. He wTOte also a work called 
Silpdrtha-sdra, two works on medicine called Rasa-bhaumdmrta and 
Vrksa-bhaumdmrta, a Puranika geography called Bhu-gola-nirnaya, 
and a philosophical work called Tattva-muktd-kaldpa in verse with 
his own commentary on it called Sarvartha-siddhi, which have been 
noticed in some detail in the special section on Vehkatanatha. This 
work has two commentaries, caWedAnanda-ddyini or Ananda-vallari 
(in some manuscripts) or Nrsimka-rdjiya and Bhdva-prakdm, of 
which the latter is of an annotative character. The commentary 
called Ananda-ddyint was written by Vatsya Nrsimhadeva, son of 
Narasiinha-suri, and Totaramba and Devaraja Suri. Nrsimhadeva’s 
maternal grandfather was Kausika-Sribhasya-Srinivasa, who was 
also his teacher. He had another teacher, named Appayacarya. 
This Devaraja Suri was probably the author of the Vimba-tattva- 
prakdsikd and Caramopdya-tdtparya. Nrsimhadeva’s other works 
were Para-tattva-dlpikd, Bheda-dhikkdra-nyakkdra, Mani-sdra- 
dhikkdra, Siddhdnta-nirnaya, a commentary on Vehkatanatha’s 
Niksepa-raksd, called Nrsimha-rdjiya, and a commentary on the 
Sata-dusant. This Nrsirnhadeva lived probably in the sixteenth 
century. The commentary called Bhdva-prakdsa was written by 
Navyarahgesa. He describes himself as a disciple of Kalijit; but 
this must have been a different Kalijit from the well-known 
Lokacarya; for the Bhdva-prakdsikd commentary, as it refers to the 
topics of the Ananda-ddyint, is a later one. It must have been 
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written late in the sixteenth or at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. 

Vehkatanatha also wrote the Nyaya-parisuddhi, a compre¬ 
hensive logical work of the Vimta-dvaita school. It was criticized 
by Srinivasadasa, son of Devarajiicarya, who was a disciple of 
Veiikatanatha. He may have been an uncle and teacher of Nrsiinha- 
deva, author of the Ananda-dayini. His commentary was called 
Nydya-sdra. The Nyaya-parisuddhi had two other commentaries, 
Nikdsa, by Sathakopa Yati, a disciple of Ahovila and Nydya-pari- 
suddhi-vydkhyd, written by Krsnatatacarya. 

Veiikatanatha wrote a work supplementary to the Nydya-pari- 
suddhi, called Nydya-siddha-djana, the contents of which have been 
noted in the sejjarate sections on Vehkatanatha. He also wrote 
another work called Para-mata-hhani>a, and a polemical work called 
Sata-diisanl. The name ^ata-dusani signifies that it contains a 
hundred refutations; but actually, in the printed text available to 
me, I can trace only forty, 'fhe best-known commentary, by Rama- 
nujadasa, pupil of Vadhula Srinivasa, is called Canda-fndruta. All 
important discussions contained in the Sata-dusani, v/hich are 
directed mainly against the Saiikara school, have been duly 
noticed in a different section. It had another commentary, by 
Nrsirnharaja, which is also called Canda-mdruta, and another, by 
Srinivasacarya, called Sahasra-kirani. 

Vehkatanatha, in addition to his Tattva-tikd commentary on 
the Sri-bhdsya, wrote a summary of the general topics of the Sri- 
bhdsya discussion, called Adhikarana-sdrdvali, which was com¬ 
mented upon by his son Kuniara Vedantacarya or Varadanatha, in 
a work called Adhikarana-sdrdvali-vyakhyd or Adhikarana- 
cintdmani. He also wrote two small pamphlets, called Cakdra- 
samarthana and Adhikarana-darpana\ a commentary on the 
Isopanisat; one on Yamuna’s Citdrtha-samgraha, called Gitdrtha- 
samgraha-raksd, and a commentary on Ramanuja’s Citd-bhdsya, 
called Tdtparya-candrikd. He also criticized Ramanuja’s Gadya- 
traya, in a work called Tdtparya-dipikd, and wrote commentaries 
on Yamuna’s Catuh-sloki and Stotra-ratndkara, which are called 
Rahasya-raksd. In addition he composed thirty-two works in the 
mani-pravdla style, some of which have been translated into 
Sanskrit, d'hese works are Sampraddya-parisuddhi, Tattva-padam, 
Rahasya-padavi, Tattva-navanitam, Rakasya-navanitani, Tattva- 
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matrkd, Rahasya-mdtrkd, Tattva-sandesa, Rahasya-sandesa, Raha- 
sya~sandesa~vivarana,Tattva-ratndvali,Tattva-ratndvali~samgraha, 
Rahasya-ratndvali,Rahasya~ratndvali-hrdaya,Tattva-traya-culuku, 
Rahasya-traya-culuka, Sdra-dtpa, Rahasya-traya-sdra, Sdra-sdru, 
Abhaya-praddna-sdra, Tattva-Hkhd-mani, Rahasya-sikhd-mani, 
Anjali-vaibhava, Pradhdnd-sataka, Upakdra-samgraha, Sdra- 
samgraha, Virodha-parihdra, Muni-vdhana-bhoga, Aladhura-kam- 
hrdaya, Parama-pdda-sopdna, Para-mata-bhanga, Hastigiri-mdhdt- 
mya, Dravidopanisat-sdra, Dravidopanisat-tdtparydvali and Nigama- 
parimala. The last three are works summarizing the instructions 
of the Arvars. He was the author of twenty-four poems in the 
Tamil language*. 

Yenkatanatha also wrote a small pamphlet called Vddi-traya- 
khandana, in which he tried to refute the views of Sankara, Yadava- 
prakasa, and Bhaskara. Most of the arguments are directed against 
Saiikara, whereas the views of Yadavaprakasa and Bhaskara were 
but slightly touched. He also wrote two works on Mimamsa, called 
Mimdmsd-pddukd and Sesvara-mtmdmd. In the last work Veii- 
katanatha tries to interpret the Mimdmsd-sutra of Jaimini in a 
manner different from that of Sahara. His main intention was to 
interpret the Mimdmsd-sutra in such a manner that it might not be 
in conflict with the Brahma-sutra, but might be regarded as a com¬ 
plementary accessory to the teachings of the Brahma-sutra. 'Bhus, 
in interpreting the first sutra of Jaimini, he says that the injunction 
of reading the Vedas is satisfied with the mere study of the Vedas, 
The injunction does not include an enquiry into the meaning of the 
texts and a study of the Mimamsa, which comes out of the natural 
desire for knowing the meanings of the texts and their applications. 
The study of the Mimamsa may therefore be undertaken even after 
the final bath of the hruhma-edrin. Thus, a man may, after finishing 
his obligatory studies as a brahma-edrin in the house of his teacher, 
still continue to live there for the .study of Mimamsa, but the latter 
is no part of his obligatory duty. Again, in defining the nature of 
dharma, Venkatanatha says that dharma is that which contributes to 
our good and is also in accordance with the injunctions'^. Though 

^ The list of these Tamil works, which were not accessible to the present 
writer, has been collected from the introduction lo the Mysore edition of the 
Tattva-miikta^kaldpa. 

^ Codand-laksanatva-vise^itajn evdrthe sddhanatvarn dharma^aksanam. livara~ 
iiilmdTtisd, p, 18. 
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the word dhartna may be otherwise used by some persons, yet its 
accepted meaning, as defined above, remains unaltered. The 
instructions of the Smrtis, Purdnas, Pancardtras Brahma- 
sutras, etc., are to be regarded as dhartna, as being based upon the 
Vedas, which are their source. The validity of the nature of dharma 
cannot be determined by a reference to any other pramdna than the 
scriptural texts. In all matters of doubt and dispute the Mimdmd- 
sutra should be interpreted in such a manner that it does not come 
in conflict with the views of Badarayana, who was the teacher of 
Jaimini. 

Veiikatanatha’s son was also a great writer on Vedanta. He was 
called Kumara Vedantacarya, Varadarya or Varadanatlia or Varada 
Desikacarya or Varadaraja Suri or Varadanayaka Suri or Varada- 
guru. He wrote a Tattva-traya-culuka-samgraha, a work in Sanskrit 
prose, in which he summarizes the contents of the Tamil 
Tattva-traya-cuhika of Vefikatanatha, describing the fundamental 
Srivaisnava doctrines regarding soul, matter and Godh His 
other works are Vyavahdraika-satyatva-khandana, Prapatt.i-kanka, 
Rahasya-traya-culuka, Carama-guru-nirnaya, Phala-bheda-khan- 
dana, Aradhana samgraha, Adhikarana-cintdmani, Nydsa-tilaka- 
vydkhyd, Rahasya-traya-sdrartha-samgraha. The Iasi three works 
are commentaries on Veiikatanatha’s Adhikarana-sdrdvali, Nydsa- 
tilaka, and Rahasya-traya-sdra. Varadarya lived till the end of the 
fourteenth or the beginning of the fifteenth century. 

Meghanadan lived probably in the twelfth and the early thir¬ 
teenth centuries. He was closely associated with his elder brother 
Rama Misra, a [rupil of Ramanuja. He wrote a Naya-prakdsikd, a 
commentary on the ^rt-bhdsya, Bhdva-prabodha, Mumuksu-pdya- 
samgraha, and Naya-dyu-mani. The last work is one of the most 
recondite works on the Visistd-dvaita school of thought, and its main 
contents have been noted in a separate section. He was the son 
of Atreyanatha and Adhvara-nayika. He had three brothers, 
Hastyadriniitha, Varadarat, and Rama Mi^ra. 

Ramanujadasa or Mahacarya wrote a Brahma-sutra-bhdsyopa- 
nydsa, a commentary on the Bri-bhdsya. He wrote also a Pdrdsarya, 
in which he tried to show that the commentarit;s of Saiikara, 
Madhva and others were not in consonance with the Sutras of 


’ It it alsd called rid-acid-Hvnra-taUva-niTilparfa, oi Tntva-traya. 
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Badarayana. Some account of this will be found in the fourth 
volume of the present work. He also wrote a Rdmdnuja-carita- 
culuka, Rahmya-traya-mlmaima-bhasya, and Canda-mdruta, a 
learned commentary on the Sata-dusani of Venkatanatha. Sudar- 
sanaguru wrote a commentary on his Veddnta-vijaya^ called 
Mangala-dlpikd. He wrote a big treatise called Veddnta-vijaya, 
which was divided into several more or less independent, though 
inter-related parts. The first part is Qurupasatti-vijaya, in which 
the methods of approaching the teacher are discussed. The manu¬ 
script is fairly voluminous, containing 273 pages, and the modes of 
discussion are on the basis of Upanisadic texts. The second part is 
called Brahma-vidya-vijaya (a MS. containing 221 pages), in which 
he tries to prove, on the basis of Upanisadie texts, that Brahman 
means Narayana and no other deity. I’he third part, called Sad- 
vidyd-vijaya, contains seven chapters and is philosophical and 
polemical in spirit. I have in a later section given an account of 
its principal contents. I’he last part is called Vijayolldsa (a MS. of 
158 pages), in which he seeks to prove that the Upanisads refer to 
Narayana alone. I have not been able to trace the fourth part. 
Sudar^anaguru wrote a commentary on this Veddnta-vijaya. 
This Sudar^ana is different from Sudar^anacarya. He wrote also 
an Advaita-vidyd-vijaya, a work in three chapters, based prin¬ 
cipally on Upanisadic texts. I'he three chapters are Prapanca- 
mithydtva-bhanga, Jivesvaraikya-bhanga, and Akhanddrthatva- 
bhanga. He also composed another work, called Upanisad-mafigala- 
dipikd, which was not accessible to the present writer. He describes 
himself sometimes as a pupil of Vadhula Srinivasa and sometimes 
as a pupil of his son Prajnanidhi. He lived probably in the fifteenth 
century. He was the disciple of Vadhula Srinivasa, who wrote the 
Tulikd commentary on the Sruta-prakdsikd. 

Raiiga Ramanuja Muni lived probably in the fifteenth century. 
He was the disciple of Vatsya Anantarya, Tatayarya, and Parakala 
Yati or Kumbha-kona Tatayarya. He wrote a commentary on the 
Sribhdsya, called Mfda-bhava-prakankd, and one on the Nydya- 
siddhdnjana, called Nydya-siddhdnjana-vydkhyd. He also wrote a 
Dramidopanisad-hhdsya, Visaya-vdkya-dipikd,Rdtndnuja-siddhdnta- 
sdra, a commentary on the Chandogyo-panisad, cAlcd Chandogyo- 
panisad-prakasikd, and one on the Brhad-dranyako-panisat-prakd- 
sikd. He wrote an independent commentary on the Brakma-sutra, 
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called Sariraka-^dstrartha-dtpikd. Aufrecht reports, in his Cata- 
logus Catalogorum, that he wrote also the following works (which, 
however, are not accessible to the present writer): Upanisad-vdkya- 
vivarana, Upanisat-prakdsikd, Upanisad-hhasya, Dravidopanisat- 
sdra-ratndvali-vydkhyd, Kathavally-upanisat-prakdsika, Kausita- 
kopanisat-prakdiikd, Taittirlyopanisal-prakdsikd, Prapiopanisat- 
prakdHkd, Mdndukyopanipit-prakdsikd, Mundakopanipit-prakdnkd, 
^vetdsvataropamsat-prakdsikd,^ruta-hhdva-prakdsikd,Guru-bhd‘va- 
prakdnkd^. 

Rahga Ramanuja’s teacher, Parakala Yati, otherwise called 
Kumbha-kona Tatayarya, wrote the following works: Dravida- 
sruti-tattvdrtho-prakdsikd, Tiruppaldndu-vydkhyana, Tiruppalavat- 
vydkhydna, Kanninnun-iirattdmbu-vydkhydna, Adhikdra-samgraha- 
vydkhyd. He wrote also a Vijayindra-parajaya in refutation of the 
Para-tattva-pt akdUkd of Vijayindra. 

Srinivasadiisa, of the lineage of Madhava, son of Devarajacarya 
and a pupil of Vchkatanatha, wrote a Nydya-sdra, a commentary 
on the Nydya-parituddhi, and also a commentary called Sata- 
dusant~vydkhyd~sahasra~kiranu It is possible that the Srinivasadasa 
who wrote the ViUstd-dvaita-siddhanta, Kaivaly-tata-dusani, 
Durupadeia-dhikkdra, Nydsa-vidyd-vijaya, Mukti-sabda-vicdra, 
Siddhy-updya-sudarsana, Sdra~niskarsa-tippani and Vadddri-kulisa 
is the same as the author of the Nydya-sdra. He lived late in the 
fourteenth and in the fifteenth century. This Srinivasa must be 
distinguished from Srlsaila Srinivasa, whose works have been 
treated in a separate section. Srlsaila Srinivasa also lived probably 
in the fifteenth century. 

We have another Srinivasa, who wrote an Adhikarana-sdrdrtha- 
dipikd. On some interpretations of the colophon he may probably be 
styled as Vadhfila Srinivasa, in which case he would be the teacher 
of Mahacarya^. 

There is another Srinivasa, who was the pupil of IVIahacarya, alias 
Ramanujadasa, and son of Govindarya. He wrote a commentary on 
the Sruta-prakdsikd and also the Yatindra-mata-dlpikd, or Yati- 
pati-mata-dipikd. The author says that in writing this elementary 
treatise on the fundamental principle and doctrines of Srivais- 

^ See Awfrecht’s Catalogus Catalogorum^ pp. 488-9, 

* On the other interpretation the adjective Vadhula-kula-tilaka applies to his 
teacher Samara-pungavdedrya. This J 5 r 1 nivasa was known also as Mangac^rya 
Srinivasa. 
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navism he collected his materials from a large number of ancient 
treatises.^ 

The book Yatindra-mata-dlpikd contains ten chapters. The first 
chapter enumerates the different categories, gives the definition of 
perception and shows how other sources of knowledge, such as 
memory, recognition, and non-perception, can all be included 
within this definition. It then gives a refutation of the various 
theories and establishes the theory of sat-khydti. It denies the claim 
of verbal cognition to be regarded as a case of perceptioii, refutes 
the definition of indeterminate cognition, and does not admit the 
possibility of any inference regarding God. 

In the second chapter the writer defines “inference,” classifies 
it and enumerates the rules regarding the validity of it and also gives 
a list of fallacies that may arise out of the violation of these rules. 
He includes analogy {upamiti) and proof by implication (arthdpatti) 
in the definition of inference and names the different modes of 
controversy. 

In the third chapter we get the definition of “verbal testimony.” 
The authority of the scriptures is established, and an attempt has 
been made to show that all words convey the sense of Narayana the 
Lord, 

The fourth chapter is longer than all the others. The author here 
refutes the categories of the Nydya school of thought such as the 
universals, the relation of inherence, the causality of the atoms, and 
gives his own view about the genesis of the different categories, the 
mind-stuff, the body, the senses, the five primordial elements of 
earth, air, heat, water, sky, and so on. 

The fifth chapter gives an account of time and establishes its all- 
pervasive and eternal nature. The sixth chapter enumerates the 
eternal, transcendental attributes of pure sattva, which belongs both 
to fsvara dindjwa. 

The seventh chapter is more philosophical. It contains a de- 

' evitm Ihavida-bhafya — Nyaya-tattva — Siddhi-lraya — Sri-bhasyo — Dlpa- 
sdra - - Veddrtha -samgraha — Bhdsya-vivamna — Samgita-mdld — Sad-urtha-sam- 
ItH'pii, :irutti-prakCiiika- Tattva-ratnakara — Prajna-piiritrana — Prameya-samgra- 
ha -Nvdvn-kulisa -Nydya-sudariana — Mdna-ydthdtmya-nirnaya — Nydya-sdra — 
TaKva-dipuna- Tnitva-nirnaya — Sarvartha-siddhi — Nydya-pariiuddhi — Nyd- 
yd-siddhaitjuna — Puramalti-hhanga — Tattva-traya-culuka - - Tallva-trayii-niru- 
pana -' TnttiHi-lraya-pracanda-mdruta — Vedantn-vijuya — Ptirusaryya-vijaya’di- 
purvd'i 'iryn-priihriiidhd-nusdrena jiiatavydrthdn snmgrhyn hdlabudhdrtham Viitin- 
dr(i-muta-dipili<i-khya-sdT%raka-p(iTibhd}dydm te pratipdditdh. Yalmdrn-nuda- 
dlpikd, p. loi. 
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tailed discussion as to how knowledge may be both an attribute and 
a substance, so that it may be a quality of the self and also con¬ 
stitute its essence. Attempts are here made to show that, all mental 
states, including that of feeling, can be reduced to that of know¬ 
ledge. Devotion and the attitude of self-surrender are discussed 
and the three courses, knowledge, action, and devotion, are 
elaborated. 'I’he writer also brings out the futility of the means of 
salvation prescribed by other systems of thought. 

In the eightli chapter the author enumerates the attributes com¬ 
mon to bothyma and isvara, and deals at great length with the true 
nature of the individual self, refuting the theory of the Buddhists 
on this point. .He gives also a description of the devotees and their 
twofold classilication, and enumerates the attributes of the 
emancipated jivas. 

The ninth chapter is devoted to the definition ol God, and 
establishes Him as the instrumental, material and the accessory 
cause of the world. It refutes the theory of mdyd of the monists 
{advaitins) and gives an account of the fivefold aspects of God such 
as vibhavas, avatdras, etc. d'he tenth chapter enumerates and de¬ 
fines ten categories othirr than substance, such as the iattva, rajas, 
tamas, sabda, .iparsa, and the relation of contact, etc; 

There was another Srinivasadasa, of the Andan lineage, who 
was author of a Natva-tattva-paritrdna. He tried to prove that the 
word Narayana is not an ordinary compound word, but a special 
word which stands by itself indicative of the name of the highest 
God. I'here was yet another Srinivasa, called Srinivasa Raghava- 
dasa and Gancia-maruta, who wrote a Rdmanuja-siddhdnta- 
samgraha. 

This Srinivasa again must be distinguished from another 
Srinivasa of the lineage of Sathamarsana, who wrote at least one 
work know’ll to the present writer, Ananda-tdratartiya-khandana. 
In this small treatise he tries to refute, by a reference to scrip¬ 
tural passages, the view that there are differences in the state of 
salvation. 

A few other Srinivasas and their works are also known to the 
present writer, and it is possible that they flourished in the fifteenth 
or the sixteenth century. 'I'hese are Srivatsahka Ivlisra, who wrote 
a small evork called Sri-bhdsya-sdrdrtha-satngraha-, Srinivasa 
Tatarya, \vho wrote Laghu-bhdva-prakdsikd', Srisaila Yogendra, 


D in 
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who wrote a work called Tyaga-sabdartha-tippani ; Sri^aila Ragha- 
varya, grandson of Vehkatanatha, who wrote a Veddnta-kaustubha\ 
Srisailadasa, son of Rahgadasa, who wrote Siddhanta-samgraha; 
Sundararajadesika, author of Bmhma-sutra-bhasya-vyokhyd (an 
elementary commentary). These minor writers flourished probably 
in the sixteenth, seventeeth and eighteenth centuries. 

Srinivasa-diksita, son of Srisaila Srinivasa 1 atayarya, grandson 
of Annayarya, and a pupil of Acarya-diksita, wrote a work called 
Virodha-varuthim-pramdthini. This must be distinguished from the 
Virodha-varuihim-pratndthiniol Rahgacarya dealt with in a different 
section. Srinivasa-sudhi also wrote Brahma-jndna-mrdsa, which 
records the controversy which the author had with 'I'ryambaka 
Pandita, a follower of Sankara. It generally follows a line of argu¬ 
ment adapted in the ^ata-diisani in refuting the monistic Vedanta 
of Sankara. It is difficult to say whether the works Naya-rnani- 
kalikd, Laksmandrya-siddhdnia-samgraha, and Hari-guna~manimdld 
should be attributed to this author or to the Srinivasa who wrote 
the Virodha-nirodha, 

Sudarsana Suri, who lived in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, of the lineage of Harita, son of Vagvijaya and pupil of 
Vatsya Varada, has been already mentioned. He wrote a treatise on 
the commentary of Ramanuja from whose W'orks all succeeding 
writers drew their inspiration. 'I'he title of Iiis commentary is 
^ruta-prakdsikd, which incorporates, often w’ord for word, what he 
heard from his teacher Vatsya Varada h He also wrote a Sandhyd- 
vandana-bhdsya, Veddnta-samgraha-tdtparya-dlpikd, a commentary 
on the Veddrthasamgraha of Ramanuja, and another work, called 
Sruta-pradipikd. He was often called Vedavyasa Bhattarya. I'his 
Sudarsana must be distinguished from Sudarsanaguru who wrote 
a commentary on the Vedanta-vijaya of Mahacarya, . 5 athakopa 
muni, who w'as a pupil of Sathari Suri and often known as Satha- 
kopa Yati, lived probably towards the end of the sixteenth century. 
He wrote the following works: Brahma-laksana-vdkydrtha- 
samgraha, Brahma-sabddrtha-vicdra, Vdkydrtha-samgraha, Brahma- 
sutrdrtha-sarngraha, Brahma-laksana-vdkydrtha, Divya-prabandha 
and Bhdva-prakdsikd-dusanoddhara. I’he last work is an attempt at 

' guruhhyo’ rthah srutuh iabdais tat-ptayuktais ca yojilah 

saukiirydyu bubhutsundm samkulayya prukdsyale. 

Introductory verses to the Sruta-prakdsika. 
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refutation of the criticism of the Bhdva-prakdsikd, a commentary 
on §ruta-prakdsikd, by Varada Visnu Suri. 

Ahobila Raiiganatha Yati, who flourished at the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, wrote a Nydsa-vivrti, in which he deals with 
tiie topics of nydsa as expounded in Vehkatanatha’s Nydsa-tilaka. 
Adivaraha Vedantacarya wrote a Nydya-ratndvall. Knpiatatacarya, 
who flourished in the fifteenth century and belonged to t’te Srisaila 
lineage, wrote a commentary on the Nydya-parUuddhi, called 
Nydya-parimddhi-vyakhyd andsomesmall treatises caWidDurartha- 
durlkarana, Brahma-sahddrtha-vicdra and Natva-candrikd. Krsna- 
pada-lokaguru, probably of the same century, wrote a Rahasya- 
traya-mimdmsd bhdsya, Dwya-prabandha-iydkhyd, Catuh-sloki- 
vydkfiyd, and a number of I'amil works. Campakesa, of t!ie fifteenth 
century, wrote a (luru-tattva-prakdsikd, and a Veddnta-kantako- 
ddhdra. In th( last work he tried to refute the criticisms of the 
firi-bhasyah lie was a pupil of Vehkatanatha. Another Tatacarya, 
who was grandfather of Venkatadhvan, the author of the Visva- 
punddarsa, wrote a Tdtdcdrya-dina-caryd. He was the maternal 
uncle of Appaya-dik.sita. Again, Desikacarya, who wrote the 
Prayoga-ratna-mdid as a commentary on the Srl-hhdsyo^ also wrote 
a book on the commentary on Veiikatanatha’s Panyikd on the 
Taittinyopanuat, which was called the " Asti-hrahmeti-sruiy-artha- 
viedra." Doddayacarya, who lived probably in the fifteenth century, 
wrote a Parikara-vijaya, often referred to in Mahacarya’s works, 
and a life of Vehkatanatha, called Vedanta-ddika-vaibhava- 
prakdsikd. IVarayana muni wrote a Bhdva-pradipika, Gitdrtha- 
samgraha, Citd-sdra-rakyi, GUd-satngraha-vibhdga, Kahasya-traya- 
jtvdtu. He was the son of Srisaila Tatayarya, grandson of Anantarya 
and pupil of Ramanujacarya, probably Mahacarya. He lived per¬ 
haps late in the fifteenth century. Nrsiinharaja, who wrote a com¬ 
mentary on the Sata-dusani, called Sdta-dusani-vydkhyd, was 
probably the same person who wrote an Anandti-ddyim on the 
TaUva-rnuktd-kaldpa. Nrsimhasuri, a much later writer, wrote a 
^anra-bhdvddhikarana-vicdra and Tat-kratii-nydya-Gcdra. Para- 

^ Suddhasattvaliksanarya wrote a work called Ouru-hhOva-prakasikd as a 
commentiiry on the ^rutti-prakdiikd, which he based upon the Guru-tatWa- 
pyakdiikdoi Campakesa. He was the disciple of J^uddhasattvacarya, son of Saumya 
Jamatr muni, (n his commentary he constantly refers to the Tfuikd commentary 
of Vadhula J^rinivasa. He lived probably in the sixteenth ceniury, and may have 
been a contemporary of MahScarya. 
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vastu Vedantacarya, son of Adivarahacarya, composed a Veddnta- 
kaustubha. Purusottama wrote a commentary on the Sri-bhdsya 
called Subodhint, and Bhagavat Senapati Misra wrote a Sdriraka- 
nydya-kald. 

Pela Puradesika wrote a work called Tattva-bhdskara. It is 
divided into two parts, in the 6rst of which he tries to ascertain the 
meaning of mdyd and elucidates the nature of God on the basis of 
Dravidian and Sanskrit texts. I'he second part is of a ritualistic 
nature. Rahgaraja, who lived probably in the sixteenth century, 
was the author of Advaita-vahiskdra. Raiiganathacarya wrote an 
Asiddasa-bheda-vicdra, Purusdrtha-ratndkara, Vivaddrtha-satri- 
graha, Kdryddhikarana-veda and Karyddhikarana-tattva. The con¬ 
tents of the last two works have been dealt with in a different 
section. He lived perhaps in the sixteenth century, and was a pupil 
of Saumya Jamatr muni. A Ramanuja called Vedanta Ramanuja 
wrote a Divya-suri-prabhava-dipikd and a Sarva-darsana-sirornani. 
Ramanujadasabhiksu wrote Sauri-rdja-carandravinda-sarand-gati- 
sdra, and Rama Subrahrnanyasastri Vimu-tattva-rahasya. These 
two writers flourished probably in the seventeenth or late in the 
sixteenth century. 

Atreya Varada wrote a Rahasya-traya-sdra-vydkhyd, a com¬ 
mentary on Vehkatanatha’s Rahasya-traya-sdra. Varadadasa wrote 
Nydsa-vidyd-bhiisana and Vadi Kcsari Misra the following: 
Adhydtma-cintd, Tattva-dlpa-samgraha-kdrikd, Tattva-dipa and 
Rahasya-traya-kdrikd. These small works are of little value. Only 
the Tattva-dipa contains some philosophical materials inspired by 
the Sruta-prakdsikd of Sudarsana. Vira-raghava-dasa, son of 
Vadhula Narasiinha and pupil of Vadhula Varadaguru, produced 
a commentary on the Sri-hhdsya, called Tdtparya-dipikd, and one 
on Vatsya Varada’s Tatlva-sdra, called Ratna-sdrini. Venkata 
SudhI wrote a voluminous work in four chapters, called Siddhdnta- 
ratndvali, in which he tried to prove that Narayana and not Siva is 
the supreme Lord and the cause of the. world, and dealt with many 
sectarian doctrines which are of no philosophical value. He was 
the pupil of Vehkatanatha and son of Tatacarya of Sathamarsana 
lineage. Some notice of the work will be taken in the section on 
Pancardtra. Venkatadasa, called also Vucci Vehkatacarya, the 
third son of Annayarya, of Sathamarsana lineage, composed a work 
called Veddntakdrikdvali. Veiikatadhvari wrote a work called Yati- 
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prativandana-khandana, Ayyanna wrote Vyasa-tdtpcjrya-nirnaya 
and Annavayyarigiicarya, Trmsa-prasno-ttara, Kesara-hhusana and 
Sri-tattva-darpana. Gopalatata wrote Satakoti-dmana-parihara, 
Govindaciirya Pramdna-sdra and Jagannatha Yati Brahma-sutra- 
dtpikd. Devaniitha wrote Tattva-nirnaya, Dharmakure^g Rdmdnuja- 
nava-ratna-indlikd, Nllameghatatacarya Nydsa-vidydrtha-vicdra, 
Raiigacarya ^rivatsa-siddhdnta-sdra, Raghunathiicarya Bdla- 
sarasvati and Sarigati-sdra. Raghavacarya wrote Rah asy a-tray a- 
sdra-samgraha, Ramanatha Yogi Sada-cdra-hodha, Ramanuja 
Gdyatrl-sata-dusanl and Tirumalacarya of Bharadvaja lineage 
Nattvopapatti- hhanga. 

Annayarya, brother of Srisaila Srinivasa, wrote Saptati-ratna- 
mdlikd, Vyavahdrikatva-khandana-sdra, Mithydtva-khandana, Ac- 
drya-vimsati, Ananda-tdratamya-khaudana. Appaya-diksita of the 
sixteenth century commented on the Brahma-sutra in accordance 
with the views of Ramanuja, in a work called Naya-mukha-mdlikd. 
Anantarya of the nineteenth century wrote a number of works of 
which the following have been published: hattva-tattva- 
vibhusana, t^atakofi-khandana, Nydya-hhdskara, Acdra-locana (a 
refutation of widow-remarriage), ^dstrdrambha-samartiiana, Sam- 
asa-idda, Visiyatd-vdda, Brahma-sakti-vdda, §ditraikya-vdda, 
Moksa-karanatd-iHida, NirvUesa-pramdna-vyuddsa, Satnmn-ndn- 
dtva-samarthana, Jndna-ydthdrthya-vdda, Brahma-lahsana-vada, 
Iksaty-adhikarana-vicara, Pratijnd-vdda, Akdsddhikarana-vicara, 
Srlbhdsya-hhdi dnkura, Laghu-sdmdnddhikaranya-vdda, Guru-sdm- 
unddhikaranya- vada, Sdrira-vdda, SiddhunUi-siddhdnjana, Vidhi- 
sudhdkara, Sudarsatia-sura-druma, Bheda-vdda, Tat-kratu-nydya- 
vicdra, Drsyatvd-numdna-nirdm. These treatises are mostly short 
papers, though a few are more elaborate. The Nydya-hhdskara is a 
refutation of the Gauda-brahmanandi commentary on the Advaita- 
siddhi, in refutation of the Nydydmrta-tarangini. It; consists of 
twelve topics, and the refutations are mostly of a scholastic nature 
following the style of the new school of logic in Bengal which found 
fault with the definitions of their opponents. Some of the most im¬ 
portant works of this writer have been referred to in tlie relevant 
places of this work. 
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The Influence of the Arvars on the 
followers of Ramanuja. 

We have already referred to the Divya-prabandhas, written by 
the Ajrvars in Tamil, which exerted a profound influence on all 
teachers of the Srivaisnava schooP. Kuresa (Tirukkurukaippiran 
Pillai) wrote a commentary of 6000 verses on a selection of Namm’- 
arvar’s one thousand verses called the Sahasra-glti. Parasara 
Bhattarya wrote a commentary of 9000 verses. Under the direc¬ 
tions of Kalijit (Lokacarya) Abhaya-prada-raja wrote a commentary 
of 24,000 verses. Krsnapada, pupil of Kalijit, wrote another com¬ 
mentary of 36ooaverses. Saumya Jamatr muni wrote 12,000 verses 
interpreting the views of Namm’-arvar. The commentaries of 
Abhaya-prada-raja on the Divya-prabandhas helped the later 
teachers to understand the esoteric doctrine of the later works, 4 'he 
commentaries on the Divya-prabandhas written by Saumyajamatr 
muni, the younger brother of Pillai I.okacarya, had already become 
rare in the time of Abhirama Varacarya, the translator of the 
Upadeia-ratna-mald and the grandson of Saumya Jamatr muni. 

It is thus seen that Parasara Bhattarya, the successor of Rama¬ 
nuja in the pontifical chair, and his successor Vedanti Madhava, 
called also Nanjiyar, and his successor Namburi Varadaraja, called 
also Kalijit or Lokacarya I, and his successor Pillai Lokacarya, all 
wrote works dealing not so much with the interpretation of Rama¬ 
nuja’s philosophy, as with the interpretation of devotion as dealt 
with in the Sahasra-glti and the Divya-prabandhas. I'heir writings 
are mostly in Tamil, only a few have been translated into Sanskrit, 

' These Divya-prabandhas arc four thousand in number. Thus Poygaiy-arvat 
wrote Mudal-tiru-vantddi of too stanza.s; Bhutatt’-arvar, Irandam-tiru-vantddi ol 
100 stanzas; Pey-arvar, Munram-tiru-vantadi of lOO stanzas ; Tiru-mari?ai Piran, 
Ndn-mukam Tiru-vantadi and Tiru-chanda-nruttam of 96 and 120 stanzas 
respectively; Madhura-kaviy-arvar wrote Kanninun-Hruttdmbu of II stanzas 
Namm’-arvar wrote Tiru-vrutUim of 100 stanzas, Tiru-vasiriyam, Periya- 
tiru-vantadi of 87 stanzas and Tiru-vdy-mori of 1102 verses; Kula-sCkhara Peru- 
mal wrote Perumdl-tirumoli of 105 stanzas, Periy-drvdr-tiruppalSndu and Periy- 
drvdr-tirumori of I2 and 461 stanza.s, Andal, Tiruppdvai and Ndc.chiydr-tirumoh 
of 30 and 143 stanzas; Tondar-adi-podiy-arvar, Tiru-palliy-eruchi and Tiru- 
mdlai of 10 and 45 stanzas respectively; Tiru-pan-arvar, Amalanddi-pirdn o: 
10 stanzas; Tiru-maiigaiy-arvar wrote Periya-tirumoU of 1084 verses, Tiru- 
kkurundandakam of zo stanzas, Tirunedundandakam of 30 stanzas, Tiruvelukur- 
tirukkai of i stanza, iSiriya-tirumadal of 77 stanzas and Periya-tirumadal of 14S 
stanzas, thus making a total of 4000 verses in all. They are referred to in thf 
Upadesd-ratna-mala of Saumya Jamatr muni (junior) and in its introduction b; 
M. T. Narasimhiengar. 
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and in tlie present work notice is taken only of the Sanskrit works of 
these writers (mostly in the manuscript form) which have been 
available to the present writer. Both I’illai Lokaciirya and Saumya 
Jamatr muni, called also Vadikesari, were sons of Krsnapada, but 
this Saumya Jamatr muni must be distinguished from a later 
Saumyajam;itr muni, called also Yatlndrapravanacirya, who was a 
much more distinguished man. Barasara Bhattary^a was probably 
born before a.d. 1078 and he died in A.D. 1165. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by Vedanti Madhava or Nanjiyar, who was succeeded by 
Namburi Varaclaraja or Lokacarya I. He was succeeded by Pillai 
Lokacarya, a contemporary of Veiikatanatha, and J^ruta-prakaiika- 
carya or Sudarsana Suri. It was in his time that the Mahomedans 
attacked Srirangam. as has already been mentioned in connection 
with our account of Venkatanatha. 'The Mahomedans were ex¬ 
pelled from Snrahgam by Goppanarya, and the image of Rahga- 
natha was "e-installed in a.d. 1293. It was at this time that the 
famous Saumya Jamatr muni (junior) was born. The senior Saumya 
Jamatr muni, younger brother of Pillai Lokacarya, called also 
Vadikesari, wrote some commentaries on the Divyc-prabahdhas, a 
work called Di'pa-prakdsu, and Piyuruli-ceyalarc-rahasya. He is 
referred to by the junior Saumya Jamatr muni, called also Vara- 
vara muni, in his Lfpaclesa-ratna-tndld, Tattva-traya-bhdsya and 
jSrivaciina-tiftusana-vydkhya, VVe cannot be surf whether the 
Adhyatma-cintamani, in which V'adhula Srinivasa in adored as his 
teacher, was written by Saumya Jamatr muni. Mahacarya also de¬ 
scribed himself as a pupil of Vadluila Srinivasa, and. if the senior 
Saumya Ja natr and Mahacarya were pupils of the/same teacher, 
Mahacarya must have lived in the fourteenth century. If, however, 
the junior Saumya Jamatr wrote the Adhyatma-cintamani, Maha¬ 
carya will have to be placed at a later date. 

'Fhe present writer has been able to trace only three books in 
Sanskrit by Pillai Lokacarya: Tattva-traya, Tattza-sekhara, and 
Srivacana-bhusana^. The Tattva-traya a very useful compendium 
of the Srivaisnava school of thought, in which the nature of the in¬ 
animate {adt), the souls, God and their mutual relations are dealt 

^ Some of his other works arc Mumiibfu-ppadi, Frameya-sekhara, Nava- 
ratna-yndld, Ttini-pronavdy Prapanna-paritrdiia^ Yddrcchiku-ppaiiiy Dvayam^ 
Artha-panca.ia, Sdra-sam^rahay Parunda-padiy Samsdra-sdnirojyamy i^riyah-paii- 
ppndi, Carannrn^ Arcir~ddi, Nava-vidha-sambandha. Vide ft otnote in Tattva- 
sekhara, p. 70. 
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with. There is an excellent commentary by Varavara muni. The 
Tattva-sekhara is a work in four chapters. The first chapter quotes 
scriptural evidences in support of the view that Narayana is the 
highest God and the ultimate cause; in the second chapter he de¬ 
scribes the nature of self by reference to scriptural testimony. The 
same description of the nature of self is continued in the third 
chapter. In the fourth chapter he deals with the ultimate goal of 
all souls, self-surrender to God. He says that the ultimate summum 
bonum (purusdrtha) consists in the servitude {kainkarya) to God 
roused by love of Him {prlti-karita\ due to the knowledge of one’s 
own nature and the nature of God in all His divine beauty, majesty, 
power and supreme excellence. Not all servitude is undesirable. 
We know in our ordinary experience that servitude through love is 
always pleasurable. In the ordinary idea of emancipation, a man 
emphasizes his own self and his own end. This is therefore inferior 
to the summum bonum in which he forgets his own self and regards 
the servitude of God as his ultimate end. Lokacarya then refutes 
the various other conceptions of the ultimate goal in other schools 
of philosophy. He also refutes the conception of the summum 
bonum as the realization of one’s own nature with a sense of supreme 
subordination [para-tantratvena svd-nubhava-mdtram na puru- 
sdrthah). This is also technically called kaivalya in the Srivaisnava 
system. Our ultimate end is not cessation of pain, but enjoyment of 
bliss. Positive bliss is our final aim. It is held that in the emanci¬ 
pation as described above the individual realizes himself in close 
association with God and enjoys supreme bliss thereby; but he can 
never be equal to Him. Bondage (Jbandha) is true and the removal of 
bondage is also true. Prapatti, or self-surrender to God, is regarded 
as a means to cessation of bondage. This prapatti may be direct 
{a-vyavahita) and indirect (vyavahita). In the first case the self¬ 
surrender is complete and absolute and done once for all The in- 

* Prapatti is Jefined as follows: 

bhagavad-djMtivartana-nivrtti-bhagavad-dnukulya-sarva-saktitva-nusandhana- 
prabhrti-sahitafi yacnd-garbho vijrmbha-rapa-jndna-visefah; tatra jneyakdra 
Xivarasya nirapek^a-sadhanatvarn jiulrtaharo vyavasdyd-tmakatvam; etac ca sdstrd- 
rthaWdt sakrt kartavyam. Tattva-sekhara, p. 64. 

Just as the Saiikarites hold that, once the knowledge regarding the unity of 
the individual with Brahman dawns through the realization of the meaning of 
such texts, there remains nothing to be done. So here also the complete self¬ 
surrender to God is the dawning of the nature of one's relation to God, and, when 
this is once accomplished, there is nothing else to be done. The test remains with 
God in His adoption of the devotee as His own. 
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direct prapatii is the continual meditation on God through love of 
Him, along with the performance of the obligatory duties and the 
non-commission of prohibited actions. T'his is decidedly the lower 
stage; the more deserving ones naturally follow the first method. 

The main contents of I’illai Lokacarya’s Sri-z'acana-bhusana 
follow in a sejtarate section in connection with the account of the 
commentary on it and sub-commentary by Hatimya Jamatr muni 
(junior) and RaghOttama. 'I'hc &nvaca 7 ui-bhusana consists of 484 
small sentences longer than the .^/rcr-phrases, but often shorterthan 
ordinary philosophical sentences. latkacarya followed this style in 
his other works also, such as his Tattva-traya and Tntrva-iekhara. 

Ramya-jamatr muni or Saiimya Jamatr muni, called also 
Manavalama muni or Periya-Jlyar, was the son of Tikalakkidandan- 
tirunavIrudaiyapiran-Tatar-annar, a disciple of Pillai Lokacarya 
and grand.son of Kollikavaladasar, who was also a disciole of Pillai 
Lokacarya. He was born in the 'Pinnevelly district in \. a. 1370 and 
lived for seventy-three years, that is till a.jj. 1443. He fii st obtained 
training from Srisailesa, called also 'I’iru-marai Arvar, in Tiru- 
vay-mori. One of the first works of his early youth was a ))oem called 
Yati-raja-vimsati, in honour of Ramanuja, which is incorporated 
and published in N^aravara muni’s Dina-caryd. On account of his 
deep devotion for Ramanuja he was also known as Yatindra- 
prav^ana, and wrote a commentary on a short life of Ramanuja 
called Prapanna-sdvitrl or RdmSnuja-nurandddi of Tmivarangatt- 
amtidamir. After completing his studies under Srisai'esa he re¬ 
mained at Srlraiigam and studied the commentaries on the Divya- 
prabandhas, the ^rivacana-hhusana and other Drdviqa Vedanta 
works. In his study of the Divya-prabandhas and the Citd-bhdsya 
he was helped by his father I'atar-annar. He also st idled with 
Kidambi-'l'iruinalai-Nayinar, called also Krsnadesika, the Sri- 
bhdsya and §ruta~prakdsikd. He also studied the Acdrya-hrdaya 
with Annayacarya, called also Devarajaguru, of Yadavadri. He re¬ 
nounced the wc'rld, became a sannydsm, and attached h inself to the 
Pallava-matha at Srirahgatn, where he built a vydkhydna-mandapa, 
in which he used to deliver his religious lectures. He v^at very pro¬ 
ficient in the Dravida Vedanta, produced many works ir the mani- 
pravdla style (mixture of Sanskrit and Tamil), and had hundreds of 
followers. He had a son, called Ramanujarya, and a grandson, 
called Visnucitta. Of his pupils eight were very famous: Bhatta- 
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natha, Srinivasa-yati, Devarajaguru, VadhQla Varada Narayana- 
guru Prativadibhayarikara, Ramanujaguru, Sutakhya, and Sri- 
vanaeala YogJndra. These eight disciples were great teachers of 
Vedanta^. He taught the Bhasya to Rahgaraja. There were many 
ruling chiefs in South India who were his disciples. Among his 
works the following are noteworthy, Yati-rdja-vimiati, Gttd- 
tdtparya-dipa, a Sanskrit commentary on the Gita, Sri-bhdsyd- 
ratha, Taittirtyo-panisad-bhdsya, Para-tattva-nirnaya. He wrote 
also commentaries on the Rahasya-traya, Tattva-traya and i 5 n- 
vacana-bhusana of Pillai Lokacarya and the Acdrya-krdaya of the 
senior Saumya Jamatr muni, called also VadikesarT, brother of 
Pillai Lokacarya; commentaries pn Priydlvar-tiru-mori, yndna-sdra 
and Prameya-sdra of Devaraja, and the Sapta-gdthd of Viramsolai- 
ppillai; glosses on the authorities quoted in the Tattva-traya, 
Srivacana-bhusana, and commentaries on the Divya-prabandha 
called the Idu \ many Tamil verses, such as Tiruvdymori-nunmdddi, 
Artii-prabandha, Tiruvdrddhana-krama, and many Sanskrit 
verses. He occupied a position like that of Ramanuja, and his 
images are worshipped in most Vaisnava temples in South India. 
Many works were written about him, e.g. Varavara-muni-dina- 
caryd, Varavara-muni-sataka, Varavara-muni-kdvya, Varavara- 
muni-campu, Yatmdra-pravana-prabhdva,Yatindra-pravana-bhadra- 
cavipu, etc. His Upadesa-ratna-mdld is recited by Srivaispavas after 
the recital of the Divya-prabandha. In his Upadesa-ratna-tnald he 
gives an account of the early Anars and the Aragiyas. It was trans¬ 
lated into Sanskrit verse by his grandson Abhirama-varacarya, 
whose Astddam-bheda-rnrnaya has already been noted in the present 
work. He also wrote another book called Naksatra-mdlikd in praise 
of Sathakopa^. 

Though Mr Narasimhiengar says that a commentary on the 
Srtvacana-bhusana was written by Saumya Jamatr muni (junior) in 
the manipravdla style, yet the manuscript of the commentary, with a 
sub-commentary' on it by' Raghuttama, which was available to the 
present writer, was a stupendous volume of about 750 pages, all 
written in Sanskrit. The main contents of this work will appear in 
a separate section. 

’ See Prapannanirta, Ch. 122, 

“ The present writer is indebted for some of his information regarding the 
works of Saumya Jamatr muni to M. T. Narasimhiengar's Introduction to the 
English translation of the Upadesa-ratna-mala. 



CHAPTER XIX 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF yAMUNAcARYA 

Though in later days Bodhayanais regarded as the founder of the 
Vaisnava systems, yet, as his commentary on the Brahn/a-sutras is 
not now available, we may look upon Yamuna as being the earliest 
of the latter-day Vaisnava philosophers. We hear that many other 
people, such as Tanka, Dramida and Bharuchi, wrote in accordance 
with the teachings contained in the commentary of Bodhayana, en¬ 
deavouring to refute the views of other systems of thought, 
Dramida wrote a Bhdsya which was elaborated by Srlvatsafika 
Misra and is frequently referred to by Yamuna. The sage Vakula- 
bharana, called Sathakopacarya, also wrote an elaborate treatise in 
the Tamil language on the bhakti creed, but this also is hardly 
available now. Thus the history of modern Vaisnavistn should, for 
all practical purposes, begin with Yamunacarya, whc' flourished 
during the latter part of the tenth and the earlier part of the 
eleventh century. Yamunacarya was said to be the preceptor of 
Mahapurna from whom the great Ramanuja had his initiation. 
So far as I ani aware, Yamuna wrote four books, namely, Siddhi- 
traya, Agama -prdmdnya, Purma-ninmya, and Kasmlragama. Of 
these only the first two have been printed. 

Yamuna’s doctrine of Soul contrasted with 
those of others. 

We have seen that from the Carvakas to the Vedantists there had 
been many schools of philosophy and each of them had its own 
theory of soul. We made but a scanty reference to Can'akism in the 
first volume, and we have generally omitted the discussions against 
Carvakisrn in which other systems usually indulged. T'he most im¬ 
portant of the doctrines held by the Carvakas is that there is no self 
other than the body; some of them, however, regarded the senses 
as the self, and others as Manus. They held that there were only 
four elements and that out of them life and consciousness sprang 
forth. Our notion of self also referred to the body, and there was 
no separate soul, apart from the body. The Carvaka literature 
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has, however, vanished from India, and we can know only from 
references in other works that their original writings were also in 
the form of siitras^. 

Yamuna’s philosophy was directly opposed to the doctrine of 
the Carvakas. It is best therefore that we should deal here with 
Yamuna’s theory of soul in connection with the pretensions of the 
Carvakas. Yamuna takes his stand on the notion of self-conscious¬ 
ness. He says that our preception “ I know” distinctly points to the 
self as the subject, as distinguished from the perception of the body 
as “this is my body,” which is closely akin to other objective per¬ 
ceptions such as “this is a jug,” “this is a piece of cloth.” When 1 
restrain my senses from external objects and concentrate myself on 
myself, I have still the notion of my self as “I,” which arises in me 
without the least association of my hands or feet or any other parts 
of the body. The body as a whole cannot be said to be indicated by 
my perception, when none of the parts of the body shine forth in it. 
Even when I say “I am fat,” “I am lean,” the notion of “I” does 
not refer to the external fat or lean body, but to some mysterious 
entity within me witli which the body is wTongly associated. We 
should not forget that we also say “this is my body” as we should 
say “this is my house,” where the body is spoken of as being dif¬ 
ferent from the self as any external object. But it may be objected 
that we also .say “my self” (mamdtmd); but this is only a lingiii.stic 
usage which expresses that difference, whereas the entity perceived 
IS just the same and identical. The confusion which is felt in the 
fact that the notion of “ I ” refers to the body is due to this, that the 
self has no perceivable shape or form as have ordinary external ob¬ 
jects (such as jug, cloth, etc.), by virtue of which they are dis¬ 
tinguished from one another. Tho.se who are not .sufficiently dis¬ 
criminating cannot rest content witii the formless self, and conse¬ 
quently confuse the soul with the body, more particularly because 
they find that corresponding to any and every desire of the soul 
there is a corresponding change of the body. 'I’hey think that, since, 
corresponding to any mental change, such as new feeling, thought, 
or desire, there is a corresponding physical or physiological change 
of the body, there is no other soul different from the body. But, if 

* The first stitra of Brhaspatl is atha tattvani vydkhydsyfJmah; the second is 
prithivy-ap-tejo-vdyur iti tattvani and the third is tehhyas caitanyatji kinvadi- 
bhyo inada-iaktivat. 
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we try to find out by a deeper self-introspection what we mean by 
“I,” we find that it is an entity, as the subject, as the “ I,” as distinct 
from the objects which are not self and which are indicated as this 
or that. Had the notion “I know” referred to the bod}', the bodily 
parts would siirely have been manifested in the notion, as external 
objects shine forth in all external perception as this or that. But it 
is not so; on the contrary, by introspection 1 find that the self is an 
entity which is independent in itself, and all other things of the 
world are for the sake of my self; I am the enjoyer^ whereas every¬ 
thing else is the object of my enjoyment; I am not for the sake of 
any body; I am an end in niyself and never a means frr anything 
else (a-pardrtha). All combinations and collocations are for the 
sake of another, whom they serve; the self is neither the result of 
any collocation nor does it exist for the sake of serving another. 

Moreover, consciousness cannot be regarded as being a product 
of the body. (Consciousness cannot be thought to be like an in¬ 
toxicating property, the product of the four elements: for the com¬ 
bination of the four elements cannot produce any and every sort of 
power. There is a limit to the effects that a certain cause can pro¬ 
duce; in the production of the intoxicating property it is the atoms 
which happen to possess that property; intoxication is not to be 
compared with consciousne.ss; nor has it any similarity to any 
physical effect; nor can it be thought that there are atonr-s in which 
the property of con.sciousness is generated. Had consciousness been 
the result of any chemical change, such as we find in the produc¬ 
tion of the red cohjur by the combination of lime with catechu, 
there would have been particles of consciousness (caitanya) pro¬ 
duced, and our consciousness would then have been the sum total 
of those particles of consciousness, as in the case of any material 
chemical product; the red colour produced by the comt’ination of 
lime with catechu Irelongs to an object every particle of which is 
red; so, if consciousness had been a chemical product of the 
material of this body, there would have been generated some 
particles of consciousness, and thus there would have been per¬ 
ceptions of many selves in accordance with each partic.e of con¬ 
sciousness, and there would be no identity of consciousness and 
experience. I'hus it must be admitted that consciousness belongs 
to an entity, the soul, which is different from the body. 

Nor can consciousness belong to the senses; for, if it belonged 
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to each of the senses, then that which was perceived by one sense 
(e.g. the eye) could not be perceived by another sense (e.g. the touch), 
and there would not rise the consciousness “I touch that which I 
had seen before.” If all the senses together produced conscious¬ 
ness, then we could not perceive anything with one sense (e.g. the 
eye), nor could we have any consciousness, or the memory of the 
object of any particular sense after that sense was lost; when a man 
was blinded, he would lose all consciousness, or would never re¬ 
member the objects which he had seen before with his eyes. 

Nor can the manas be regarded as atman\ for it is only an organ 
accepted as accounting for the fact that knowledge is produced in 
succession and not in simultaneity. If it is said that the manas 
may be regarded as being a separate organ by which it can know 
in succession, then practically the self, or dtman, is admitted; the 
only difference being this, that the Carvakas call manas what we 
(Yamuna and his followers) call dtman. 

The Vijndnavadin Buddhists held that knowledge, while self- 
manifesting, also manifested the objects and so knowledge should 
be regarded as the self {dtman). Against these Buddhists Yamuna 
held that, if any permanent seat of knowledge was not admitted, 
then the phenomenon of personal identity and recognition could 
not be explained by the transitory states of self-manifesting know¬ 
ledge; if each knowledge came and passed, how could one identify 
one’s present experiences with the past, if there were only flowing 
states of knowledge and no persons? Since there was no perma¬ 
nence, it could not be held that any knowledge persisted as an 
abiding factor on the basis of which the phenomenon of self- 
identity or recognition could be explained. Each knowledge being 
absent while others came, there was no chance of even an illusion 
of sameness on grounds of similarity. 

The doctrine of the Sankara school, that there is one qualityless 
permanent pure consciousness, is regarded by Yamuna as being 
against all experience. Thus, consciousness is always felt as be¬ 
longing to a person and as generated, sustained for a time, and then 
lost. At the time of deep sleep we all cease to possess knowledge, 
and this is demonstrated by our impression on waking that we have 
slept for so long, without consciousness. If the antahkarana, which 
the Advaitins regard as the substratum of the notion of “I,” had 
been submerged during the sleep, then there could not have been 
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on waking the noti(3n that “I slept so long.” Nobod)^ has ever ex¬ 
perienced any purt; knowledge. Knowledge as such must belong 
to somebody. 'I’he Saiikarites say that the rise of knowledge means 
the identity of the knowledge with the objects at the time. But this 
is not so; for the truth of the knowledge of an object is always with 
reference to its linritations of time and space ai\d not to the in¬ 
trinsic quality of the thing or the knowledge. I'hc assertion also that 
knowledge is permanent is without any foundation; for whenever 
any knowledge arises it always does so in time and under the limita¬ 
tions of time. IN obody has ever experienced any knowledge divested 
of all forms. Knowledge must come to us either as peiception or 
as inference, etc.; but there cannot be any knowledge which is 
absolutely devoid of any forms or modifications and absolutely 
qualityless, d'he Saiikarites regard the self as pure consciousness or 
anubhuti, but it is apparent that the self is the agent of anubhuti, or 
the knower, and not knowledge or pure consciousness. Again, as in 
Buddhism, so in Sahkarism, the question of recogniiic'n remains 
unsolved; for recognition or personal continuity ol' experience 
means that the knower existed in the past and is existing, even now 
—as when we say, “I have experienced this”—but, if the self is 
pure consciousness only, then there cannot be any perceiver per¬ 
sisting in the past as well as in the pre.sent, and the notion “ I have 
experienced this” is not explained, but only discarded as being 
illusory. 'I’lie consciousness of things, however, is never generated 
in us as “I am consciousness,” but as “I have the consciousness of 
this”; if all forms were impure impositions on pure consciousness, 
then the changes would have taken place in the consciousness, and 
instead of the t'orm “I have consciousness” the proper form of 
knowledge ought to have been “I am consciousness.” The Sah- 
karites also hold that the notion of the knower is an illusory im¬ 
position on the pure consciousness. If that be so, the consciousness 
itself may be regarded as an illusory imposition; if it is said that the 
pure consciousness is not an imposition, since it lasts till the end— 
the stage of emancipation—then, since the result of right know¬ 
ledge {tattva-jndna) is this, that the self ceases to be a knower, false 
knowledge should be welcomed rather than such a right knowledge. 
'Fhe notion “ I know” proves the self to be a knower and apart from 
a knower so manifested no pure consciousness can be experienced. 
The notion ‘T” at once distinguishes the knower from the body, 
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the senses, the manas, or even the knowledge. Such a self is also 
called a sdksi (perceiver), as all objects are directly perceived by it. 

The Sdmkhya view is that it is the ahankdra or buddhi whicli may 
be regarded as the knower; for these are but products oiprakrti, and 
thus non-intelligent in themselves. The light of pure consciousness 
cannot be regarded as falling on them and thereby making them 
knowers by the reflection of its light; for reflection can only 
happen with reference to visible objects. Sometimes it is held by the 
Sahkarites that true consciousness is permanent and unchangeable, 
that the ego (ahankdra) derives its manifestation from that and yet 
reveals that in association with itself, just as a mirror or the surface 
of water reflects the sun; and, when these limitations of ahankdra, 
etc., are merged during deep sleep, the self shines forth in its own 
natural light and bliss. This also is unintelligible; for if the aiiah- 
kdra, etc., had all been manifested by the pure consciousness, how 
can they again in their turn manifest the consciousness itself? 
Actually it cannot be imagined what is the nature of that mani¬ 
festation which pure consciousness is made to have by the dhafi- 
kdra, since all ordinary analogies fail. Ordinarily things are said to 
be manifested when obstructions which veil them are removed, or 
when a lamp destroys darkness, or when a mirror reflects an object; 
but none of these analogies is of any use in understanding how 
consciousness could be manifested by ahankdra. If, again, con¬ 
sciousness requires something else to manifest it, then it ceases to 
be self-manifesting and becomes the same as other objects. It i.s 
said that the process of knowledge runs on by successive removals 
of ajhdna from the consciousness. Ajndna (na-jhdna —not know¬ 
ledge) may be understood as absence of knowledge or as the mo¬ 
ment when some knowledge is going to rise, but such an ajndna 
cannot obstruct consciousness; the Sahkarites hold, therefore, that 
there is an indefinable positive ajndna which forms the stuff of the 
world. But all this is sheer nonsense. That which manifests any¬ 
thing cannot make that thing appear as a part of itself, or as its own 
manifestation. The ego, or ahankdra, cannot also manifest another 
consciousness (which is different from it) in such a way that that 
consciousness shall appear as its own manifestation. So it has to be 
admitted that the self is not pure consciousness, but the self- 
conscious ego which appears in all our experience. The state of 
deep sleep (susupti) is often put forward as an example of pure 
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consciousness being found unassociated with other limitations of 
ego, etc. Rut this is not possible, as we have already seen. More¬ 
over, when the later experience of the waking moment testifies that 
“ I did not know anything,” it can well be urged that there was ho 
pure consciousness during deep sleep; but that the ego existed is 
proved by the fact that at the waking moment the perception which 
identifies the ego {ahankdra) as the self, also testifies that the ego as 
the self had persisted during deep .sleep. The self which shines 
forth in us as the ego therefore remains the same during deep sleep; 
but it has no knowledge at that time. After rising from deep sleep 
we feel “I did not know anything, I did not know e\en myself.” 
The Sahkarites assert the experience that during deep sleep there 
is no knowledge even of the ego. This, however, is hardly true; for 
the perception “I did not know even myself” means that during 
deep sleep all the p<!rsonal associations (e.g. as belonging^ to a par¬ 
ticular family, as oetaipying a particular position, etc.) ivere absent, 
and not that the ego itself was absent. When the self is conscious of 
itself, there is the notion of the “ I,” as in ‘‘I am conscious of my¬ 
self.” Durittg deep sleep also, when no other objects are mani¬ 
fested, there is t.he self whicli is conscious of itself as the ego or the 
”1.” If during emancipation there was no consciousness as the 
self, the ego, the “I,” then it is the same almost as th(; absolute 
nihilism of the fluddhists. The sense of “ 1 ,” the ego, is not a mere 
quality extraneously imposed on the .self, but the very nature of the 
.self Even knowledge shines forth as a quality of this ego or “I,” 
as when we say ” I know it.” It is the “ I ” who possesses the know¬ 
ledge. Knowledge thus appears to be a quality of the ” 1 .” But no 
experience of ours ever demonstrates that “I” is a quality of pure 
knowledge. We say “ 1 have this knowledge” and not thar the know¬ 
ledge has the ” I.” If there is no ” 1 ,” no one who experiences, no 
subject who is existent during emancipation, who would strive to 
attain emancipation? If even the “I” is annihilated after emanci¬ 
pation, who would care to take all the trouble, or suffer the religious 
restraints, etc., for such an undesirable stale? If even '‘I” should 
cease to exist, why should I care for such a nihilistic state-? What 
am I to do with pure consciousness, when ” I ” ceases to exist? To 
say that “I” is such an object as “you” or “he” or “this” or 
“that,” and that this “I” is illuminated by pure consciousness, is 
preposterously against all experience. The “I” manifests of itself 
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without the help of any other manifesting agency, now as well as 
during emancipation; for the manifestation of the self has always 
the sole form of “I”; and, if during emancipation the self mani¬ 
fests, it must do so as “I.” From the sacred texts also we find that 
the emancipated sages, Vamadeva and Manu, thought of their own 
selves as the “I.” Even God is not devoid of this notion of His 
personality as “I,” as is attested by the Upanisad sayings, in which 
He declares; “I have created this world.” The notion of “I” is 
false when it is identified with the body and other extraneous as¬ 
sociations of birth, social rank, etc., and when it gives rise to pride 
and boastfulness. It is this kind of ahankdra which has been re¬ 
garded as false in the scriptures. The notion “I,” when it refers to 
the self, is, indeed, the most accurate notion that we can have. 

All our perceptions of pleasure and pain also are manifested as 
qualities of the “I,” the self. The “I” manifests itself to itself and 
hence must be regarded as being of non-material stuff (ajada). I'he 
argument, that since the notion of “I” is taken along with know¬ 
ledge (sahopalambha), kn(jwledge alone exists, and that “ I” is not dif¬ 
ferent from it, may well be repudiated by turning the table and with 
the same argument declaring that “I” alone exists and that there is 
no knowledge. All persons experience that knowledge is felt to be 
as distinct from the “ I,” the knower, as the known object. To say 
that self is self-manifesting by nature is not the same thing as to say 
that the self is knowledge by nature; for the self is independent of 
knowledge; knowledge is produced as a result of the perceptual 
process involving sense-contact, etc.; the self is the knower, the 
“I,” which knows things and thereby possesses knowledge. 

The “I,” the knower, the .self, manifests it.self directly by self- 
consciousness; and hence those who have attempted to demonstrate 
the self by inference have failed to do so. Thus, the Naiyayikas 
think that the self is proved as that in which qualities such as 
knowledge, desire, pleasure, pain, etc., inhere. But, even though by 
such an inference we may know that there is something in which 
the qualities inhere, it cannot be inferred therefrom that this thing 
is the self in us. Since nothing else is found in which knowledge, 
willing, etc., might inhere, it may as well be argued that knowledge, 
etc., are not qualities at all, or that there is no law that qualities must 
necessarily inhere in a thing. They are regarded as gunas (qualities) 
only by their technical definition; and the Naiyayikascan accept these 
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asgunas, and ()n that ground infer that there must be some other entity, 
self (which is not testified by any other proof), as the basis in which 
the aforesaid qimas may inhere. It is hardly justifiable to accept a 
new substance, soul (which cannot be obtained by any other proof), 
simply on the ground that there must be some basis in which 
must inhere; it is the maxim of the opponents that gunas must exist 
in some substance and that there are knowledge, willing, etc., which 
they are pleased to call gums', one cannot take further advantage in 
holding thereby that, since tliere is no other substance in which 
these so-called gums (knowledge, willing, etc.) might inhere, the 
existence of some other substance as the self must be inferred. 

'rhe Samkhyists also make the same mistake, when they hold 
that all the movements of this non-intclligent prakrti must be for 
the sake of the purusa, for whom t\\cprakrti is working. The objec¬ 
tion to such a view is tliis, that even though such entities for which 
the prakrti is working may be inferred, yet that cannor prove that 
those entities are not themselves also combinations of many things 
and objects requiring further superintendents for themselves; or 
that the purusas should be the same pure intelligence as they are 
required to be. Moreover, that alone can be tlie end of a certain 
combination ot events or thiiig.s, which can be in some way bene¬ 
fited, moved or affected by those combinations. Bur rhe purusas, 
as the passive pure intelligence, cannot in any way be affected by 
the prakrti. How then can they be regarded as the end for which 
the prakrti works? I'he mere illusion, the mere semblance on the 
part of the purusa of being affected or benefited cannot be regarded 
as a reality, so that by it the purposes of the movtanents of the 
prakrti might be realized. Moreover, these so-called affections, or 
illusions of affection, themselves belong to prakrti and not to the 
purusas', for the purusas, as pure intelligences, are without the 
slightest touch of modifications of the gunas. All mental modifica¬ 
tions are, acconling to the Sumkhya, but modifications of the buddhi, 
which, being unintelligent, cannot be subject to illusion, error, ot 
mistake. Moreover, no explanation can be found in the supposition 
that the reflection of the purusas falls upon the buddhi', for, as the 
purusa is not a visible object, it cannot be reflected in the buddhi. 
If it is said that there is no real reflection, but the buddhi becomes 
like the pure intelligence, the^ purusa, then that also is not possible; 
for, if the buddhi is to become as qualityless as the purusas, then all 
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mental states have to be abrogated. If it is said that the buddhi does 
not become like pure intelligence, but as if it was as intelligent as 
the purusa, then that also is not possible; for purusa is according to 
the Sdmkhya pure intelligence, not intelligent. There is no in¬ 
telligent knower in the Samkhya, and that is its trouble. If it is said 
that what is meant by the belief that purusa is the end of all guna- 
movements is simply this, that, though it is absolutely incapable of 
any change or transformation, yet by its very presence it sets the 
gunas in motion and is thus the end for which all the guna modifica¬ 
tions take place, just as if the purusa were a king for whom the 
whole dominion works and fights. But since the purusa, unalTected 
l)y them, is only the seer of them all, this also is not possible; for the 
analogy does not hold, since the king is really benefited by the 
movements of the people of his dominions but the purusa, which 
merely implies seeing, cannot be regarded as a seer. 

The nature of the self, as we have described it, is also attested 
by the verdict of the Upanisads. 'Bhis self is directly revealed in its 
own notion as “I,” and pleasure, pain, attachment, antipathy are 
but its states, which are also revealed along with the revelation of 
its own self as the “ I.” This self is not, however, perceived by any 
of the senses or even by the organ manas, as Kumarila supposed. 
For the question arises as to w'hen, if the self is believed to be per¬ 
ceived by the manas, that takes place? It cannot take place pre¬ 
cisely at the moment when the knowledge of an object arises; for 
then the notions of the self and the objects, as they occur at the 
same moment, could not so appear that one (the self) was the 
cognizer or determiner, and the others (the objects) were the cog¬ 
nized or the determined. If the knowledge of the objects and the self 
arose at two different moments as separate acts, it would be difficult 
to conceive how they could be related as cognizer and cognized. So 
it cannot be held that the self, though it alw^ays manifests itself to us 
in self-consciousness, could yet be perceived by any of the senses or 
the manas. Again, Kumarila held that knowledge was a new product, 
and that when, as a result of certain sense activities, knowledge or 
the jndna movement was generated in us, there was also produced 
an illumination (jndtatd or prdkatya) in objects in association with 
the self, and that from such an illumination the jiidna-kriyd or know¬ 
ledge movement could be inferred, and the self, as being the pos¬ 
sessor of this knowledge, could be perceived by the manas. But such 
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a theory that the self Is conscious not by itself, but tiy an extraneous 
introduction of knowledge, is hardly acceptable; lor no one im¬ 
agines that there exists in him such a difference wher he perceives 
a thing which he had not before that perception. 'Moreover, since 
the act of knowledge did not directly reveal the self, there might 
also be doubts as to whether the self knew things or not, and the 
self would not shine forth directly in all conscious experience, as 
it is found to do. 

Again, some hold that the self is known from the objective con¬ 
sciousness and not directly by itself. It is easy to see that this can 
hardly be accepted as true; for how can objective consciousness, 
which refers to the objects, in any way produce the (;onsciousness 
of the self.? According to this view it is difficult to prove even the 
existence of knowledge; for this, since it is not self-manifested, 
requires something else to manifest it; if it is thought that it is self- 
manifesting, then we should expect it to be manifested to all per¬ 
sons and at all times. It may be said that, though knowledge is 
self-manifesting, yet it can be manifested only in connection with 
the person in whom it inheres, and not in connection with all per¬ 
sons. If that be so, it really comes to this, that knowledge can be¬ 
come manifested only through its connection with a someone who 
knows. If, in answer to this, it is said that knowledge does not re¬ 
quire its connection with a person for its own existence, but only 
for its specific illumination as occurring with referenc e to a certain 
subject and object, then that cannot be proved. We could have 
accepted it if we had known any case in which pure i:onsciousness 
or knowledge had been found apart from its specific references of 
subject and object. If it is still asserted that consciousness cannot 
be separated from its self-manifesting capacities, then it may also 
be pointed out that consciousness is never found separated from 
the person, the subject, or the knower who possesses it. Instead of 
conceding tlie self-manifesting power to the infinice number of 
states of consciousness, is it not better to say that the self-mani¬ 
festation of consciousness proceeds from the self-conscious agent, 
the subject and determiner of all conscious experier ces? Even if 
the states of consciousness had been admitted as sel*-manifesting, 
that would not explain how the self could be sell-manifesting on 
that account. If, however, the self, the knower of all experiences, 
be admitted as self-manifesting, then the manifestation of the con- 
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scious experiences becomes easily explained; for the self is the per- 
ceiver of all experiences. All things require for their manifestation 
another category which does not belong to their class; but since also 
there is nothing on which the self can depend for its consciousness, 
it has to be admitted that the self is a self-manifesting intelligent 
entity. Thus the jug does not require for its manifestation another 
jug, but a light, which belongs to an altogether different class. The 
light also does not require for its manifestation another light, or the 
jug which it manifests, but the senses; the senses again depend on 
consciousness for the manifestation of their powers. Consciousness, 
in its turn, depends upon the self; without inhering in the self it 
cannot get itself manifested. The self, however, has nothing else to 
depend upon; its self-manifestation, therefore, does not depend on 
anything else. 

The states of consciousness have thus to be regarded as being 
states of the self, which by its connection with different objects 
manifests them as this or that consciousness. Knowledge of this or 
that object is thus but different .states of consciousness, which itself 
again is a characteristic of the self. 

If consciousness had not been an inseparable quality or es¬ 
sential characteristic of the self, then there might have been a time 
when the self could have been experienced as being devoid of con¬ 
sciousness; a thing which is so related with another thing that it 
never exists without it must necessarily be an essential and in¬ 
separable characteristic thereof. It cannot be said that this general¬ 
ization does not hold, since we are conscious of our self in connec¬ 
tion with the body, which is not an essential characteristic of the 
self; for the consciousness of the self as “I,” or as “I know,” is 
not necessarily connected with a reference to, or association with, 
the body. Again, it cannot be said that, if consciousness were an 
essential and inseparable characteristic of the self, then the states 
of unconsciousness in deep sleep and swoon could not be explained; 
for there is nothing to prove that there is no consciousness of the 
knowing self during those so-called stages of unconsciousness. We 
feel on waking that we had no consciousness at the time because 
we cease to have any memory of it. The reason therefore why states 
of unconsciou.sness are felt in the waking stage to be so is this, that 
we have no memory of those states. Memory is only possible when 
certain objects are apprehended and the impression of these ob- 
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jects of consciousness is left in the mind, so that through them the 
object of memory may be remembered. During deep sleep no ob¬ 
jects are perceived, and no impressions are left, and, as a result, we 
cease to have any memory of those states. The sell' then remains 
with its characteristic self-consciousness, but without the con¬ 
sciousness of anything else. The self-conscious self does not leave 
any impression on the organs of the psychosis, the manas, etc., as 
they all then cease to act. It is easy to understand that no impres¬ 
sion can be made upon the self; for, if it could and if impressions 
had been continually heaped on the self, then such a self could 
never manage to get rid of them and could never attain emancipa¬ 
tion. Moreover, it is the characteristic of the phenomenon of 
memory that, when a perception has once been perceived, but is 
not being perceived continually, it can be remembered now, when 
those past impressions are revived by association of similar per¬ 
ceptions. ’ But the self-conscious self has always been the same and 
hence there cannot be any memory of it. The fact that on waking 
from deep sleep one feels that one has slept happily does not prove 
that there v'as actually any consciousness of happiitess during deep 
sleep; it is only a happy organic feeling of the body resulting from 
sound sleep which is interpreted or rather spoken of as being the 
enjoyment of happiness during deep sleep. We say, ‘ 1 am the same 
as I was yesterday,” but it is not the self that is remembered, but 
the particular time association that forms the content of memory. 

Perception of objects is generated in us when consciousness 
comes in contact with the physical objects in association with this 
or that sense of perception. It is on that account that, though the 
self is alwa5 s possessed of its self-consciousness, yet it is only when 
the consciousness of the self is in touch with an external object in 
association with a sense-organ that we get that particular sense- 
perception. This self is not all-pervading, but of an atomic size; 
when it comes in association with any particular sense, we acquire 
that particular .sense-perception. This explains the fact that no two 
perceptions can be acquired simultaneously: where there is an ap¬ 
pearance of simultaneity, there is only a succession of acquirement 
so rapid that changes cannot be noticed. Had the soul been all- 
pervading, we should have had the knowledge of all things at once, 
since the soul was in touch with all things. Thus it is proved that 
the self has consciousness as its essential characteristic; knowledge 
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or consciousness is never produced in it, but when the obstructions 
are removed and the self comes into touch with the objects, the 
consciousness of these objects shines forth. 

God and the World. 

As we have already noted, the Mimamsists do not admit the ex¬ 
istence of Isvara. Their antitheistic arguments, which we have not 
considered, can be dealt with here in contrast to Yamuna’s doc¬ 
trine of Isvara. They say that an omniscient Isvara cannot be ad¬ 
mitted, since such an assumption cannot be proved, and there are, 
indeed, many objections to the hypothesis. For how can such a 
perception of omniscience be acquired? Surely it cannot be ac¬ 
quired by the ordinary means of perception; for ordinary per¬ 
ception cannot give one the knowledge of all things present and 
past, before and far beyond the limits of one’s senses. Also the per¬ 
ception of Isvara generally ascribed to the Yogins cannot be ad¬ 
mitted; for it is impossible that the Yogin should perceive past 
things and things beyond the limits of his senses, by means of his 
sense-organs. If mind (antahkarana) be such that it can perceive 
all sense-objects without the aid of the senses, then what is the use 
at all of the senses? Of course it is true that by great concentration 
one can perceive things more clearly and distinctly; but no amount 
of concentration or any other process can enable a man to hear by 
the eye or to perceive things without the help of the senses. Omni¬ 
science is therefore not possible, and we have not by our senses 
seen any such omniscient person as Isvara. His existence cannot be 
proved by inference; for, since He is beyond all perceptible things, 
there cannot be any reason Qietu) which we could perceive as being 
associated with Him and by reason of which we could make Him the 
subject of inference. It is urged by the Naiyayikas that this world, 
formed by collocation of parts, must be an effect in itself, and it is 
argued that, like all other effects, this also must have taken place 
under the superintendence of an intelligent person who had a 
direct experience of world materials. But this is not necessary; for 
it may very well be conceived that the atoms, etc., have all been 
collocated in their present form by the destinies of men (adrsta )— 
according to the karma, of all the men in the world. The karmas of 
merit and demerit exist in us all, and they are moulding the world- 
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process, though these cannot be perceived by us. The world may 
thus be regarded as a product of the karntas of men and not of 
Isvara, whom no one has ever perceived. Moreover, why should 
Isvara, who has no desire to satisfy, create this world ? 'Fais world, 
with all the mountains, rivers and oceans, etc., cannot be regarded 
as an effect produced by any one. 

Yamuna follows the method of the Nydya and tries to prove 
that the world is an effect, and, as such, must have been produced 
by an intelligent person who had a direct knowledge of the 
materials. He also has a direct knowledge of the dharma (merit) 
and adharma (demerit) of men, in accordance with which He cre¬ 
ates the whole world and establishes an order by which every man 
may have onlj such experiences as he deserves. He, by His mere 
desire, sets all the world in motion. He has no body, but still He 
carries on the functioning of His desire by His manm. He has to be 
admitted as a person of infinite knowledge and pover; for other¬ 
wise how could He create this world and establish its order? 

The Saiikarites had held that, when the Upanisads say that no¬ 
thing exists but one Brahman, it means that Brahman alone exists 
and the world is false; hut that is not the sense. It means simply 
that there is no other Isvara but Isvara, and that there is none else 
like Him. When the Upanisads declare that Brahman is all that we 
see and that He is the sole material of the world, it does not mean 
that everything else does not exist and that the qualityless Brahman 
is the only reality. If I say there is one sun, it does not mean that 
He has no r lys; if I say there are the seven oceans, it does not mean 
that the oceans have no ripples, etc. The only meaning that such 
passages can ha ve is that the world has come out of Him, like sparks 
from fire, and that in Him the world finds its ultimate rest and 
support; from Him all things of the world—the fire:, the wind, the 
earth—have drawn their powers and capacities, and without His 
power they would have been impotent to do anything. If, on the 
contrary, it is held that the whole world is false, then the v/hole 
experience has to be sacrificed, and, as the knov^'ledge of Brahman 
also forms a part of this experience, that also has to be sacrificed as 
false. AH the Vedanta dialectic employed to prove that the per¬ 
ception of difference is false is of very little use to us; for our ex¬ 
perience shows that we perceive differences as well as relations. 
We perceive the blue colour, the lotus, and also that the lotus has 
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the blue colour; so the world and the individuals may also be con¬ 
ceived in accordance with the teaching of the Upanisads as being 
inseparably related to Him. This meaning is, indeed, more legiti¬ 
mate than the conception which would abolish all the world mani¬ 
festation, and the personality of all individual persons, and would 
remain content only to indicate the identity of their pure in¬ 
telligence with the pure intelligence of Brahman. There is not any 
pure, all-absorbing, qualityless intelligence, as the Sahkarites assert; 
for to each of us different and separate ideas are being directly 
manifested, e.g. our feelings of individual pleasures and pains. If 
there were only one intelligence, then everything should have shone 
forth simultaneously for all times. Again, this intelligence is said to 
be both Being (sat), intelligence (cit), and bliss (ananda). If this 
tripartite form be accepted, it will naturally destroy the monistic 
doctrine which the Sankarites try to protect so zealously. If, how¬ 
ever, they assert that these are not separate forms or qualities, but 
all three represent one identical truth, the Brahman, then that also 
is not possible; for how can bliss be the same as intelligence? 
Pleasure and intelligence are experienced by all of us to be entirely 
different. Thus, in whichever way we try to scrutinize the Saiikarite 
doctrines, we find that they are against all experiences and hardly 
stand the strain of a logical criticism. It has, therefore, to be ad¬ 
mitted that our notions about the external world are correct and 
give us a true representation of the external world. The manifold 
world of infinite variety is therefore not merely an illusory ap¬ 
pearance, but true, as attested by our sense-experience. 

Thus the ultimate conclusion of Yamuna’s philosophy demon¬ 
strates that there are, on the one side, the self-conscious souls, and, 
on the other, the omniscient and all powerful Isvara and the mani¬ 
fold external world. These three categories are real. He hints in 
some places that the world may be regarded as being like sparks 
coming out of Isvara; but he docs not elaborate this thought, and 
it is contradicted by other pa,ssages, in which Isvara is .spoken of as 
the fashioner of the world system, in accordance with the Nyaya 
doctrine. From the manner in which he supports the Nyaya 
position with regard to the relation of Isvara and the world, both in 
the Siddhi-traya and in the Agatna-prdmanya, it is almost certain 
that his own attitude did not differ much from the Nyaya attitude, 
which left the duality of the world and Isvara absolutely unre- 
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solved. It appears, therefore, that (so far as we can judge from his 
Siddhi-traya) Yamuna’s main contribution consists in establishing 
the self-consciousness of the soul. The reality of the external world 
and the existence of Isvara had been accepted in previous systems 
also. Yamuna thus gives us hardly any new ideas about Isvara and 
His relation to the souls and the world. He does not make inquiry 
into the nature of tlie reality of the world, and rests content with 
proving that the world-appearance is not false, as the fiaiikarites 
supposed. He says in one place that he does not believe in the ex¬ 
istence of the partle.ss atoms of the Naiyayikas. 'Fhe smallest particle 
of matter is the trasarenu, the specks of dust that are found to move 
in the air when the sun’s rays come in through a chink or hole. But 
he does not say any thing more than this about the ultimate nature 
of the reality ol' the manifold world or how it has come to be what 
it is. He is also silent about the methods which a person should 
adopt for procuring his salvation, and the nature and character¬ 
istics of that state. 

Yamuna, in his A}>ama-prdmdnya, tried to establish that the 
Panca-rdtra-samkitd had the .same validity as the Vedas, since it was 
uttered by Is^tara himself. Vi.snu, or Vasudeva, has heem praised in 
the Purusa-sukta and in other places of the Vedas as the supreme 
Lord. The Pdhipata-tanlra of the Saivas is never siipjiorted by the 
Vedas, and thus the validity of the Pdhipata-tantra cannot be com¬ 
pared with that of the Pancaratra-sandutd. 

God according to Ramanuja, Venkatanatha 
and Lokacarya. 

Bhaskara had said that, though Isvara is possessed of all good 
qualities and is in Himself beyond all impurities, c^et by His ^akii 
(power) He transformed Himself into this world, and, as all con¬ 
ditions and limitations, all matter and phenomena are but His 
power, it is He who by His power appears as an erdinary soul and 
at last obtains emancipation as well. Ramanuja holds that on this 
view there is no essential form of Brahman which transcends the 
limits of all bonds, the power {^akti) which manifests itself as all 
phenomeria. Brahman, being always associated with the power 
which exists as the world-phenomena, becomes necessarily subject 
to all the defects of the phenomenal world. Moreover, when a 
Sakti, or power of Brahman, is admitted, how can Brahman be said 
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to sufFer any transformation ? Even if the &dkti (power) be regarded as 
its transformation, even then it cannot be accepted that it {Brahman) 
should combine with its ^akti to undergo a worldly transformation. 

Another Vedantist (probably Yadavapraka^a, the Preceptor of 
Ramanuja in his early days) held that Brahman, in its own essence, 
transformed itself into the world; this theory also is open to the 
objection that the Brahman, being transformed into the world, be¬ 
comes subject to all the impurities and defects of the world. Even 
if it is held that in one part it is transcendent and possesses in¬ 
numerable good qualities and in another suffers from the impurities 
associated with its transformation into the world, then also that 
which is so impure in one part cannot have its impurity so counter¬ 
balanced by the purity of its other half that it can be called Isvara. 

Ramanuja, therefore, holds that all the changes and transforma¬ 
tions take place in the body of the Isvara and not in His essence. 
So Isvara, in His pure essence, is ever free from all impurities, and 
the possessor of all the best qualities, untouched by the phe¬ 
nomenal disturbances with w’hich His body alone is associated. The 
matter which forms the stuff of the external world is not what the 
Sdmkhya calls the guna substances, but simply the prakrti or the 
primeval causal entity, possessing diverse qualities which may be 
classified under three different types—the saitva, the rajas and the 
tanias. This prakrti, however, in its fine essence, forms the body of 
Isvara and is moved into all its transformations by Uvara Himself. 
When He withholds prakrti from all its transformations and annuls 
all its movement, we have the state of pralaya, in which Isvara 
exists in the kdrana or causal state, holding within Him the prakrti 
in its subtle state as His body. Prakrti is a body as well as a mode 
(prakdra) of Isvara, and, when it is in a manifested condition, we 
have the state of creation. Prakrti undergoes its transformations 
into tan-mdtra, aharikdra, etc.; but these are yet the subtle sub¬ 
stance forming parts of Isvara’s, body. The transformations through 
which prakrti passes in the origination of tan-mdtra, aharikdra, etc., 
are not the results of the collocation of the guna reals, as we saw in the 
case of the Sdtnkhya, but may be regarded as the passing of prakrti 
through different stages, each stage being marked out by the special 
character of the prakrti while passing through that stage. The word 
gutia here has then its ordinary meaning of quality; and it is sup¬ 
posed that the prakrti, as it is moved by Isvara, continues to ac- 
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quire new qualities. The present state of the world also represents 
prakrti in a particular state wherein it has acquired the qualities 
which we note in the phenomenal world of ours. 

We have seen before that the existence of Isvara v'as inferred 
by Yamuna on Nyaya lines. But Ramanuja thinks that there is as 
much to be said in favour of the existence as against it. Thus he 
says that, even supposing that the hills, etc., are effects, it cannot be 
said that they were all created by one person; for even all jugs are 
not made by the same person; Uvara may also be denied, after the 
Samkhya modt, and it may be imagined that in accordance with 
the Karma of men the world arose out of a combinarion of the 
original gunas. There is thus as much to be said against the ex¬ 
istence of Isvara as in favour of it. Ramanuja holds that Isvara 
cannot be proved by inference, but is to be admitted on the 
authority of the sacred texts*. The Nyaya and Yoga, moreover, 
conceived Isvara to be only the nimitta-kdrana, or instrumental 
cause; but according to Ramanuja Isvara is all-pervading in all 
space and in all time. This all-pervasiveness of God does not mean 
that Mis reality is the only reality everywhere, or that He is identical 
with the world- reality, and all else is false. It means, as Sudar- 
sanacarya has said in his Sruta-prakcisikd on the Rdmdnuja-bhdsya, 
and sutra, that there is no measure with which He may be limited 
by any spatial relation. Varada and Narayana, however, and 
V'ehkatanatha, agree in interpreting all-pervasiveness as the ab¬ 
sence of any limit to His good qualities {iyad-gunaka iti pariccheda- 
rahitah)-. There is nothing else than Isvara’s body, so by His body 
also he may be conceived as pervading the whole woild. Thus, 
Isvara is not only nimitta-kdrana but also updddna-kdrana, or 
material cause as well. Veiikata establishes in some detail that the 
highest Isvara is called Narayana and His power, as presiding over 
matter and souls, is called Laksmi. Isvara has His manas, and His 
eternal senses do not require any body or organs for their mani¬ 
festation. Veiikata also mentions three modified forms of mani¬ 
festation of Lord Vasudeva, namely Sarnkarsaria, Pradyumna and 
Aniruddha. This vyuha doctrine of the Pancardtra has been 
briefly discussed in Varavara’s bhdsya on the Tattva-traya of 
Lokacarya. These three, Sainkarsana, Pradyumna, and Aniruddha, 

' See Ramanuja's Bhdsya, 3rci siitra. 

“ See Nydya^siddhdnjana of Venkatanatha. 
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are said to be the three different forms of Vasudeva, by which He 
controls the individual souls {jvva), the manas and the external 
world. That form of activity by which the jivas were separated from 
the prakrti at the beginning of the creation is associated with a form 
of Isvara called Sarnkarsana. When this separating activity passes 
and dominates over men as their manas and ultimately brings them 
to the path of virtue and good, it is said to be associated with a form 
of Isvara called Pradyumna. Aniruddha is that form of Isvara 
by which the external world is generated and kept in order, and in 
which our experiences and attempts to attain right knowledge are 
fulfilled. These forms are not different Isvara, but are imagined 
according to the diversity of His function. Isvara's full existence is 
everywhere; He and His forms are identical. These forms are but 
manifestations of the power of Vasudeva and are therefore called 
Vibhava. Such manifestations of His power are also to be found in 
great religious heroes such as Vyasa, Arjuna, etc. Lokacarya, in 
describing Him further, says that in His real essence Isvara is not 
only omniscient, but this omniscience is also associated with com¬ 
plete and eternal joy. His knowledge and powers do not suffer any 
variation or comparison, as they are always the very highest and 
the most inconceivable by any one else. He moves us all to action 
and fulfils our desires according to our karmas. He gives knowledge 
to those who are ignorant, power to those who are weak, pardon to 
those who are guilty, mercy to the sufferers, paternal affection and 
overlooking of guilt to those who are guilty, goodness to those who 
are wicked, sincerity to the crooked, and goodness of heart to those 
who are wicked at heart. He cannot bear to remain separated from 
those who do not want to be separated from Him, and puts Himself 
within easy reach of those who want to see Him. When he sees 
people afflicted. He has mercy on them and helps them. Thus all 
His qualities are for the sake of others and not for Himself. His 
affection for us is of a maternal nature, and out of this affection He 
neglects our defects and tries to help us towards the ideal of good. 
He has created this world in Himself, not in order to satisfy any 
wants but in a playful manner, as it were through mere spontaneity 
(/2/a). As in creation, so in keeping the created world in order, and in 
dissolution. His playful spontaneity upholds everything and brings 
about everything. Dissolution is as much of His play as creation. 
All this is created in Himself and out of Himself. 
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Visista-dvaita doctrine of Soul according to 
Ramanuja and Venkatanatha. 

The existence of souls as separate self-conscious entities, in 
contradistinction to the doctrines of other systems, had been 
established b}' Yamuna, as we have shown in some detail in our 
section on his doctrine of soul. 'I’hc soul is atomic in ils size, as we 
have already found stated by Yamuna. Barada, Visnu Misra and 
Venkatanatha held that in the ordinary phenomenal state its know¬ 
ledge expands and contracts. At the time of emancipation it has 
its highest expansion in which it pervades the whole world. The 
cause of its contraction and expansion is its karma, which is also 
called avidyCi. Ramanuja, in his Vedanta-dtpa, indulged in the 
simile of the ray of a lamp in explaining the rise of knowledge in 
different parts of the body, despite the atomic soul being located 
in only one part. I'he soul exists in one part of the bodyf and spreads 
out its knowledge over all otiier parts of the body, like the rays of 
a lamp. Ramanuja .says that Jsvara allows the individual self- 
conscious souls to perform whichever action they have a desire to 
attempt. Movement i.s possible only through the approval by 
Isvara of thi; desires of individual souls. 'I'he self-ccmscious souls 
desire things according to their own free will, and in this they are 
not hampert d by Isvara\ Isvara always allows the individual souls 
to act, i.e. to move their limbs according to their desires. This is a 
sort of occasionalism, which holds that, in every action which I am 
performing, I am dependent on Isvara's, will. 1 can move my limbs 
because He wishes it. Apart from this general lav/ taat Isvara is a 
supporter of all actions, there are some exceptions of particular 
favour and disfavour. To those who are particularly attached to 
Him He is more favourably disposed, and by His grace generates 
in them such desires that they adopt actions by waich they may 
easily win Him. Into those who are particularly opposed to Him 
He imports such desires that they are led farther away from Him*. 
Isvara exists in us all as the inner controller. This inner controller 
is represented by our individual soul. This individual soul is free 
in all its dc-sires, knowledge, and attempts^. This freedom of will, 
knowledge, etc., is given to us all by Isvara, and He also arranges 
that the movements in the material world may take place in ac- 

^ See Varavara’s commentary on the Tattva^traya. 

^ See Ramanuja’s liha^yn, ii. 3. 40, 41. 
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cordance with our desires. Thus He not only gives us freedom of 
will, but also helps the realization of that will in the external world, 
and ultimately grants good and evil fruits according to our good and 
evil deeds’^. Thus lsvara'% control over us does not rob us of our 
freedom of will. Even His favour and disfavour consist in the ful¬ 
filment of a devotee’s eager desire to be associated with Him, and 
His disfavour consists in fulfilling the desire of a confirmed sinner, 
leading him away into worldly pleasures farther from Him. The 
self is often called jnana^ or consciousness, because of the fact 
that it is as self-revealing as consciousness^. It reveals all objects, 
when it comes in touch with them through its senses. The souls are, 
however, all held in Isvara. Ramanuja had spoken of the souls only 
as being the body of lsvara\ but Lokacarya and Varavara further 
hold that, as the external material objects exist for the sake of the 
souls, so the souls exist for the Isvara; as Man is the end for which 
the external objects of enjoyment exist, so livara is the end {sesa) 
for which Man exists as the object of His control and support 
{sen). 

The self, though pure in itself, becomes associated with ignor¬ 
ance and worldly desires through coming into touch with matter 
{acit). Avidyd, or ignorance, here means want of knowledge, mis¬ 
application of characteristics, false knowledge, etc. This ignorance, 
or avidyd, which is the cause of many worldly desires and impure 
instincts, is generated by the association of the souls with matter; 
when this association is cut away, the self becomes divested of the 
aiddyd and emancipated^. 

Ramanuja says in his Veddrtha-samgraha that Isvara grants 
emancipation from worldly bonds to a person, when he, after ac¬ 
quiring true knowledge from the sdstras according to the instruc¬ 
tion of good teachers, engages himself every day in self-control, 
penance, purity; practises forgivingness, sincerity, charity, non¬ 
injury; performs all the obligatory and ceremonial duties; refrains 
from prohibited actions, and afterwards surrenders himself com¬ 
pletely to the Lord; praises Him, continually thinks of Him, adores 
Him, counts His names, hears of His greatness and goodness, speaks 
of it, worships Him, and has all the darkness of his soul removed 

* See Ramanuja’.s Bhdsya, xi. 3. 40, 41. 

* See Ramanuja’s Bhdsya, li. >11. Z9, 30. 

^ See Varavara’s commentary on the Taltva-traya, Cit-prakarapa. 
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by His grace. The ordinary obligatory and ceremonial duties have 
to be performed; all the highest ethical virtues have to be practised 
and a true knowledge attained from the sdstras. It is only when a 
man has thus qualified himself that he can ultimately attain 
emancipation from all worldly bonds by supreme self-surrender 
and hhakti to the Lord. Bhakti, or devotion, with Ramanuja means 
continual thinking of Him. Without it pure knowledge cannot give us 
emancipation. The special feature of bhakti is this, that 1 )^ it a man 
loses all interest in everything else than that which is done for the 
sake of the dearest. Finally bhakti is not with Ramanuja feeling, 
but a special kind of knowledge (jhdna-visesa) which seeks to ignore 
everything that is not done for the sake of Isvara, the dearest to 
us alH. 

Venkatanatha says that the performance of karmas makes a man 
fit to inquire into true knowledge, and the acquirement of true 
knowledge makes a man fit to attain devotion, or bhakti. When a 
man is fit to inquire after true knowledge, he may give up the 
karmas. Bhakti is, according to Venkatanatha, the feeling of joy 
(prlti) in the adorable, and not mere knowledge. Kmancioation as 
sdyujya (sameness of quality) with Isvara is the result of such 
bhakti. In this state of sdyujya, the human soul participales in the 
qualities of omniscience, bliss, etc., of Isvara. The human soul 
cannot, of course, wholly participate with Isvara, and such of His 
qualities as the power of creating and controlling the world, or of 
granting emancipation to human souls, remain ever with Isvara 
alone. Human souls can participate only in His knowledge and 
bliss and can be as omniscient and as blissful as He. In this state of 
emancipation Man remains in an eternal and infinite blissi’ul servi¬ 
tude to Isvara. I'his servitude to Isvara is not painful in ;he least, 
like other services. When a man forgoes all his personal vanity and 
merges all his independence in His service, and considers himself 
as His servant wfiose only work is to serve Him, this is indeed the 
state of bright joy. Venkatanatha, however, further dilferentiates 
this Vaisnava enrancipation, as the thinking of the Isvara as the 
most supreme, and thereby deriving infinite joy, from the other 
type of kaivalya, in which Man thinks of himself the Brahman and 
attains kaivalya. There also the association with avidyd and the 
world is indeed destroyed, and the man is reduced to oneness; but 
^ See Vediirtha-samgraha^ p. 146. 
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this is hardly a desirable state, since there is not here the infinite joy 
which the Vaimava emancipation can bring. Ramanuja has written 
of mukti as a state which a man can acquire when he is divested of 
all avidya, and has the natural intuition of the Supreme Soul and his 
relations with Him. He had distinguished this state from that 
mukti in which a man is divested of all karmas and realizes himself 
in himself, as obstructing the qualities of Isvara from him. This 
kaivalya, or realization of one’s own self as the highest, is thus 
distinctly a lower emancipation. It is not out of place to say that 
Veiikatanatha had pushed bhakti and the human goal of mukti 
distinctly further on to the side of feeling, by defining bhakti as a 
feeling of joy and mukti as servitude to Isvara. 

Acit or Primeval Matter: the Prakrti 
and its modifications. 

Proceeding to describe the nature of matter, Venkatanatha tries 
to disprove the Nyaya-Vaisesika theory of atoms. The smallest 
particle of matter is that which is visible in the sun’s rays coming in 
through a chink or hole. The imagination of still finer particles, 
which may be called dyads or atoms, is not attested by experience; 
for these cannot be perceived. They cannot be compared to the 
small invisible pollen of flowers which makes the air carrying it 
fragrant; for these small particles possess the quality of smell, 
whereas atoms are subtle particles which do not possess any pei - 
ceivable characteristic. Even inference cannot establish these 
atoms; for, if we suppose that particles when divided could be 
further divided until we could arrive at the limit of division, 
beyond which no division was possible, and that these subtlest 
particles could be called atoms, this would be impossible, for the 
atoms of Nyaya and Vaise.sika are not only the smallest particles but 
they are considered to have a speeial kind of measure [pdrimdndalyu) 
as their characteristic, and this we have no data for inferring. If 
only the smallness is the criterion, we may better stop at the 
trasa-renu (the dust particles in the air). There are also other objec¬ 
tions against the atomic theory, such as have been propounded by 
Saiikaracarya, that the partless atoms cannot come into touch with 
other atoms or form together into one whole, or that the pdriman- 
dalya measure of the paramdnu should not generate a different kind 
of measure in the dyad (dvy~anuka), or that the dyad ought not to 
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generate quite another kind of measure in the trasa-nnu. The world 
cannot thus be accepted as due to the conglomeration of atoms or 
trasa-renus. Prakrti containing the three qualities of sattva, rajas and 
tamas has tlms to be admitted as the primal matter . The state of it 
just preceding ahankdra and just following its state as prakrti (the 
state in which, all its three qualities being the same, there is no 
manifestation of any particular quality) is called maiiat. The next 
state, which follows mahat and precedes the stn^es, is called 
ahankdra. The mahat and ahankdra are not subjective states of 
huddhi or ego, as some fiarnkhyists would think, but are two suc¬ 
cessive cosmic stages of the prakrti, the primeval cosmic matter. 
The ahankdra is of three kinds, sdttvika, rdjasa and tdmasa. The 
senses are not products of elements, as the Vaisesika supposed, but 
represent the functional cogniiional powers in association with the 
eye, nose, skin, etc. It is manas whose states are variously called 
imagination, determination, etc. Lokacarya describes prakrti as 
being of three kinds, namely (i) that which contains the purest 
sattva characlers and forms the material of the abode of lsvara\ 
(2) that which contains the threefold characters of sattva, rajas and 
tamas and forms the ordinary world for us. I’his is the field of 
Isv<na\ play. It is called prakrti because it produces all trans- 
formation.s, avidyd because it is oppo.sed to all true knowledge, and 
mdyd because it is the cause of all diverse creations. As we have 
men tioned before, the punas of prakrti are its qualities, and not the 
Sdmkhya reals Creation is produced by the rise of ojrf'osite quali¬ 
ties in the prakrti. d'he tan-mdtras are those states o matter in 
which the specific elemental qualities are not manifested I'he order 
of the genesis i)f tlie tan-mdtras is described by some as follows: 
first the bhutddi, from it sabda-tan-matra, and from th.it the dkdsa; 
again, from dkdsa comes sparsa-tan-mdtra (vibration-potential), 
followed by vdvu; from vdyn comes the rupa-tan-md.'ra (light- 
potential) and from that t(jas (light and heat); from ttjas comes 
rasa-tan-mdtra (taste-potential), and thence water; from water comes 
gandha-tan-mdUa (smell-potential), and from that e.irth. Other 
theories of the genesis of the hhutas are also described, In t we omit 
them here, as they are not of much value. Varavara says that time 
is regarded as the prakrti without its sattva ejuahty, but Vehkata- 
natha speaks of time as existing in the nature of Isvara as a special 
form of His manifc.station. Space {dik) is not an entiiy different 
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from dkdsa, which offers room for the movement of things. Akdsa 
is not a mere vacuity or non-occupiedness, but a positive entity. 

Thus it is seen that the indeterminate matter of prakrti, with 
it.s three qualities, passes through many stages and at last exhibits 
the phenomenal world, which produces happiness and misery in 
accordance with a man’s destiny (adrsfa) and good or bad deeds. 
The force of adrsta is not a separate entity, but the favour and dis¬ 
favour of lh)ara, which works in accordance with the good or bad 
deeds of men. 



CHAPTER XX 


PHIl.OSOPHY OF THE RAMANUJA 
SCHOOL OF THOUGHT 

Sankara and Ramanuja on the nature of Reality 
as qualified or unqualified. 

Sankara says that Brahman, as pure intelligence (cin-mdtram) 
entirely divested of any kind of forms, is the ultimate reality 
(paramdrtha), and that all differences of the knower, the known, 
and the diverse forms of cognition are all imposed on it and are 
false. Falsehood with him is an appearance which ceases to exist 
as soon as the reality is known, and this is caused by the defect 
(dosa), which hides the true nature of reality and manifests various 
forms. The defect which produces the false world appearance is 
ignorance or nescience {avidyd or mdyd), which can neither be said 
to be existent nor non-existent {sad-asad-anirvacaniya), and this 
ceases (nivrtta) when the Brahman is known. It is, indeed, true 
that in our ordinary experience we perceive difference and multi¬ 
plicity; but this must be considered as faulty, because the faultless 
scriptures speak of the one truth as Brahman, and, thougli there are 
the other parts of tlie Vedas which impose on us the [)erformance 
of the Vedic duties and therefore imply the existence ol plurality, 
yet those texts which refer to the nature of Brahman as one must 
be considered to have greater validity; for they refer to the 
ultimate, whereas the Vedic injunctions are valid onh' with re¬ 
ference to the world of appearance or only so long as the ultimate 
reality is not known. Again, the .scriptures describe the Brahman 
as the reality, the pure consciousness, the infinite {satyam jndnam 
anantam brahma); these are not qualities which belong to Brahman, 
but they are all identical in meaning, referring to the same difference¬ 
less identical entity, absolutely qualityless—the Brahman. 

Ramanuja, in refuting the above position, takes up first the view 
of Sankara that the Brahman as the ultimate reality is absolutely 
unqualified {nirvisesa). He says that those who assert that reality 
can be unqualified have really no means of proving it; for all proofs 
are based on the assumption of some qualified character This un¬ 
qualifiedness could not be directly experienced, as they believe; 
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for there can be no experience without the assumption of some 
qualified character, since an experience, being my own unique ex¬ 
perience, is necessarily qualified. Even if you tried to prove that 
one’s own experience, which is really qualified in nature, is un¬ 
qualified, you would have to pick up some special trait in it, in 
virtue of which you would maintain it was unqualified; and by that 
very fact your attempt is defeated, for that special trait would make 
it qualified. Intelligence is itself self-revealing, and by it the 
knower knows all objects. It may also be shown that even during 
sleep, or swoon, the experience is not characterless. liven when the 
Brahman is said to be real, pure consciousness, and infinite, it means 
that these are the characters of Brahman and it is meaningless to say 
that they do not indicate some character. The scriptures cannot 
testify to the existence of any characterless reality; for they are a 
collection of words arranged in order and relation, and each word 
is a whole, comprising a stem and a suffix, and the scriptures there¬ 
fore are by nature unable to yield any meaning which signifies any¬ 
thing that is characterless. As regards perception, it is well esta¬ 
blished that all determinate perception (sa-vikalpa-pratyaksa) mani¬ 
fests an entity with its characters; but even indeterminate percep¬ 
tion (nirvikalpa-pratyaksa) manifests some character for its in¬ 
determinateness means only the e.xclusion of some particular 
character; and there can be no perception which is absolutely 
negative regarding the manifestation of characters. All experiences 
are embodied in a proposition—“This is so”—and thus involve 
the manifestation of some characters. When a thing is perceived for 
the first time, some specific characters are discerned; but, when it 
is perceived again, the characters discerned before are revived in 
the mind, and by comparison the specific characters are properly 
assimilated. This is what we call determinate perception, involving 
the manifestation of common characters or class characters as dis¬ 
tinguished from the perception of the first moment which is called 
indeterminate perception. But it does not mean that indeterminate 
perception is not the perception of some specific characters. In¬ 
ference is based on perception and as such must necessarily reveal 
a thing with certain characteristics; and so not one of the three 
sources of our knowledge, perception, scriptures and inference, can 
reveal to us any entity devoid of characteristics. 

It is urged by Sankara and his followers that perception refers 
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to pure being and pure being alone {san-matra-grdhl ); but this can 
never be true, since perception refers to class-characters and thus 
necessarily involves the notion of difference; even at that one par¬ 
ticular moment of perception it grasps all the essential character¬ 
istic differences of a thing which distinguish it from all other ob¬ 
jects. If perception had reference only to pure being, then why 
should it manilest to us that “here is a Jug,” “here is a piece o< 
cloth”; and, if the characteristic differences of a thing are not 
grasped by perception, why are we not contented with a buffalo 
when we need a horse ? As pure being they are all the same, and it 
is being only which, it is urged, is revealed by perception. Memory 
would not then distinguish one from the other, and the cognition 
of one thing would suffice for the cognition of everythiig else. If 
any distinctive differences between one cognition and another is 
admitted, then that itself would baffle the contention of the cha¬ 
racterlessness of perception. Moreover, the senses can grasp only 
their characteristic special feature, e.g. the eye, colour, the ear, 
sound, and so on, and not diffcrencelessness. Again, brahman is 
said to be of the nature of pure being, and, if the same oure being 
could be experienced by all the senses, then that would mean that 
Brahman itself is experienced by the senses. If this were so, the 
Brahman would be as changeable and destructible as any other 
objects experienced by the senses, and this no one would be willing 
to admit. So it has to be granted that perception reveals difference 
and not pure characterlessness. 

Again, it has been argued that, since the experienct: of a jug, 
etc., varies differently with different space and time, i.e. we per¬ 
ceive here a jug. there a piece of cloth, and then again at another 
moment here a toy and there a horse, and we have not the one 
continuous experience of one entity in all space and time, these ob¬ 
jects are false. But why should it be so? There is no cortradiction 
in the fact that two objects remain at the same place at two different 
points of time, or that two objects remain at two different places at 
one and the same point of time. I'hus there is nothing to orove that 
the objects we perciave arc all false, and the objects are by nature 
pure being only. 

Again, it has been urged that experience or intuition (e.g. as in¬ 
volved in perception) is self-revealing {.wayam-prakdm); but this 
is true only with reference to a perceiver at the particular time of 
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his perception. No intuition is absolutely self-revealing. The 
experience of another man does not reveal anything to me, nor 
does a past experience of mine reveal anything to me now; for 
with reference to a past experience of mine I only say “I knew 
it so before,” not “I know it now.” It is also not true that no 
experience can be further experienced; for I can remember my 
own past experience or can be aware of it, as I can be aware of the 
awareness of other persons; and, if the fact that one awareness can 
he the object of another would make it cease from being an ex¬ 
perience or intuition (samvid or anuhhuti), then there would be no 
anubhuti or experience at all. If a man could not be aware of the 
experiences of others, he could use no speech to express himself or 
understand the speech of other people, and all speech and lan¬ 
guage would be useless. That jug, etc., are not regarded as intuition 
or experience is simply because their nature is altogether different 
therefrom and not because they can be objects of cognition or ex¬ 
perience; for that would be no criterion at all. 

It is again urged that this intuition or experience {anubhuti or 
samvid) is never produced, since we do not know any stage when it 
was not in existence {prag-abhavady-abhavad utpattir nirasyaie). 
It is also urged that any experience or awareness cannot reveal any 
state in which it did not exist; for how can a thing reveal its own 
absence, since it cannot exist at the time of its absence ? Ramanuja, 
in reply to such a contention on Sankara’s side, debates why it 
should be considered necessary that an experience should reveal 
only that which existed at the same time with it; for, had it been so, 
there would be no communication of the past and the future. It is 
only sense-knowledge which reveals the objects which are existing 
at the time when the senses are operating and the sense-knowledge 
is existing; but this is not true with regard to all knowledge. Memory, 
inference, scriptures, and intuitive mystic cognition (yogi-pratyaksa) 
of sages can always communicate events which happened in the 
past or will happen in the future. Arguing in the same way, one 
could say that even in the case of the experience of ordinary objects 
such as jug, etc., it can be said that the perception which reveals 
their presence at any particular time does not reveal their existenee 
at all times. That they are not so revealed means that the revelation 
of knowledge {samvid or anubhuti) is limited by time. If revelation 
of knowledge were not itself limited in time, then the objects re- 
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vealed by it would also not be limited in time, which would be the 
same thing as to say that these objects, such as jug, etc,, are all 
eternal in nature; but they are not. This sort of argument may also 
be applied to the revelation of knowledge in inference; and it may 
well be argue d that, since the objects must be of the same type as the 
knowledge which reveals them, then, if the knowledge is not limited 
in time and is eternal, the objects also will be eternal. For there can 
be no knowledge without an object. It cannot be said that at the 
time of sleep, drunkenness, or swoon, the pure experience is ex¬ 
perienced as such without there being an object, [f the pure ex¬ 
perience were at that time experienced as such, one would re¬ 
member this on waking; for except in the case of experiences at the 
time of universal destruction (pralaya), and in the period when one’s 
body is not in e.\istence, all that is experienced is remembered. No 
one, howeve r, remembers having experienced an experience at the 
time of sleep or swoon, so that no such pure revelation of know¬ 
ledge exists at that time. What Ramanuja maintains here, as will be 
shown later on, is that during .sleep or swoon we have a direct ex¬ 
perience of the self and not the pure formless experience of the 
revelation of pure consciousness. Thus there cannot be any state 
in which knowledge is pure revelation without an object. Hence it 
cannot be argued that, because knowledge does not i eveal the state 
in which it did not exist, it must always be in existence and never 
be produced; for as each cognition is inseparably a,ssociated with its 
object, and as all objects are in time, knowledge rrmst also be in 
time. 

Again, the argument that, since knowledge is unproduced, it 
cannot suffer any further modification or change, is false. Granting 
for the sake of argument that knowledge is unproduced, why should 
it on that account be necessarily changeless? The negation pre¬ 
ceding a particular production {prdga-bhdva) is beginningless, but 
it is destroyed. So is the avidyd of the Sankarites, which is sup¬ 
posed to be beginningless and yet to be suffering all kinds of changes 
and modifications, as evidenced by its false creations of the world- 
appearance, Even the self, which is beginningless and destruction- 
less, is supposed to be associated with a body and the senses, from 
which it is different. This apprehension of a difference of the self 
from avidyd means a specific character or a modification, and if this 
difference is not acknowledged, the self would have to be considered 
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identical with avidyd. Again, it is meaningless to say that pure 
intelligence, consciousness, experience or intuition {aniihhuti or 
samvid), is pure self-revelation; for, were it so, why should it be 
called even self-revelation, or eternal, or one? These are different 
characters, and they imply a qualified character of the entity to 
which they belong. It is meaningless to say that pure consciousness 
is characterless; for at least it has negative characters, since it is dis¬ 
tinguished from all kinds of material, non-spiritual or dependent 
objects which are considered to be different from this pure con¬ 
sciousness. Again, if this pure consciousness is admitted to be proved 
as existing, that must itself be a character. But to whom is it 
proved? It must be to the self who knows, and in that case its 
specific character is felt by the self who is aware of it. If it is argued 
that the very nature of the self-revelation of consciousness is the 
self, then that would be impossible; for knowledge implies a knower 
who is different from the knowledge which reveals certain objects. 
The knower must be permanent in all his acts of knowledge, and 
that alone can explain the fact of memory and recognition. The 
consciousness of pleasure, pain and of this or that object comes and 
goes, whereas the knower remains the same in all his experiences. 
How then can the experience be identified with the person who 
experiences? “I know it,” “jmst now I have forgotten it”—it is in 
this way that we all experience that our knowledge comes and goes 
and that the phases are different from ourselves. How can know¬ 
ledge or consciousness be the same as the knower or the self? 

It is held that the self and ego or the entity referred to by “I” 
are different. The entity referred to by “I” contains two parts, a 
self-revealing independent part as pure consciousness, and an ob¬ 
jective, dependent non-self-revealed part as “myself,” and it is the 
former part alone that is the self, whereas the latter part, though it 
is associated with the former, is entirely different from it and is 
only expressed, felt, or manifested by virtue of its association with 
the former. But this can hardly be admitted. It is the entity re¬ 
ferred to by “I” which is the subjective and individual self and it 
is this which differentiates my experience from those of others. 
Even in liberation I am interested in emancipating this my indi¬ 
vidual self, for which I try and work and not in a so-called subject- 
object-less consciousness. If “I” is lost, then who is interested in 
a mere consciousness, whether that is liberated or not ? If there is 
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no relation with tliis ego, the self, the “ I,” no knowledge is possible. 
Wc all say “I know," “I am the knower”; and, if this individual 
and subjective element were unsubstantial and false, v/hat sig¬ 
nificance would any experience have,? It is this ego, the " ]which 
is self-luminous and does not stand in need of being revealed by 
anything else. It is like the light, which reveals itself and in so doing 
reveals others as well. It is one whole and its intelligent nature is 
its self-revealing character. So the self-luminous self is the knower 
and not a mere revelation. Revelation, cognition or knowledge 
means that something is revealed to someone, and so it would be 
meaningless to say that the self and the knowledge are identical. 
Again, it has bten maintained that self is pure conscior sness; for 
this pure consciousness alone is what is non-material {ajada) and 
therefore the spirit. But what docs this non-materiality mean ? It 
means with the Satikaritc.s an entity whose nature is such that its 
very existence is its revelation, so that it does not depend on any¬ 
thing else for its revelation. 'I'iierefore, pleasures, pain, etc., are 
also self-rcvealing. There cannot be a toothache which is present 
and yet is not known; but it is held that jileasures and piins cannot 
be revealed, unless there is a knower wlu) knows them. Well the 
same would be true for knowledge even. Can consciousness reveal 
itself to itself.? Certainly not; consciousness is revealed always to 
a knower, the ego or the self. As we say ‘‘ I am happy," so we say 
“ I know." If non-materiality {ajadaHai) is defined as revealing-to- 
itself in tlie above sense, such non-materiality does not belong to 
consciousness even. It is the ego, the “ I,’’ that is always self- 
revealed to itself by its very' existence, and it must theiefore be the 
self, and not the pure consciousness, which stands as much in need 
of self-revelation as do the pains and pleasures. Again, it is said 
that, though pure consciousness {anubhCiti) is in itself without any 
object, yet by mistake it appears as the knower, just as the conch- 
shell appears by illusion as silver. But Ramanuja contends that 
this cannot be so; for, had there been such an illusion, oeople would 
have felt ‘‘I am consciousness” as “this is silver.” Mo one makes 
such a mistake; for we never feel that the knowledge is the knower; 
but, as a matter of fact, we always distinguish the two and feel our¬ 
selves different from the knowledge—as “I knov.^’ {aham anu- 
hhavdmi). 

It is argued that the self as changeless by nature cannot be the 
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agent of the act of cognition and be a knower, and therefore it is 
only the changeful modifications of prakrti, the category of 
ahankdra, to which can be ascribed the capacity of being a knower. 
This ahankdra is the inner organ (antahkarana) or mind, and this 
alone can be called a knower; for the agency of an act of cognition 
is an objective and dependent characteristic, and, as such, cannot 
belong to the self. If the agency and the possibility of being 
characterized by the notion of ego could be ascribed to the self, 
such a self would have only a dependent existence and be non¬ 
spiritual, like the body, since it would be non-self-revealing. 
Ramanuja, in answer to such an objection, says that, if the word 
ahankdra is used in the sense of antahkarana, or the mind, as an 
inner organ, then it has all the non-spiritual characteristics of the 
body and it can never be considered as the knower. The capacity 
of being a knower (Hidtrtva) is not a changeful characteristic 
{vikriydtmaka), since it simply means the possession of the quality of 
consciousness (jndna-gundsraya), and knowledge, being the natural 
quality of the eternal self, is also eternal. Though the self is itself of 
the nature of consciousness {jhdna-svarupa), yet, just as one entity 
of light exists both as the light and as the rays emanating from it, so 
can it be regarded both as consciousness and as the possessor of con¬ 
sciousness {mani-prabhrtfndm prabhdsrayalvatn iva jnandirayatvam 
api aviruddham). Consciousness, though unlimited of itself {svayam 
aparicchinnam eva jndnam), can contract as well as expand {sahkoca- 
vikdsdrham). In an embodied self it is in a contracted state {sah- 
kucita-svarupam) through the influence of actions (karmand), and 
is possessed of varying degrees of expansion. To the individual it is 
spoken of as having more or less knowledge 1, according as it is 
determined by the sense-organs. Thus one can speak of the rise of 
knowledge or its cessation. When there is the rise of knowledge, one 
can certainly designate it as the knower. So it is admitted that this 
capacity as knower is not natural to the self, but due to karma, and 
therefore, though the self is knower in itself, it is changeless in its 
aspect as consciousness. But it can never be admitted that the non¬ 
spiritual ahankdra could be the knower by virtue of its being in 
contact with consciousness {cit) ; for consciousness as such can never 
be regarded as a knower. The ahankdra also is not the knower, and 
therefore the notion of the knower could not be explained on such a 
‘ Srl-bhasya, p. 45. 
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view. It is meaningless to say that the light of consciousness falls 
on the non-spiritual ahankara through contiguity; for how can the 
invisible consciousness transmit its light to the non-spiritual 
ahankara ? 

Even in sleejj one feels the self as “I”; for on waking' one feels 
“I have slept happily.” This also shows that during sleep it is the 
“I” that both knew and felt happy. It has to be admitted thgt there 
is a continuity between the “ I ” before its sleep, the ” I ” during its 
sleep, and the “I” after its sleep; for after waking the “I” re¬ 
members all that it had experienced before its sleep. The fact that 
one also feels ‘T did not know anything all this tinte” does not 
mean that the “I” had no knowledge at all; it means only that the 
“I” had no knowledge of objects and things which it knows on 
waking. There can lie no doubt that the “ I ” knew during the sleep, 
since even a Sahkarite would say that during dreamless slejep the 
self {(Itman) has the direct intuitive perception {sdkfi) of ignorance 
(ajhdna), and no one can have any direct intuitive perception with¬ 
out also being a knuwer. I'hus, when after sleep a man says “I did 
not know even myself, I slept so well,” what he means is that he did 
not know himself with all the particulars of his name, caste, 
parentage, etc., as he knows when he is awake. It does not mean 
that he had absolutely no knowledge at all. Even on liberation the 
entity denoted by “I” (aham-artha) remains; for it is the self that 
is denoted. If there is no one to feel or to know in ’he state of 
liberation, who is it that is liberated, and who is to strive for such a 
liberation? 'Fo be revealed to itself is self-consciousness and im¬ 
plies necessarily the knower as the ‘T” that knows, and therefore 
the notion of “I” denotes the self in its own nature as that which 
knows and feels. But the entity denoted by the notion of “I” 
{aham-artha) should be distinguished from the non-spiritual cate¬ 
gory of mind or the antahkurana, which is but a modification of 
prakrti or the false feeling of conceit, which is always regarded as 
bad and is the cause of the implication of insult towards superior 
persons and this is clearly due to ignorance (aviclyd). 

The next point of discussion raised by Ramanuja in this con¬ 
nection, to prove his point that there is no reality which can be re¬ 
garded as characterless and unqualified in any absolut; sense, is in 
the attempt that he makes to refute Sankara’s contention that the 
scriptures give us sufficient ground for acknowledging such a 
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reality, and their authority is to be considered as the highest and as 
absolutely irrefutable. Sankara had urged that the testimony of the 
scriptures was superior to that of perception. But the scriptures are 
based on the assumption of plurality, without which no language is 
possible. These are for that reason false. For the superiority that is 
ascribed to the scriptures was due to their teaching of the doctrine 
that all plurality and difference are false, and that the reality is 
absolutely differenceless; but yet since the meaning and the expres¬ 
sions of the scriptures are themselves based on the assumption of 
difference, how can the teaching of the scriptures be anything V)ut 
false? Again, since they are as faulty as perception on account of 
their assumption of plurality, why should they be regarded as 
having an authority superior to perception? When the scriptures 
arc based on error, what is communicated by them must likewise be 
erroneous, though it may not be directly contradicted by experience 
If a man who is absolutely out of touch with all men has an eye- 
disease which makes him see things at a great distance double, 
then his vision of two moons in the sky, though it may not be con¬ 
tradicted by his or any one else’s experience, is yet false. So, when 
there is defect, the knowledge produced by it must be false, whether 
it is contradicted or not. flence, avidyd being false, the Brahman 
communicated by it through its manifested forms, the scriptures, 
must also be false. And one may well argue, that, since Brahman 
is the object of knowledge produced by means tainted by avidyd, it 
is false, just as the world is false {Brahma miihyd avidyddy-utpanna- 
jndna-visayatvdt prapancavat). In anticipation of such objections 
Sankara urges that even false dreams can portend real gopd or bad 
happenings, or an illusory sight of a snake may cause real death. 
Ramanuja’s answer to this is that what is meant by saying that 
dreams are false is that there is some knowledge, corresponding to 
which there arc no objects; so there is knowledge in illusion and 
real fear due to such knowledge, but the corresponding external 
object does not exist. So in these cases also the communication of 
truth, or a real thing, or a real fact, is not by falsehood, but real 
knowledge; for no one doubts that he had knowledge in his dream 
or in his illusion. So far as the fact that there was knowledge in 
dream is concerned, dreams are true, so that it is useless to say that 
in dreams falsehood portends real fact. 

Thus, from whatever point of view it may be argued, it is im- 
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possible to prove that the reality is characterless and difFerenceless, 
whether such a reality be pure being, or a unity of being, intel¬ 
ligence and bliss, or pure intuitional experience, and such a con¬ 
tention will so much cripple the strength of the scriptures that no¬ 
thing can be proved on their authority and their right to supersede 
the authority of perception can hardly be established. But the 
scriptures also do not speak of any characterless and unqualified 
reality. For the texts referring to Brahman as pure being {Ch., vi. 
2. i), or as transcendent {Mund., i. J. 5), or where tlur Brahman is 
apparently identified with truth and knowledge (Tait., 11. i. r), can 
actually be proved to refer to Brahman not as quality ess, but as 
possessing diverse excellent qualities of omniscience, omnipotence, 
all-pervasiveness, eternality and the like. 'The denial of qualities is 
but a denial of undesirable qualities (heya-gundn pratisidhya). 
When Brahman is referred to in the scriptures as one, that only 
means that there is no second cause of the world to rival him; but 
that does not ineatr that His unity is .so absolute thst He has no 
qualities at all. Even where Brahman is referred to as being of the 
essence of knowledge, that does not mean that such an essence of 
knowledge is qualityless and characterless; for even the bnower is of 
the essence of knowledge, and, being of the essence of xnowledge, 
may as well be considered as the possessor of knowledge, just as a 
lamp, which is of the nature of light, may well be regarded as pos¬ 
sessing rays of light 


Refutation of Sankara’s auidya. 

It is urged by Sankara that the self-luminous differe iceless one 
reality appears as the manifold world through the intluence of de¬ 
fect (dosa). This defect, called avidya, hides its own nature and pro¬ 
duces various appearances and can neither be descrilitd as being 
nor as non-being: for it cannot be being, since then the illusion and 
the realization of its being an error would be inexplicsble, and it 
cannot be non- being since then the world-appearance, as well as 
its realization as being wrong, would be inexplicable. 

‘ jnilna-svarupasyinva tasya jnana-srayultiani rntmi-dyumani-pradlpa-divad 
ity uktum ezui. Sil-bhiisyUf p. 6l. 

The above is based on the discussions in the Sri-bhasya tiiown as maha- 
purva-paksa and maha-siddhanta. Srl-bhdsya, p. 10 et set/. 
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Ramanuja, in refuting avidya, says that this avidya is impossible 
since it must lean on some other thing for its support {dhaya), and 
it is clear that individual souls cannot be its support, since they 
themselves are regarded as being the products of avidya. The 
Brahman also cannot be its support; for it is self-luminous con¬ 
sciousness and is hence opposed to avidya, which is regarded as 
being liable to be recognized as illusory as soon as the true know¬ 
ledge dawns. It cannot be argued that it is only the knowledge that 
Brahman is of the nature of pure knowledge, and not pure know¬ 
ledge forming the essence of Brahman, that destroys avidya-, for 
there is no difference between these two, between knowledge as the 
essence of Brahman and knowledge as removing avidya. The nature 
of Brahman that is revealed by the knowledge that Brahman is of 
the nature of pure knowledge is already present in His pure self- 
luminous nature, which must necessarily on that account destroy 
avidya^. Moreover, in accordance with Sankara’s view, Brahman, 
being of the nature of pure intuition, cannot further be the object 
of any other knowledge, and hence the nature of Brahman should 
not be further the object of any other concept. So, if knowledge is 
to be opposed to ignorance or avidya, it must be in its own essence 
as it is, in itself, and so Brahman, as pure knowledge, ought to be 
opposed to avidya. Moreover, to say that Brahman, which is of the 
nature of pure self-illumination, is hidden by avidya is to say that 
the very nature of Brahman is destroyed (svarupa-ndsa); for, since 
pure self-illumination is never produced, its concealment can only 
mean that it is destroyed, since it has no other nature than pure 
self-illumination. Again, if the contentless pure self-luminous in¬ 
tuition is said to assume diverse forms on account of the defect of 
avidya, which is supported by it, then the question may be asked, 
whether this defect is real or unreal. If it is real, then the monism 
fails, and, if it is unreal, then the question arises, how is this unreal 
defect brought about? If it is brought about by some other defect, 
then, that also being unreal, the same question will again arise, and 
hence there will be a vicious infinite (anavasthd). If it is held that 
even without any real basis one unreal defect may be the cause of 
another unreal defect and so on in a beginningless series, then we 

^ Sudarsana Siiri says here that, if there is such a difference between Brahman 
as essence and Brahman as destroying avidya^ that would mean that one form of 
Brahman is different from its other form, or, in other words, that it is qualified. 
Sruta^prakdsikdj Pandit edition, Benares, vol. ix, p. 658, 
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virtually have nihilism (Madhyamika-paksa or Sunya-vada)^. If, to 
escape these criticisms, it is held that the defect is the very essence 
of intuition (anuhhuti) or Brahman, then. Brahman being eternal, 
the defect also w ill be eternal, and emancipation, or the cessation 
of the world-appearance, will never take place. Again, this avidya 
is said to be indefinable, being different from both the existent 
and the non-existent (sad-asad-vilaksana). But how can this be? 
A thing must be either existing or not existing; how car there be 
anything'which is neither existing nor not-existing? 

Referring to the arguments of the i^ahkarites in faveur of the 
existence of ajiiana (nescience) as a positive entity and as directly 
perceived in such perceptions as “I am ignorant,” ‘‘I do not know 
myself or any others,” Ramanuja says that such perceptions refer 
only to the non-existence of the knowledge of an object prior to its 
apprehension {prnpa-bhdva). Ramanuja argues that the ignorance 
perceived cannot refer to its specific and tieterminate object; for, 
if it did, thc-n tl.c object would be known and there noald be no 
ignorance at all; and if the ajmna does not refer to any specific 
object, how can the ajiidna or ignorance, standing by itself, be per¬ 
ceived or realized? If it is urged that ajiidna refers to indistinct 
(a-visada-svarup'i) knowledge, then also it may be said that this 

' Sudarsiiiia Suri here points out that the Satik.irite.s try to evads the vicious 
itilinite in three wiivs; tirstly, those who think that ignorance {iividyd) is as- 
sociatt'd with;'77’(/(/h <J“;/7(/>/f;-7v/<7/)explain it by atiinnin^ it soastoin'tjhean infinite 
series like the sccd-und-ihc-shoot iviJflnK'ur.i), but nt>t a vicious inhaiie; since on 
their view jft'u is produced l>y twidyd and avidya is again produ-^ed by jivu 
{isvidydydrn jivah jvvdda vtdyd). 'Those again who think that avidya belongs to 
Uraliinan {HraJttnd-jnuna- 7 'ddl) hold that avidyd is liy nature beginninpless and the 
irraiionality or unrt asonableness of its nature is nothing surprising. As regards 
tlie beginninglessness of avidyd in an infinite series {prax aha-tuldili a) of jlva and 
at'idyd and a^i iJyd anti jh'a as propounded in the first view of the jlvd-jndna- 
1 adiuSy the refutation of it by those who hold that the ajTidjiu belongs to Hrahman 
IS enough. For th< > have pointed out that such a view goes against the uni¬ 
versally accepted dc ctnnc of the eternity of souls, since it held that ih« souls came 
e)Ut through avidyd anti avidyn through souls. Idle other view, that the illusory 
series is by itself bcginningless, is no better; ftir, if one illusion were the basis of 
aniuher illusion in a beginningless series, this would be practically identical with 
the nihilistic philosophy. Moreover, even if the illusion is admitted o be begin- 
ninglcss in nature, then also that must await some other root pnmary cause 
{rui'da-dosopeksd) from which this successive series of illusions splines, and from 
that another, and so there will arise the vicious infinite. If no such root cause 
is aw aited, the world-appcarance may itself be regarded as avidya, ar d there will 
be no need to supptise the existence of any root cause as avidyd. Again, if avidyd 
is held to be irrational in nature, why should it not affect the emancipated souls 
and also Brahman; If it is answered that it does not do so because the emanci¬ 
pated souls and Brahman are pure, then that means that this avidya is rational 
and wise and not irrational, ^^ruta-prakdsikd, in Pandit, vol. ix, pp. 636’^65, 
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may be regarded as the absence of the rise of distinct knowledge . 
Thus, even if a positive ignorance is admitted, it must somehow 
be related to something else to which it refers. In whatever way 
one may attempt to explain ajndna (ignorance), either as want of 
knowledge, or as other than knowledge, or as opposed to know¬ 
ledge, it can be made possible only by a knowledge of the very fact 
of which it will be the opposite. Even darkness has to be conceived 
as being opposed to light; and hence one must have knowledge of 
light in order to understand darkness, as being opposed to it. But 
the ajndna (ignorance) of the Sahkarites cannot stand by itself, and 
so must show its content by a reference to the object or entity of 
which there is ignorance. Therefore, in the aforesaid experiences, 
“ I am ignorant, ” “ I do not know myself or any one else,” it should 
be admitted that what is felt is this want of rise of knowledge and 
not any positive ignorance, as the latter is equally found to be re¬ 
lative to the object and the subject and has no advantage over the 
former. Moreover, the Brahman, which is ever free and ever the 
same pure self-luminous intelligence, cannot at any time feel this 
ignorance or avidyd. It cannot hide Brahman; for Brahman is pure 
intelligence, and that alone. If it is hidden, that amounts to the 
destruction of Brahman. Again, if Brahman can perceive ajndna, 
it can as well perceive the world appearance; if by hiding Brahman 
the ajndna makes itself perceived by Brahman, then such ajndna 
cannot be removed by true knowledge, since it has the power ol' 
concealing knowledge and of making itself felt by it. Further, it 
cannot be said that avidyd hides the Brahman only partially; for 
Brahman has no part. So the above experience of “I did not know 
anything,” as remembered in the awakened state and referring to 
experiences of deep sleep, is not the memory of ajndna or ignorance 
directly experienced in deep sleep (susupti), but an inference during 
the awakened state of not having any knowledge during deep sleep 
on account of there being no memory Inference also is unavailing 
for proving the existence of any ajndna’, for not only would such 
premises of inference involve a faulty reason, but no proper ex¬ 
ample could be found which could satisfy the claim of reason by a 
reference to any known case where a similar thing happens. More- 

* ato na Itiiicid avedisam iti jitdrtatn na smaranam kintu asmarana-lingakam 
jitana-bhava-vifayani anumiti-rilpam, Sruta-prakahkd, p. 178. (Nirnayasagar ed. 
(916).) 
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Ramanujans theory of Illusion 

over, it is quite easy to formulate other series of inferences to dis¬ 
prove the possibility of such ajndna as is accepted by the Saii- 
karitesh 

Ramanuja’s theory of Illusion—All knowledgt: is Real. 

Ramanuja says that all illusion may briefly be described as per¬ 
ception in which a thing appears to be different from what it is 
(anyasya anyathdvabhdsah). It is unreasonable to imagine that the 
illusory content of perception must be due to no cause, or is some¬ 
thing wholly einperceived or wholly unknown (atyantd-parulrstd- 
kdranaka-vastu-kalpand-yogdt). If such a wholly chimerical thing 
is imagined to be the content of illusory perception, ther it must be 
inexpressible or indescribable {anirvacaniya) \ but no illusory object 
appears as indescribable; it appears as real. If it appeared as an 
inexpres.sible entiU', there would be neither illusion nor its correc¬ 
tion. So it has to be admitted that in all illusions (e g in conch- 
shell-silver illusion) one thing (e.g. the conch-shell) appears in 
another form (e.g. silver). In all theories of illusion, n hatever may 
be the extent oi their error, they have ultimately to admit that in all 
illusions one thing appears in the form of another. Speaking against 
the Sankarites, it may be asked, he urges, how is their inexpressible 
{anirvacanlya) silver produced ? 'I'he illusory perception cannot be 
the cause; for the perception follows only the produc ion of the 
indescribable silver and cannot precede it to be its caii.se, It cannot 
be due to the defects in our sense-organs; for such defects are sub¬ 
jective and thetefore cannot affect the nature of objective reality or 
object. Moreover, if it is inexpressible and indesciibable, why 
should It appear under certain circumstances in the specific form 
of a particular kind of appearance, silver? If it is urged that this is 
due to the fact of there being a similarity between silver and conch- 
shell, it may again be asked whether this similarity is real or unreal. 
It cannot be real, since the content is illusory; it cannot be unreal 
since it has reference to real objects (e.g. the real silvea* in a shop). 
So such a theory of illusion is open to many criticisms. 

Ramanuja seems to have himself favoured the anyathd-khydti 
theory of illusion, and says that there will be no ex])lanations of 
contradiction oi knowledge involved in illusory knowledge, or of 
con.sequent failure of behaviour as suggested by such knowledge, 

^ ^ruta-prnkdsikd, pp, 178 i8o. 
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unless error is ultimately explained as the wrongful appearance of 
one thing as another. He also says that all the other theories of 
illusion (except possibly the yathdrtha-khydti view, as suggested 
in the Sruta-prakdsikd commentary— yathdrtha-khydti-vyatirikta- 
paksesu anyathd-khydti-palisah prabalah) would ultimately have to 
accept the analysis of error as the wrongful appearance of one thing 
as another {khydty-antardndtn tu suduram api gatvd anyathdva- 
hhdsah dsrayaniyah — Rdmdnujabhdsya). Ramanuja further points 
out that even the akhydti theory of illusion (i.e. illusion considered 
as being due to the non-apprehension of the difference between the 
presentation of the “this” of the conch-shell and the memory of 
silver) is a form of anyathd-khydti\ for ultimately here also one has 
to accept the false identification of two characters or two ideas. 
Veiikatanatha, commenting on this point in his Nydya-parisuddhi, 
says that the appearance of one thing as another is the indispensable 
condition of all errors, but the non-apprehension of difference must 
always be granted as an indispensable condition which must exist 
in all cases of false identification and has therefore the advantage of 
a superior simplicity {Idghava) ; yet the anyathd-khydti theory gives 
the proper and true representation of the nature of illusion, and no 
theory of illusion can do away with the need of admitting it as a 
correct representation of the phenomenon of illusion. So Venkata- 
natha says that Ramanuja, while he agrees with the anyathd-khydti 
view as a theory of illusion, yet appreciates the superior simplicity 
of the akhydti view as giving us the indispensable condition of all 
forms of illusion. 

But, though Ramanuja himself prefers the anyathd-khydti view 
of illusion, he could not very well pass over the yathdrtha-khydti 
view, as advocated by the senior adherents and founders of the 
school of thought which he interpreted, viz. Bodhayana, Natha- 
muni and Varada Visnu Misra. Ramanuja is thus faced with two 
different theories, one that he himself advocated and the other that 
was advocated by his seniors. Fortunately for him, while his own 
theory of anyathd-khydti was psychological in character, the other 
theory of yathdrtha-khydti was of an ontological character, so that 
it was possible for one to hold the one view psychologically and the 
other view ontologically. Ramanuja, therefore, offers yathdrtha- 
khydti view as an alternative. Venkatanatha says that this yathdrtha- 
khydti view can only be put forward as a theory based on scriptural 
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evidence, but cannot be supported as a philosophical theoi'y which 
can be experienced and therefore as a scientific theory of illusion. 
We have to make up our minds between the two plausil)le alter¬ 
native theories of anyathd-khydti and akhydti. 

Ramanuja, to distinguish the yathdrtha-khydti theor y of his 
seniors, whom he refers to by the term “Vedic schoo)” {yeda- 
viddm matatn), develops this view in a number of verses and says 
that he understands on the strength of the scriptural tertts that the 
material world was created by the intermingling of the three ele¬ 
ments, fire, water and earth, so that in each object there ire all the 
three elements. When a particular element predominates in any 
material object, it is found to possess more qualities of that element 
and is designated by its character, though it still holds the qualities 
of other elements in it. I'hus it may in some sense be said that all 
things are in al! things. A conch-shell possesses also the qualities 
of tejas, or silver, and it is on that account that it may be said to 
resemble silver in some sense. What happens in the case of illusion 
is that through defects of organs, etc., the qualities or cf aracters in 
a conch-shell representing other elements are not noticed and hence 
the perception can only grasp the qualities or characters of silver 
existing in the conch-shell, and the conch-shell is perceived as 
silver. So the knowledge of silver in a conch-shell is neither false, 
nor unreal, but is real, and refers to a real object, the silver element 
existing in the conch-shell'. In this view of illusion all knowledge 
is regarded as referring to a real object (yathdrtha-khydtif. The 
difference bet’vecn this view and that of Prabhakara ii this, that, 
while Prabhakara was content with the negative condition of non¬ 
apprehension of the difference between the present pi;rception of 
a glittering conch- shell and the memory of silver in the shop as the 
cause of the illusion, and urges that knowledge is real either as per¬ 
ception or as the memory, and that illusion has been the result 
of non-apprehen.sion of the distinction of the two, Ramanuja is 
more radical, since he points out that the perception of silver in a 

^ See ^ruta-prakasika, pp, 183-6. 

^ According to Sudarsana Sufi this view is the traditi<»nas view {sdmpra 
ddyiha) accepted by Bodh 5 yana, Nathamuni, Rama Misra and others, which 
Ramanuja, as a faithful follower of that school, had himself fallowed. Thus, 
Ramanuja says; 

y jthd-rthmp sarva-vijfidnam iti veda-vicldm maUim 

snui-amrtibhyah sarvasya sarfm-tmatva-pratttitah . 

Bhd^yu and ^ruta-prakdsikd, p. 183. 
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conch-shell is due to the real perception of the element of 
silver in a conch-shell and the non-apprehension owing to defects 
(dosa) of the other elements present in it which would have shown 
its difference from silver. So what is called the illusory perception 
of silver in the conch-shell has a real objective basis to which 
it refers. 

Dreams are explained by Ramanuja as being creations of God, 
intended to produce corresponding perceptions in the minds of 
the dreamers. The case of the appearance of a conch-shell as yellow 
to a person with jaundiced eyes is explained by him as due to the 
fact that yellow colour emanates from the bile of his eyes, and is 
carried to the conch-shell through the rays of the eyes which turn 
the white shell yellow. The appearance of the conch-shell as yellow 
is therefore a real transformation of the conch-shell, noticed by 
the eye of a jaundiced person, though this transformation can be 
noticed only by him and not by other persons, the yellow being 
very near his eyes^. 

The akhyati and the yathdrtha-khyati views agree in holding 
that the impossed idea has a real basis as its object. But, while the 
former holds that this real basis is a past presentation, the latter 
holds that it is given as a presentation along with the object, i.e. 
the silver element, being mixed up with the conch-shell element, is 
also presented to the senses, but owing to some defects of circum¬ 
stances, organs of sight, etc., the conch-shell, which ought to be 
the main part, is not perceived. Thus, it is only the silver part that 
forms the presentation, and hence the error. So non-perception of 
the conch-shell part is common to both the views; but, while the 
akhyati view holds that the silver part is only a reproduced image 
of past experience, the yathdrtha-khyati view grounds itself on the 
trivrt-karana texts of the Upanisads and holds that the silver part 
is perceived at the time. But Sudarsana Suri refers to the views of 
other teachers {kecid dcdrydh) and says that the trivrt-karana view 
may well explain the misapprehension of one element {bhuta) for 
another; but in the cases of misapprehension due to similarity 
trivrt-karana is not of much use, for trivrt-karana and pahci-karana 

‘ Other types of errors or illusions are similarly explained by Ramanuja as 
havinf; a real objective existence, the error being due to the non-apprehension of 
other elements which are objectively existent and associated with the entity 
which is the object of illusory perceptiort, but which owing to defects are not 
perceived. See ibid. pp. 187, 188. 
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can explain the intermixture of bhutas, but not of the bhautikas, or 
the later modifications of the five elements into tht varied sub¬ 
stances such as conch-shell and silver, which are mutually mis¬ 
apprehended for each other on account of their similarity. It has, 
therefore, to be maintained that in these bhuta-mod.Rc&tions also 
the trivrt-karana principle applies to a certain extent for here also 
the molecules or atoms of things or substances are made up of large 
parts of some />/^«^<2-rnodification and smaller parts of one or more 
of other Mwia-rnodifications. I'he conch-shell molecules are thus 
made up of large pdrts of conch-shell material and srnaller parts of 
the silver material, and this explains the similarity c f the one ele¬ 
ment to the other. The similarity is due to the real presence of one 
element in the other, and is called the pratinidhi-nyaya, or the 
maxim of determining similarity by real representation. So in all 
cases of misapprehension of one thing as another through similarity 
there is no misapprehension in the strict sense, but a right appre¬ 
hension of a counterpart in the other object constituting the basis 
of the similarity, and the non-apprehension of the oigger and the 
larger part which held the counterpart coeval with it. It is because 
the conch-shell contains a major part of conch-shell element {iukty- 
amia) and only a minor part of silver that it passes as conch-shell 
and not as silver. Conch-shell cannot serve the purpose of silver, 
despite the silver element in it, on account of the obstruction of the 
major part of the conch-.shell element; and it is also on account of 
this that under normal circumstances the silver element in it is 
hidden by the conch-shell element, and we say that we perceive 
conch-shell and not silver. When it is said that this is conch-shell 
and not silver {tiedarn rajatam), the “not silver’ has no other 
meaning than that of the conch-shell, the apprehension of which 
dispelled the idea of silver. It is the conch-shell that is designated 
in its negative aspect as “not silver” and in its positive aspect as 
conch-shell. 

Ramanujacarya, alias Vadihatnsambuvahacarya, the maternal 
uncle of Venkatanatha, seems to support the Ramanuja method of 
sat-khyati by showing that all the other three rival theories of 
illusion, such as that of anyathd-khydti, akhyati\ and the anitva- 
canlya-khyati, cross each other and are therefore incompatible. But 
he takes great pains to show that the sat-khyati theory may be sup¬ 
ported on the basis of the logical implications involved in both the 
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anyathd-khydti and the akhydti types of realism. He starts the dis¬ 
cussion by taking for granted the akhydti type of realism and its 
logical implications. He holds that it also would ultimately lead to 
anyathd-khydti, and that therefore (excepting the sat-khydti), of all 
the khydtis, anyathd-khydti is perhaps the best. He says in his 
Nydya-kulisa that, since the way of knowledge requires that the 
sense-organs should reach their objects, even in illusory perception 
there must be some objects which they reach; for they could not 
convey any knowledge about an object with which they were not in 
contact*. The defect {dosa) cannot account for the production of 
new knowledge, for it only serves to obstruct anything from being 
perceived or known. Defects only obstruct the course of the 
natural sequence of cause and effect®, just as fire would destroy the 
natural shooting powers of seeds*. Moreover, taking the old ex¬ 
ample of the conch-shell-silver, it may be asked how, if there was 
no silver at all objectively present, there could be any knowledge of 
such an absolutely non-existing thing? Since our awareness can¬ 
not refer to non-existing entities, all forms of awareness must 
guarantee the existence of corresponding objects. What happens in 
the case of the illusion of conch-shell-silver is that there is memory 
of silver previously experienced and the “this,” which is ex¬ 
perienced at the time of the illusion; and it is on account of the de¬ 
fects {dosa) that it is not grasped that the silver is only a memory of 
past experience, while it is only the “this” in front of us that is 
experienced at the time (dosdt pramuHta-tadavamarsah) 

Vadiharnsambuvaha, weighing the various arguments of the 
rival theories of anyathd-khydti and akhydti, deals with the argu¬ 
ments of the anyathd-khydti view which holds that it is the conch- 
shell that appears as silver. As against the objections raised by such 
a view in opposition to the akhydti view, viz., if each thing is dif¬ 
ferent from every other thing, how can an illusion be explained as 
being due to the non-apprehension of the difference between the 
silver remembered and the “this” perceived directly in experience ? 
Arguing in its favour, he says that the difference which is not 


* indriyatidm prdpya-kdritvena aprdptd-rtha-prakdsana nupaputteh. Nydyn- 
kulisa, Madras Govt. Oriental MS. No. 4910. 

* dosdvdm kdrya-vijghdta-mdtra-hetutvena kdryd-'ntaro-pajanakatvd-yof'dty na 
hy aj^ni-samsprstasya kalama-vijasya ankuro-tpadane sdmarthyam asti. Ibid. 

* idam iti puro-vastuni atiuhhavah rafatam iti ca purva-nubhiita-rajata-visayd 
smrtih. Ibid. 
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apprehended here consists of that characteristic which exists in 
things by virtuf of which one thing is not confused with oj- misappre¬ 
hended as another thing, and it is the non-apprehension of this 
diifercntiating characteristic that causes the misapprehension of 
the conch-sheil as silver {samsarga-virodhi-vaidharmyu- mcsa-rupa- 
hhedd-grahah pravrtti-hetuhy. ilut the real objections to holding 
this akhyiiti view of illusion to be ultimately sufficieni consists in 
the fact that it cannot do away with the necessity of the synthetic 
operation {samsurga-vydpara) consisting of a thing being regarded 
as such-and-such, as found in all discussions of disputants, in all 
our behaviours and concepts of error and illusion. T lis forces us 
to accept the anyathd-khydti view as an unavoidable and ultimate 
explanation'^. Vadihanisambuvaha urges that, since the silver is 
felt to be in that which is only a piece of conch-shell, this must 
imply the imposition of the one on the other (which is the essential 
part oi anyuthd-khydti). Just as in the real perception of a piece of 
silver the object before us is experienced as silver, so in the conch- 
shell-silver illusion, the object before us is experierced as silver, 

* Mntlnis "..iovr. MS. No. 4910. 

^ Like tht seniors rcferreci to by Hamanuja, Lrabhskari ulso considers all 
knowlcdi^'C to he valid {ydlhartham sarvdvi I'ijfidnfim iti. Pt akurana-pant'ikfi^ 

p. 32), though the former does so or* ontological grounds and tne latter on psycho¬ 
logical and experiential grounds. I^alikanathii, representinj; HrabhSkara’s view, 
says that, wh itev<T is the content of awareness, that alone k. known, and at the 
time of the trnch-shcll-silver illusion, what is known is “ this is silver/’ but there 
is no knowlC'Jgc tif conch-shcll, since it is not the content ot awareness at the 
time. Thus it cannot l)e said that the illusory knowledge consists of know ing the 
conch-shell as sih cr. but of the “ this” a.s silver; for, when thcr ; is the know’ledge 
of illusory silver, there is no knowledge of c<mch-sheU. Whdc happens in illusory 
perception is that through <lcfects the differentiating character sties of the conch- 
slvell are no> apprehended and the conch-shcll is perceiv«.‘d xnly in its general 
character as an object. Then there is nieinui y of silver, and through a defect in 
the mental process {mano-dasat) the silver is not reineml'irtd w’ith its original 
association i f tune and place as that silver which was perceived there, but is simply 
remembered as an image of silver {^tud-ity-innsa-payfirriuriii-vvarjitant). I'hough 
there is no such definite experience that I remember .mIv.t, yet the idea of 
silver has tc lie admitted to he due m memory; for it cannr»t be due either to per¬ 
ception or m inference or to any other souioe ot knowledge. '^I'hus, through the 
elimination of ail other sources of knowledge, silver has to he adntitied to be due 
to memory (nnf/rit u-gunfu/i {iiyti'vafiuniydlt'). On account of the absence 

of a feelinj; thai I remember a past experience, the nieiTK-r^ of silver cannot be 
distinguished fiom a percept; for it is iinly these facts th:i" c istinguish a present 
percept from a reproduced image; and so we fail to dillerontiate between this 
memory a id the actual perception of some object beforr ui. (the diflercntiating 
characterLtics of which are entirely lost to us through defeccs of sense-organs or 
the hke). ()n account of the non-apprehension of the dis».irciion, these two dif¬ 
ferent kinds of awareness themselves produce the illusion of a direct and im¬ 
mediate perception of silver which is not there at the tiiiic, ind even tempt us to 
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and here also it is the conch-shell that appears as silver. When the 
illusion is dispelled, we say that “this is not silver’*; this cannot 
mean the mere presence of the conch-shell, but it must mean the 
denial of the imposition that was made previously. For, if nega¬ 
tions could be treated as positive entities, then there would be no 
difference between positives and negatives (badhyasya vidhi- 
rupatve vidhi-nisedha-zyatyasam ca nisedhe badha iti tulydrthatvdty. 
The akhydti view speaks of non-apprehension of absence of as¬ 
sociation (e.g. of conch-shell-silver, asamsargdgraha) to be the 
cause of illusion. It may well be asked. What is this absence of 
association ? It cannot be the mere thing itself; for, had it been so, 
we shoiild expect that the thing itself (say the conch-shell) is not 
perceived and this alone constitutes error, which is impossible. 
Moreover, the silver is felt to be in front of us as the object we per¬ 
ceive and not as something which we remember. We know that, 
when we perceive illusorily that “this is silver,’’ there is the per¬ 
ception of a false association {bddhaka-samsarga-grahanam) ; but the 
concept of non-apprehension of difference (bheddgraha) never seems 
to be practically realized in experience. If we inquire into the 
nature of what constitutes falsity or contradiction (e.g. in conch- 
shell-silver), we find that it is not the fact that a conch-shell when 
burnt becomes ash while silver, when burnt, may be made into a 
finger-ring that constitutes error, but the fact that what was believed 
to be capable of being rendered into a finger-ring by being put into 
fire cannot be so done (yadi tv-aAgultyakddi-ketutaydbhimatasya 
vyavahdrasya hhasma-hetutvako hy atra visesah). If this is what is 
really meant by falsehood, it is nothing but the apprehension of the 
cause of one kind of action as being another cause (anya-hetu- 
vyavahdro ’nya-hetutaydvagatah). This will be anyathd-khydti; for, 
if even here it is urged to be non-apprehension of difference, then 


stretch our hands to pick it up, as if there were a real piece of silver before us. 
(See Prakarana-paneika, Ch, iv, Naya-vuhi.) 

Sudarsana Suri, commenting on the akhyali view in his Sruta-prakaiika in 
connection with his commentary on the yathortha-khyati view of Ramanuja’s 
seniors, says that the akhyati view has the advantage of superior simplicity or 
the minimum assumption, viz. that in illusion only an indefinite object is seen, 
and the distinction between this and the image roused in memory by it is not 
apprehended. This has to be admitted in all theories of illusion, and in addition 
other assumptions have to be made. 

1 Nyaya-kulisa of Vadiharnsambuvaha Ramanujacarya, Govt, Oriental MS. 
No. 4910, 
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the experience in such cases of the belief of one thing as another is 
not explained h In all such cases the final appeal miist be made to 
experience, which attests all cases of illusion as beirig the appear¬ 
ance of one thing as another-. 

hut though Vadiharnsambuvahacarya thus tries to support the 
anyathd-khydti view of illusion, yet he does not dism;ss the akhydti 
view of error curtly, but admits that it may also properly explain 
facts of illusion, when looked at from another point of V'iew. For, 
if there was not the non-apprehension of difference oetween silver 
and conch-shcll, the conch-shell could not be mistaken as silver. 
So, even in anyathd-khydti, there is one element tf akhydti in¬ 
volved; for in order that one may behave towards a piece of conch- 
shell in the same way as one would do to a piece of silver, it is 
necessary that one should not be able to distinguish between what 
one sees before one and what one remembers. But, 'though the 
negative fait of akhydti, i.e., non-apprehension of difference, may 
be regarded in many cases as a necessary stage, yet the positive fact 
of association (sarnsarga) or synthesis has to be admitted as an in¬ 
dispensable process, connecting the different elements constituting 
a concrete perception. The root-cause of all our behaviour and 
action, being of the nature of synthetic association, it would be 
wrong to suppose that non-apprehension of difference could by 
itself he made a real cause of our actions (na ca mula-hhute samsarga- 
jiidne pravrtti-kdrane siddhe tad-upajivino nirantara-jndnasya 
pravrttihetutvam iti yuktam vaktum)^. e^lthough Vadihamsam- 
buvaha spimds all his discussions on the rclarive strength of 
akhydti and anyathd-khydti as probable theories of llusion, yet he 
refers to the view of illusion mentioned by Ramanuja that all things 
are present in all things and that therefore no knowledge is illusory. 
He considers this view as the real and ultimately correct view. But, 
if this were so, all his discussions on the akhydti and anyathd- 
khydti theories of illusion would be futile. Vadihamsambuvaha 
does not, however, attempt to .show how, if this thco:^ be admitted, 
the other i;heories of akhydti or anyathd-khydti imuld be .sup- 

^ yadi catra'pi bhedu-^rahah saranam svdt tato'bkimdna-'}Uesa~krta~bQdha~ 
Dyavasthd na sidhyet. Ciovt. Oriental MS, N<». 44)10. 

^ katham ayani loka-vyat'uhdra vrtta na hi kancid uptidh'm andlamhya lake 
sabda-pr.'iyogt. *vahalpyalt\ tasiriddbddhya-bddhaka-bhdvd-nyafh hnupapattydany- 
othd-khxdti-siddhih. Ibid. 

» Ibid. 
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ported^. He further criticizes the anirvacanlya-khyati (illusion as 
the indescribable creation of, say, the appearance of silver in the 
conch-shell-silver illusion), a view of illusion as held by the Sah- 
karites, in the stereotyped form with which we are already familiar. 

Anantacarya, a writer of the nineteenth century, laid stress on 
the view of illusion which held that all things were contained in all 
things, and hence the perceptioiy^f conch-shell as silver was neither 
false knowledge nor non-apprehension of the difference between 
what is perceived and what is remembered; for the perception 
“this is silver” is a complex of two perceptions, “this” and 
“silver.” Had not this been a case of actual perception, we should 
not have felt as if we perceived the “this” before us as “silver.” 
The function of dosa (defect) was only to hide the conch-shell part 
(mixed up with the silver part) from perception. To say that all 
perceptions have objective entities corresponding to them {yath- 
drtha) does not mean that things are as they are perceived, but it 
means that it is not true that what is perceived has not an objective 
basis corresponding to it That sort of fcyai-substance which forms 
the material cause of silver certainly exists in the elemental tejas, 
and, the earth-particles forming the material cause of conch-shells 
being present in the elemental earth-substances, these substances 
get mixed in the primitive .stage of compounding by trivrt-karana, 
and this explains the presence of the objective substratum of silver 
in the illusory perception of silver®. It is evident, argues Anant¬ 
acarya, that conch-shell cannot appear as silver; for, since conch- 
shell is not silver, how can it appear as silver? In order properly to 
account for the perceptual experience “this is silver,” it is necessary 
to assume that the two constituents, “this” and “silver,” of the 
complex “this is silver” are both perceptually determined; for it 
is only in this way that one can justify the perception “I perceive 
this silver.” 

^ yady api bhutdndm panc'ikarana-lahdha-paraspara-vydptyd suktikaydm api 
sadrsyai rajalai-kudeso vidyata eim iti stddhdnlah tathdpi na vidyata iti krfvd 
cinlyate vadyrudaharana-prasiddhy-anurodhaya. Govt. Oriental MSS. No. 4910. 

^ tad-vi$ayaka-jndna-sdmdnyarn visefydvrtti-dharma-prakarakatva-bhdvavad 
iti yuihdrtham sarva-vijndnain. yndna-ydthdrthya^vddci, MSS. No. 4884. 

® yddria-dharma-vacchinndt tejo^msad rajatd~rambhah tadrsa-dharmd- 
vacchinnemdm apy amidndrn mahd-bhutdtmake tejasi sattvena sukty-drambhakatd- 
vacchedaka-dhartna-vacdiinnanam pdrthiva-bhdgdndm api mahd-prthivydtn 
sattvena tayoh mahd-bhuta-trivrt~karana-dasdydm eva meland-sambhavdcchukty- 
adau rajatd^sad^bhdvo-papatteh. Ibid. 

This is an answer to the already noted objection raised by the !^ruta-prakdsikd. 
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Failure of theistic proofs. 

The existence of God can be known by the testimony of the 
scriptures (sdstra-pramdnaka), and by that alone. All other proofs 
which seem to demonstrate the existence of God ultirrately fail to 
do so, since suitable counter-arguments may always be successfully 
arrayed to destroy the efficacy of such arguments. 

God cannot be perceived either by any of the sense-organs or 
by the mind; for the former can make known only those objects 
with which they liave come in contact, and the latter (excepting in 
the direct communication of feelings like pleasure, pain, etc.) can¬ 
not make external objects known to us without depending on the 
sense-organs. Further, God cannot be perceived b} the special 
perception of saints (yogi-prafyaksa)', for these are of ;he nature of 
memory, and do not convey any facts previously unknown through 
the senses. 'I'he saints can perceive only what has oeen already 
perceived, tliough these may not be present to thi; senses at the 
time. Objects too small for the senses cannot be perceived; for 
there cannot be any sense-contact with them. No reason can be 
perceived by means of which a necessary inference could be drawn 
regarding the existence of a supreme person who has a direct 
acquaintance with all things and the power of making them all. 
The ordinary argument that is offered is from effect to cause— 
since the world is “effect” {kdrya), it must have a cause, a maker, 
who has direct acquaintance with all its materials and their utility 
and enjoys them. I'he world is “effect” because, like all effects, it 
is made up af parts {sdvayava)\ like a healthy human body, there¬ 
fore, it is under the guidance and superintendence of one person 
and one alone. But the point is that the two cases are not analogous. 
The human body is neither produced nor maintained in existence 
by its superintendent, the soul. The production of the body of a 
person is due to the adrsta (unseen effects of deeds ) not only of that 
person, but also of beings who are benefited or in lome way con¬ 
nected with it. Its existence as connected parts is due to the union 
of its parts, and does not depend for that on the living person who 
superintends it. Its existence as living is wholly unique and cannot 
be found in the case of the world as a whole. The superintendence 
of one person need not be considered as the invariable cause of all 
movements; for it is well known that many persons unite their 
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efforts to move some heavy object which could not otherwise be 
moved. 

Moreover, if such a maker of the universe is to be admitted, 
could not the making of the world be better ascribed to one or more 
individual souls ? They have a direct acquaintance with the materials 
of the world. It is not necessary that the maker should be ac¬ 
quainted with the inner efficiencies or power of things; for it is 
enough if the objects containing those powers are directly known. 
We see also that in all examples of making, such as the making of a 
jug, a cloth, or the like, the maker is an ordinary human being. 
Since the inference of the existence of a cause of the world is in¬ 
spired by these examples, it will be only fair to assume that the 
maker of the universe belongs to the same class of beings as the 
makers of the ordinary mundane effects, such as a jug or a cloth. 
Thus, instead of assuming a supreme being to be the maker of the 
universe, we might as well assume an individual soul to be the 
maker of the universe. Hence it is difficult to prove the existence 
of God by inference. Ordinarily inferences are applied for the 
knowing of an object which may also be known in other ways, and 
in all such cases the validity of any inference is tested by these. But 
in the case of the application of inference for the knowing of God 
this is not possible; tor God cannot be known by any other direct 
or indirect method. So the application of inference is not of any 
use here, since there is nothing which can test the validity of the 
inference or can determine that inference in a particular way and 
in that way alone. 1 herefore, since all sorts of inferences can be 
made from diverse propositions, it is not possible to determine that 

particular kind of inference would be more acceptable than any 
other. 

There are some who would still want to support the cosmo¬ 
logical argument on the ground that no less than a supreme person, 
entirely different from the individual persons, could be regarded 
as the maker of this vast universe; for the individuals cannot have 
the power of perceiving subtle things, or things which are ob¬ 
structed from our view, or things which are far away. Thus it is 
necessary to hold that the maker of the universe must be a being of 
unlimited powers. From the effect we infer its cause; and again 
from the nature of the effect we infer the nature of the cause. So, if 
the cause of the univense is to be inferred, then only such a cause 
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can be inferred as really has the unlimited powers required for pro¬ 
ducing such an effect. It is irrelevant to infer such a cause as cannot 
produce it. Also the unessential conditions of ordinarj; causes need 
not be imported by suggesting that, just as in the case of ordinary 
human beings there must be a body and also instruments by which 
they can operate and produce the effect, so also in the case of the 
supreme cause it might be expected that He should have a body 
and should have instruments by which He could operate. This 
cannot be; for we know that many effects are wrought by sheer 
force of will and desire (sankalpa) and neither will nor desire needs 
a body for its existence, since these are generated not by body, but 
by mind (manas). The existence of manas also is indeperident of the 
existence of body; for the mind continues to exist even when it is 
dissociated from body. Since limited beings, who are under the 
sway of virtue and vice, are unable to produce this manifold uni- 
versp of such wonderful and diverse construction, it has to be ad¬ 
mitted that there exists a supreme person who has done it. More¬ 
over, since the material cause is seen in all known examples to be 
entirely different from the cause as agent or doer, theie cannot he 
a Brahman v'hich is both the material cause {up/io'dna-karana) 
and the cause as agent {nimitta-kdrana) of this universe. 

To this, however, it may be replied that it is admitted that tlie 
world is effect and that it is vast, but it is not known that all parts 
of this vast world originated at one time and from one person. Not 
all jugs are made at one time and by one person. How can any room 
be made for an unknown supreme person and the possibility be 
ruled out that different individual souls, by virtue of special merit 
and special powers, should at different times create the different 
parts of the world, which now appear as one unified whole created 
by one person at one time? It is quite possible that the different 
parts of the world were created at different times anc will similarly 
be destroyed .at different times. 'Fo imagine the existence of one 
such supreme person who could create all this manTold may well 
be regarded as almost chimerical. From the fact that the world is 
effect all that can be argued is that it must have been produced by 
an intelligent being, but there is nothing to infer that it is neces¬ 
sarily the creation of one intelligent being. This irfinite universe 
could not have sprung into being at any one moment, and there is 
no proof that it did so. And, if it came into being gradually, it may 
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well be supposed that there were many intelligent beings who 
brought it into being gradually. Moreover, God, being absolutely 
complete in Himself, could not be conceived as having any need 
to effect such a creation, and He has neither body nor hands with 
which He could create. It is true that mind does not die with the 
body, but it is not found in any active state when it is not associated 
with the body. If it is admitted that God has a body, then He can¬ 
not be eternal. If His body could be eternal, though having parts, 
then on the same grounds the world too might be regarded as 
eternal. If the world is admitted to have come into being by His 
mere wish, that would be so strange as to be entirely dissimilar to 
all known cases of cause and effect. So, if one has to argue the ex¬ 
istence of God as cause of the world on the basis of the analogy of 
known causes and effects as experienced by us, and if such a God is 
endowed with all the attributes with which He is generally as¬ 
sociated, and with strange ways of creating this world. He must be 
.such a cause as could never be inferred on the basis of the similarity 
of known causes and their modes of creating the effect. Thus, God 
can never be proved by inference. His existence has to be admitted 
on the testimony of scriptural texts and of that alone. 

Bhaskara and Ramanuja. 

Every careful reader of IJhaskara and Ramanuja must have 
noticed that Ramanuja was largely indebted for his philosophical 
opinions and views to Hhaskara, and on most topics their doctrines 
are rntue or less the same. It is possible that Ramanuja was in¬ 
debted for his views to Rodhayana or other Vaisnava writers, but, 
however that may be, his indebtedness to Rhaskara also was very 
great, as a comparative .study of the two systems would show. 
However, the two systems are not identical, and there is an im¬ 
portant point on which they disagree. Rhaskara believed that there 
is Rrahman as pure being and intelligence, absolutely formless, and 
the causal principle, and Rrahman as the manifested effect, the 
world. According to Rhaskara there is no contradiction or dif¬ 
ficulty in such a conception, since all things have such a dual form 
as the one and the many or as unity and difference. “Unity in 
difference” is the nature of all things. Ramanuja, however, holds 
that difference and unity cannot both be affirmed of the same thing. 
Thus, when we affirm “this is like this,” it is not true that the same 
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entity is both the subject and the predicate. For example, when 
“this” in the above proposition stands for a cow, the predicate 
“like this” stands for its particular and unique descriotion of 
bodily appearance. The latter is only the attribute of the former and 
determines its nature and character. There is no meaning in assert¬ 
ing the identity oi the subject and the predicate or in as.serting that 
it is the same entity that in one form as unity is “subject” and in 
another form as difference is the predicate, llhaskara argues that 
the conditions and tluj conditioned (avasthd-taadvasthas ca) are not 
wholly different; nor are tlie substance and its attributes, the cloth 
and the whiteness, entirely different, d'here are no qualines without 
substance and no substance without qualities. All difference is also 
unity as well. The powers or attributes of a thing are not different 
from it; the fire is the same as its power of burning and illumin¬ 
ating. So everything is both unity and difference, and neither of 
them may be said to be wholly reducible to the other. But Rama¬ 
nuja maintains that all propositions are such that the irredicate is 
an attribute of the subject. The same attributive view is applicable 
to all cases of genus and species, cause and effect, and universals 
and individuals. The “difference” and the “unity” ari not two 
independent forms of things which are both real; but the “dif¬ 
ference” modifies or qualifies the nature and character of the 
“unity,” and this is certified by all our experience of complex or 
compound existenceAccording to Ramanuja the affirmation of 
both unity and difference of the same entity is self-con;radictory. 
The truth of “difference” standing by itself is not attested by ex¬ 
perience; for the difference of quality, quantity, etc., always modi¬ 
fies the nature and character of the subject as “ unity,” and it is this 
alone that is experienced by us. 

Bhaskara urges that, though there is the twofold Brahman as 
the manifested many and as the unmanifested formless identity of 
pure being and intelligence, it is only the latter that is the object of 
our highest knowledge and worship. Ramanuja, hov/eeer, denies 
this formless and differcnccless Brahman and believes in the 
qualified complex Brahman as the transcendent and irr nianent God 
holding within Him as His body the individual souls and the world 
of matter. Regarding the relation of Brahman and the individual 
souls (Jiva) Bhaskara says that a jwa is nothing t>ut Brahman 

^ Vadi-traya-khandfina. 


D in 


13 
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narrowed by the limitations of the mind substance {antahkarano- 
padhy-avacchinna). When it is said that jim is a part {amsa) of 
Brahman, it is neither in the sense of part or of cause that the word 
'amsa” is used, but in the technical sense of being limited by the 
limitation of mind. 1 his limitation is not false or unreal, and it is on 
account of it that the individual souls are atomic. According to 
Ramanuja “difference” is felt as a result of ignorance and the 
difference is therefore unreal. With Ramanuja the identity of 
Brahman with the individual souls is the last word. The apparent 
difference of imperfection, finiteness, etc., between the individual 
souls and the perfection and infiniteness of Brahman is due to 
ignorance (avidyd), and is found to be false as soon as the souls 
realize themselves to be forming the body of Brahman itself. 

Difference as such has no reality according to Ramanuja, but 
only modifies and determines the character of the identical subject 
to which it refers. The subject and its character are identical. 
Bhaskara considers identity and difference as two modes, both of 
which are alike independently true, though they are correlated to 
each other. In criticism of Bhaskara it is said that, if the limitations 
of Brahman were also true, then they would wholly limit Brahman, 
since it has no parts, and thus it would be polluted in its entirety. 
This objection to Bhaskara’s view in some of its subtle aspects is 
made with dialectical skill by Ramanuja^. But it does not appear that 
it has much force against Bhaskara, if we admit his logical claim 
that unity and plurality, cause and effect, are two modes of ex¬ 
istence of the same reality and that both these forms are equally 
real. It does not seem that the logical position of Bhaskara has been 
sufficiently refuted. 

Ramanuja also speaks of Brahman as being identical with in¬ 
dividual souls or the material world and yet different therefrom, 
but only in the sense in which a character or a part may be said to 
be at once identical with and different from the substance possess¬ 
ing the character or the whole to which the part is said to belong. 
T. he individual souls and the inanimate creation cannot stand by 
themselves independently, but only as parts of Brahman. So from 
the fact that they are parts of Brahman their identity {abheda) with 
Brahman becomes as primary as their difference (bheda), inasmuch 

Ramanuja s Hhosya, pp. 265, 266, with the ^ruta-prahdsikat Niriiayasaj'ata 
Press, Rombay. 1916. 
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as the substance tnay be considered to be different from its attri¬ 
butes^. The main difference that remains on this point between 
Bhaskara and Ramanuja is this, that Bha.skara does not think it 
necessary to introduce the conception of body and parts, or sub¬ 
stance and attributes. According to his doctrine Brahman is 
immanent and transcendent at the same time, identity and dif¬ 
ference can be affirmed of a thing at one and the same time; and 
this can be illustrated from the cases of cause and effect, or sub¬ 
stance and attributes, etc. 

Ontological position of Ramanuja’s Philosophy. 

The entire universe of wondrous construction, regulated 
throughout by wonderful order and method, has sprung into being 
from Brahman, is maintained by Him in existence, and will also 
ultimately return to Him. Brahman is that to the gn-atness of 
which there is no limitation. Though the creation, mainte ranee and 
absorption of the world signify three different traits, ytt they do 
not refer to different substances, but to one substance in which 
they inhere. His real nature is, however. His changeless being and 
His eternal omniscience and His unliinitcdness in time, space and 
character. Referring to Sankara’s interpretation of thi.s cutra (i. i. 
2), Ramanuja says that those who believe in Brahman as character¬ 
less (nirvisesa) cannot do justice to the interpretation of this attri¬ 
bute of Brahman as affirmed in Brahma-sfitra i, i. 2; lor instead of 
stating that the creation, maintenance and absorption of the w’orld 
are from Brahman, the passage ought rather to say that the illusion 
of creation, maintenance, and absorption is from Brahman. But 
even that would not establish a characterless Brahman; for the 
illusion would be due to ajfiana, and Brahman would Ite the mani- 
fester of all ajfiana. This it can do by virtue of the fact thgt it is of 
the nature of pure dlumination, which is different from the concept 
of materiality, and, if there is this difference, it is neithei character¬ 
less nor without any differenced 

This raises an important question as regards the reil meaning 

^ jlvavat-prthiik'siihihy’iinarha-visesanatvena add-vastuno brah nd-msatvam; 
viddo-vtistv -eka-dehitt^ena abheda-xy^avahdro ?nukhyaht vUesana-vtsesyayoh 
svarupa-svahlidva-hhedena hheda-xynvahdro^pi mukhyah. SrJ-bha-iyay in. 2. 28. 

^ jauaj-jorntiddi-bhraino yatas lad brahnte' ti svol-preksd-pak^e'p na nirvisesa- 
vustu-si'Jdhih, etc, Ihid. i. i. 2. 
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of Sankara’s interpretation of the above siitra. Did he really mean, 
as he is apparently stated by Ramanuja to have said, that that 
from which there is the illusion of creation, etc., of the world is 
Brahman ? Or did he really mean Brahman and Brahman by itself 
alone is the cause of a real creation, etc., of the world? Sankara, 
as is well known, was a commentator on the Brahma-sutras and the 
Upanisads, and it can hardly be denied that there are many pas- 
sages in these which would directly yield a theistic sense and the 
sense of a real creation of a real world by a real God. Sankara had 
to explain these passages, and he did not always use strictly abso* 
lutist phrases; for, as he admitted three kinds of existence, he coukl 
talk in all kinds of phraseology, but one needed to be warned of the 
phraseology that Sankara had in view at the time, and this was not 
always done. The result has been that there are at least some pas¬ 
sages which appear by themselves to be realistically theistic, others 
which are ambiguous and may be interpreted in both ways, and 
others again which are professedly absolutist. But, if the testimony 
of the great commentators and independent writers of the Sankara 
school be taken, Satikara’s doctrine should be explained in the 
purely monistic sense, and in that alone. Brahman is indeed the 
unchangeable infinite and absolute ground of the emergence, main¬ 
tenance and dissolution of all world-appearance and the ultimate 
truth underlying it. But there are two elements in the appearance 
of the world-phenomena—the ultimate ground, the Brahman, the 
only being and truth in them, and the element of change and 
diversity, the mdyd —by the evolution or transformation of which 
the appearance of “the many” is possible. But from passages like 
those found in Sankara’s bhdsya on the Brahma-sutra, l. i. 2, it might 
appear as if the world-phenomena are no mere appearance, but are 
real, inasmuch as they are not merely grounded in the real, but are 
emanations from the real: the Brahman. But, strictly speaking. 
Brahman is not alone the updddna or the material cause of the 
world, but with avidyd is the material cause of the world, and such 
a world is grounded in Brahman and is absorbed in Him. Vacaspati, 
in his Bhdmati on Sankara’s bhdsya on the same siitra {Brahma- 
sutra, I. 1. 2), makes the same remark^. Prakasatman, in his Pahea- 
pddikd-vivarana, says that the creative functions here spoken of do 

' avidya-sahita-brahmo'padanam jagat brahmany evasti tatraiyva ca tiyate. 
Bhdmati, i. i. a. 
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not essentially appertain to Brahman and an inquiry into the nature 
of Brahman does not mean that he is to be known as being associated 
with these qualities*^. Bhaskara had asserted that Brahman had 
transformed Himself into the world-order, and that this v/as a real 
transformation—prfmflwa—a transformation of His energies into 
the manifold universe. But Prakasatman, in nyecting ihe view of 
parindma, says that, even though the world-appearance be of the 
stuff of mdyd, since this mdyd is associated with Brahman, the world- 
appearance as such is never found to be contradicted or laegated or 
to be non-existing—it is only found that it is not ultimately real''*. 
Mdyd is supported in Brahman; and the world-appearance, being 
transformations of mdyd, is real only as such transformations. It is 
grounded also in Brahman, but its ultimate reality is onl/ so far as 
this ground or Brahman is concerned. So far as the world-appear¬ 
ances are concerned, they are only relatively real as mdyd trans¬ 
formations. I'he conception of the joint causality of Brahman and 
rndyd may be made in three ways; that mdyd and Brahman are like 
two threads twisted together into one thread; or that Brahman, with 
jndyd as its power or sakti, is the cause of the world; or that Brah¬ 
man, being the support of mdyd, is indirectly the cause of [he world®. 
On the latter two views mdyd being dependent on Brahman, the 
work of muyd—-the world—is also dependent on Brahmin; and on 
these two views, by an interpretation like this, purt Brahman 
(suddha-brahma) is the cause of the world. Sarvajnatma muni, who 
also thinks that pure Brahman is the material cause, coaceives the 
function of mdyd not as being joint material cau.se with Brahman, 
but as the instrument or the means through which the causality of 
pure Brahman apjiears as the manifold and diversity of the uni¬ 
verse. But even on this view the stuff of the diversity is the mdyd, 
though such a manifestation of mdyd would have been impossible 
if the ground-caus(^, the Brahman, had been absent*. Ir discerning 
the nature of the causality of Brahman, Prakasatman says that the 
monistic doctrine of Vedanta is upheld by the fact that apart from 

' na hi nimd-Tulha karya-kriyavcsatmakatvam lat-prasava-mltty-dtmakitWiim 
va jijhasya-visuddha-hrahmaiilarj’atam bhuihtum arhati. Pahca-paiHha-vivarima, 
p. 205. 

“ srstes cn svuptidhuu ahhm>a-x>yCivrl 1 atvat sarve ca sopadhika-dharmah svd- 
srayopddhau ahmiliyalaya sa/yd bhmmnti srslir upi sx>arupena nv ISdhynte hnlu 
paramd-rlhii-siityalvd miena. Ibid. p. 206. ^ Ibid. p. 212. 

* Siu'ikp^pa-siinraka, I. 332, 334, arid the commentary Anvuyartha-prakdUkd 
by Ramalirfha. 
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the cause there is nothing in the effect which can be expressed or 
described {upaddna-vyatirekena kdryasya anirupandd advittyataf. 
Thus, in all these various ways in which Sankara’s philosophy has 
been interpreted, it has been universally held by almost all the 
followers of Sankara that, though Brahman was at bottom the 
ground-cause yet the stuff of the world was not of real Brahman 
material, but of mdyd\ and, though all the diversity of the world has 
a relative existence, it has no reality in the true sense of the term in 
which Brahman is real Sankara himself says that the omniscience 
of Brahman consists in its eternal power of universal illumination 
or manifestation {yasya hi sarva-visaydvabhdsana-ksamam jndnatn 
nityam asti). Though there is no action or agency involved in this 
universal consciousness, it is spoken of as being a knowing agent, 
just as the sun is spoken of as burning and illuminating, though the 
sun itself is nothing but an identity of heat and light (pratatausnya- 
prakdsepi savitari dahati prakdsayatiti svdtantrya-vyapadem- 
dariandt...evam asaty api jndna-karmani Brahtnanas tad aiksata 
iti kartrtva-vyapadesa-darsandt). Before the creation of the world 
what becomes the object of this universal consciousness is the in¬ 
definable name and form which cannot be ascertained as “this” or 
“that”^. The omniscience of Brahman is therefore this universal 
manifestation, by which all the creations of mdyd become the know- 
able contents of thought. But this manifestation is not an act of 
knowledge, but a permanent steady light of consciousness by which 
the unreal appearance of mdyd flash into being and are made known. 

Ramanuja’s view is altogether different. He discards the view 
of Sankara, that the cause alone is true and that all effects are false. 

’ Panca-padika-vivarana, p. 221. 

^ Prakasatman refers to several ways in which the relation of Brahman and 
mays has been conceived, e.g. Brahman has maya as His power, and the indi¬ 
vidual souls are all associated with avidya\ Brahman as reflected in maya and 
avidya is the cause of the world (maya-vidya-pratibimbitam brahma jagat-karanam ); 
pure Brahman is immortal, and individual souls are associated with avidya-, 
individual souls have their own illusions of the world, and these through simi¬ 
larity appear to be one permanent world; Brahman undergoes an apparent trans¬ 
formation through His own avidya. But in none of these views is the world 
regarded as a real emanation from Brahman. Fanca-padika-vivaratia, p. 232. 

Regarding the question as to how Brahman could be the cause of beginning¬ 
less Vedas, Prakasatman explains it by supposing that Brahman was the under¬ 
lying reality by which all the Vedas imposed on it were manifested. Ibid. pp. 203, 
231. 

* kirn punas tat-karma? yat prag-utpatter Isvara-jhanasya vifayo bhavaati. 
tattvSnyatvabhyam anirvacanlye ndma~rupe avySkfte vyaciklrpte iti brumati. 
Sankara-bhasya, i. i. 5. 
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One of the reasons adduced for the falsity of the world of effects is 
that the effects do not last. This does not prove their falsehood, but 
only their destructible or non-eternal nature (anityatva). When a 
thing apparently existing in a particular time and space is found to 
be non-existing at that time or in that space, then it is said to be 
false; but, if it is found to be non-existing at a different place and at 
a different time, it cannot be called false, it is only destructible or 
non-eternal. It is tvrong to suppose that a cause cannot suffer trans¬ 
formation; for the associations of time, space, etc., are new ele¬ 
ments which bring in new factors which would naturally cause such 
transformation, d’he effect-thing is neither non-existent nor an 
illusion; for it is perceived as existing in a definite time and place 
after its production from the cause until it is destroyed. There is 
nothing to show that such a perception of ours is wrong. All the 
scriptural texts that speak of the world’s being identical with Brah¬ 
man are true in the sense that Brahman alone is the cause of the 
world and that the effect is not ultimately different frorr the cause. 
When it is said that a jug is nothing but clay, what is meant is that 
it is the clay that, in a specific and particular form or shaoe, is called 
a jug and performs the work of carrying water or the like; but, 
though it does so, it is not a different sub.stance from cl ly. The jug 
is thus a state < f clay itself, and, when this particular state is changed, 
we say that the effect-jug has been destroyed, though the cause, the 
clay, remains the same. Production (ntpalti) means the destruction 
of a previous state and the formation of a new state. Fhe substance 
remains constant through all its states, and it is for this reason that 
the causal doctrine, that the effect exists even before the operation 
of causal instruments, can be said to be true. Of couise, states or 
forms which were non-existent come into being; but, as the states 
have no existimcc independently from the substance in which they 
appear, their new appearance does not affect the causal doctrine 
that the effects are already in existence in the cause. So the one 
Brahman has transformed Himself into the world, and the many 
souls, being {larticular states of Him, are at once one vdth Him and 
yet have a real existence as His parts or states. 

'fhe whole or the Absolute here is Brahman, and it is He who 
has for His body the individual souls and the material world. When 
Brahman exists with its body, the individual souls and the material 
world in a subtler and finer form, it is called the “cause” or Brah- 
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man in tiie causal state (kdrandvasthd). When it exists with its body, 
the world and souls in the ordinary manifested form, it is called 
Brahman in the effect state {kdrydvasthdY. Those who think that 
the effect is false cannot say that the effect is identical with the 
cause; for with them the world which is false cannot be identical 
with Brahman which is reaP. Ramanuja emphatically denies the 
suggestion that there is something like pure being (san-mdtra), more 
ultimately real than God the controller with His body as the 
material world and individual souls in a subtler or finer state as 
cause, as he also denies that God could be regarded as pure being 
{san-mdtra)\ for God is always possessed of His infinite good 
qualities of omniscience, omnipotence, etc. Ramanuja thus sticks 
to his doctrine of the twofold division of matter and the individual 
souls as forming parts of God, the constant inner controller {antar- 
ydmin) of them both. He is xio doubt a sat-kdrya-vadin, but his 
sat-kdrya~vdda is more on the Sainkhya line than on that of the 
Vedanta as interpreted by Sankara, The effect is only a changed 
state of the cause, and so the manifested world of matter and souls 
forming the body of God is regarded as effect only because previous 
to such a manifestation of these as effect they existed in a subtler 
and finer form. But the differentiation of the parts of God as matter 
and soul always existed, and there is no part of Him which is truer 
or more ultimate than this. Here Ramanuja eompletely parts com¬ 
pany with Bhaskara. For according to Bhaskara, though God as 
effect existed as the manifested world of matter and souls, there was 
also God as cause. Who was absolutely unmanifested and undif¬ 
ferentiated as pure being {san-mdtra). God, therefore, always 
existed in this His tripartite form as matter, soul and their con¬ 
troller, and the primitive or causal state and the state of dissolution 
nreant only the existence of matter and souls in a subtler or finer state 
than their present manifest form. But Ramanuja maintains that, as 
there is difference between the soul and the body of a person, and as 
the defects or deficiencies of the body do not affect the soul, so there is 
a marked difference between God, the Absolute controller, and His 
body, the individual souls and the world of matter, and the defects 

* Srt-bhasya, pp. 444, 454, Bombay ed., 1914. 

“ This objection of Rimanuja, however, is not valid; for according to it the 
underlying reality in the effect is identical with the cause. But there is thus truth 
in the criticism, that the doctrine of the “identity of cause and effect” has to be 
given a special and twisted meaning for Sankara’s view. 
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of the latter cannot therefore affect the nature of Brahman. Thus, 
though Brahman has a body, He is partless {niravay ava) and 
absolutely devoid of any karma; for in all Ilis determining efforts 
He has no purpose to serve. He is, therefore, wholly unaffected by 
all faults and remains pure and perfect in Himself, possessing end¬ 
less beneficent qualities. 

In his Vedartha-sarngraha and Vedanta-dipa, Rarnf.nuja tried 
to show how, avoiding Sankara’s absolute monism, he had also to 
keep clear of the systems of Bhaskara and of his own former teacher 
Yadavaprakasa. He could not side with Bhaskara, beciuse Bhas¬ 
kara held that the Brahman was associated with various conditions 
or limitations by which it suffered bondage and with toe removal 
of which it was liberated. He could also not agree with Yadava¬ 
prakasa, who held that Brahman was on the one hand pure and on 
the other hand had actually transformed itself into tfe manifold 
world. Both these views would be irreconcilable with the Upani- 
■sadic texts. 

Veiikatanatha’s treatment of pram&na. 

As the nihilistic Buddhists (hlnya-vadi or madhyamika) are 
supposed to deny the valid existence of any fact or proposition, so 
the Sahkarites also may be supposed to suspend their judgment on 
all such questions. In the preliminary portions of bis Khandana- 
khanda-khddya, in answer to the question whether all discussions 
(kathd) must presuppose the previous admission of validity and 
invalidity as really referring to facts and propositions, Irriharsa says 
that no such admission is indispensable; for a discussion can be 
conducted by the mutual agreement of the contending persons to 
respect certain principles of reality or unreality as decided by the 
referee {madhyastha) of the debate, without entering into the ques¬ 
tion of their ultimate validity. Even if validity or invalidity of 
certain principles, facts, or propositions, were admitted, then also 
the mutual agreement of the contending persons to t rese or other 
principles, as ruled by the referee, would be an indispensable pre¬ 
liminary to all discussionsb As against these views \enkatanatha, 

^ na ca pramanadlndm saitd'pi ilthaftt eva tdhhydm angikartu-n uciUi; tadria- 
vyavahdro-myamu-inntrenaiva kathd-pravrtty-upapatteh. prdmcrtddt-sattdm ab- 
hyupetyd* pi tnihd-tjyarahdra-niyoma-vyatireke kafhd-pravrttiji vind tattva- 
nirnayasyn jay\uyn vd ahhilasitasya kathakayor aparyavasdndt, etc. Khandana^ 
khanda-khadyciy p. ;j5. 
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the best-reputed philosopher of the Ramanuja school, seeks to de¬ 
termine the necessity of the admission of validity (pramdnya) or 
invalidity (a-prdmdnya) as naturally belonging to certain propor¬ 
tions or facts, as a preliminary to our quest of truth or objective and 
knowable facts. If the distinction of valid and invalid propositions 
is not admitted, then neither can any thesis be established, nor can 
practical affairs run on. But, though in this way the distinction 
between valid and invalid propositions has to be admitted on the 
basis of its general acceptance by people at large, yet their real 
nature has still to be examined. Those who deny such a distiiiction 
can have four alternative views, viz. that all propositions are valid, 
that all propositions are invalid, that all propositions mutually 
contradict one another, or that all propositions are doubtful. If all 
propositions are valid, then the negation of such a proposition is 
also valid, which is self-contradictory; if they are all invalid, then 
even such a proposition is invalid and hence no invalidity can be 
asserted. As to the third alternative, it may be pointed out that in¬ 
valid propositions can never contradict the valid ones. If one valid 
proposition restricts the sphere of another valid proposition, this 
does not mean contradiction. A valid proposition has not to depend 
on other propositions for making its validity realized; for a valid 
proposition guarantees its own validity. Lastly, if you doubt every¬ 
thing, at least you do not doubt that you doubt; so then you are not 
consistent in saying that you doubt everything; for at least in one 
point you are certain, viz. that you doubt everything^. Thus it has 
to be admitted that there are two classes of propositions, valid and 
invalid. But, though the general distinction between valid and 
invalid propositions be admitted, yet proper inquiry, investigation, 
or examination, is justified in attempting to determine whether any 
particular proposition is valid or invalid. That only is called a 
pramdna which leads to valid knowledge.^ In the case of perception, 
for example, those which would lead to valid knowledge would be 
defectless eyes, mind-contact as attention, proper proximity of the 
object, etc., and these would jointly constitute pramdna. But in the 

^ This remark naturally reminds one of Descartes —sarvam sandigdham iti te 
nipuifasydsti nikayah, samsayas ca na sandigdhah sandigdhadvaita-vadinah. 
Nyaya-parUuddhi. p. 34. Chowkhamba s.s. 

^ A distinction is here made between karana-pramanya and airaya-pramanya 
(pramdkayasya ihiarapia pramdtfyam anglkrtam). Nydya-sara commentary on 
Nyayu-pariiuddhi by ^Inivasa, p. 35. 
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case of testimony it is the faultlessness of the speaker thar consti¬ 
tutes the validity of the knowledge. The scriptures are valid because 
they have been uttered by God, Who has the right knowledge of 
things. The validity of the Vedas is not guaranteed by absence of 
defect in our instruments of knowledge. Whatever that may be, 
the ultimate determination of pramdna is through pramd, or right 
knowledge, d’hat by which one can have right knowledg; is pra¬ 
mdna. Vedas are valid, because they are uttered by God, Who has 
right knowledge. So it is the rightness of knowledge that ultimately 
determines the validity of pramdmP. 

Vatsya Srinivasa, a succes.sor of Vehkatanatha of the Flamanuja 
school, defines pramdna as the most efficient instrument amongst a 
collocation of causes forming the immediate, invariable and un¬ 
conditional antecedents of any right knowledge {pramd). Thus, in 
the case of perception, for example, the visual organ is a pramdna 
which leads to light visual knowledge, through its intermediary 
active operation (azmntara-vydpdra) —the sense-contact of the eye 
with its objects®. Jayanta, the celebrated Nyaya writer, had, how¬ 
ever, expressed a ditferent view on the point in his Nydya-manjarl. 
lie held that no member in a collocation of causes producing the 
effect could be considered to be more efficient or important than 
the other memf'ers. I'he efficiency {atUaya) of the caufal instru¬ 
ments means their power of producing the effect, and t lat power 
belongs to all the members jointly in the collocation of rauses; so 
it is the entire collocation of causes producing right knowledge that 
is to be admitted as its instrument or pramdna^. Even subject and 
object cannot be regarded as more important; for they manifest 
themselves onl) through the collocating causes producing the de¬ 
sired relation between the subject and the objeef*. With Vyaya this 


' karann-firdmJnyoxya (Uroya-prilmi/tiyasyn ea jvdna-pramanyn-dhlna-jnana- 
tvdt tad uhlmyn-pnirndnya-siddhy-artlium api indnu-prarnanyam < i’a vicaranlyam. 
Nydya-stlrn. p. -js 

“ pramn-korandm prumdmmi ity uhtam rli/lryiiik sidiihavia-sdre pramo- 
tpddtikii-sdma^yl-tT'ndhye yad dtisayenu promfi-^ididkant tat ttayvh kdranamt 
atisnyos rn vydpdruh. y nd dhi ynd janayilvuiva yad jaanyct tat tat fa iasydvdntara- 
■vydpdTdh. sdhxdtl: tri-prnmdyd imhiyam hdranam iridriyd-rthn-snntyif;o ’vdntara- 
xydpdruh. Raniaruj;i, Siddhauta-saipardha. (lovt. Oriental MS. ISo. 4988. 

’ sa fa snnidfry-nnlar-^alasya mi kasyarid eknsya hdrakinyi- kalhayitum 
pdrycte, idmagryds lu so'tisayah suvacah umnihitd cel sdmagri .aaipannam er.'O 
phdlam iti. Nydya-manjarl, p. 13. 

* sdhalyu-prasdda-tahdha-pramiti-samhandha-nihnndhanah pfandtr-pramey- 
ayor mukhyu-svarupa-ldbhah. Ihid. p. 14. 
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collocation of causes consists of ideational and non-ideational 
(bodhabodka-svabhava) factors!. 

If the view of the Vedanta-paribhasd is to be accepted, then the 
Sahkarite view also is very much like the Ramanuja view on this 
point; for both Dhannarajadhvarindra and Ramakrsna agree in de¬ 
fining/>raffzaw« as the instrument of right knowledge. In the case 
of visual perception or the like the visual or the other sense organs 
are regarded as pramdna; and the sense-contact is regarded as the 
operation of this instrument. 

The difference between the Nyaya view and the Ramanuja view 
consists in this, that, while the Nyaya gives equal importance to all 
members of the collocation, the Ramanuja view distinguishes that 
only as the instrumental cause which is directly associated with the 
active operation (vydpdra). Even the Sahkarites agree with such a 
productive view of knowledge; for, though they believe conscious¬ 
ness to be eternal and unproduced, yet they also believe the states 
of consciousness (vrtti-jndnd) to be capable of being produced. 
Both the Ramanuja and the Sankara beliefs accept the productive 
view of knowledge in common with the Nyaya view, because with 
both of them there is the objective world standing outside the sub¬ 
ject, and perceptual knowledge is produced by the sense-organs 
when they are in operative contact with the external objects. 
A distinction, however, is made in the Ramanuja school between 
kdrana (cause) and karana (important instrument), and that cause 
which is directly and intimately associated with certain operations 
leading to the production of the effect is called a karana'^. It is for 
this reason that, though the Ramanuja view may agree regarding 
the sdmagrl, or collocation as causes, in some sense it regards only 
the sense-organ as the chief instrument; the others are accessories 
or otherwise helpful to production. 

There are Buddhists also who believe that it is the joint colloca¬ 
tion of mental and extra-mental factors of the preceding moment 
which produce knowledge and external events of the later moment; 
but they consider the mental factors to be directly producing know¬ 
ledge, whereas the e.xtra-rnental or external objects are mere ac¬ 
cessories or exciting agents. Knowledge on this view is determined 

‘ bodhd-bodha-svabhfwa samagri pramanam. Nydya-mafijari, p. 15. 

“ tut-karandn/m madhye yad atuayena k/lryotpadakam tat karanam. Rama- 
nuja-siddhanla-samgraha. Govt. Oriental MS. No. 4988. 
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a priori from within, though the influence of the external objects is 
not denied. With reference to the operation of causality in the ex¬ 
ternal world, they believe that, though the mental elements of the 
present moment influence them as accessories, immediate causal 
operation is to be sought among the external objects themselves. 
The mental and extra-mental elements of the preceding moment 
jointly determine every phenomenon of the later moment in the 
world, whether mental or physical; but in the determination of the 
occurrence of knowledge, the mental factors predominatf:, and the 
external factors are accessories. In the determination of external 
phenomena mental elements are accessories and the external causes 
are immediate instruments. I’hus, in the production of knowledge, 
though the specific external objects may be regarded as accessory 
causes, their direct and immediate determinants are mental 
elements b 

The idealistic Buddhists, the vijndna-vadins, who do not dis¬ 
tinguish between ideas and their objects, consider that it is the 
formless ideas that assume difl'erent fonns as “blue,” ‘ red,” etc.; 
for they do not believe in any external objects other than these 
ideas, and so it is these ideas in diverse forms and nor the sense- 
organs or other collocations which are called pramamis. No dis¬ 
tinction is here made between pramana and pramdnn-phala or the 
result of the process oipramma'^. They, however, fail to explain the 
difference that exists between the awareness and its ofject. 

I'he Mimamsaka school of Ktimariia thinks that, following the 
soul-sen.se-mind-object contact, there is a process or an act (jndna- 
vydpdra) which, though not directly perceived, has tc. be accepted 
as an operation which immediately leads to the manifestation of 
objects of knowledge [artha-drstata or visaya-prakdsatd). It is this 
unperceived, but logically inferred, act of knowlecige or jiidna- 

' jiidna-jonmani jndnam updddna-knrattavt arthah sahakiiri-kaTanam artha- 
janmani ca artha iipaddna-karanam jndnam siihakdri-kdranarn. Nydya-manjarl, 
P- *5- 

The objection against this view as raised by Jayanta is ttis, that, if both 
mental and physical entities and events are determined by the |oint operation of 
mental-physical entities of the preceding moments, we ask v/hat determines the 
fact that one is mental and the other physical, that one is perceiver and the other 
perceived. 

“ nirdkdrasya bodha-rupasya nlla-pltady-aneka-visuya-sadhdraifatvad jana- 
katvasya ca laksur-adav apt bhdvend’iiprasangdt tad-dkdrafaa-krtam eva jfidna^ 
karma-niyamam avagacchantah sakdra-mjiidnatn pramdnam . orthas tu sdkdra- 
jndna-tadinc nu samasty eva. Ibid, p, i6. 
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vydpdra that is called pramdna^. Jayanta, of course, would not 
tolerate such an unperceived operation or act of knowledge; for, 
according to Nyaya, the only kind of action that is accepted is the 
molecular motion or vibration (parispanda or calana) produced by a 
collocation of causes (kdraka-cakra)^. 

The Jains, however, repudiate the idea of the combined 
causality of the collocation, or of any particular individual cause 
such as any sense-organ, or any kind of sense-contact with re¬ 
ference to sense-knowledge, or of any other kind of knowledge. 
Thus Prabhacandra contends in his Prameya-kamala-martanda 
that none of the so-called individual causes or collocations of causes 
can lead to the production of knowledge. For knowledge is wholly 
independent and self-determined in leading us to our desired ob¬ 
jects or keeping us away from undesirable objects, and in no sense 
can we attribute it to the causal operation of the sense-organs or 
collocations of sense-organs and other entities. I'hus knowledge 
(jndna) should itself be regarded as pratndna, leading us to our 
desired objects®. 

I'he whole point in these divergent views regarding pramdnas 
consists in the determination of the nature of the relation of the 
sense-organs, the objects and other accessoiy circumstances to the 
rise of knowledge. As we have seen, knowledge is in the Ramanuja 
view regarded as the product of the operation of diverse causal 
entities, among which in the case of sense-perception the sense- 
organs play the most important, direct and immediate part. Both 
the Jains and the idealistic Buddhists (though they have important 
and most radical differences among themselves) agree in holding 
the view of self-determination of knowledge independent of the 
sense-organs or the operation of objective entities which become 
the objects of knowledge and are revealed by it. 

nanyathd hy m tha-sadbhavo drftaff sann upapadyate 
jfianam cennetyatah pascal pramanam upajdyate. 

^loka-vdrttika, Siirfya-vada, 178. 

Jayanta also says phaldnumeyo jndrta-vyaparo jndnadi-sabda-vacyah pramanam. 
Nyaya-mafijarl, p. 17. 

® tasmdt karaka-cakrerta calata janyate phalam, 

na punas calandd anyo vyapara upalabhyate. Ibid. p. 20. 

* tato'nya-nirapeksataya svartha-paricchinnam sadhakatamatvat jndnam eva 
pramanam. Prameya-kamala-martanda, p. 5. 
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Venkatanatha’s treatment of Doubt. 

Venkatan itha defines doubt as the appearance of two or more 
alternatives (which are in themselves incompatiblei owing to the 
non-perception of their specific contradictory qualities and the per¬ 
ception of some general characteristics common to them both; e.g. 
when a tall thing only is seen, which may be either a man or a 
stump, both of which it could not be, they being entii ely different 
from one another. So the two alternatives are not to be entirely 
different, and from what is seen of the object it cannot be knowm 
that it must be the one and not the other, and this causi;s the doubt. 
Venkatanatha tries to justify this analysis of doubt by referring to 
other earlier .juthorities who regarded doubt as an oscillating ap¬ 
prehension in which the mind goes from one alternative to another 
(dola-vegavad atra sphurana-kramah), since it would be contra¬ 
dictory that the same object should be two different things at the 
same time. The author of the Atma-siddhi has therefore described 
it as the loose contact of the mind with two or more things in quick 
succession {bahubhir-yugapad a-drdha-samyogah). Doubt may arise 
either from tlie apprehension of common characterist cs—such as 
from tallness, whether the object perceived be a tree stump or a 
man—or from not having been able to decide between the relative 
strength of the various opposite and different possibilities suggested 
by what is perceived or otherwise known {a-grhyamdna-bala- 
tdratamya-viruddhd-neka-jndpako-posthdpanam iha~mpratipattih). 
So, whenever there are two or more possibilities, none of which can 
be ruled out without further verification, there is doubt^. 

‘ n'hc Nyaya analysis of doubt, as found in ViUsyayuna's bhdsra, I. 11.33, is as 
follows: When the common chaiactcristics of two possible things are noticed, 
but not the specific quality which would decide for the one or ihe other, the 
anguish of the mind in determining or deciding in favour of the one or the other 
is called doubt. Doubt may also arise from contiicting opinions {lipratipatteh), 
e.g., some say that there is a soul, while others hold that there is nt' soul. Doubt 
may also arise from the perception ot determining qualities (production through 
division, vibhdt'ajiitiua which a thing (e.g, sounoi) has in commen with other 
things (e.g. substance, attributes, and actions). Doubt may arise tfr m perception 
of things which may he illusorily perceived even when non-existent (e.g, water in 
mirage), out of a desire for certainty and also from a non-pertept ion of things 
(which may yet be there, though non-evident), out of a desire to r iscover some 
traits by which one could be certain whether the thing was thert or not. The 
special contribution of Venkatanatha consists in giving a general analysis of doubt 
as a state of the nind instead of the specification of the five specific forms of 
doubt. Venkatanatha points out that doubt need not he of five kinds only but 
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Thus, doubt arises between a true and a false perception as 
when I perceive a face in the mirror, but do not know whether it is 
a real face or not until it is decided by an attempt to feel it by 
touch. So, between valid and invalid inference, when 1 judge from 
smoke that the hill is on fire, and yet through not perceiving any 
light doubt that it is on fire; between opposition of scriptural texts, 
“jiva has been said to be different from Brahman and to be one 
with it,” whether then t\\e. jtva is different from Brahman or one 
with it; between conflicting authorities (e.g. the Vauenka philo¬ 
sophers and the Upanisadic doctrines) such as “are the senses 
material or are they the products of the ego ? ” Between perception 
and inference (e.g. in the case of the illusory perception of yellow 
conch-shell, the perceiving of it as yellow and the inferring that it 
could not be yellow because it is a conch-shell and hence the doubt, 
whether the conch-shell is white or yellow, and so forth). 

In referring to the view of Varadanarayana in his Prajna- 
paritrana, Vehkatanatha says that the threefold division of doubt 
that he made, due to perception of common characteristics, appre¬ 
hension of different alternatives, and the opposition of scholars and 
authorities, is in imitation of the Nyaya ways of looking at doubt', 
for the last two forms were essentially the same. Vehkafanatha 
further refutes the Nyaya view of doubt in which Vatsyayana, in 
explaining Nydya-sutra, i. ii. 23, says that there can be doubt even 
from special distinguishing qualities. Thus, earth has smell as a 
distinctive characteristic which is not possessed either by eternal 
substances, such as self, or by non-eternal substances, such as 
water, etc.; and there can naturally be a doubt whether earth, being 
different from eternal substances, is non-eternal, or whether, being 
different from non-eternal substances, it is eternal. Vehkatanatha 
points out that here doubt does not take place owing to the fact that 
earth possesses this distinguishing quality. It is simply because the 
possession of smell is quite irrelevant to the determination of 
eternity or non-eternity, as it is shared by both eternal and non¬ 
can be of many kinds which, however, all agree in this, that in all states of doubt 
there is an oscillation of the mind from one alternative to another, due to the in¬ 
determination of the relative strength of the different possible alternatives on 
account of the perception of merely certain common characteristics without their 
specific determining and decisive features. 

^ sadharana-krter drstyS’nekd-kara-grahat tathd 

vipascitdm vivadde ca tridhd mmsaya ifyate. 

Prajnd-pariirdna, quoted in Nydya-pariiuddhi, p. 62. 
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eternal substances. Doubt would continue until a distinguishing 
characteristic, such as is possessed by eternal or non-(;ternal sub¬ 
stances alone, is (bund in earth (vyaiireki-nirtipana-vilambdt), on 
the strength of wliich it could be determined whether it is eternal 
or not. Veiikatanatha, in various illustrations, shows that doubt 
consists essentially of an oscillation of the mind, due tD indecision 
between two ])ossible alternatives. lie would admit even such in¬ 
quiries as “What may be the name of this tree?” as doubt, and not 
mere indecision or want of knowledge {an-adhyavasdya). Such in¬ 
quiries can rightly be admitted as doubts; for they involve doubt 
regarding two or more alternative names, which are vaguely waver¬ 
ing in the mind and which are followed by a desire to settle or de¬ 
cide in favour of one or the other. So here also thete is a want of 
settlement between two alternatives, due to a failure to find the 
determining factor {avacchedakd-darmnat an-marchinna-koti- 
visesah). Such a state of oscillation might naturally enc: in a mental 
reckoning in favour of or against the po.ssible or probable alternatives, 
which is called uha (but which must be distinguished from iiha as 
tarka in connection with inference), which leads to the I'esolution of 
doubt into probability*. However, Anantarya, a later A'riter of the 
Ramanuja school, further described doubt as being a state of mind in 
which one perceived only that something lay before liim, but did 
not notice any of its specific features, qualities or characters 
{puro-vrtti~mdtram a-grfiUa-tdxesanam anubkuyate). C^nly the two 
alternatives (e.g. “a tree stump or a man”— sthdnu-purusau) are 
remembered. According to the Sarvdrtha-siddhi, the imperfect 
observation of something before us rouses its corresponding sub¬ 
conscious impression (samskdra), which, in its turn, rouses the sub¬ 
conscious impressions leading to the simultaneous revival in one 
sweep of memon,' of the two possible alternatives of v/hich neither 
could be decided upon^. I'he point disputed in this connection is 
between a minority party of interpreters, who think that the per¬ 
ception of something in front of us rouses an impression which in 
its turn rouses two different subconscious impressions leading to 

^ uhas tu prdyah purusendfienabhtwitavyam ity-ddi-rupa ekii-loti-saha-carita” 
hhuyo-dhanna-darkindd anudbhutd-nya-kotikah sa eva. 

Nyaya-parimddhiy p. 68. Chowkhamba. 

® puro-vrtty imuhhava-janita-samskdrena koti-dvayo-pastditi hetu-sat/tskard^ 
hhydm ca yugapad-eka-sntaramim samsaytt-sthalesvlkriyata iti aar’jd-rtha-siddhau 
uhtam, Anantarya’s Jndna-ydthdrihya-vdda. Govt. Oriental MS . No. 4884. 
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one memory joining up the two alternative entities (e.g. tree-stump 
and man), and a majority party, who think that the perception of 
something in front of us leads directly to the memory of two 
different alternatives, which is interpreted as doubt. The former 
view, by linking up the two memories in one act of knowledge, 
supposes the oscillating movement to be one act of judgment and 
so holds the opinion that in doubt also there is the false substitution 
of one judgment for another, which is in accordance with the 
anyathd-khyati (illegitimate substitution of judgments) theory of 
illusion. The latter view, which holds that there are two separate 
rnemories of the two possible alternatives, interprets Ramanuja as 
an upholder of realism of knowledge {jiidna-ydthdrthya-vada), or 
the view that whatever is known or perceived has an objective and 
a real basis. 

Error and Doubt according to Vehka^natha. 

Error is defined by Venkatanatha as occurring when one or 
more incompatible characters are predicted of an entity without 
any notion of their incompatibility or contradictions. It is gener¬ 
ally due to a wrong psychological tendency in association with other 
vicious perceptual data, as in the case of the perception of the 
conch-shell as yellow, the perception of one big moon as small and 
two, the relativistic (anekdnta) assertion of contradictory predicates 
with reference to one thing or the predication of both reality and 
unreality in regard to world-appearance by the Sahkarites^. Doubt, 
on the other hand, occurs when a perceived characteristic is not 
incompatible in predication with regard to two or more entities 
which are felt to be exclusive and opposed to one another, and 
which therefore cannot both at the same time be affirmed. This 
state is therefore described by some as an oscillatory movement of 
the mind from one pole to another. Decision results from a uni¬ 
polar and firm direction of mind to one object; doubt results from 
a multipolar oscillation, as has been set forth in the Atma-siddhi. 
Absence of firmness of the direction of the mind is due to the natural 
constitution of mind, which has necessarily to reject a particular 
alternative before it can settle down in its opposite. Bhattarakaguru 
repeats the same idea in his Tattva-ratndkara, when he defines 


^ See Nyaya-parisuciclhi, pp. 54--S, 
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doubt as the association of two contrary or contradi itory qualities 
with any particular entity. Doubt, according to Veiikatanatha, is 
of two kinds: from samdna-dharma and from vipraiipatti, i.e. when 
different in<lications point to two or more conclu.sio is and the re¬ 
lative strength of these indications cannot be conclusively decided. 
The condition of doubt in the first case is the uncertainty caused 
by the fact that two contrary possibilities, the relative strength of 
which cannot lie determined on account of certain similar traits 
[samdna-dharma-vipratipattihhyam), claim affirmation. Thus, when 
we see something tall before us, two possibilities may arise—the 
tall object may be a man or a post, since both these are tall. When 
the relative strength of the different sources of knowledge, e.g. 
perception, illusion, inference, testimony, etc., leading to different 
conclusions (a-grhyamdna-bala-tdrataniya) cannot be determined, 
both claim iffirmation with regard to the same object or conclusion, 
and doubt arises as to which is to be accepted. 'J’hus, when one sees 
in the mirror the image of one’s face, which is not c orroborated by 
touch, there arises the doubt as to the reality of the reflection. 
Again, there may be a doubt arising from two possible inferences 
regarding the existence of fire in the hill I roin smoke, rnd its possible 
non-existence from the existence of light. Again, as there are texts 
in the Upanisads some of which are monistic and otliers dualistic, a 
doubt may arise as to which is the right view of the Jpanisads, and 
so forth. Doubt may also arise from two opposing contentions, 
such as those of the atomists and the Upanisadisti; regarding the 
question as to whether the senses have sprung from matter or from 
the ego. It may also arise regarding the opposing as sertions of two 
ordinary individuals; between perception (e.g. illusory perception of 
conch-shell as yellow) and inference which indicates that the conch- 
shell cannot be yellow; between perception of the self as an em¬ 
bodied being and the scriptural testimony concerning the self as 
atomic. 

Doubt may also arise between inferential knowledge of the 
world as atomic and the scriptural knowledge of the world as having 
Brahman as its substance. The Naiyayikas, however, think that 
doubt can also arise regarding the two different contentions of 
opposing parties^. Vehkatanatha points out that both the Nydya- 

' samami-nckii-dharmo-papatter jnpratipatter upalahdky-anupalabdhy-avy- 
avasthdtas cii vistfd-pekso vimariah satnsayah. Nydya-sutr.i, i. i. 23. The in- 
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siitra and the Prajnd-paritrdna are wrong in giving the perception 
of similar traits (samana-dharma) and of special characteristics 
{aneka-dharma) as two independent reasons for the origin of doubt^. 
The explanation given with regard to the doubt arising from a 
special characteristic such as odorousness is that, as this charac¬ 
teristic is not possessed by non-eternal substances, one may be led 
to think of including earth under eternal substances; and, again, as 
this characteristic is not to be found in any of the eternal sub¬ 
stances, one may be led to include earth under non-eternal sub¬ 
stances. But the doubt here is due not to the perception of a special 
characteristic, but to the delay of the mind in determining the 
ultimate differentia (vyatireki-nirupana-vilambdi) which may 
justify one in including it under either of them. Odorousness as 
such is not an indispensable condition of either eternality, or non- 
eternality; so naturally an inquiry arises regarding such common 
features in eternal or non-eternal substances as may be possessed 
by the odorous earth and may lead to a classification. The doubt 
here is due not to the fact that odorousness is a special charac¬ 
teristic of earth, but to the fact that earth possesses such charac¬ 
teristics as are possessed by eternal things on the one hand and by 
non-eternal things on the other. Even when it is urged that the 
odorous character distinguishes earth from eternal and non-eternal 

terpretation given by Uddyotakara is that in all cases of doubt there are three 
factors, viz, knowledge of the (i) common or (a) special features, (3) opposite 
assertions and contending persons associated with a non-determinate state of 
mind due to the want of definite realization of any of the contrary possibilities, 
and a hankering to know the differentia. Uddyotakara thinks that doubt can arise 
not only from a conflict of knowledge, but also from a conflict of opinions of con¬ 
tending persons, vipratipattih being interpreted by him as vddi-vipratipattih. 
This view is also held by the Prajnd-paritrdna by Varadavi^nu Misra, as is 
evident from the following Uoka: 

sadharand-krter drffyd-nekd-kdra-grahdt tathd, 
vipaicitdrn vivdddc ca tridhd sanisaya ifyate. 

Prajnd-paritrdna, quoted in the Nyaya-parUuddhi, p. 61. 
This view is criticized by Venkatanatha as a blind acceptance of the Nydya view. 

* As an example of doubt arising from perception of similar traits, VatsySyana 
gives the example of man and post, in which the common traits (viz. height, etc.) 
are visible, but the differentia remains unnoticed. The example given by him of 
doubt arising from perception of special characteristics is that odorousness, the 
special character of earth, is not characteristic of dravya (substance), karma 
(action), and guna (quality), and this may rouse a legitimate doubt as to whether 
earth is to be classed as substance, quality, or action. Similarly, from the special 
characteristic of odorousness of earth a doubt may arise as to whether earth is 
eternal or non-eternal, since no other eternal or non-eternal thing has this 
characteristic. 
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substances and that this is the cause of doubt, it may be pointed out 
that doubt is due not to this distinguishing characteristic, but to the 
fact that eartli possesses qualities common to both eternal and non¬ 
eternal subst.mct's. There are some who think that doubt through 
vipratipatti (i.e. through uncertainty arising from reasoned asser¬ 
tions of contt nding persons) may also be regarded as a case of doubt 
from saniana-dharma (i.e. perception of similar traits), because the 
opposed assertions have this similarity amongst themselves that 
they are all held as true by the respective contending persons. 
Venkatanatha, however, does not agree with this. He holds that 
doubt here does not arise merely on the strength of the fact that the 
opposed assertions are held as true by the contending persons, but 
because of our remembering the diverse reasons in support of such 
assertions w hen the relative strength of such reasons or possi¬ 
bilities of validity cannot be definitely ascertained. Thus, viprati¬ 
patti has to be accepted as an independent source of doubt. Doubt 
arises generally between two possible alternatives; but there may 
be cases in which two doubts merge together and appear as one 
complex doubt. Thus, when it is known that one or other of two 
persons is a thief, but not which of them, there maj be a doubt— 
“this man or that man is a thief”. In such a case there are two 
doubts; “this man may or may not be a thief” and ‘ that man may 
or may not be a thief,” and these merge together to form the com¬ 
plex doubt {samsaya-dvaya-samahara). The need of admitting a 
complex doubt may, however, vanish, if it is interpreted as a case 
where the quality of being a thief is doubted between two indi¬ 
viduals. Doubt, however, involves in it also an assertory aspect, in 
so far as it implies that, if one of the alternatives is. ruled out, the 
other must be affirmed. But, since it cannot be ascertained which 
of them is ruled out, there arises the doubt. There is, however, no 
opposition between doubt and the as,sertory attitude; for all doubts 
imply that the doubtful property must belong to one or other of the 
alternatives^. 

But there may be cases in which the two alternatives may be 
such that the doubtful property is not in reality affirmable of either 
of them, and this is different from those cases in which the alter¬ 
natives are such that, if the doubtful property is negated of the one, 

' sarvasminn apt samsaye dharmy-avtsadau nirnayasya duUyajatvdt. Nyaya^ 
parimddhi, ■>. 66. 
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it is in reality affirmable of the other. From these two points of 
view we have further twofold divisions of doubt. Thus, when a 
volume of smoke arising from a heap of grass on fire is subject of 
doubt as being either an elephant or a hill, in this case negation of 
one alternative does not imply the actual affirmation of the other. 
Uncertainty (an-adhyavasaya, e.g. “what may be the name of this 
tree?”) cannot be regarded as an independent state of mind; for 
this also may be regarded as a case of doubt in which there is un¬ 
certainty between a number of possible alternative names with which 
the tree may be associated. It seems, however, that Venkatanatha 
has not been able to repudiate satisfactorily the view of those who 
regard uncertainty or inquiry as a separate state of mind. Vha (in 
the sense of probability such as “that must be a man”) does not 
involve any oscillation of the mind between two poles, but sets forth 
an attitude of mind in which the possibility of one side, being far 
stronger, renders that alternative an object of the most probable 
affirmation and so cannot be classed as doubt. Where such a pro¬ 
bable affirmation is brought about through perception, it is in¬ 
cluded under perception, and when through inference it is included 
under inference. 

Venkatanatha, following Ramanuja, admits only three/)raOTanar, 
viz. perception, inference, and scriptural testimony. Ramanuja, 
however, in his commentary on the Gitd^, includes intuitive yogic 
knowledge as a separate source of knowledge; but Venkatanatha 
holds that intuitive yogic knowledge should be included under per¬ 
ception, and its separate inclusion is due to the fact that the yogic 
perception reveals a special aspect of perception^. Correct memory 
is to be regarded as a valid pramdna. It should not be classed as an 
independent source of knowledge, but is to be included within the 
pramdna which is responsible for memory (e.g. perception)®. 

Meghanadari, in discussing the claim of memory to be regarded 
as pramdna, says that memory satisfies the indispensable condition 
of pramdna that it must not depend upon anything else for its self¬ 
manifestation; for memory, being spontaneous, does not depend 

^ jnanam indriya-linga-gama-yogajo vastu-niscayak. Gtta-bhdsya, 15. 15. 

Visnucitta also, in his Prameya-samgraha, holds that RamSnuja admitted 
only three pramanas. 

* This view has been supported by Bhattarakaguru in his Tattva-ratndkara. 
VaradavUnu Misra, in his Prajiid-pariirana, includes divya (i.e. intuitive know¬ 
ledge through the grace of God) and svayam-siddha (natural omniscience) as 
separate sources of knowledge, but they are also but modes of perception. 
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upon anything else for its manifestation. It is true, no doubt, that 
the revelation of objects in memory depends upon the fact of their 
having been perceived before, but the functioning of memory is 
undoubtedly spontaneous’. But it may be argued that, since the 
objects revealed in memory can never be manifested if they were 
not perceived before, memory, though partly valid in so far as its 
own functioning is concerned, is also invalid so far as the revelation 
of the object is concerned, since this depends on previous percep¬ 
tion and cannot, therefore, be regarded as spontaneous manifesta¬ 
tion, which is the indispensable condition of a pranidna. To this 
Meghanadari’s re]>ly is that the criticism is not sound; for the 
spontaneous manifestation is also at the same time revelation of the 
object remembered, and hence the revelation of the remembered 
object does nol depend on any other condition. Memory, therefore, 
is valid both in its own manifestation and in the rev^etation of its 
object. It ma) be pointed out in this connection that the revelation 
of knowledge necessarily implies the revelation of the object also. 
The revelation of the object should not, therefore, be regarded as 
depending on any other condition, it being spontaneously given 
with the reve ations of knowledge^. 

In many other systems of philosophy the definition of Sipramd7m 
involves the condition that the object apprehended should be such 
that it was not known before {(in-adhigaUl-rtha'gantr), since in these 
systems memory is excluded from the status of pramina. Megha- 
nadari objects to this. He says that the condition imposed does 
not state clearly whether the apprehension of the object which is 
intended to be ruled out should be of the perceiver or of other per¬ 
sons. In the case of permanent objects such as the self or the sky 
these have all been perceived by many persons, and yet the validity 
of the perception or inference of the present knower is not denied®. 
It also canne t be said that the object of valid perception or inference 
should be such that it has not been perceived before by the present 
perceiver; for when a person seeks to find out an object which he 
knew before and perceives it, such a perception W')ild be invalid; 
and similarly, when an object perceived by the eyt is re-perceived 

^ st'ii-f!{>hurnne pr(imaTul-fitara~sd~pekuitva-hh<lvat visayn-tphurana eva hi- 
Ktnrtfh purvn-nuhhHt(i-hhii''d-peksd. Me^^hanailari’s Naya-ihu-mani. 

^ jHiina-sphilrtiViul Hs(2yasyapi sphurfih. fhiii. 

^ sthuyitv.^nd-hhirTinid-kdsn-iivh purvnir avafjattitxia'Satnblavdt tud-vifayd- 
fiutt/dtidder i 7 prdTH<iny(i~prii 5 a 7 i^dt. Ihtd. 
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by touch, the tactile perception will be invalid^. The reply is often 
given (e.g. Dharmartjadhvarindra in his Vedanta-pari-bhasa) that, 
when an object known before is again perceived, it has a new 
temporal character, and so the object may be regarded as new and 
thus its later perception may be regarded as valid. Meghanadari’s 
criticism against this is that, if the new temporal character can con¬ 
stitute the newness of the object, then all objects will be new, in¬ 
cluding memory. Hence there will be nothing which would be 
ruled out by the condition that the object must be new {an- 
adhigatdrtha-gantr). 

There are others who hold that the validity of a pramdna of any 
particular sense-knowledge, or of inference, is conditioned by the 
fact of its being attested by the evidence of other senses, as in the 
case where a visual perception is corroborated by the tactile. These 
philosophers regard corroboration (a~vtsamvaditva) as an in¬ 
dispensable condition of the validity of pramdna. Meghanadari 
criticizes this by pointing out that on such a view the validity of 
each pramdna would have to depend upon others, and thus there 
would be a vicious circle'^. Moreover, the determinate knowledge 
of the Buddhists, which is corroborative, would, under the sup¬ 
position, have to be regarded as a pramdna. 

Unlike Vehkatanatha, Meghanadari holds that Ramanuja ad¬ 
mitted five pramdnas, viz. perception, inference, analogy, scripture 
and implication. 

Perception is defined by Veiikatanatha as direct intuitive know¬ 
ledge (sdksdtkdri-pramd). This may be regarded either as a special 
class of cognition (jdti-rupa) or knowledge under special conditions 
{upddhi-rupa). It is indefinable in its own nature, which can only 
be felt by special self-consciousness as perception (jndna-svabhdva- 
visesah svdtma-sdkdkah). It may be negatively defined as knowledge 
which is not generated by other cognitions, as in the case of in¬ 
ference or verbal knowledge ana memory®. Varadavisnu also, in 
his Mdna-ydthdtmya-nirnaya, has defined perception as clear and 

* sva-viditasya'rthasya sattva-nvesane pratyak^d-der a-prdmanya-prasafigac 
cakfUfd drsfa-visaye draisye sparianasyd'pramanya-prasangdt. Meghanadari’s 
Naya-dyu-mani. 

^prama/fa-ntarasya-pyavisanwa'da-rtharripramdrid-ntard-nveianena-navasthd. 

Ibid. 

* jnana-haranaja-jnana-smrti-rahita matir aparok^am. Vehkatanatha’s Nydya- 
partsuddhi, pp. 70-71. This view has also been supported in the Prameya-sarpgraha 
and Tattva-ratndkara. 
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vivid impression (pramdyd dparoksyam ndma vUadd-vabhdsatvam). 
Clearness and vividness with him mean the illumination of the 
special and unique features of the object, as diflejent from the 
appearance of generic features as in the case of infenmce or verbal 
knowledge. 

Meghanadari also defines perception as direct imowledge of 
objects {artha-pnricchedaka-sdksdj-jndnam). The directness {sdks- 
dttva) consists in the fact that the production of this knowledge does 
not depend on any other pramdnas. It is, no doubt, true that sense- 
perception depends upon the functioning of the sense s, but this is 
no objection; for the senses are common causes, which are operative 
as means in the perception of the ketu, even in inference^. The 
directness of perceptual knowledge, as distinguished from in¬ 
ference, is evident from the fact that the latter is produced through 
the mediacy of otlier cognitions'^. Meghanadari criticizes the de¬ 
finition of perception as vivid irnpre-ssion {visadd-vahhasa), as given 
by Varadavisnu Misra, on the ground that vividness is a relative 
term, and even in inference there are different stages of vividness. 
Clearness of awareness, “ dhl-sphutatd," also cannot be regarded as 
defining perception; for all awarenesses are clear so fat as they are 
known. The definition of perception as sense-knowhdge is also 
open to criticism; for in that case it would only apply to inde¬ 
terminate (nirvikalpa) knowledge, in which certain specific cha¬ 
racters of the object are imprinted through the functioning of the 
senses, but which it did not carry further for the production of 
determinate knowledge {savikalpa). 

Both Vehkatanatha and Meghanadari hold that the pure ob¬ 
jective substance without any character or universals is never 
apprehended by sense-perception. Following Ramanuja,, they hold 
that objects are always apprehended with certain charat ters at the 
very first instance when they are grasped by the visual sense; 
otherwise it is difficult to explain how in the later instance they are 
apprehended in diverse characters. If they were not apprehended 
in the first instance, they could not have been known in the later 

^ intlriydnam suUd-haranatvena karanaWa-hhdvdt. Naya-dyu-mini. 

^ I’he word sdkfutlvu is explained by .some as svarapa-dhl (its own awareness), 
but such an explanation is exposed to criticism; for even inferential knowledge 
reveals some features of the object. If svarUpa is taken to mean ‘’nothing but the 
nature of the object,” then the definition would not be applicable even to per¬ 
ception ; for perception reveals not merely the object, but also its relation to other 
objects, and thereby transcends the limit of the object merely as it is 
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instance in their fullness in a related mariner. So it has to be ad¬ 
mitted that they were all grasped in the first instance, but could not 
manifest themselves in their fullness in the short span of the first 
moment. In the Veddrtha-samgraha of Ramanuja the determinate¬ 
ness of all perceptions has been illustrated by the case of their 
apprehension of universals at the first moment of perception. This 
has led some interpreters to think that the apprehension of de¬ 
terminate characters in the first moment of perception applies only 
to the universals on account of the fact that it involves the assimila¬ 
tion of many individuals in one sweep which must be started at the 
very first moment in order that it may be manifested in its full form 
in the second moment. But Meghanadari holds that the appre¬ 
hension of other characters also, such as colours, etc., has specific 
differences when the object is near or at a distance. This involves 
the grasping of diverse shades of colour in one colour-perception, 
and thus they also are apprehended at the first moment of percep¬ 
tion, on the same grounds which led to the affirmation of the ap¬ 
prehension of universals at the first moment of perception. 

It is objected that the concept of determinateness or relatedness 
(visi^tatva) of all knowledge is incomprehensible and indefinable. 
What exist are the two relata and the relation. The relatedness can¬ 
not be identical with them or different; for we do not know “re- 
latedne.ss” as an entity different from the two relata and the rela¬ 
tion. Also related ness cannot be defined either as the manifestation 
of two entities in one cognition or the appearance of two cognitions 
without any break or interval; for in a concrete specific illustration, 
as in such awareness as “jug-and-pot,” though two different cog¬ 
nitions have appeared without any break, they have not lost their 
unique separateness, as may well be judged by the duality implied 
in .such awareness. Thus, there is no way in which the concept of 
determinateness, as distinguished from that of the relata and the 
relation, can be arrived at. 

To this Meghanadari’s reply is that, in such a sentence as 
“ bring a white cow,” the verb refers to a qualified being, the “white 
cow,” and not to the separate elements, “the whiteness” and “the 
cow.” Both the relation and the relata are involved in the deter¬ 
minate conception, the “white cow.” In contactual perception, 
such as “a man with a stick,” the contactual relation is directly 
perceived. The conception of a determinate being is not thus dif- 
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ferent from the relation and the relata, but implies them. The re¬ 
lations and the relata thus jointly yield the conception of a de¬ 
terminate being'. The unifying trait that constitutes determinate¬ 
ness is not an extraneous entity, but is involved in the fact that all 
entities in this world await one another for their self-mar ifestation 
through relations, and it is this mutual awaitedness that constitutes 
their bond of unity, through which they appear connectedly in a 
determinate conception^. It is this mutual awaitedness of entities 
that contributes to their apprehension, as connected in experience, 
which is simultaneous with it, there being no mediation cr arresting 
of thought of any kind between the two^. 'The fact that all our per¬ 
ceptions, thoughts and ideas always appear as related and con¬ 
nected is realized in universal experience. All linguistic expressions 
always manifest the purport of the speech in a conne.c ;ed and re¬ 
lated form. Had it not been so, communication of ideas t hrough our 
speech would have been impossible. 

Nirvikalpa knowledge is a cognition in which only some funda¬ 
mental characters of the object are noted, while the' details of 
many other characters remain unelaborated’. Savikalpc knowledge, 
on the other hand, is a cognition of a number of Cjualities and 
characters of the object, together with those of its distinctive 
features by which its differentiation from other objects is clearly 
affirmed'’. 

On the analogy of visual perception, the perception of other 
senses may he explained. The relation of samavdya admitted by the 
Naiyayikas is discarded by the Ramanuja view on account of the 
difficulty of defining it or admitting it as a sepaiate category. 
Various relations, such as container and contained, contact and the 
like, are revealed in experience in accordance with the different 
directions in which things await one another to be related; and 

^ 72a ca pralyehamvisistata-pdtahmilitdndni evil insistatvat. Naya^dyu-mani. 

^ eka-huddhi-zHsayatd-rhdndin padd-rthamim anyo-nytx-sdpeksasvarfipatvant 
rnilitatvam. ibid. 

^ viiistatta^dhl-visayatve ca tesdm sdpeksawam ca yaugapadyat tatra virdtnd'’ 
pratlteh sapeJisald stddhd co. Ibid. 

* nirvikalpakam caghafa-deranuUekhitd-ntwrtti-dharma~yha atvd-di-katipaya^ 
visesatia-visistatiiyd-rthd-vacchedakam jndnam. Ibid. 

^ ullekhitd-fiuvrtiy-ddi-dharmakd-neka-visesana-viihtatayd sdksdd-vastu^vya- 
vai chedahani jndnam savikalpakani. Jbid. 

Venka^aiiathu however defines savikalpa and nirvikwpa knowledge as 
"" so pratymomarsa-pratyahsam savikalpakam'* and tad-rchitam pratyaksofn 
nirvikalpakamy Nydya-parisuddhi, p. 77. 
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these determine the nature of various relations which are perceived 
in sense-experience^. Vehkatanatha also points out that the very 
same collocations {samagrt) that manifest the awareness of sub¬ 
stance and attribute also manifest the awareness of relations; for, 
if the relations were not grasped at the first moment of perception, 
they could not originate out of nothing at the later moment. The 
relatedness being a character of entities, the awareness of entities 
necessarily means the awareness of relations. 

Perception in the light of elucidation by the later 
members of the Ramanuja School. 

Ramanuja and his followers admitted only three kinds of 
pramdnas: perception, inference and scriptural testimony. Know¬ 
ledge, directly and immediately experienced, is perception {sdksdt- 
kdrini pramd pratyaksam). The special distinguishing feature of 
perception is that it is not knowledge mediated by other knowledge 
{jndnd-karanaka-jndnatvam). Perception is of three kinds: God’s 
perception, perception of yogins, and perception of ordinary per¬ 
sons. This perception of yogins includes intuitive perception of the 
mind (mdnasa-pratyaksa) or perception of sages {drsa-pratyaksa), 
and the yogi-pratyaksa is due to the special enlightenment of yoga 
practice. Ordinary perception is said to be of two kinds, savikalpa, 
or determinate, and nirvikalpa, or indeterminate. Savikalpa 
pratyaksa is the determinate perception which involves a spatial and 
temporal reference to past time and different places where the 
object was experienced before. 'Phus, when we see a jug, we think 
of it as having been seen at other times and in other places, and it is 
this reference of the jug to other times and other places, and the 

* alas tat-smhandhad tiasluta upadhilo vadhdra-dheya-bhava-vastv-antaram 
eva. evam ca kalpand-taghavam. sa caguna-di-bhedad anekah naca lat-sambandha- 
smbahdhinos sambandhd-ntara-kalpanaydmanavasthd. anyo-nya-sdpekfa-svarupaWa- 
mpo-padhi-vyatirekeifd’rtha-nlard-bhdvat. Naya-dyu-marii MS. 

The nirvikalpaka is the Ijnowleilge involving the notion of certain positive 
features and rousing the subconscious memory resulting in the first moment of 
perception through the direct operation of the sense. Savikalpaka knowledge in¬ 
volves the noting of differences consequent upon the operation of memory. They 
are thus defined by Vi^nuacitta; 

samskaro-dbodha-sahakrte-ndriya-janyam jndnam savikalpakam ili eka- 
jdtlyefu prathama-pinda-grahanam dviliya-di-pinda-grahawsu prathamd-ksa-san- 
nipdtajam jndnarn nirvikalpakam ili. 

And in the Tattva-ratndkara: 

viiesattdndm svd-yogo-vydvrttir avikalpake 
savikalpe'nya-yogasya vydvrttih samjiilnd tathd. 

Nydya-parisuddhi, p. 82. 
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associations connected with it as involved in such reference, that 
constitutes the determinate character of such perceptions, by virtue 
of which they are called savikalpa^. A perception, however, which 
reveals the specific character of its object, say a jug as a jug, without 
involving any direct references to its past associations, is called 
indeterminati* perception or nirvikalpa jndnd^. This definition of 
nirvikalpa perception distinguishes the Ramanuja conception of 
nirvikalpa knowledge from the types formulated by many other 
systems of Indian philosophy. 

It is now obvious that according to Ramanuja philosoohy both 
the savikalpa and the nirvikalpa knowledges arc differentiated and 
qualified in their nature, referring to objects which are qualified in 
their nature {ubhaya-vidham api etad visista-visayam evaf, Venkata 
says that there is no evidence whatsoever of the existence of in¬ 
determinate and unqualified knowledge, at even its first stage of 
appearance, as is held by the Naiyayika*; for our experience is en¬ 
tirely against them, and even the knowledge of infants, dumb per¬ 
sons, and the lower animals, though it is devoid of concepts and 
names, is somehow determinate since the objects stand as signs of 
things liked or disliked, things which they desire, or of v hich they 
are afraid^. For if these so-called indeterminate perceptions of 
these animals, etc., were really absolutely devoid of qualitative 
colouring, how could they indicate the suitable attractive or re¬ 
pulsive behaviour.^ The Naiyayikas urge that all attribute-sub- 
stance-comiilex or determinate knowledge (vimta-jndna) must 
first be preceded by the knowledge of the simpler element of the 
attribute; but this is true only to a limited extent, as in the case of 
acquired perception. I see a piece of sandal to be fragrant; fra¬ 
grance cannot be seen, but the sight of the colour, etc., of a piece 
of sandal and its recognition as such suggest and rouse the nasal 
impressions of fragrance, which is then directly associated with 


^ tatrtVnuvrlti-visayakarn jftdnam scwikalpakam anuzirttis ca snnitthdna-rupa- 
jiity-dder aneka-xyakti-vrttitd^ sd ca kdlato desatai ca hhavati. Ramanuja- 
siddhdnta-sarngraha, AIS. No. 4988. 

^ ekasydmvyakiaughatatxm-prakdrakamayamghata itiyajjndnam janyate tan 
nirvikalpakam. Ibid. 

® Nyaya-pariiiiddhi, p. 77. 

^ hdla-niuka - dryug - ddi - jndndndm anna - karitaka-vahni • vyi7g<ird-di - sabda- 
ZHiisistyd - navagdhiWe'pi ista - dvaisyatd'ttacchedakd - nnatvd-hitva - katitakaWd- 
di-prakdrd-vagdhit'vcwi asti. Nydya-sdra commentary on Nyaya-parisuddhi by 
{Srinivasa, p. 78. 
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vision. Here there must first be the perception of the attributes of 
the sandal as perceived by the visual organ, as rousing sub-con¬ 
scious impressions of fragrance associated with the nasal organ and 
giving rise to its memory, and finally associating it with the attri¬ 
butes perceived by the visual organ. But in the perception of 
attribute and substance there is no necessity of assuming such a 
succession of the elements constituting a complex; for the data 
which give rise to the perception of the attribute and those which 
give rise to the perception of substance are presented to the senses 
simultaneously and are identically the same (eka-sdmagrt-vedya- 
visesanesu tan~nirapeksatvdty. The main point of this discussion 
consists in our consideration of the question whether relations are 
directly perceived or not. If relations are regarded as being the 
very nature of the things and attributes that are perceived {svarupa- 
sambandha), then, of course, the relations must necessarily be per¬ 
ceived with the perceived things and attributes at the first moment 
of sight. If the relation of attributes to things be called an inherent 
inseparable relation (samavdya), then this, being an entity, may be 
admitted to be capable of being grasped by the eye; and, since it 
constitutes the essence of the linking of the attributes and the thing, 
the fact that it is grasped by the eye along with the thing and the 
attribute ought to convince us that the relatedness of attribute and 
thing is also grasped by the eye. For, if it is admitted that samavdya 
is grasped, then that itself makes it unexceptionable that the attri¬ 
bute and things are grasped, as the former qualifying the latter. 
Like the attribute and the thing, their relation as constituting their 
relatedness is also grasped by the senses {dharmavad dharmivac ca 
tat-sambandhasyd’py aindriyakatva-visesena grahana-sambhavdty. 
For, if the relation could not be grasped by the senses at the time 
of the perception of the thing and the object, it could not be grasped 
by any other way at any other time. 

In the savikalpa perception, the internal impressions are roused 
in association with the visual and other senses, and they co-operate 
with the data supplied by the sense-organs in producing the inner 
act of analysis and synthesis, assimilation and differentiation, and 

^ Nyaya-parisuddhi^ p. 78: surabhi'Candanam io*yam ghata ity-ddi-jndne^u 
saurabhatd-mse caksu^ah sva-vijdiiya^samskdra^janydydh smrter vUe^ana^praty- 
dsattilayd apeksane’pi caksiir-mdtra-janye ghata-jndne tad-apek^dyd abhdvdt, 
Nydya-sdra, p. 78. 

® Ibid. p. 79. 
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mutual comparison of similar concepts, as involved in the process 
of savikalpa perception. What distinguishes it from memc-ry is the 
fact that memory is produced only by the rousing of the sub¬ 
conscious impressions of the mind, whereas savikalpa perception 
is produced by the subconscious impressions {samskdra) working 
in association with the sense-organs^. Though the roused sub¬ 
conscious impressions co-operate with sense-impressiors in savi¬ 
kalpa perception, yet the savikalpa can properly be described as 
genuine sense-perception. 

It may be jiointed out in this connection that differeace is con¬ 
sidered in this system not as a separate and independert category, 
but as apprehended only through the mutual reference to the two 
things between which difference is realized. It is such a mutual re¬ 
ference, in which the affirmation of one makes the affirrr ation of the 
other impossible, that constitutes the essence of “difference” 
(hheda)'^. 

Vejtkatanatha strongly controverts the Sahkarite view of nirvi- 
kalpu pratyaksa in the case where a perception, the materials of 
which are already there, is made on the strength of auditory sensa¬ 
tion in the way of scriptural instructions. Thus, when each of ten 
persons was counting upon leaving himself out of c onsideration, 
and counting nine persons instead of ten, another observer from 
outside pointed out to the counting person that he himself was the 
tenth. The Sahkarites urge that the statement or affirmation “thou 
art the tenth” is a case of direct nirvikalpa perception. But Vefi- 
katanatha points out that, though the entity indicated by “thou” 
is directly perceived, the proposition itself cannot be directly per¬ 
ceived, but: can only be cogitated as being heard ; for, if whatever is 
heard can be perceived, then one can also perceive or be directly 
act}uainte<l with the import of such proposition!, as “thou art 
virtuous’’—dftarmavdTiu tvam. So the mental reilization of the 
import of any proposition does not mean direct acquaintance by 
perception. It is easy to see how this view controverts the Sah- 
karite position, which holds that the realization of t he import of the 
proposition “thou art that”— tat tvam asi —constitutes direct ac- 

t smrtiiv iva savikulpahe samskiirasyu mi sviiUmtryena karanatvamyena praty- 
akfatvam nasydt kintu indriya-sahakarilaya talha ce'ndriyu jt nyatvena pratyaksam 
evil siivikolptikiim. Nyiiyu-sdra p. 8o. 

® yad-yniho yatra yad-drapa-virodhl sa hi tasya tasntad hhedah. Nydya- 
parisuddhi, p. 86. 
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quaintance with the identity of self and Brahman by perception 
(pratyaksa) 

It has already been pointed out that nirvikalpa perception means 
a determinate knowledge which does not involve a reference to past 
associations of similar things (anuvrtty-avisayaka-jndna), and savi- 
kalpa perception means a determinate knowledge which involves 
a reference to past association (anuvrtti-visayaka). This anuvrtti, 
or reference to past association, does not mean a mere determinate¬ 
ness (e.g. the perception of a jug as endowed with the specific 
characteristics of a jug— ghatatva-prakdrakam ayatn ghatah), but 
a conscious reference to other similar objects (e.g. jugs) experienced 
before. In savikalpa knowledge there is a direct perception by the 
visual organ of the determinate characters constituting a complex 
of the related qualities, the thing and the relatedness; but that does 
not mean the comprehension or realization of any universals or 
class concepts involving a reference to other similar concepts or 
things. Thus, the visual organs are operative equally in savikalpa 
and nirvikalpa, but in the former there is a conscious reference to 
other similar entities experienced before. 

The universals or class concepts are not, however, to be re¬ 
garded as a separate independent category, which is comprehended 
in savikalpa perception, but a reference or assimilation of similar 
characteristics. Thus, when we refer to two or more cows as pos¬ 
sessing common characteristics, it is these common characteristics 
existing jn all individual cow's that justify us in calling all these 
animals bows. So, apart from these common characteristics which 
persis^in all these individual animals, there is no other separate 
entity which may be called jati or universal. The commonness 
[anuvrtti) consists in similarity (susadrsatvam eva gotvd-dindm 
anuvrttilpf. Similarity is again defined as the special cause 
[asddhdrana-kdrana) which justifies our regarding two things as 
similar which exist separately in these things and are determined 
by each other. The application of a common name is but a short 
way of signifying the fact that two things are regarded as similar. 
This similarity is of two kinds: similarity of attributes [dharma- 
sadrsya) as in substances, and similarity of essence [svarupa-sadrsya) 

^ ata eva tat tvani-asy'-adi-iabdah st>a'Visaya-gocara~pratyak^a~jndna'janakah 
,. ^ity-ddy-anumiindni nirastdni. Nyoya-pcrisuddhi^ p. 89. 

® ayarti sdsnddimdn ayam apt sasnddimdn iti sasnddir eva anuvrtta-’vyavahdra^ 
visayo drsyatc, Rdnidnuja^siddhanta-samgraha, Mri. No- 4988. 
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as in all other categories of qualities which are not substance 
(a-dravya) 

In perception two kinds of sense-contact arc admitted: sense- 
contact with the object (samyooa) and sense-contact with the quali¬ 
ties associated with the object (samyuhtd-miya). d'hus, the. percep¬ 
tion of a jug is by the former kind of contact, and the perception of 
its qualities is by the latter'^. 

Verikatanatha’s treatment of Inference. 

Inference according to the Ramanuja school is very much the 
same as inference according to the Naiyayikas. Inference is the 
direct result of purdrnarsa, or knovvlerlge of the existence of reason 
(associated with the knowledge of its nnhleniished and full con¬ 
comitance with tlie probandum) in the object denoted by the minor 
term^. Inference is ki process by which, from a universal proposi¬ 
tion which includes within it all the particular cases, we can make 
an affirmation regarding a particular case.'’ Inference nuist there¬ 
fore be always limited to those cases in which the general oroposition 
has been enunciated on the basis of experience derived from sensible 
objects and not to the affirmation of ultra-sensual objects—a reason 
which precludes Ramanuja and his followers from inferring the 
e.xistence of Isvara (God), who is admitted to be ultia-sensual 
(atindriya) (ata eva ca vayam atyantd-tJndriya-vastv-anumdnam 
necchdmahf. 

As formulated by the traditional view of the school, the prin¬ 
ciple of concomitance (vydpti) holds that what in the range of time 
or space is either equal or less than another is called the “per¬ 
vaded” {vydpya) or thchetu, while that wliich in the range of time 
or space is either equal or greater than it, is called vydhvka or the 
probandum'f But this view does not cover all cases ot' valid con- 

^ MSS. No. 4<)<S8. 

The sense-contact with remote objects can take place in ihe case of the 
visual and the auditory organs !>y means of a mysterious process called 
It is supposed that these senses are lengthened as it were {ripydyartuln’i) by means 
of their oHjecis. Ihui. 

® pardmaria-janyd pramitir anumitih. Ihid. 

^ pardmaria means i^ydpti-viiista-paksa-dharmatd-jiidrtmn sorva-visesa-sam- 
^rdhi-samdriya -xyapti-dklr api viiesd-mirniti-hetuk, Nyaya-parihiddf i, p. 97. 

Ibid, 

® desatah kdlato vapi samo nyuno*pi vd hhm)et 

sva-x.ydpyo vydpahastasya samo vd'py adhiko'pi vd, 

Ibid. p. 100. 
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comitance. The example given for spatial and temporal co-existence 
is that between date-juice (rasa) and sweetness (guda), or between 
the shadow thrown by our bodies and the specific position of the 
Sun. But such spatio-temporal co-existences do not exhaust all 
cases, as, for example, the sunset and the surging of the sea. This 
led the later Ramanujas to adopt a stricter definition of con¬ 
comitance as unconditional and invariable association (nirupd- 
dhikatayd niyatah samhandho vydptih)'^.< 

Regarding the formation of this fnductive generalization or con¬ 
comitance, we find in Tattva-ratndkara., an older authority, that a 
single observation of concomitance leading to a belief is sufficient 
to establish a general proposition^. But Veiikatanatha urges that 
this cannot be so and that a wide experience of concomitance is 
indispensable for the affirmation of a general proposition of con¬ 
comitance. 

One of the important points in which Ramanuja logic differs 
from the Nyaya logic is the refusal on the part of the former to 
accept kevala-vyatireki (impossible-positive) forms of inference, 
which are admitted by the latter. Thus, in the kevala-vyatireki 
forms of inference (e.g. earth is different from other elements on 
account of its possession of smell) it is argued by the Nyaya logic 
that this difference of earth with other elements, by virtue of its 
possession of the specific property of smell not possessed by any 
other element, cannot be proved by a reference to any proposition 
which embodies the principle of agreement in presence anvaya. I'his 
view apparently seems to have got the support of the earlier Ramanuja 
logicians such as Varadavisnu Misra and Bhattarakaguru (in his 
Tattva-ratndkara)\ but both Venkatanatha (in his Nydya-pari- 
suddhi) and the author of the Ramanuja-siddhanta-samgraha point 


* Nyaya-parisuddhi. 

® sambandho’yam sakrd grahyah pratui-sva-rasdt tathd 

pratltayo hi sva-rasad dharma-dharmy-avadhln viduh. 

Tattva-ratndkara MS. 

The author of the Tattva-ratndkara urges that, since the class-concept (e.g. of 
dhuma-dhumatva) is associated with any particular instance (e.g. of smoke), the 
experience of any concomitance of smoke and fire would mean the comprehension 
of the concomitance of the class-concept of smoke with the class-concept of fire. 
So through the experience of any individual and its class-concept as associated 
with it we are in touch with other individuals included within that class-concept 
— mnnihita-dhumadi-vyakti-sarnyuktasya indriyasya tad-airita-dhumatvadih 
saniyuktd-sritah, tad-dirayatvena vyakty-antardni samyuktdni, etc. Nydya- 
pariiuddhi, p. 105. (Chowkhamba.) 
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out that, since Yamuna rejects the kevala-vyattreh form of argu¬ 
ment in his lecture on Atrna-siddhi, it is better to suppose that, when 
the previous authors referred to spoke of kevala-vyati.'eki as a form 
of inference, it was not admission of their acceptance of it, but only 
that they counted it as being accepted by the Nyaya logicians h 
The author of the Ramanuja-siddhanta-samgraha points out that it 
may very well be brought under anvaya-vyatireki. Thus we may 
argue “bodv is earthly by virtue of its possession of smell; for 
whatever possesses smell is earthly and whatever dO':s not possess 
smell is not earthly.” So in this form it may be pu; forward as a 
anvaya-vyatireki form of argument. I’he possts.cion of smell 
(gandhavattva) may very well be put forth as “reason” or hetu, the 
presence of which determines earthiness and the abs ence of which 
determines non-earthiness or difference from non-etrthiness. 

Ramanuja logic admits the necessity of “tarki" (cogitation 
regarding the relative po.ssibilities of the alternative conclusions by 
a dialectic of contradictions) as an indispensable means of in¬ 
ferential conclusions. Regarding the number ')f propositions, 
Veiikatanatha says that there is no necessity of admitting the in¬ 
dispensable character of live propositions. Thus it must depend on 
the way in which the inference is made as to how many propositions 
(avayava) are to be admitted. It may be that two, three, four or 
five propositions are deemed necessary at the time of making an 
inference. We find it said in the Tattva-ratnakara also that, though 
five propositions would make a complete statement, yet there is no 
hard and fast rule {aniyama) regarding the number of propositions 
necessary for inference 1. 

Veiikatanatha urges that inference is always limited to per¬ 
ceptible objects. Things which entirely transcend the senses cannot 
be known by inference. Inference, though irrefragably connected 
with perception, cannot, on that account, be regard ;d as a mode of 
perception; for the knowledge derived from perception is always 
indirect (a-paroksa). Inference cannot also be regarded as due to 
memory; for it always reveals new knowledge. Further, it cannot 
be said to be a form of mental intuition, on account of the fact that 
inference works by rousing the subconscious impressions of the 
mind; for such impressions are akso found to be active in percep- 

^ Nyaya^parihiddhi and Ramanuja-siddhanta-samyraha. 

IhUl 

15-2 
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tion, and on that analogy even perception may be called mental 
intuition. 

Vyapti (concomitance) may be defined as that in which the area 
of the probandum (sadhya) is not spatially or temporally less than 
[a-nyuna-desa-kdla-vrtti) that of the reason, hetu —and reason is 
defined as that, the area of which is never wider than that of the 
probandum {a-nadhik-desa-kdla-niyatam vydpyani). As an illus¬ 
tration of spatial and temporal co-existence {yaugapadya) Veh- 
katanatha gives the instance of sugar and sweetness. As an illustra¬ 
tion of temporal co-existence {yaugapadya) he gives the example of 
the measure of the shadow and the position of the sun. A.s a case of 
purely spatial co-existence he gives the instance of heat and its 
efiects. Sometimes, however, there is concomitance between 
entities which are separate in space and time, as in the case of tides 
and their relation to the sun and the moon^. 

Sucli a concomitance, however, between the probandum and the 
reason can be grasped only by the observation of numerous in¬ 
stances {bhuyo-darsana-gamya), and not by a single instance, as 
in the case of Sankara Vedanta as expounded by Dharmaraja- 
dhvarindra. Bhattarakaguru, in his Tattva-ratndkara, in explaining 
the process by which the notion of concomitance is arrived at, says 
that, when in numerous instances the concomitance between the 
probandum and the reason is observed, the result of such observa¬ 
tion accumulates as subcon.scious impressions in favour of the 
universal concomitance between all cases of probandum and all 
cases of the reason, and then in the last instance the perception of 
the concomitance rouses in the mind the notion of the concomi¬ 
tance of all probandum and all reason through the help of the roused 
subconscious impressions previously formed. Venkatanatha admits 
concomitance through joint method of Agreement and Difference 
{anzyaya-vyatireki) and by pure Agreement {kevald-nvayi), where 
negative instances are not available. Ordinarily the method of dif¬ 
ference contributes to the nation of concomitance by demonstrating 
that each and every instance in which the probandum does not 
occur is also an instance in which the reason does not occur. But 
in the case of kevald-nvayi concomitance, in which negative instances 

' vyapti is thus defined by Venkatanatha— alre'dam tattvam yadrg-tupasya 
yad-deia-kala-vartino yasyayddrg-rupena yad-dedi-kdla-vartinayena'vina-hhavah 
tad idam avina-bhutam vyapyam. tat-pratisambandhi-vyapakam iti. Nyaya- 
payimddhi, pp. to 1—102. 
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are not availabh;, the non-existence of the reason in th( negative 
instance cannot l)e shown. But in such cases the very non existence 
of negative instances is itself sufficient to contribute to i lie notion of 
kevald-nvayi concomitance, 'I'he validity of kevald-mmyi concomit¬ 
ance is made patent by the fact that, if the reason remains un¬ 
changed, the assumption of a contrary probandum is self-contra¬ 
dictory (vydhata-sddhya-vtparytiydl), and this distinguishes it from 
the forms of kevald-nvayi arguments employed by Kularka in 
formulating his Maha-vidyd doctrines. 

Ramanuja’s own intention regarding the types of inference that 
may be admitted seems to be uncertain, as he has never definitely 
given any opinion on the subject. His intention, therefore, is 
diversely interpreted by the thinkers of his school. 'I'l us, Meg- 
hanadari gives a threefold classification of inference: (i) ol the cause 
from the effect (kdrand-nutndna); (2) of the effect from the cause 
(kdryd-numdna): and (3) inference by mental association {anu- 
bhavd-numdna —as the inference of the rise of the constellation of 
Rohini from the Krttika constellation). As an alternative classifica¬ 
tion he gives (1) tlic joint method of agreement and difference 
{anvaya-vyatireki)\ (2) inference through universal agreement in 
which no negative instances arc found (kevald-nvayi): aid (3) in¬ 
ference through exclusion, in which no positive instances are found 
(kevala-vyatireki). Bhattarakaguru and Varadavisnu Vlisra, who 
preceded Veiikatanatha in working out a consistent system of 
Ramanuja logic, seem also to admit the three kinds of inference, 
viz. anvyayi, kevald-nvayi, and kevala-vyatireki, as is evident from 
the ciLiotation of their w'orks Tattva-ratndkara and Mdnu-yithdtmya- 
nirnaya. Veiikatanatha, however, tries to explain them away and 
takes great pains to refute the kevala-vyatireki form of a'gurnent^. 
His contention is that there can be no inference through mere 
negative concomitance, which can never legitimately had to the 
affirmation of any positive character w'hen there is no positive pro¬ 
position purporting the affirmation of any character. If any such 
positive proposition be regarded as implied in the negitive pro¬ 
position, then also the contention that there can be inference from 
purely negative proposition fails. One of the conditions of validity 

' Venkatanatha points out that YamunScarya, also the accredited teacher of 
Ramanuja, did not a<lniit the kcvala-vyntireki form of inference in his Siddhi^ 
traya. 
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of inference is that the hetu or reason must exist in the sa-paksa 
(that is, in all such instances where there is the sddhya), but in the 
vyatireki form of inference, where there are no positive instances of 
the existence of the hetu and the sddhya excepting the point at issue, 
the above condition necessarily fails >. The opponent might say that 
on the same analogy the kevald-nvayi form of argument may also be 
denied; for there negative instances are found (e.g. idam vdcyam 
prameyatvdi). The reply would be that the validity of a kevald-nvayi 
form of argument is attested by the fact that the assumption of a 
contrary conclusion would be self-contradictory. If the contention 
of the opponent is that the universal concomitance of the negation 
of the hetu with the negation of the sddhya implies the absolute 
coincidence of the hetu and the sddhya, then the absolute coin¬ 
cidence of the hetu and the sddhya would imply the absolute coin¬ 
cidence of the opposites of them both. This would imply that from 
the absolute coincidence of the hetu and the sddhya in a kevald-nvayi 
form of inference the absolute coincidence of their opposites would 
be demonstrable. This is absurd®. Thus, the Naiyaikas, who admit 
the kevald-nvayi inference, cannot indulge in such ways of support 
in establishing the validity of the kevala-vyatireki form of argu¬ 
ment. Again, following the same method, one might as well argue 
that a jug is self-revealing (sva-prakdsa) because it is a jug (ghatat- 
vdt)', for the negation of self-revealing character (a-sva-prakdsatva) 
is found in the negation of jug, viz, the cloth, which is impossible 
(yan naivatn tan naivam yathd patah). Thus, merely from the con¬ 
comitance of two negations it is not possible to affirm the con¬ 
comitance of their opposites. Again, in the above instance— 
anubhutir ananubhdvyd anubhutitvdt (immediate intuition cannot 
be an object of awareness, because it is immediate intuition)—even 
the existence of an-anubhdvyatva (not being an object of awareness) 
is doubtful; for it is not known to exist anywhere else than in the 
instance under discussion, and therefore, from the mere case of 

' The typical forms of nyatireki inference are as follows: anubhutir an¬ 
anubhdvyd anubhutitvdt, yan naivam tan naivam yathd ghatah, prthivl itarebhyo 
bhidyate gandhavattvat yan naivam tan naivam yathd jalam. In the above in¬ 
stance an-anubhdvyatva (non-cognizability) belongs only to immediate intuition. 
There is thus no sa-paksa of anuhhuti where an-anubhdvyatva was found before. 

® idam vdcyam prameyatvdi (this is definable, because it is knowable) would, 
under the supposition, imply that the concomitance of the negation of vdcyatva 
and prameyatva, viz. avdcyatva (indefinable) and aprameyatva (unknowable), 
would be demonstrable; which is absurd, since no such cases are known. 
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concomitance of the negation of an~anubhavyatva witli the negation 
of anubhiiti the affirmation of an~anubhdvyatva would be inad¬ 
missible. Moreover, when one says that that which is an object of 
awareness {anuhhavya) is not immediate intuition, the mere 
affirmation of the negative relation makes anubhuti an object of 
awareness in a negative relation, which contradicts the conclusion 
that anubhuti is not an object of awareness. If, again, the character 
that is intended to be inferred by the vyatireki anumana is already 
known to exist in t\\epakm, then there is no need of in erence. If it 
is known to exist elsewhere, then, since there is a ui-paksa^, there 
is no kevala-vjyatireki inference. Even if, through the concomitance 
of the negation of the hetu and the sdditya, the sadhya is known to 
exist elsewhe re outside the negation of the hetu, its presence in the 
case under consideration would not be demonstrated. Again, in 
the instance under discussion, if, from the concomitance of the 
negation of not being an object of awareness and the negation of 
immediate intuition, it is argued that the character as not being an 
object of awareness {a-vedyatva) nuist be present somewhere, then 
such conclusion would be self-contradictory'; for, if it is known that 
there is an entity which is not an object of awareness, then by that 
very fact it becomes an object of awareness. If an existent entity 
is ruled out from all possible spheres excepting one, it necessarily 
belongs to that residual sphere. So it may be said that “willing, 
being an existent quality, is known to be absent irom all spheres 
excepting the self; it, therefore, necessarily belongs thereto.” On 
such an interjtretation also there is no necessity of vyatireki 
anumana-, lor it is really a case of agreement (anviiya)-, and it is 
possible for us to enunciate it in a general formuh. of agreement 
such as “an existent entity, which is absent from all other spheres 
excepting one must necessarily belong to that residual sphere.” 
Again, in such an instance as “all-knowingness [sarvu-vittva), being 
absent in all known spheres, must be present somewhere, as we 
have a notion of it, and therefore there must be an entity to which 
it belongs, and such an entity is God,” we have the well known 
ontological argument which is of vyatireki type. Against such an 
inference it may well be contended with justice that the notion of 

^ sa-paksa arc all instances (outside the instance of the inference under dis¬ 
cussion) whore the hetu or reason is known to co-exisr vsith the sadhya or 
probandum. 
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a hare s horn, which is absent in all known spheres, must neces¬ 
sarily belong to an unperceived entity which is obviously false. 

It may be contended that, if the vyatirekt inference is not ad¬ 
mitted, then that amounts to a denial of all defining characters; for 
a defining character is that which is absent everywhere except in the 
object under definition, and thus definition is the very nature of 
vyatireki inference. The obvious reply to this is that definition pro¬ 
ceeds from the perception of special characteristics which are 
enunciated as the defining characteristics of a particular object, and 
it has therefore nothing to do with vyatireki inference^. It may also 
be urged that defining characteristics may also be gathered by joint 
method of agreement and difference, and not by a vyatireki in¬ 
ference as suggested by the opponents. In such an instance as 
where knowability is defined as that which is capable of being 
known, no negative instances are known but it still remains a de¬ 
finition. 'Fhe definition of definition is that the special characteristic 
is existent only in the object under definition and nowhere else 
{a-sadharana-vydpako dharmo laksanamyK In the case where a 
class of objects is defined the defining class-character would be that 
which should exist in all individuals of that class, and should be 
absent in all other individuals of other classes. But when an in¬ 
dividual which stands alone (such as Ood) is defined, then we have 
no class-character, but only unique character which belongs to that 
individual only and not to a class. Even in such cases, such a de¬ 
fining character differentiates that entity from other entities 
{Brahma, &iva, etc.) with which, through partial similarity, He 
might be confused. Thus, the definition is a case of agreement of a 
character in an entity, and not a negation, as contended by those 
who confuse it with vyatireki inference. Therefore, the kevala- 
vyatireki form of inference cannot be supported by any argument. 

On the subject of propositions {avayava) Venkatanatha holds 
that there is no reason why there should be five propositions for all 
inference. The dispute, therefore, among various logicians regard¬ 
ing the number of propositions that can be admitted in an inference 
IS meaningless; for just so many propositions need be admitted for 
an inference as are sufficient to make the inference appeal to the 
‘ aTtha-sadharana-kdra-pTatipatti-nibandhiinam 

sajatiya-vijmya-vyavacchedena laksanam. 

Tatlva-ratnakara, quoted in Nydya-parisuddhi, p. 14-1. 

Nydya-parisuddhi, p. 145. 
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person for whom it may be intended. Thus, there may be three, 
four, or live propositions, according to the context in v hich the 
inference appears. 

In addition to inference Veiikatanatha also admits sabda, or 
scriptural testimony. No elaboration need be made here regarding 
tlie sabda-pramdna, as the treatment of the subject is mere or less 
the same as is found in other systems of philosophy. It may be re¬ 
membered that on the subject of the interpretation of v/ords and 
sentences the Naiyaikas held that eaeh single element of a sentence, 
such as simple words or roots, had its own separate or specific 
sense. These senses suffer a modification through a process of addi¬ 
tion of meaning through the suffixes of another case-relation. 
Viewed from this light, the simple constituents of sentences are 
atomic, and gradually go through a process of aggregation through 
their association with suffixes until they grow into a total meaning 
of the sentence, fhis is called the abhihiUi-nvaya-vada. The opposite 
view is that of anvitd-bhidhana-vdda, such as that of Mimamsaka, 
which held that no sentence could be analysed into jturely simple 
entities of nteaning, unassociated with one another, whii;h could go 
gradually by a process of aggregation or association. Into however 
simple a stage each sentence might he capable of being analysed, 
the very simplt st part of it would always imply a general association 
with .some kind of a verb or full meaning. I’he function of the 
suffixes and case-relations, consists only in applying restrictions 
and limitations to this general connectedness of meaning which 
every word carries with it.self. Vchkatanatba holds this anvitd- 
bhidhana-vada against the abhihitd-nvaya-vada on the gre und that the 
latter involves the unnecessary assumption of separate specific 
powers for associating the meaning of the simplest wcird-elements 
with their suffixes, or between the suffixed words among themselves 
and their mutual connectedness for conveying the meaning of a 
sentence'. The acceptance of anvitd-hhidhdna was conducive to the 
philosophy of Ramanuja, as it established the all-connectedness of 
meaning (yihstd-rtha). 

Ramanuja himself did not write any w'ork propouaciing his view's 
of logic consistent with his system of philosophy. RitNathamuni 
had written a work called Nydya-tattva, in which he criticized 

^ abhihitd-nvyaye hi paddndm padd-rthe padd-rthdnam vdky d- rthe paddnam ca 
tatra iti sakii-tmya' kalpand-gauravain sydt. Nydya-parihiddhi, p, 369. 
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the views of Gotama’s logic and revised it in accordance with 
the Visistd-dvaita tradition. Visnucitta wrote his Satigati-mdld and 
Prameya-samgraha, following the same lines, Bhattarakaguru wrote 
his Tattva-ratndkara, and Varadavisnu Misra also wrote his Prajnd- 
paritrdna and Mdna-ydthdtmya-nirnaya, working out the views of 
Visistd-dvaita logic. Venkatanatha based his Nydya-parisuddhi on 
these works, sometimes elucidating their views and sometimes dif¬ 
fering from them in certain details. But, on the whole, he drew his 
views on the Visistd-dvaita logic from the above writers. His origin¬ 
ality, therefore, in this field is very limited. Meghanadari, however, 
seems to differ very largely from Venkatanatha in admitting 
Upamdna and arthdpatti as separate pramdnas. He has also made 
some very illuminating contributions in his treatment of perception, 
and in his treatment of inference he has wholly differed from 
Venkatanatha in admitting vyatireki anumdna. 

Meghanadari admits upamdna as a separate pramdna. With him 
upamdna is the pramdna through which it is possible to have the 
knowledge of similarity of a perceived object with an unperceived 
one, when there was previously a knowledge of the similarity of the 
latter with the former. Thus, when a man has the knowledge that 
the cow which he perceives is similar to a bison, and when later on, 
roaming in the forest, he observes a bison, he at once notes that the 
cow which he does not perceive now is similar to a bison which he 
perceives, I'his knowledge, Meghanadari contends, cannot be due 
to perception, because the cow is not before the perceiver; it also 
cannot be due to memory, since the knowledge of similarity dawns 
Irefore the reproduction of the cow in the mind. Meghanadari holds 
that no separate pramdna need be admitted for the notion of dif¬ 
ference; for the knowledge of difference is but a negation of 
similarity. This interpretation of upamdna is, however, different from 
that given in Nyaya, where it is interpreted to mean the association 
of a word with its object on the basis of similarity, e.g. that animal 
is called a bison which is similar to a cow. Here, on the basis of 
similarity, the word “bison” is associated with that animal. Megha¬ 
nadari tries to explain this by the function of recognition, and re¬ 
pudiates its claim to be regarded as a separate pramdna He also 
admits arthdpatti as a separate pramdna. Arthdpatti is generally 
translated as “implication,” where a certain hypothesis, without the 
' See MS, Naya-dyu-mani. Chapter on Upamdna. 
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assumption of which an obscured fact of experience becomes inex¬ 
plicable, is urged before the mind by the demand for an explanation 
of the observed fact of experience. Thus, when one knows from an 
independent source that Devadatta is living, though not found at his 
house, a natural hypothesis is urged before the mind that he must 
be staying outside the house; for otherwise either the present ob¬ 
servation of his non-existence at his house is false or the previous 
knowledgethatheislivingisfalse.That heis living and that he is non¬ 
existent at his house can only be explained by the sujjposition that he 
is existing somewhere outside the house. This cannot be regarded 
as a case of inference of the form that “since somewhere-existing 
Devadatta is non-existent at his house, he must be existent some¬ 
where else; for all somewhere-existing entities wiich are non¬ 
existent at a place must be existent elsewhere like myself.” Such 
an inference is meaningless; for the non-existence of an existing 
entity in one place is but the other name of its exisiing elsewhere. 
Therefore, the non-existence of an existing entit} in one place 
should not be made a reason for arriving at a conclusion (its ex¬ 
istence elsewhere) which is not different from itself. Arthdpath is 
thus to be admitted as a separate pramdna. 

Epistemology of the Ramanuja School according to 
Meghanadari and others. 

Vehkatanatha, in his Nydya-parismidhi, tries tc construct the 
principles of Logic (Nydya or Niti) on which Ramanuja’s system 
of philosophy is based. He was not a pioneer in the field, but he 
followed and elaborated the doctrines of Visistd-dvaita logic as 
enunciated by Nathamuni, the teacher of Yamuna, in his work 
calledNydya-tiiitzta, and the works of Parasara Bhaltc on the subject. 
Regarding the system of Nyaya propounded by Gotama, Veiikata’s 
main contention is that though Gotama’s doctrines have been re¬ 
jected by Badarayana as unacceptable to right-in.'nded scholars, 
they may yet he so explained that they may be made to harmonize 
with thetrue Vedantic doctrinesof Visista-dvaita. But the interpreta¬ 
tions of Gotama’s Nyaya by Vatsyayana take them far away from 
the right course and have therefore to be refuted. At any rate 
Venkata, like Visnucitta, is not unwilling to accejit such doctrines 
of Gotama as are not in conflict with the Nfedanta view. Thus, there 
may be a divergence of opinion regarding the .sixteenfold classi- 
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fication of logical categories. There can be no two opinions re¬ 
garding the admission of the fact that there are at least certain en¬ 
tities which are logically valid; for if logical validity is denied, logic 
itself becomes unfounded. All our experiences assume the existence 
of certain objective factors on which they are based. A general 
denial of such objective factors takes away the very root of ex¬ 
perience. It is only when such objective factors are admitted to be 
in existence in a general manner that there may be any inquiry 
regarding their specific nature. If everything were invalid, then the 
opponent’s contention would also be invalid. If everything were 
doubted, then also it would remain uncontradictory. The doubt 
itself cannot be doubted and the existence of doubt would have to 
be admitted as a decisive conclusion. So, even by leading a full 
course of thoroughgoing doubt, the admission of the possibility of 
definite conclusion becomes irresistible^. Therefore, the contention 
of the Buddhists that there is nothing valid and that there is nothing 
the certainty of which can be accepted, is inadmissible. If, there¬ 
fore, there are things of which definite and valid knowledge is 
possible, there arises a natural inquiry about the means or instru¬ 
ments by which such valid knowledge is possible. I'he word 
pramana is used in two senses. Firstly, it means valid knowledge; 
secondly, it means instruments by which valid knowledge is pro¬ 
duced. pramana as valid knowledge is defined by Veiikata as the 
knowledge which corresponds to or produces a behaviour leading 
to an experience of things as they are {yatha-vasthita-vyavahdra~nu- 
gunamy. The definition includes behaviour as an indispensable 
condition of pramana such that, even though in a particular case a 
behaviour may not actually be induced, it may yet be pramana if 
the knowledge be such that it has the capacity of producing a be¬ 
haviour which would tally with things as they arc^. The definition 

* vyavahdro hi jagato hhavaty almbane kvacit 
na tat sdmdnyato nasti kathantd tu parlk^yate 
sdmdnya-nisdtd-rthe" 7 ta vise^e tu hubhulsitam 
parlksd hy ucitd sve-sta-pramdno-tpddand^tmikd. . . 

sarvam sandigdham iti te nipunasyd^sti niscayah 
samsayas ca na sandigdhah sandigdhd-dvaita’-vadinah. 

Nydya-parisuddhi^ p. 31 (Chowkhamba edition). 

® Nydya~parisuddhi, by Vehkatanatha, p, 36. 

* anuguna^padam vyavahdra-janana^svarupa-yogya-param tend’janita-vyava^ 
hare yalhd-rtha-jndna-viie^e nd’vydptih. Srinivasa^s Nyaya^sdra on Nydya^ 
parisuddhiy p. 36. 
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of pramdna as knowledge leading to a behaviour tallying with facts 
naturally means the inclusion of valid memory within it An un¬ 
contradicted memory is thus regarded as valid means of knowledge 
according to the Ramanuja system'. Venkata urges that it is wrong 
to suppose the illicit introduction of memory as the invariable con¬ 
dition of illusion, for in such illusory perception as that of yellow 
conch-shell, there is manifestly no experience of the production of 
memory, 'fhe conch-shell directly appears as yellow. So in all 
cases of illusions the condition that is invariably fulfillec; is that one 
thing appears as another, which is technically called anyathd-khydti. 
But it may as well be urged that in such an illusion as that of the 
conch-.shell-silver, the reason why the conch-shell appears as the 
silver is the non-apprehension of the distinction between the sub¬ 
conscious image of the silver seen in shops and the perception of a 
shining piece before the eyes, technically called akhvati. Thus, in 
all cases of illusion, when one thing appears as anothcT there is this 
condition of the non-apprehension of the distinction between a 
memory image and a percept. If illusions are consitlered from this 
point of view, then they may be said to be primarily and directly 
due to the aforesaid psychological fact known as akdyati. Thus, 
both these theories of illusion have been accepted ty Ramanuja 
from two points of view. 'I’he theory of anyatha~k}ydti appeals 
directly to experience, whereas the akhydti view is the result of 
analysis and reasoning regarding the psychological origin of il¬ 
lusions^. The other theory of illusion [yuthdriha-khyaH), which re¬ 
gards illusions also as being real knowledge, on the ground that in 
accordance with the panci-karana theory all things are the result 
of a primordial admixture of the elements of all things, is neither 
psychological nor analytical but is only metaphysical, and as 
such does not explain the nature of illusions. T re illusion in 
such a view' consists in the fact or apprehension of the presence 
of such silver in the conch-shell as can be utilized for domestic 
or ornamental purposes, whereas the metaphysical explanation only 
justifies the perception of certain primordial elements of silver in 
the universal admixture of the elements of all things in all things. 

^ smrti-mdtrd-pramariatvaTn na yuktam iti vak^yaU 

ahddhita’Smriter loke pramdnatva-parigrahdt. 

Nyaya-parisuddhiy p. 38. 

^ idam rajatam anubhavdml*ty ekatvenaiva pratlynn dtidydh pratlter 
grahana-smartii^d-tmakatvam anekatvam ca yuktitah sadhyamanam na pratlti- 
patham drohali. Nydya-sdra, p. 40. 
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In refuting the atma-khyati theory of illusion of the Buddhists, 
Venkata says that if the idealistic Buddhist can admit the validity 
of the different awarenesses as imposed on the one fundamental 
consciousness, then on the same analogy the validity of the per¬ 
ceived objects may also be admitted. If the different subjective and 
objective awarenesses are not admitted, then all experiences would 
be reduced to one undifferentiated consciousness, and that would 
be clearly against the Buddhistic theory of knowledge. The 
Buddhist view that entities which are simultaneously apprehended 
are one, and that therefore knowledge and its objects which are 
apprehended simultaneously are one, is wrong. Knowledge and its 
objects are directly apprehended as different, and therefore the 
affirmation of their identity is contradicted in experience. The 
Madhyamika Buddhists further hold that, just as in spite of the 
falsehood of the defects (dosa), illusions happen, so in spite of the 
falsehood of any substratum or any abiding entity, illusions may 
appear as mere appearances without any reality behind them. 
Against such a view, Veiikata says that whatever is understood by 
people as existent or non-existent has always a reference to a 
reality, and mere phenomena without any basis or ground on 
reality are incomprehensible in all our experience. Hence the pure 
phenomenalism of the Madhyamika is wholly against all experience h 
When people speak of non-existence of any entity, they always.do 
it with some kind of spatial or temporal qualification. Thus, when 
they say that the book does not exist, they always qualify this non- 
existencewitha “here” and a “there” or with a “now” ora “then.” 
But pure unqualified non-existence is unknown to ordinary ex¬ 
perience^. Again all positive experience of things is spatially 
limited (e.g. there is a jug “here”); if this spatial qualification as 
“here” is admitted, then it cannot be held that appearances occur 
on mere nothing {nir-adhisthana-bhrama-nupapattih). If, however, 
the limitation of a “ here” or “there” is denied, then no experience 
is possible {pratiter apahnava eva syat). 

Criticizing the a-nirvacaniya theory of illusion of the Vedantists 
Vehkatanatha says that when the Sahkarites described all things as 

* lake bhava-bhava-iabdayos tat-pratuyos ca vidymnanasyaVva vastunah 
avasthd-visefa-gocaratvasya pratipdditatvdt, prakdrd-ntaTasya ca loka-siddha- 
pramand-vi^ayatvad ity-arthah. Nyaya-sdra, p. 46. 

* sarvo’pi nifedhah sa-pratiyogiko niyata-deia-kalaica pratlyate. Nlrupa- 
dhir niyata-deia-kala-pratiyogi-visesnna-rahito nifedho na pratlyate iti. Ibid. p. 46. 
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indefinable {a-nirvacamya), the word ‘'indefinable” must mean 
either some definite trait, in which case it would cease to be in¬ 
definable, or it might mean failure to define in a particulai manner, 
in which case the Sahkarites might as well accept the )t.amanuja 
account of the nature of the universe. Again when the Hankarites 
are prepared to accept such a self-contradictory category as that 
which is different both from being and non-being [sad-asad- 
vyatirekah), why cannot they rather accept things as both existent 
and non-existent as they are felt in experience? The self-contradic¬ 
tion would be the same in either case. If, however, their description 
of the world-appearance as something different from being and 
non-being is for the purpose of establishing the fact that the world- 
appearance is different both from chimerical entities (iuccha) and 
from Brahman, then Ramanujists should have no dispute with 
them. Further, the falsity of the world does not of itself appeal to 
experience; if an attempt is made to establish such a falsity through 
unfounded dialectic, then by an extension of such a liialectic even 
Brahman could Ire proved to be self-contradictory. Again the 
assertion that the world-appearance is non-existent because it is de¬ 
structible is unfounded; for the Upanisads speak of Brahman, the 
individual souls and the prakrti as being eternal. The ftatikarites also 
confuse destruction and contradiction {«« car’/ryamnir.va badhayohy. 

The followers of Patanjali speak of an illusory comprehension 
through linguistic usage in which we are supposed ta apprehend 
entities which have no existence. This is called nirvisaya-khyati. 
Thus, when we speak of the head of Rahu, we concinve Rahu as 
having an existence apart from his head, and this apjirehension is 
due to linguistic usage following the genitive case-ending in Rahu, 
but Venkata urges that it is unnecessary to accept a separate theory 
of illusion for explaining such experience, since it ma> well be done 
by the akhyati or anyatha-khydti theory of illusion, and he contends 
that he has already demonstrated the impossibility of other theories 
of illusion. 

Meghanadari, however, defines pramana as the knowledge that 
determines the objects without depending on other sources of know¬ 
ledge such as memory 

'■ Nyaya-pariiuddhi, pp. 

* " tatrd’nya-pramdtfU-napek^atn artha-paricchedakam jncnam pramanam, 
artha-puncchi'de'nya-pramilna-sapek^a-smrtav aiinyapti-parihdre'nya-pramdna- 
napeham iti." Naya-dyu-mani, Madras Govt. Oriental MS 
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Though knowledge is self-revealing {sva-murtav api svayam eva 
hetuh), and though there is a continuity of consciousness in sleep, 
or in a state of swoon, yet the consciousness in these stages cannot 
reveal objects of cognition. This is only possible when knowledge 
is produced through the processes known as pramana. When we 
speak of the self-validity of knowledge, we may speak of the cog¬ 
nition as being determined by the objects that it grasps {artha- 
paricchinnatn pramdnam). But when we speak of it from the per¬ 
ceptual point of view or from the point of view of its determining 
the objects of knowledge, we have to speak of knowledge as de¬ 
termining the nature oiob'}cctf.(artha~paricchedaka) and not as being 
determined by them. Knowledge may thus be looked at from a 
subjective point of view in self-validity of cognition {svatak- 
prdmanya). Then the self-validity refers to its content which is 
determined by the objects of comprehension. It has also to be 
looked at from the objective point of view in all cases of acquire¬ 
ment of knowledge and in our behaviour in the world of objects, 
and then the knowledge appears as the means by which we de¬ 
termine the nature of the objects and measure our behaviour 
accordingly. I'he definition of knowledge as that which measures 
the nature of objects {artha-pariccheda-hari jndnatn pramdnam), as 
given by Meghanildari is thus somewhat diflferent from that given by 
Venkata, who defines it as that which corresponds to or produces 
a behaviour leading to an experience of things as they are (yathd- 
vasthita vyavahdrd-nugunam). In the case of Venkata, knowledge is 
looked at as a means to behaviour and it is the behaviour which is 
supposed to determine the nature of correspondence. In Mcgha- 
nadari’s definition the whole question of behaviour and of corre¬ 
spondence is lost sight of, or at least put in the background. The 
emphasis is put on the function of knowledge as determining the 
objects. The supposition probably is that in case of error or illusion 
also the real object is perceived, and the illusion is caused through 
the omission of other details, a correct perception of which would 
have rendered the illusion impossible. We know already that 
according to the yathdrtha-khydti theory of Ramanuja there are 
elements of all things in all things, according to the Upanisadic 
theory of “trivrt-karana" and its elaboration in the panci-karana 
doctrine. What happens therefore in illusion (e.g. the conch-shell- 
silver) is that the visual organ is in contact with the element of 
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silver that forms one of the constituents of tlie conch-shell. This 
element of silver no doubt is infinitesimally small as compared with 
the overwhelmingly preponderating parts—the conch-shell. But 
on account of the temporary defect of the visual organ or other 
tlistracting circumstances, these preponderating parts of the conch- 
shell arc lost sight of. The result is that knowledge is produced only 
ol the silver elements with which the sense-ornan was in contact: 
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only by the content of knowledge, and since such an object is denied 
in the case of illusory perception where we have such a knowledge, 
what is the guarantee that the object should be present in other 
cases ? In those cases also it is the knowledge that alone should 
determine the presence of the object. That is to say, that if know¬ 
ledge alone is to be the guarantor of the corresponding object, it is 
not right to say in two instances where such knowledge occurs that 
the object exists in one case and not in the other^. 

In refuting the anirvacaniya-khydti Meghanadari says that if it 
is supposed that in illusions an indefinable silver is produced which 
is mistaken for real silver, then that is almost the same as the 
anyathd-khydti view, for here also one thing is taken as another. 
Moreover, it is difficult to explain how the perception of such an 
indefinable silver would produce the real desire for picking it up 
which is possible only in the case of the perception of real silver. 
A desUe which can be produced by a real object can never be pro¬ 
duced by a mere illusory notion. Nor can there be any similarity 
between a mere illusory notion and the real shining entity, viz. 
silver^. The so-called indefinable silver is regarded either as being 
of the nature of being and non-being, or as different from being 
and non-being, both of which are impossible according to the Law 
of Contradiction and the Law of Excluded Middle. Even if it be 
admitted for the sake of argument that such an extra-logical entity 
is possible, it would be difficult to conceive how it could have any 
similarity with such a positive entity as ordinary silver. It cannot 
be admitted that this complex of being and non-being is of the 
nature of pure vacuity, for then also it would be impossible to con¬ 
ceive any similarity between a vacuum entity and real silver®. 

'■ na ca tadbajjndne'stviti vdcyam. tad-akdrasya satyatiie bhrdnlitvd-nu- 
papattih asattve tu na tasya jmJml-kdratd. tucchasya vastv-dkdrata-nupapatteh. 
lad-dkaratve ca khyatir eva tucche'ii suklikadim na rajatd-rthi-pravruih. Meg¬ 
hanadari, Naya-dyu-mani (MS,). 

The general drift of Meghanadari’s theme may be summed up in the words of 
Anantacarya in his Jndna-yathdrthya-vdda (MS.) as follows: “ tathd ca rajatatvam 
iukti-m^tha-vifayatd-vacchedakatvd-bhavavat sukty-avrttitvdt yo yad-avrttih sa 
tan-niflha-dharma-nirupild-vacchedakatva-bhauccnan ili sdmdnya-vydptau dandn- 
nistha-kdranatd-vacchedakatva-bhdvavad dandd-vrtti ghatatvddikam drftdntah.” 

^ “ tasyd’mrvdcya-rajatatayd grahandd viparUa-khydti-paksa-pdta(i. . .sam- 
yag-rajata-dhtr hi pravrtti-hetuh. . .tasya pratlty-dtmaka-vaslv-atmakayor bhds- 
Daratva-di-sddrsyd-bhdvdt.” Ibtd. 

® ekasya yugapat sad-asada-tmaka-viruddha-dharmavattva-nupapatteh. tad- 
upapatldv api sddrsyd-nupapalteic.a...sunya-ttasluni pramdnd-bhdvdt. tat-sad- 
bhave’pi tasya rajata-sddrsyd-bhdvacca iato na pravrttih. Ibid. 
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Again it is said that the illusory silver is called indefinable 
(anirvacanlya) because it is dilferent from pure being such as the 
self which is never contradicted in experience {atmano badha-yogat) 
and from non-being such as the chimerical entities likt^ i he hare’s 
horn which can never be objects of knowledge (khydty-avogdt). But 
in reply to tliis it may very well be urged that the being of the self 
cannot itself be proved, for if the self were the object of knowledge 
it would be as false as the world appearance; and if it were not it 
could not have any being. It cannot also be said to hav e being be¬ 
cause of its association with the class concept of being, far the self 
is admitted to be one, and as such cannot be associated with class 
concept^. Again want of variability cannot be regarded as a con¬ 
dition of reality, for if the cognitive objects are unreal because they 
are variable, the knower himself would be variable on at count of his 
association with variable objects and variable relations, and would 
therefore be false. Again being {sattd) is not as universal as it is 
supposed to be, foi- it is different from tire entities (jug, etc.) to 
which it is supposed to belong and also from negation in the view 
that holds negation to be a positive category ■^. If the self is re¬ 
garded as self-luminous, then it may also be contendi^d that such 
self-luminosity must be validly proved; and it may also be urged 
that unless the existence of the self has already been so proved 
its character cannot be proved to be self-luminous.^ 

Again the akhydti view is liable to two dilferent inteipretations, 
in both of which it may be styled in some sense as yathdrtha-khyati. 
In the first interpretation the illusion is supposed to be f roduced in 
the following manner; the visual organ is affected by the shining 
character of something before the eyes, and this shining character, 
being of the same nature as that of the silver, the shining character 
of the silver is remembered, and since it is not possible to dis- 

^ tasya drsyat •d-nnbhyupagame iaiu-visand-di-sumyam. dtniitnih prameyatd 
ca ne'stc’ti, na talas tat-salid-siddhih. lad-abhyupagdlau ca pfapunt avawnithydt- 
vam. . .dtma-vyakter ekalvd^bhimdndt tad-vyatirikta-paddrthasyQ’sattvd-bhimdn- 
dcca sattd-samavdyitvd-nupapatleli. Me(];haiiadari, Naya-dyu-man:. 

“ atha j’katu-patd di-bheddndm DydvartamdnatDend’pdramdrthyam. . .dtma- 
no'pi ghiita-patadi-sarva-paddrthehhyo vydvartamdnatvdn mithydtuu -pattih.. .ah- 
luvyanjiikd-pdramdrthye'bhivyangyd-puraindrthyam. . .na ca sat'v.isyai’va sam- 
asta-paddrlhi’sv iinuvartamdnam pdramdrthyam. ghatadayo' pi tad-apeksaya 
vydvartante. . .ahtuivasya paddrthd-ntarbhave'pi tatra satld -nabhyupagamat 
sarva-paddnlid-nuvrtty-ahlulvdt. Ibid. 

^ na ca tasya s-aayam-prakdsatvdn na pramdnd-pekse^ ti svayam-pi ahdsatvasyiV- 
pi pramdnd-dbinati.'dt pramdnd-ntara-siddhd-tmanah svayam-prakdiatvasya sad- 
hyatvdcca. na hi dharmy-aprasidhau dhartna-sadhyald. Ibid. 


16 2 
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tinguish whether this shining character belongs to silver or to some¬ 
thing else, and since the object in front is associated with such an 
undiscriminated shining character, the shining character cannot be 
treated as a mere self-ejected idea, but has to be taken as having its 
true seat in that something before the eye; thus, the notion of silver 
is a result of a true perception. It would have been a false percep¬ 
tion if the conch-shell had been perceived as silver, but in such a 
perception it is not the conch-shell, but “this” in front, that is per¬ 
ceived as silver. 'I'he general maxim is that the idea which corre¬ 
sponds to any particular kind of behaviour is to be regarded as a 
true representation of the object experienced in such a behaviour 
{yad-artha-vyavaharii-nuguna ya dhih sd tad-artha). This maxim 
has its application here inasmuch as the “this” in front can be ex¬ 
perienced in practical behaviour as such, and the silvery character 
has also a true reference to real silver. So the notion “this silver” 
is to be regarded as a complex of two notions, the “this” and the 
“silver.” Thus, the perception involved in the above interpretation 
is a true/f)erception according to the akhydti view. In the above 
explanation it is contended that just as the two different notions of 
substance and quality may both appear in the same concept, so 
there cannot be any difficulty in conceiving of a legitimate unity of 
two different notions in one illusory perception as “this silver.” 
Such a fusion is possible on account of the fact that here two notions 
occur in the same moment and there is no gap between them. This 
is different from the anyathd-khydti view, in which one thing is 
supposed to appear as another. The objections against this view 
are; firstly, that a defect cannot possibly transmute one thing into 
another; secondly, if illusions be regarded as the appearance of one 
thing as another, then there is scope for such a fear, even in those 
cases which are regarded as correct perception; for all knowledge 
would be exposed to doubt, and this would land us in scepticism. 
If, therefore, it is suggested that illusion is due to a non-compre¬ 
hension of the difference between the presence of a conch-shell and 
the memory-image of silver, that also would be impossible. For if 
“difference” means only the different entities (bfiedo vastu-svam- 
pam-eva), then non-comprehension of difference (which is regarded 
as the root-cause of illusion in the present view) would mean the 
comprehension of the identity of the memory-image and the per¬ 
cept, and that would not account for the qualified concept where 
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one notion (e.i^. tlie silver) appears as qualifying the ether notion 
(the “this” before the eye). Moreover, if two independent notions 
which are not ielated as substance and epiality be miscoriprehended 
as one concept, then any notion could be so united with any other 
notion, because the memory-images which arc stored in our past 
experiences are limitless. Again the silver that was experienced in 
the past was experienced in association with the space in which it 
existed, and the reproduction of the silver and memory would also 
be associated with that special spatial quality. This 'vnuld render 
its niis-association with the percept before the perceiver impossible 
on account of the spatial difference of the two. If it is contended 
that through the influence of defects the spatial t|Li;lity of the 
memory-image is changed, then that woidd be the any jtha-khydti 
theory, which woidd be inadmissible in the akhydti view. Again 
since all sensible <iualities must be associated with some kind of 
spatial relation, even if the original spatial quality b(' xansmuted 
or changed, that would be no reason why such a spatial image 
should be felt as being in front of the perceiver. It must also be 
said that the distinctive differences betw'cen the memory-image and 
the percept an^ bound to be noted; for if such a distinctive dif¬ 
ference were not noted, the memory-image could not be dis¬ 
tinguished as ‘ silver-image.” It cannot also be said that though 
the percept can be distinguished from the memory-image the latter 
cannot be distinguished from the former, for the discriminative 
character is a constituent of both, and it is nothing bul the white 
shining attribute. If it is urged that the spatial and other distinctive 
qualities are not noted in the memory-image and it appears merely 
as an image, then it may well be objected that any and every 
memory-image may he confused with the present pexept, and 
even a stone may appear as silver. 

Since both the a-nirvacaniya-khydti and the akhydti a 'c in some 
sense yathdrtha-khydti, Meghanadari refuted these two 1 henries of 
illusion and attempted to show that X\\c yathdrlha-khydl' y/ould be 
untenable in these views. Now he tries to show that all other 
|iossibie interpretations of yathdrlha-khydti are invalid. The funda¬ 
mental assumption of yathdrtha-khydti is that all knowledge must 
correspond to a real object like all right knowledgeh Thus, in other 

* t'ipralipttnnah prnfyayo yatha-rtbah pratyatvdt^ sampratipnnt,a~pratyaya- 
vaditi. Nnyu-dyu-tnani, p. 140 (MS.). 
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interpretations, the yathartha-khyati or the correspondence theory, 
might mean that cognition is produced by a real object or by the 
objective percept or that it means uncontradicted experience. The 
first alternative is untenable because even in the illusion of the 
conch-shell-silver the notion of silver has been produced by a real 
object, the conch-shell ; the second view is untenable, for the object 
corresponding to the illusory percept of silver is not actually present 
in the conch-shell according to other theories; and so far as the 
operation of the memory impression of the silver as experienced in 
the past is concerned {purva-nubhuta-rajata-samskara-dvara) its in¬ 
strumentality is undeniable both in right and in illusory cognitions. 
The third alternative is untenable because contradiction refers to 
knowledge or judgment and not to things themselves. If it is said 
that the cognition refers to the illusory appearance and hence it is 
the illusory entity existing outside that is the object of perception, 
the obvious objection would be that perception refers to a non- 
illusory something in front of the perceiver, and this cannot be 
obviated. If non-illusory something is a constituent in the cogni¬ 
tion, then it would be futile to say that the mere illusory perceptual 
form is all that can be the object of perception. 

It cannot also be said that the illu.sory perception has no object 
{nirvisaya-khyati) and that it is called cognition, because, though it 
may not itself be amenable to behaviour as right cognitions are, it 
is similar to them by producing an impression that it also is amen¬ 
able to behaviour, just asautumn clouds, which cannot shower, are 
also called clouds. The illusory cognition has for its content not 
only the illusory appearance but also the non-illusory “this” to 
which it objectively and adjectively refers. The truth, however, is 
that it is not indispensable for constituting the objectivity of a 
cognition that all the characters of the object should appear in the 
cognition; if any of its characters are manifested, that alone is suf¬ 
ficient to constitute the objectivity of an entity with regard to its 
cognition. The position, therefore, is that all cognitions refer and 
correspond to certain real entities in the objective world, and this 
cannot be explained on any other theory than on the supposition 
of a metaphysico-cosmological theory akin to the theory of 
homoiomeriae. 

Anantacarya, in his Jnana-yatharthya-vada, more or less repeats 
the arguments of Meghanadari when he says that no cognition can 
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be possible without its being based on a relation of correspondence 
to an objective entity. The content of knowledge must therefore 
have a direct correspondence with the objective entity to which it 
refers. Thus, since there is a perception of silver (in tlie illusory 
perception of conch-shell-silver), it must refer to an objective sub¬ 
stratum corresponding to ith The Mimamsa supposition that errors 
are produced through non-discrimination of memory-image and 
perception is also wrong, because in that case we should ha^ e the ex¬ 
perience of remembering silver and not of perceiving it as an ob¬ 
jective entity before us'^. Both Meghanadari and Anantiicarya take 
infinite pains to prove that their definition of error applies to all 
cases of illusions of diverse sorts, including dreams, into the de¬ 
tails of which it is unnecessary for our present purposes no enter®. 

The Doctrine of Self-validity of Knowledge. 

Pramana, or valid knowledge, is defined as the cognition of 
objects as they are {latha-bhutd-rtha-jmnarn hi pramamtt ucyate), 
and apramana, 01 invalid knowledge, is described as cognition repre¬ 
senting a wrong notion of an object {a-tatha-hhutd-rlhafnanam hi 
a-pramdmtn). Such a validity, it is urged by Meghanadari, is mani¬ 
fested by the knowledge itself {tathatva-vadharand-tmakim pram- 
dnyam dtmanai'za nisciyate). This does not expose it to the criticism 
that knowledge, being passive, cannot at the same morneit be also 
regarded as active, determining its own nature as valid [na ca 
karma-kartrtd-virodhah)\ for since it is of the nature of a faithful 
representation o) the object, the manifestation of its own nature as 
such is an affirmation of its validity. If knowledge had no power by 
itself of affirming its own validity, there would be no way by which 
such a validity could be affirmed, for the affirmation of its validity 
liy any other mediate process, or through any other instrumentality, 
will always raise the same question as to how the testimony of those 
processes or instruments can be accepted. For on such a supposi¬ 
tion, knowledge not being self-valid, each such testimony has to be 

^ tothil CO rajiitatzatfi sukti-msliui-risayala-x'imhcdakatva-bhdi'avat sukty- 
iivrUttvdt VO vod-ovr!lih sa tari-wftha-dfmrmu-ninipitd-vacchedakat m-bhdvavu- 
iiiti. Jnnmi-ytHhdrlhya-vdiUi (MS.)* 

rajdia-smariihe idom-padortha-grahuna-rupu fnanu-dvciya-k ilpane rajatam 
^mardmi'ti talrd'nubhaza-prasaiigah^ na iu rajatam pasydmJti, 'idkuit-kdratva- 
7, yanjaka-iusayatayCth smarane'blidz'ut. Ibid. 

® («) Ibid (6) Mcj.'hanadari, Naya-dyii-mani. 
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corroborated by another testimony, and that by another, and this 
will lead us to infinite regress. 

In repudiating other views Meghanadari points out that if 
validity is admitted as belonging to the collocative causes of know ¬ 
ledge (involving the self, the senses, and the object), then even the 
object would have to be regarded as ^ pramana, and there would be 
no prameya or object left. Again, if affirmation is regarded as being 
of the nature of awareness, then even memory-knowledge has to be 
regarded as valid, since it is of the nature of awareness. Further, 
if affirmation of validity be of the nature of power, then such power, 
being non-sensible, has to be manifested by some other means of 
knowledge. If, again, validity is supposed to be produced by the 
causes of knowledge, then the dictum of the self-manifestation of 
validity would have to be given up. Uncontradictcd behaviour also 
cannot be regarded as a definition of validity, for in that case even 
memory has to be regarded as valid by itself. It cannot also be de¬ 
fined as merely knowledge as such, for knowledge, not being able 
to turn back on itself to apprehend its own validity, would have to 
depend on something else, and that would imply the affirmation of 
validity through extraneous reference (paratah-pramanya). Again 
in those cases where the cause of error is known, the cognition, 
though known as erroneous, irresistibly manifests itself to us (e.g. 
the movement of the sun). The assumption that all knowledge is 
associated with its validity is inapplicable to such cases. If, again, 
it is held that, whenever a later cognition rejects the former, we 
have a clear case as to how the invalidity of the previous cognition is 
demolished by the valid knowledge of a later moment; it may be 
urged that, when the generic knowledge of an object is replaced by 
a cognition of details, we have a case when one cognition replaces 
another, though it does not involve any criticism of the former 
knowledge. 

In the Ilhatta view, where it is supposed that when the object 
attains its specific cognized character its knowledge as an internal 
operation is inferred, both validity and invalidity ought to depend 
upon the objects. If, however, it is urged that the notion of validity 
shows itself in the faultless character of the instruments and condi¬ 
tion of cognition, that would also imply the notion of validity as of 
extraneous origin. In the Prabhakara view, where knowledge is 
supposed to reveal the knower, the object and knowledge in one 
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sweep, we have a much better case in so far that here knowledge has 
not to depend on anything extraneous. In this case self-invalidity 
may apply only to memory which has to depend on previous per¬ 
ception. To this the Nyaya objection is that since memory is also 
knowledge, and since all knowledge is self-revealitig, the Prab- 
hakaras ought consistently to admit the self-validitv af memory. 

Meghanadiiri holds that all these objections against the self¬ 
validity of knowledge are invalid; for if the knowledge of the validity 
of any cognition has to depend on other pramdnas, then there is an 
infinite regre ss. If, however, an attempt is made to avoid the regress 
by admitting the self-validity of any hier pramana, then it virtually 
amounts to the admission of self-validity {anavmtha-parihdrdya 
kusyacit svatastud-ngikare ca na paralah-prdmdnyan). It may be 
urged that we are not necessarily prompted to ac tion by a con¬ 
sciousness ot validity, but through the probability of tlie same which 
is sought to he tested {ajiidtataydjndtatayai'va) by our efforts in the 
direction of the object. But in such a supposition there is no mean¬ 
ing in the attempt of our opponents in favour of the c octrinc of the 
validity of cognition through extraneous means (paratah-prdmdnya), 
for such a supposition is based on the view that our efforts are pro¬ 
duced without a previous determination of the validity of cognition. 
When we see that a person, having perceived an object, makes an 
effort towards it, our natural conclusion is that he nts, as the basis 
of the effort, a knowledge of the validity of his percc ption, for with¬ 
out it there can be no effort. It is hopeless to contend that there is 
validity of cognition in .such cases without the knowledge of 
validity, for validity of knowledge always means the consciousness 
of such valiility. The fact is that what constitutes a pramdna con¬ 
stitutes also its validity. It is wrong to think that valic ity appertains 
to anything el.se outside the cognition in question. When we .see 
fire, its validity as a burning object is grasped with the very notion 
of fire and does not wait for the comprehension of any super¬ 
sensible power or burning capacity of fire. The comprehension of 
fire as a burning object involves the knowledge of its association 
with its burning capacity. The knowledge of the burning capacity by 
itself cannot induce any action on our part, for we are always led 
to act by thi; comprehension of objects and not by their capacities. 
It is, therefore, wrong to separate the capacity from the object and 
speak of it as the cause of our effort. So the cognition of a pramdna 
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involves with it its validity. Thus validity cannot be dissociated 
from the cognition of the object'. Further, validity cannot be de¬ 
fined as uncontradietedness, for if that test is to be applied to every 
knowledge it would lead to infinite regress. If, however, the know¬ 
ledge of the validity of any cognition has to depend upon the know¬ 
ledge of the defectlessness or correctness of the means and con¬ 
ditions of cognition, then, since validity of such knowledge has to 
depend upon another knowledge for the correctness of the means 
and condition, and that upon another, there is obviously an infinite 
regress. Since knowledge normally corresponds to the object, 
ordinarily there should not be any fear of any error arising from the 
defects of the causes and conditions of such knowledge; it is only 
in specific cases that such doubts may arise leading to special in¬ 
quiries about the correctness or incorrectness of the means and 
conditions of knowledge. If there is an inquiry as to the validity 
of every knowledge, we should be landed in scepticism. Thus, 
validity means the manifestation of any form of content not awaiting 
the confirmation by other means of knowledge {pramand-ntard- 
napeksayd’rthd-vacchinnattvpm), and such a conviction of validity is 
manifested along with the cognition itself. Memory, however, de¬ 
pends upon a prior cognition, and as such the conviction of its 
validity depends upon the validity of a prior knowledge, and hence 
it cannot be regarded as self-valid, 

Ramanujacarya, the teacher and maternal uncle of Veiikatanatha, 
anticipates the objection that if self-validity of cognition is to be 

^ Ramanujacarya, the maternal uncle of Vehkatanatha, anticipates an ob¬ 
jection that perceptual cognition reveals only the content (vastu). The revelation 
of such a content does not also involve the knowing relation which must neces¬ 
sarily be of a very varied nature, for a knowledge may refer to a content in 
infinitely diverse relation. The revelation of the mere content, therefore, without 
the specific knowing relation, does not involve the judgmental form, though the 
truth of this content may be ascertained at a later moment when it is reduced to 
a judgmental form as “ I know it.” There is no possibility of the affirmation of 
any validity at the moment of the revelation of the content. In reply to this, 
Ramanujacarya says that the revelation of a content necessarily implies all its 
knowing relations in a general manner; and therefore, by the mode ol its revela¬ 
tion at any particular moment, the mode of its specific knowing relation at any 
particular moment is grasped along with the content. Thus, since the revelation 
of the content implies the specific knowing relation, all cognitions may be re¬ 
garded as implicitly judgmental, and there cannot be any objection to the self¬ 
validity of such knowledge. 

If the content and knowledge were regarded as entirely distinct, as they must 
be, and if the knowing relation were not given implicitly along with the content, 
then all knowledge would be contentless, and as such any future attempt to relate 
them would be impossible. Nydya-kulisa (MS.), 
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admitted, then no doubt could arise with reference to any cognition^. 
The reply of Ramanujacarya is that all cognitions are associated 
with a general conviction of their self-validity, but that does not 
prevent the rise of doubt in a certain specific direction. Self¬ 
validity in this view means that all cognitions produce by them¬ 
selves a general conviction regarding their validity, tliough it does 
not rule out misapprehension in a specific direction^, 

The Ontological categories of the Ramilnuja 
School according to Venkatanatha. 

(a) Substance. 

Vehkatanatha in his Nydya-siddhanjana and Tattva-muktd- 
kaldpa, tries to give a succinct account of the different categories, 
admitted or presumed, in the philosophy of Raman ija which the 
latter did not bring prominently to the view of his readers. T'he 
main division is that of the substance {dravya) and that which is 
non-substance (adravya). Substance is defined as that which has 
states (dasavai) or which suffers change and modification. In ad¬ 
mitting substance he tries to refute the Buddhist view that there is 
no substance, and all things are but a momentary conglomeration 
of separate entities which come into being and are destroyed the 
next moment. The Vaibhiisika Buddhists say that ihere are four 
ultimate sense-data, viz. colour, taste, touch, and sir ell, which are 
themselves qualities and are not themselves qualities of anything. 
These can be grasped by our .specific senses®. The Vatsiputriya 
school Includes sound as a separate sense-data w'hich can be 
perceived bv the ear. Against this Venkata urges that in all percep¬ 
tion we have a notion that we touch wliat we see; such a perception 
cannot be false, for such a feeling is both invariable and uncontra¬ 
dicted in experience {svarasika-hadhd-drster ananyatha-siddhesca). 
Such a perception implies recognition {pratyabhvjnd] involving the 
notion that it is a permanent entity in the objecti^ e field which is 
perceived by a constant and unchangeable perceiver, and that the 
two sense-qualities refer to one and the same objec t. This recogni¬ 
tion does not refer merely to the colour sensation, for the colour 

^ sdmdnyQsya avalo-graherKVhhydsa-daso-tpanna-jndne tot-^amsayo na ^ydt> 
Tattva-cintd-Tnani (A.S. B), p. 184. 

^ JSydya-hulisa, p. 27 (MS.). 

^ evarn dhur vaibhasihdh niradhard nirdharmakdica rtifadayas catvdrah 
paddrthah. Idttva'^niuktd-kaldpa, SarDdrtha-nddhi^ p. 8. 
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sensation does not involve the tactile; nor does it refer merely to the 
tactile, as that does not involve colour. Perception, therefore, refers 
to an entity to which both the colour and the tactile qualities belong. 
Such a perception of recognition also repudiates the Buddhist view 
of the conglomeration of entities. For such a view naturally raises 
the question as to whether the conglomeration is different from or 
the same as the entities that conglomerate. In the latter case there 
cannot be any recognition of the object as one entity to which both 
the colour and the tactile quality belong. In the former case, when 
conglomeration is regarded as extraneous to the conglomerated en¬ 
tities, such a conglomeration must either be positive or negative. 
In the first alternative itj amounts virtually to an admission of sub¬ 
stances, for the assumption of the existence of merely the complex 
characters is inadmissible, since there cannot be anything like that 
which is neither a substance, nor quality, nor a qualifying relation. 
In the second alternative, if the conglomeration {samghdta) is non¬ 
existent, then it cannot produce the recognition. If conglomeration 
be defined as absence of interval between the perceived qualities, 
then also, since each sense quality has an appeal only to its own 
specific sense-organ, it is impossible that the perception of two 
different sense-qualities by two different organs should point to a 
common entity. Conglomeration cannot also be defined as spatial 
identity, for it must also involve temporal identity in order to give 
the notion of conglomeration. It cannot also be said that time and 
space are identical, for such a view which is true of momentariness, 
will be shown to be false by the refutation of momentariness. Space 
cannot also be of the nature of dkdsa, which in the Buddhist view 
means unobstructedness and is not a positive concept. Space can¬ 
not also be regarded as material identity with the sense-qualities, 
for the different sense-qualities are regarded as the unique nature 
of different momentsh If it means that the different sensible quali¬ 
ties have but one material behind them, that amounts to the ad¬ 
mission of substance®. If the sensible tiualities be regarded as a 
conglomeration on account of their existence in the same material 
object, then the material object would have to be described as a 
conglomeration by virtue of the existence of its elemental entities 

* na co*p(id( 7 na~rufyah sparm-rupadlnam hhinna-sxmlaksano-paddnotva-bJiy- 
upagamdt. Tattva-nmktd-kaldpa, Survartha-siddhi, p. g. 

* eko-paddnatve tu tad eva dravyatn. Ibid. 
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in some other entity and that again in some other <!ntity, and thus 
we have a vicious infinite. It cannot also be urged t.iat the tactile 
sen.sation is inferred from the colour sensation, for such an in¬ 
ference would involve as its pre-condition the kno'vledge of the 
concomitance of the colour datum and the tactile, which is not 
possible unless they are known to belong to the same object. 
Neither can it be urged that the tactile and the colour-data are 
mutually associated; this gives rise to the notion tha: what is seen 
is touched, for the two sensations are known to be different in 
nature and originate through different sense-organs. It cannot also 
be said that our apperception that we touch what we see, being due 
to the operation of our instinctive root-desire (vasanc), is false, for 
proceeding on the same analogy and following the Yogacara view, 
one may as \vell deny all external data. If it is said tliat the sense- 
data are never contradicted in experience and thus tl a: the idealistic 
view is wrong, then it may as well be pointed out that our notion 
that we experience an object to which colour and the tactile sensa¬ 
tions belong is also never contradicted in experiencte If it is urged 
that such an experience cannot be proved to be logit a ly valid, then 
it may be proved with equal force that the existence of external 
sense-data cannot be logically proved. Therefore, tmi ordinary ex¬ 
perience that the object as a substance is the repository of various 
sense-qualities cannot be invalidated. The view that all the other 
four elements, excepting ait ^vayu), are themselves of tliverse nature 
and are hence perceived as coloured, as toucltable, etc:., and that they 
are capable of being grasped by different senses is also false, as it 
docs not necessarily involve the supposition that they are the re¬ 
pository of different sense-qualities; for experience shows that we 
intuit the fac t that the objects are endowed with qualities. No one 
perceives a jug as being merely the colour-datum, fiut as an object 
having colour. It is also impossible that one neutral datum should 
have two different natures; for one entity cannot have two different 
natures. If it is said that two different cjualities can abide in the 
same object, then that amounts to the admission of a substance in 
which different qualities inhere. It is also wrong to suppose that 
since the colour-datum and the tactile are grasped togihher they arc 
identical in nature, for in the case of one error where a white 
conch-shell appe-ars as yellow, the conch-shell is grasped wnthout 
its white character, just as the yellow colour is graspc d without its 
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corresponding object. And it cannot be said that a separate yellow 
conch-shell is produced there; for such a view is directly contra¬ 
dicted in experience when we perceive the yellow colour and assert 
its identity with the conch-shell by touch. So, by the simultaneity 
of jjerception, coherence of qualities in an object is proved and not 
identity. 

Moreover, even the Buddhists cannot prove that the tactile and 
the colour sensations occur simultaneously. If this were so, the 
testimony of the two different senses naturally points to the ex¬ 
istence of two different characters. When an object is near we have 
a distinct perception of it, and when it is at a distance perception is 
indistinct. This distinctness or indistinctness cannot refer merely 
to the sense-character, for then their difference as objects would 
not be perceived. It cannot also refer to the size (parimana), for the 
notion of size is admitted to be false by the Buddhists. Under the 
circumstances, it is to be admitted that such perceptions should 
refer to the objects. 

The Buddhists are supposed to urge that if qualities are ad¬ 
mitted to be separate from the substance, then it may be asked 
whether these qualities {dharma) have further qualities themselves 
or are without quality. In the latter alternative, being qualitiless, 
they are incapable of being defined or used in speech. In the 
former alternative, if qualities have further qualities, then the 
second grade qualities would have to be known by further qualities 
adhering to it, and that again by another, and thus we have a 
vicious infinite. Again, qualitiness {dharmatva) would itself be a 
quality. And it cannot be said that qualitiness is the very nature of 
quality, for a thing cannot be explained by having reference to 
itself. If qualitiness is something different from the quality, then 
such a concept would lead us in infinite regress. To this Venkata’s 
reply is that all qualities are not qualitiless. In some cases quality 
appears as itself qualified, as testified by experience. In those cases 
where a quality is not demonstrable with particularizing specifica¬ 
tion, such as “this quality is so and so” {ittham-bhdva), it does not 
depend for its comprehension on any other quality. Such qualities 
may be illustrated in the case of all abstract qualities and universals, 
and the opposite may be illustrated in the case of adjectival qualities 
such as the word “ white” in the case of “white horse.” There may 
be further specification regarding the nature of whiteness in the 
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white horse, whereas when the word “whiteness” stands by itself 
any inquiry regarding its further specification becomes inadmis¬ 
sible. Logically, however, there may be a demand of further speci¬ 
fication in both the cases and the fear of an infinite regress, but it is 
not felt in experience^. Moreover, one might imagine a vicious 
infinite in the necessity of having an awareness of an awareness, and 
then another and so on, but still this is only hyper-l()gical; for the 
awareness, in manifesting itself, manifests all that needs be known 
about it, and there is actually nothing gained by continuing the 
series. Thus a <[uality may be supposed to have further qualities, 
but whatever could be manifested by these may be regarded as 
revealed by the quality itself®. Again the assertion that if qualities 
are themselves without quality then they are unspeakable would 
involve the Buddhists themselves in a great difficulty when they 
described the nature of all things as unique; for obviously such a 
uniqueness (svalaksanya) is without quality, and if that which has 
no quality cannot be described, then its specification as unique or 
svalaksana is impossible®. 

It may be urged that a quality may belong to that which has no 
quality or to that which has it. The former alternative would imply 
the existence of an entity in its negation which is impossible; for 
then everything could exist everywhere, and even ihe chimerical 
entities, which are not regarded as existing anywhere, would be re¬ 
garded as existing. In the other alternative a quality would exist in 
a quality, which is an absurd conception, being only a circular 
reasoning {dtmasraya). The reply of Venkata to this is that he does 
not hold that the quality belongs to the locus of its negation or to 
that which has it already, but he holds that a qualified entity pos¬ 
sesses the quality not as a qualified entity but as taken apart from 
it*. It cannot be urged that this virtually implies thr: old objection 
of the existence of a quality in the locus of its negition. To this 
Venkata’s reply is that the special feature of a qualified entity does 

^ udahrtepi niyatd-niyata-niskarsaka-sabdesu jdti^gundde h. pradhanatayd 
nirdese'pi santi kecit yathd-pramdnam itlham-bhdvdk tvayd'p. hetu-sadhyiUdi- 
dharmandm pak^a-dharmatva-di-dharmah svikdryd anavasthd ca kathuncid 
upaiamaniyd. Tattva-muktd-kaldpa, Sarxtdrtba-siddhi^ p. 16. 

® svlkrtanca sartivedana-samvedane sabda^sabdadau sva-piir^i-nirvahakat'i^am. 
Ibid. 

® kinca sva-laksand’diniitn jdtyd-dJndnca samvrti^siddhdnam rirdharmakatve'pi 
kathancid abhildparhatvarn tvaydpi grdhyam. Ibid. 

^ vastutas* tad-visi^te visesye tad viii$ta^vrty-abhdve tac~chut ye vrtti syddeva. 
Ibid. p. 17. 
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not belong to any of its constituents, and qualities of any of the 
constituents may not belong to the constituted entity^. If by the 
hyper-logical method the manner of the subsistence of a quality in 
a qualified entity is criticized, then it might lead to the view that the 
conception of qualified entity is without any sufficient ground, or 
self-contradictory, or that such a conception is itself inadmissible. 
All such views are meaningless, for the wildest criticism of op¬ 
ponents would involve the very notion of qualified entity in the use of 
their logical apparatus. So it has to be admitted that qualities adhere 
in qualified entities and that such an adherence does not involve in¬ 
finite regress. 

{b) Criticism of the Samkhya Inference for Establishing 
the Existence of Prakrti. 

Veiikatanatha admits the doctrine of prakrti as the theory of 
materiality, but he thinks that such a doctrine can be accepted only 
on the testimony of scriptures and not on inference. He therefore 
criticizes the Sanrkhya inference as follows. Neither prakrti nor 
any of its evolutes such as mahat, ahamkdra, tanmatras, etc., can be 
known through perception. Neither prakrti nor any of its evolutes 
can also be known by inference. The Sanikhyists hold that the effect 
has the same qualities as the cause. The world of effects, as we find 
it, is pleasurable, painful or dulling {mohatmaka ); so its cause also 
must have, as its nature, pleasure, pain and a feeling of dullness. 
To this the question naturally arises regarding the relation of the 
causal qualities with the effects. They cannot be identical—the 
whiteness of the cloth is not identical with the thread of which it is 
made; the effect as a substance is not identical with causal qualities, 
for the white and the cloth are not identical. Further it cannot be 
said that the identity of the cause and the effect means merely that 
the effect is subordinate to the cause, as when one says that the 
effect, cloth, exists only in the samavdya relation in the cause and 
in no other form {adrster eva tantu-samavetatvdt patasya tantu- 
gunatvoktih), for the obvious reply is that the Samkhya itself does 
not admit the samavdya relation or any ultimate distinction between 
the whole and the part. If it is said that all that is intended is that 
the effect exists in the cause, then it may be pointed out that merely 
by such an affirmation nothing is gained; for that would not explain 

^ na ca f^hatavati bhutale luirtamandnam gunddlntirn ghate^pi vrtter adrste}}, 
Tcittva-muktd-kaldpa, Sarvartha-siddhi, p. 18. 
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why the causal matter (prakrti) should have the nature or qualities 
as the effect substance (na karana-vasthasya sukha-duhkhii-dya-tma- 
katva-siddhih). If it is held that the effect shares the qualities of the 
cause, then also it is against the normal supposition that :he effect 
qualities are generated by the cause qualities; and, moreover, such 
a supposition wouhl imply that the effect should have no other 
quality than those of the cause. It cannot also be said that the effect 
is of the same nature as the cause {sajdtiya-gunavattvari), for the 
Sarakhyists admit the mahat to be a different categor}^ existent in 
the, prakrti as its cause {yilaksana-mahatva-dy-adhikaranatvad). If it 
is held that the effect must have only qualities similar to the cause, 
then they may be admitted with impunity; if the effeci has all its 
qualities the same as those of the cause, then there will be no dif¬ 
ference between the effect and the cause. If, again, it is held that 
only certain specific traits which are not inappropriate in the cause 
can be supposed to migrate to the effect, and that the relation of the 
transmission of qualities from cause to the effect can thus be limited 
by a specific (ibservation of the nature of the essential trait of the 
cause, then such cases in which living flies are produced from inani¬ 
mate cow-dung would be inexplicable as cases of cause and effecth 

The Samkhyists are supposed to argue that if pure intelligence 
were supposed naturally to tend to worldly objects then there 
would be no chance of its attaining liberation. Its association, 
therefore, must needs be supposed through the intc-rmediary of 
some other category. This cannot be the senses, for even without 
them the mind alone may continue to imagine wo 'ldly objects. 
Even when the mind is inactive in sleep, one may dretm of various 
objects. And this may lead to the assumption of the category of 
ego or ahanikdra] and in dreamless sleep, when the. operation of 
this categor,^ of ahamkdra may he regarded as suspended, there is 
still the functioning of breathing, which leads to the assumption of 
another category, viz. manas. But as this has a limited operation, 
it presupposes some other cause; if that cause is al:so regarded as 
limited, then there would be an infinite regress, 'fhe Samkhyists, 
therefore, rest with the assumption that the cause of mahat is 
unlimited, and this is prakrti or avyakta. The renly of Venkata 

* mrt-smarna-divat-karya'Visesa^vyavasthdpaka-kdraria-s’tHJibhQva-sdjdtya- 
vivak^dydm gomaya-mak^ikS’dy-drabdha-vrst ikd^disu vyabhied] at. Tattva^muktd* 
kaldpa^ Sarvarthu-siddhi, p. 22. 
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to this is that the association of pure intelligence with worldly ob¬ 
jects is through the instrumentality of karma. It is also not possible 
to infer the existence of Manas as a separate category through the 
possibility of the thinking operation, for this may well be explained 
by the functioning of the subconscious root-impressions; for even 
the assumption of mind would not explain the thinking operation, 
since manas, by itself, cannot be regarded as capable of producing 
thought. Manas, being merely an instrument, cannot be regarded 
as playing the role of a substance of which thought may be re¬ 
garded as a modification. In the state of dream also it is not neces¬ 
sary to assume the existence of a separate category of ahamkdra to 
explain dream experiences, for this may well be done by mind 
working in association with subconscious root-impression. The 
breathing operation in deep, dreamless sleep may also be explained 
by ordinary bio-motor functions, and for this there is no necessity 
for the assumption of rnahat. 

It is also wrong to suppose that the cause must be of a more 
unlimited extent than the effect, for it is not testified in ordinary 
experience, in which a big jug is often found to be made out of a 
lump of clay of a smaller size. It is also wrong to suppose that 
whatever is found to abide in an effect must also be found in its 
cause {na hiyadyena'nugatam tat tasya kdranam iti niyamah), for the 
various qualities that arc found in a cow are never regarded as its 
cause. Following the same assumption, one would expect to find 
a separate cause of which the common characteristics of the prakrti 
and its evolutes are the effects, and this would involve the admission 
of another cause of the prakrti itself {vyakta-vyakta-sadharana- 
dharmanant tad-ubhaya-karana-prasahgat tatha ca tattva-dhikya- 
prasahgak). Thus, the argirment that an effect must have as its cause 
qualitative entities that inhere in it is false. The earthiness {mrttva) 
which inheres in the jug is not its cause, and the earthy substance 
{mrd-dravya) which shows itself in its unmodified form or its modi¬ 
fied form as jug cannot he said to be inherent in the jug. Again the 
argument that things which are related as cause and effect have the 
same form is also false; for if this sameness means identity, then no 
distinction can be made between cause and effect. If this sameness 
means the existence of some similar qualities, then there may be 
such similarity with other things (which are not cause and effect) 
as well. Again applying the same analogy to the Samkhya doctrine 
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of purusas (which arc admitted to have the common characteristic 
of intelligence), the Samkhyists may well be asked to hold a new 
category as the cause of the purusas. Further, two jugs which are 
similar in their character are not for that reason produced from the 
same lump of clay; and, on the other hand, we have the i lustration 
of production of effects from an entirely ditferent cause, as in the 
case of production of insects from cow-dung. 'Thus, from our ex¬ 
periences of pli.'asure, pain, and dullness it does not follow that 
there is a common cause of the nature of pleasure, pam, and dull¬ 
ness, for these experiences can in each specific instance be explained 
by a specific cause, and there is no necessity to admit a separate 
common cause of the nature of three gunas. If for the explanation 
of the ordinary pleasurable and painful experiences a separate 
pleasure-and-pain complex be admitted as the cause, then there 
may be further ini,|uiry regarding this pieasure-and-prin complex 
and this will lead to infinite regress. Again if the tbn e gunas are 
regarded as the cause of the world, then that would ro; lead to the 
affirmation that the world is produced out of one cause; for though 
the three gums may be in a state of equilibrium, they may still be 
regarded as having their special contribution in generating the 
varied types of effects. Thus, the triguna or the prakrti of tlie 
Sarttkhya can never be proved by inference. The oily mode of 
approach to the doctrine of prakrti is through the scriptures, 'Fhe 
three rest in the prakrti, and in accordance with the gradual 
prominence of satlva, rajas, and tama^, three kind.s of mahat are 
produced, hrom these three types of mahat three xinds of ahani- 
kdras are produced. Out of the first type (i.e. sdtt’hka aharnkdra) 
the eleven senses are produced. Out of the last type (viz. the 
tdmasa ahamkdra) the tanmdtras (^also called the hhutadi) are pro¬ 
duced. The seciind type of aharnkdra (called rajaso tihamkdra) be¬ 
haves as an accessory for the production of both the eleven senses 
and the bhtitddi. There are some w'ho say that the conative senses 
are produced by rdjasa aharnkdra. This cannot be accepted, as it 
is against the icriptural testimony. The tanmdtras represent the 
subtle stage of evolution between the tdmasa ahamkdra and the 
gross elemtntal stage of the bhiilas'. 'I'he sabda-tun-matra (sotind- 

' bhutanrim avyaxxihiiasUkpnn-vnstha-xnsistam drariyarr. ]anmntrani dadhi- 
riipena fHirin<imarnanasya payaso madkyamd-vasihtwad hhiria-rfipena parinama- 
manaiyci draiyasya tatahpiirvd kdcidavasthd tanmeitrd. Nyaya-siddhCinjana^ p. 25. 
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potential) is produced from bhutadi, and from it the gross elemental 
sound is produced. Again the rupa-tanmdtra (light-heat-potential) 
is produced from the bhutadi or the tdmasa ahamkdra, and from the 
rupa~tanmatra (light-heat-potential) gross light-heat is produced, 
and so on. Lokacarya, however, says that there is another view of the 
genesis of the tanmdtra and the bhuia which has also the support 
of the scriptures and cannot therefore be ignored. This is as fol¬ 
lows: sabda-tanmatra is produced from the bhutadi and the akasa is 
produced from the sabda-tanmatra (sound-potential); the dkdsa 
again produces the sparsa-tanmdtra (the touch-potential) and air is 
produced from the touch-potential. Again from air heat-light-poten¬ 
tial (rupa-tanmatra) is produced and from heat-light-potential tejas 
(heat-light) is produced; from tejas, rasa-tanmatra (taste-potential) 
is produced, and from it water. From water again the gandha-tan- 
mdtra (smell-potential) is produced, and from it the earth^. 

The view is explained by Varavara on the supposition that just 
as a seed can produce shoots only when it is covered by husks, so 
the tamndtras can be supposed to be able to produce further evolutes 
only when they can operate from within the envelope of the bhutadi^. 

The process of evolution according to the said interpretation is 
as follows. Sabda-tanmatra is produced from bhutadi vihicii then en¬ 
velops it, and then in such an enveloped state akasa is produced. Then 
from such a sabda-tanmatra, sparia-tan-mdtra is produced which 

‘ This view seems to be held in the Vis^u-puratfa, I. 3. 66, etc. where it is 
distinctly said that the element of akasa produces sparsa-tanmalra (touch- 
potentiai). Varavara, however, in his commentary on the Tattvatraya of 
I..okacarya, wishes to point out that according to Parasara’s commentary this has 
b<;en explained as being the production of tanmdtras from tanmdtras, though it 
clearly contradicts the manifest expressions of the Vifmi-purdna when it states 
that tanmdtras are produced from the bhutadi. He further points out that in the 
Mahabharata (tidnliparva Mohfodharnia, Ch. xxx) the ot'Aaras or pure modifica¬ 
tions are described as sixteen and the causes {prakrti) as eight. But in this 
counting the sixteen vikdras (eleven senses and the five categories—softrfa, etc.), 
the distinction between the five tanmdtras and the five elements has not been 
observed on account of there not being any essential difference, the grosser 
stages being only modified states of the subtler ones {tanmdtrdndm hhutebhyah 
svarupa-bhedd-bhdvdl avasthd-hheda-matrattvat). According to this interpreta¬ 
tion the eight Prakrtis mean the prakrti, the mahat, the aharnkdra and five 
categories of dkdsa, etc., in their gross forms. The five categories included under 
the sixteen vikdras are the tanmdtras which are regarded as modifications of the 
elemental states of the bhutas, 

“ yathd tvak-iunya-vljasyd’mkura-iaktir ndsti, 

talhd'varana-sunyasyo'ttara-kdrya-saktir ndstlti bhdndt 
kdrana-guriam vino’ttaro-ltara-gutia-visefefu.. . . 
sva-vUesasyo'kta-gutfd-tisayd-nupapatteh. 

Varavara’s bhdfya on Tattvatraya, p. 58. 
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envelops the iabda-tanmatra. The sparsa-tanmatra, as enveloped by 
the iabda-tanmatra, produces the vdyu through the accessory help 
of akasa. Then from this sparsa-tanmdtra the rupa-tanmdtra is pro¬ 
duced. The rupa-tanmdtra in its turn envelops the sparsa -tanmdtra 
and then from the rupa-tanmdtra, as enveloped by the sparia- 
tanmdtra, tejas is produced through the accessory help of yu. Again 
the rasa-tanmdtra is produced from the riipa-tanmdtra, which again 
envelops the rasa-tanmdtra. From the rasa-tanmdtra enveloped by 
the rupa-tanmatra water is produced through the accessory help 
of tejas. From tlie rasa-tanmdtra the gandha-tanmdtra is produced 
which again, enveloped by rasa-tanmdtra, produces earti through 
the accessory help of water^. 

Varavara points out that in the Tattva-nirupana another genesis 
of creation is given which is as follows. Sabda-tan-mdtra is produced 
from bhutadi and as a gross state of it dkdsa is prodiced. The 
hhutadi envelops the sabda-tanmatra and the dkdsa. From the 
transforming sahda-tan-mdtra, through the accessory f)f the gross 
dkdsa as enveloped 1 )y bhutddi, the sparsa-tanmdtra is pi o iuced and 
from such a sparia-tanmdtra vdyu is produced. The sabda-tan-matra 
then envelops both the sparsa-tanmdtra and the vdyu, and from the 
transforming sparsa-tanmdtra, through the accessorj' of vdyu as 
enveloped by sabda-tanmdtra. the rupa-tanmdtra is produced. 
From the riipa-tanmdtra, similarly, tejas is produced, and so on. 
In this view, in the production of the sparsa and other tanmdtras 
the accessory help of the previous hhiitas is found necessary. 

As Vehkatanatha accepts the view that the gross bhfita of dkdsa 
acts as accessor/ to the production of the \zXqt bhiitas, he criticizes 
the Samkhya view that the gross bhiitas are produced from the 
synthesis of tanmdtras^. The Sarnkhyists, again, think, that the 
evolution of the dilferent categories from prakrti is due to an in¬ 
herent teleolog}' and not to the operation of any separate agent. 
Venkata, however, as a true follower of Ramanuja, repudiates it and 
asserts that the evolving operation of the prakrti tun on y proceed 
through the dynamic operation of God Himself. 

' Varavara’s hhasya on Tattvatraya, p. 59. 

“ sdmkhydstu paiirha'pi tanmdirani sdksat-tdrnasd-hamkdro-tpannani tatra 
sahda-tamndtram dkdsa ramhhakarn itarani tu tanmdtrdni parva-ptlnm-tanmdlra- 
sahnkrtdny utlaro-ttara bhiild-rambhakdnl'ly dkuh lad asat. dkdidd vdyur ity-ddy- 
anaiiyathd-siddho-paddiiakrama-visesa-bhidhana-darsandt. Nydya- siddhdnjana, 
pp. 
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(c) Refutation of the Atomic Theory of Nydya in 
relation to Whole and Part. 

In refuting the Nyaya view that the parts attach themselves to 
each other and thereby produce the whole, and ultimately the part- 
less atoms combine together to form a molecule, Venkata intro¬ 
duces the following arguments. So far as the association of the 
wholes through their parts (beginning from the molecules) through 
the association of the parts are concerned, Venkata has nothing to 
object. His objection is against the possibility of an atomic contract 
for the formation of molecules. If the atoms combine together 
through their parts, then these parts may be conceived to have 
further parts, and thus there would be infinite regress. If these 
parts are regarded as not different from the whole, then the dif¬ 
ferent atoms could well be regarded as occupying the same atomic 
space, and thus they would not produce a conglomeration bigger 
in size than the constituent atoms. Further, it is not possible to 
imagine that there should be wholes without the parts also being 
present. Proceeding in this way, if the atomic combination cannot 
account for the origin of bigger measures, the possibility of objects 
of different magnitude through conglomeration (e.g. a hill or a 
mustard seed) would be inexplicable. If it is said that parts refer 
to the different sides of an atom, then also it might be urged that a 
partless atom cannot have sides. 

It is held that knowledge, though one, can refer to many, 
though it is partless. It may also be urged in this connection that 
if it refers to all objects in their entirety, then the constituent en¬ 
tities would not be referred to separately, and it cannot also refer 
to the objects separately in parts, for thgn intelligence itself would 
not be partless. The Naiyayika may also, on this analogy, urge that 
any solution that the idealist may find to his difficulty also applies 
to the atomic theory. To this the obvious answer of the idealist is 
that in the case of intelligence, experience testifies that though one 
and partless it can refer to many, and the Naiyayikas have no such 
advantage to show in their favour, for the Naiyayikas do not admit 
that in any case wholes may combine except through their parts, 
The objection cannot be laid against the Buddhist theory of con¬ 
glomeration (sahghdta), for there such conglomeration is not due to 
contact. The Naiyayikas may be supposed to raise an objection re¬ 
garding the association of all-pervasive entities (vihhu) with finite 
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objects; such an association has to be admitted, for otherwise the 
association of the self or the akasa with objects cannot be explained; 
it is not also possible to hold that all pervasive entities have parts. 
So ultimately it has to be admitted that the partless all-pervasive 
entities have contact with finite objects, and if their procedure is 
accepted, then the same might explain the contact of partless 
atoms. To this Venkata’s reply is that the illustration of :he contact 
of all-pervasive entities with finite objects might well be thrown in 
our face, if we had attempted to refute the view that ^vhtles had no 
specific qualiti(!s; but our main object is to show the inconsistency 
to which the Naiyiiyikas are exposed when they appU their theory 
that all combinations of wholes must be through parts ;o the com¬ 
bination of the supposed partless atoms. As a matter of fact, the 
error lies in the assumption that the atoms are partless. If it is 
supposed that division of particles must ultimately take us to part¬ 
less atoms, th«; obvious reply is that from the division of parts we 
could not go to the partless, the better way being the acceptance 
of the smallest visible particles called the trasarenu. If it is urged 
that if trasarenu is the atom, then it must be invisible, the obvious 
reply is that there is no such general concomitance between atomic 
nature and invisibility, 'fhe better course, therefore, is to accept 
the trasarenu as ultimate particles of matter. There is, therefore, 
no necessity to a<lmit dvyanuka also. 

Venkatanatha further objects to the Nyaya doctrine of the for¬ 
mation of whole.s {avayavi) from parts (avayava) ani points out 
that if this is to be admitted, then the weight of an ot ject must be 
due to the weight of the atoms; but the Naiyayika.s hold that the 
atoms have no weight. The proper view therefore is that the effect, 
or the so-called whole, is to be regarded as being only a modified 
condition of the parts. I he causal operation in such a view is justi¬ 
fied in producing the change in the condition of tlie causal object 
and not in producing a new object in the effect or the whole as 
is supposed by the Naiyayikas. Again in the consideration of the 
production of the wholes from parts, when the thread is regarded 
as the cause of the production of the whole, the cloth, it may be 
observed that in the process of the production vve find various 
accretions through the gradual addition of one thread after another. 
In each such addition we have separate wholes, sint e the process 
may easily be stopped anywhere; and in such a vievt we have the 
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addition of a part to a whole for the production of another whole. 
This is obviously against the Nyaya view, which would not lend 
any support to the doctrine that the addition of parts to wholes 
would produce other wholes. The Naiyayikas urge that if a whole 
as a different entity from the parts be not admitted, and if a whole 
be regarded as nothing more than a collection of atoms, then, the 
atoms being invisible, the wholes would be invisible. The produc¬ 
tion of gross wholes not being admitted, the supposed explanation 
that there is an illusion of grossness in the atoms would also be in- 
admissible^. The question now is what is meant by grossness. If 
it means a new measure, then it is quite admissible in the Ramanuja 
view in which the production of separate wholes is not admitted; 
for just as the atomists would think of the production of the new 
wholes from atoms, so the Ramanujist may also agree to the pro¬ 
duction of a new measure {parimana). If the Naiyayikas object to 
this and urge that the production of a new measure from the atomic 
is inadmissible, then they may as well be asked how they would 
also account for the notion of plurality in a collection of separate 
entities, each of which may be regarded as one in itself. If it is 
said that the conception of number as plurality proceeds from a 
mental oscillation incorporating the diversity, then it may also be 
argued that from the absence of any such oscillation there may be 
a failure in noting the separateness which may give rise to a notion 
of gross measure. Moreover, there is nothing incongruous in tne 
fact that if individuals are not visible the collection may be visible. 
If the grossness is supposed to mean the occupation of more spatial 
units than the individual entities, then also it is not inadmissible; 
for in a collection of small particles they are cognized as occupying 
different spatial units. If it is urged that since no separate wholes 
are admitted to be produced the gross dimension cannot be per¬ 
ceptible, the obvious reply is that the perception of grossness has 
no connection with the perception of wholes. Even before the 
dyad is produced the combining atoms have to be admitted as 
occupying' more space in their totality than in their individual 
capacity; for otherwise they in their totality could not produce a 
bigger dimension. Thus, there is no reason for admitting the pro¬ 
duction of wholes separate from the parts. Under the same specific 

* sthula-dravya-bhdve cd’mi-tamhatau sthUlatvd-dhyaso na siddhyet. Sarvdr- 
tha-siddhi, p. 46. 
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kind of combination of threads in which the Naiyayikas think that 
a cloth could be produced, the Ramanujists think th at the threads 
under the selfsame condition are the cloth and there is no separate 
production of cloth^. But it should not be thought that any slight 
change in the condition of an object would mean that thereby there 
is a new object so long as the object remains sufficiently unchanged 
to be recognized as the same for all practical purposes. The causal 
operation, according to the Ramanujists, only brings about new 
changes of conditions and states in the already existent causal sub¬ 
stance. This IS thus different from the Samkhya theoiy of sat-kdrya- 
vada, according to which the effect is already existen: in the cause 
even before the causal operation is set in motion. Vtmkata, there¬ 
fore, criticizes the Santkhya theory of sat-kdrya-vdda. 

(d) Criticism of the Samkhya Theory of Sat-karya-vdda. 

The Sarnkhya is wrong in supposing that the elFect (e.g. the 
jug) was pre-existent in its cause (e.g. earth), for had t been so the 
causal operation would have been fruitless. The Siimkhya may, 
however, say that the causal operation serves to manifest what was 
potentially existing in the cause; the function of causal operation 
is thus manifestation and not production. This, however, is wrong, 
for manifestation (vyahga) and production {kdrya) are two different 
words having two different concepts. Manifestation can occur 
only in the operation of a manifesting agent with the help of its 
accessories in making an object manifested with regard to a par¬ 
ticular sense-organ in a particular place where the manifesting 
agent exists^. It would first be proved that the pre-existent effect 
is manifested and not produced; only then would it have been 
worth while to inquire into the conditions of the causal operation 
to see whether it satisfied the necessary conditions of a manifesting 
agent. But the Sarnkhya can hardly succeed in showing that it is so. 
The Sarnkhyist says that the effect is pre-existent before the causal 

* yadi santstsfds tantava eva patas tatas iantu-rdsimStre'pi pafa^dhlfi sydd ity 
aha samsargade^ iti. na hi tvaytVpi tantu-samsarga-mdtram paiasyd*$amavdyi^ 
kdranam isyate tathd sati kuvindd-di-vydpdra-nairapekiiya-prasat gdt ato yddrsat 
samsarga-visesdd aiHiyavt tai)d*tpadya 1 e tddrsa-samsarga’'ViH$tds tantavah papa 
iti k 7 Jd*tiprasahgih. Sarvdrtha-siddhi, p. 48. 

* katya-vyangya-iabdau ca vyavasthita-%n§ayau lake drstau kd^aka-vyanjaha- 
bhedai ca kdrakam samagram apy ekam utpddayati vyahjakantu sahakdri-sam^ 
pannam samdne ndriya-grdhydni satndna-desa-sthdni tddridni satvdnyapi vyan^ 
akti. Ibid. pp. 55-56. 
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operation; but the causal operation is itself an effeet, and if their 
previous assertion is correct then it was non-existent when the 
effect was non-manifested. If the causal operation was also ex¬ 
istent at the time of the existence of the cause, then the effect would 
also have been present in the cause in a manifested state. The 
Samkhya says that what is non-existent cannot be produced, and 
this implies that a thing is existent because it can be produced, 
which is, on the face of it, self-contradictory. The theory that the 
effect is pre-existing in the cause could have been admitted as a last 
resort if there were no other theory available, but the ordinary 
notion of causality as invariable and immediate antecedent is quite 
sufficient to explain the phenomenon of production. Therefore, 
there is no necessity for such a chimerical theory. Again instead of 
holding that the effect is nothing more than the potential power in 
the cause, it is much better to say that the cause has such power by 
which it can produce the effect under certain conditions^ Again 
it may be thought about the instrumental and other accessory 
agents that if they lead to the generation of effort, as indeed they do, 
they should also be accepted as subtle potential states of the effect. 
But this is not admitted by the Samkhyist, for according to him it 
is only the material cause which is regarded as the potential effect. 
Otherwise even the purtisa, which, teleologically, is to be regarded 
as the instrumental cause of the world phenomenon, has to be re¬ 
garded as a part of prahrti. Again consider the destructive agents. 
Are the destructible effects already pre.sent in the destructible 
agent? It cannot be so, for they are entirely opposed to each other. 
If it were not so, it could not destroy it'^. If it were not so and yet 
if it would be destroyed by the destructive agent, then everything 
could be destroyed by everything. 

Turning to the function of the material cause, it may be pointed 
out that it cannot be defined as that from which an effect is pro¬ 
duced (tajjanyatva)\ for then even an instrumental cause would be 
included in the material cause. Nor can it be regarded as a modi¬ 
fication {tadvikdratva), for then the effect would be only the quality 
of the cause, and there would be no difference between the cause 

' yathd sarimu dravyesu tild eva taila-garbhdh sva-kdrana-saktyd srjyanfe 
tafhd tat-tat-kdTya-niyat(i-pur7)u-hhdi}it(iyd tat-tad-utpddaka-svahhdt^ds te te 
hhdvds tathaive*t.i svlkdryam. Sarvartha-siddhiy p. 59. 

* ndsake^u ca ndiya-vrttir asti na vd. asti cel bahnau tulavad idrodhah na cet 
hatham fadeva tasya ndsakam. Ibid. p. 60. 
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and the effect. But we see that the cloth is different fron threads^. 
If the effect is regarded as identical with the cause on the ground 
that though there cannot be anj”^ contact between the effect and the 
cause yet the former is never outside the latter, the obvious reply is 
that in the view that the effect is not a substance there need not be 
any contact, and if it is a property of tlic cause it is never beside it®. 
On the view that the effect is a manifestation, it mry be asked 
whether such a manifestation is eternal or itself an edeet. In the 
former case no causal operation is necessary for the mar ifestation. 
In the latter case, if the manifestation be regarded as a separate 
effect, then itviitually amounts to apartial sacrifice oisai-kirya-vdda. 
If for the manifestation of a manifestation causal oneration is 
necessary, then that will lead to a vicious infinite. Moreover, if 
manifestation is itself regarded as an effect, then since it did not 
exist before, its coming into being would involve the sacrifice of 
sat-karya~vada. 

It may be urged that the production of an effect ir not of the 
nature of the effect itself, for one always speaks of an effect as being 
produced. Thus the effect is different from produccioa. If this is 
admitted, then what is the difficulty in accepting the view that the 
effectmay be rnamfestedi If the word production be considered more 
logical, then with regard to it also there may be the sa ne question, 
whether a production is produced or manifested, and in the former 
case there would be infinite regress, and in the latter no necessity 
for the causal operation. With regard to the manifestation also 
there would be the same difficulty as to whether it is produced or 
manifested, and in both cases there wo\ild be vicious infinite. The 
reply to this is that production means the operation of the causal 
agents, and if this operation be again admitted to lie produced by 
the operation of its own causal constituent, and that by another, 
there is no doubt an infinite regress, but it is not vicious and is ad¬ 
mitted by all. When there is a movement of a specific nature in the 
thread, we say a cloth is produced, or rather at the very first 
moment of such a movement involving the cloth-stale of the thread 

* tad-dharmatoa-hetu-kta-dosad eva ubhayatra patd-vastiid tantvd-tmd na 
hhavati tantuhhyo hhinnatvdt ghniavad ili prati-prayogasya uikyatvdcca. Sar- 
vdrtha-siddhi, p. Oo. 

tdddtmya^virahe'pi anyatafasyd'dravyutvat samyogd-nh ivak tad'dharma- 
svabhiivatvdd eva aprdpti-parihdrdt iti anyatha-siddhasya aiadhakatvat. Ibid. 
p. 61. 
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we say that a cloth is produced^. It is for this reason that we can 
speak of an effect as being produced. Such a production has no 
further production. 

(e) Refutation of the Buddhist Doctrine of Momentariness, 

The Buddhists hold that the theory of causal efficiency proves 
that whatever is existent must be momentary; for the same efficiency 
cannot be produced again and again. So, in accordance with each 
efficiency or the production of effects, a separate entity has to be 
admitted. Since the efficiency at two different moments cannot be 
identical, the entities producing them also cannot be identical. 
Since the different characters that are supposed to belong to the 
same object represent different efficiencies, their attribution to the 
same object is also erroneous. Therefore, there are as many different 
entities as there are different character points in a particular mo¬ 
ment {yo yo viruddha-dharma-dhyasavan sa sa nano). To this 
Vehkatanatha’s reply is that things are not associated with diverse 
opposite characters, and that though in certain cases, e.g. the 
flowing river or the flame of a lamp, changing entities may show 
the appearance of an unchanging whole, there are undeniable cases 
of true recognition in all such cases where we perceive that it is the 
same thing which we both see and touch. The fact that in such cases 
subconscious impressions may also be working should not be 
exaggerated to such an extent as to lead us to believe that recogni¬ 
tion is a mere affair of memory. Recognition is a case where per¬ 
ception predominates, or at the worst it may be said to be a joint 
complex of memory and perception. The objection that the pre¬ 
sence of memory falsifies recognition is wrong, for not all memory is 
false. It is also wrong to think that memory is only subjective and 
as such cannot lead us to an objective determination; for memory 
is not only subjective but has also an objective reference involving 
the time character of the objects as past. Again the Buddhists say 
that the association of many characters to an object is wrong, for 
each character-point represents the efficiency of a momentary unit, 
and that, therefore, the association of many characters in recogni¬ 
tion is false. To this Venkata’s reply is that if each momentary unit 

' yada hi tantvS-dayah vydpriyante tadd pafa utpadyate iti vyavaharanti 
ddya-k^aria-vacchinna-patatva-vasthai-va va pato'tpattir ucyate sai’va tadava- 
sthasyo’tpattir iti bhdjyam dpi tad-abhiprayam eva. SatvSrtha-dddhi, p. 62. 
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is by itself capable of producing any effect, it ought to do it by its 
own nature, and it ought not to wait for the assistance of other 
accessories. Following the same analogy, even the uniijue nature 
of any momentary unit would not be the same with any other 
unique nature of any other moment, and thus the idea of identity 
would be impossible and would land us in nihilism. It is. therefore, 
wrong to suppose that there is a separate entity corresponding to 
each and every character unit*. The Buddhists are supposed to 
urge further that the experi<rfice of recognition identiies a past 
moment with a present, which is impossible. The reply of Venkata 
is that though it would be absurd to connect a past moment with 
the present, there is no incongruity in a.ssociating them with an 
entity which has lived through the past and is also persisting in the 
present moment^. It is true that the affirmation of a past time in 
the present is contradictory, but the real mystery of thi; situation 
is that one time appears as many under diverse conditions {upadhi). 
In such cases the contradiction arises in associating th; different 
conditions in each other’s conditioned time unit, but this does not 
imply that the reference to the different conditions and time is 
inadmissible; for had it been so, even the concept of a successive 
series of moments would be inadmissible, since the notion of suc¬ 
cessive moments implies a reference of before an^ after, and hence 
in some way or other it brings together the past, the present and 
the future. If this be not admitted, the very concept of rromentari- 
ness would have to be sacrificed®. If it is urged that momentariness 
{ksana-sambandhitvu) means the unique self-identity of tny entity, 
then that leads us to no new knowledge. Thus, the mere £ ssociation 
of the past with the present leads us to no temporal st lf-contra- 
diction. 

Again the Buddhists are supposed to urge that percep ;ion refers 


‘ viruddhanam desa^kala-dya-samahita-virodhatvena sva-laksatiasyd’pi virud- 
dha-saia~kptnnatayd ndnatve tat-ksoddnilm ca tathd tathd kfode hincid apy ekam 
na siddliyet tad-abhave l a kuto nai’kam iti mddhyamika^matd-pdtah, Sarvdrtha- 
siddhi, p. 66. 

kdla-dvayasyd'nyonyasminn-abhdt’e’pi tad-ubhaya-sambandhini tiastuny a- 
hhdvd-bhdvdt yas tu tasmin nastuny asambaddha kalah tasya tatro saibhdvam na 
hrurnah. Ibid. p. 6S. 

“ purDd-para-kdla-yitgo hi viruddhah sveno'padbind’vacchinnasyai kasya kdla- 
syd'z'dntaro-pddhibhir ndndtve'pi tat-tad-upddhindm eva tat-tad-avdntarakd- 
ladvaydnvaya-virodhah anyd-pekfayd purva-para-kdlayor anyasya viruddhatve 
ksana-kdlasyd’py anyd-pekfayd paurvdparydt tat-kdla-vartitvaw ipi vastuno 
viruddhyeta. Ibid. 
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only to the present moment. It can never lead us to the compre¬ 
hension of the past. Our notion, therefore, that things existent in 
the past are persistent in the present is an illusion due to the opera¬ 
tion of the subconscious root-impressions which ignore difference 
between the past and the present, and impose the former on the 
latter, as silver is imposed on conch-shell. The reply of Venkata to 
this is that perception demonstrates only the presence of an object 
in the present moment as against its absence; but it does not on 
that account deny its existence in the past. J ust as “ this ” indicates 
the presence of an object in the present moment, the perceptual 
experience “that is this” demonstrates the persistence of the object 
in the past and in the present^ .Tf it is urged that perception re¬ 
veals its object as a present entity, then the Buddhist theory of 
perception as indeterminate {nirvikalpa), which cannot reveal the 
object as qualified by the temporal character as present, falls to the 
ground. If it is urged that perception reveals the existence of the 
object at the moment of the perceptual revelation, then also it is 
impossible in the Buddhist view, for the momentary object with 
which the sense-organ was in touch has ceased to exist by the time 
knowledge was produced. So, in whichever way the Buddhist may 
take it, he cannot prove that perception reveals an object only as 
present; whereas in the Ramanuja view, since the sense-contact, 
the object as associated with it, and the temporal element associated 
with them, are continuous, the mental state is also continuous and 
as such the perception reveals the object as that with which the 
sense was in contact. Even after the cessation of the sense-contact, 
the mental state, indicating the perception of the object with which 
the sense was in contact, is comprehended^. 

Again if it is argued that whatever is invariably produced from 
anything must also be produced unconditionally without awaiting 
any causal operation, then it must be said that when leaves and 
flowers grow from a plant they do so unconditionally, which is 
absurd. Moreover, when in a series of momentary entities one 
entity follows another, it must do so without awaiting any cause; 
then, on the one hand, since each of the preceding entities has no 

^ yatha idam iti tat-kala-satta gfhyaU tatha tad idartt iti kala-dvaya-sattvam 
api pratyaksenai'va grhuam. Sarvartha-siddki, p. 69. 

* asman-mate tv indriya-samprayogarya tad-visi^ta-vastunas tad-upahita-kala- 
miasya ca sthayitvena dht-kfandnuvrttau tad-vifayatayd pratyakgo-dayat sam- 
prayoga-nantara-k^aife dhlr api nirvartyate. Ibid. p. 70. 
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special function to fulfil, it is without any causal efficiency and as 
such is non-existent; and, on the other hand, since each succeeding 
entity rises into being without waiting for any cause, it may rise 
into being in the preceding moment as well, and if this is so there 
would be no series at all. Again it is argued that since whatever is 
produced mu.st necessarily be destroyed, destruction as stch is un¬ 
conditioned and takes place without awaiting any cause. Negation 
can be unconditioned only when it is an implication ol position 
which as such is never produced but is always associati;d with any 
and eveiy position (e.g, cow implies the negation of a licrse). But 
negations which are produced always depend on cerfcin causes 
which can produce them just as much as any positive eritity, as in 
the case of the ile.struction of a jug by the stroke of a stick. If it is 
argued that the strtike of a slick does not produce any cestruction 
but only starts a new series of existence in the form of the particles 
of the jug, then ahso there are many other illustrations (e.g. the 
blowing out of a flame) in which the e.xplanation of the s ;arting of a 
new series is not available. If it is argued that negatitn is mere 
nothing and as such does not depend on a cause like chimerical 
entities, e.g. the lotus of the sky, such an explanation vmuld be 
meaningle.ss; f or negations or destructions are conditio led in time 
just as are any positive entities, and as such are different from 
chimerical emities {pratiyogivad eva niyatu-kalatayd pramitasya 
atyanta-tucchata-yogat). 'U negations be regarded at similar to 
chimerical entities, thefi the former would be as begi tningless as 
the latter, and, if this were so, then there would be 110 positive en¬ 
tities, all being beginningless negations. 1 f negation wen: chimerical, 
then even at the time of negation there could be the positive en¬ 
tities, for negation being chimerical could not condition anything 
and this would amount to the persistence of all entities and cannot 
be acceptable to momentarists like the Buddhists. If negations 
were devoid tnly of certain specific charactens, then tliey would be 
like the unique-charactered entities {svulaksana) which are also de¬ 
void of certain specific characters. If they were de/cid of all cha¬ 
racters {sarva-sz abhava-viraha), then they could ha’.^c no place in a 
proposition which must affirm some predicate of them. If it is said 
that negation has a character as sitch, then that being its character 
it would not be devoid of any character. If such negaiions were not 
pre-existent, then their coming into being must dejtend on some 
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causal operation. If they were pre-existent, then there would not 
be any positive entities {prak-sattve tu bhavd-pahnavah). 

If it is urged that the effect-moment as destruction is simul¬ 
taneous with the cause-moment, then the positive entity and its 
destruction would occur at the same moment; and if this were so, 
there is no reason why the destruction should not precede the 
positive entity. If destruction is admitted to appear at a moment 
succeeding that of the production of the positive moment, then the 
destruction would not be unconditioned. If the sequence of the 
positive entity and its destruction be with reference to the positive 
entity itself and not to its production, then the positive entity would 
be the cause of the destruction. It cannot be said that destruction 
is conditioned only by the position, for its dependence on other 
accessory agents cannot be repudiated. It cannot be argued that 
the production of a moment is also its destruction, for that would be 
self-contradictory. It is sometimes maintained that difference does 
not constitute destruction, and hence the rise of a different- 
charactered moment does not imply the destruction of the previous 
moment. The destruction of a moment has thus to be regarded as 
a separate fact, and as such it is involved and inherent in the very 
production of a moment'. To this the reply is that a different- 
charactered entity must also be regarded as the destruction of the 
previous entity, for otherwise it would be impossible to assign any 
cause to the rise of such a different-charactered entity. If, again, 
the destruction be the very essence of an entity, then such an 
essence might as well manifest itself at the time of the rise of the 
present entity, and thus reduce it to the negation which would 
mean the universal negation of all things. If it is urged that an 
entity produces its own destruction by itself, then it would be 
meaningless to hold that destruction is unconditional; and if it is 
thus conditioned by itself, it would be idle to suppose that it does 
not depend on any other condition, for there is no means of knowing 
it. If it is admitted that an entity produces its own destruction with 
the help of other accessories, then the doctrine of momentariness 
fails. It has also been shown before that the affirmation of momen¬ 
tariness is distinctly contradicted by the phenomenon of recognition 

1 yad yato bhidyate na tat tasya dhvamsah yatha rUpasya rasah. dhvatnsas tu 
kasyacid eva bhavati iti tad-atmakah. atah suo-tpattav eva svdtmani dhvamse 
sannihite katham kfana-ntoratp prapnuyat. Sarvartha-siddhi, p. 72. 
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as elaborated above. Again when the momentaris: says that all 
things are momentary, how does he explain the fact .hat the effect- 
moment is caused by the cause-moment? If causat on means no¬ 
thing more than immediate succession, then the universe at a par¬ 
ticular moment is caused by the universe at the preceding moment. 
The problem is whether such immediacy of succession is by itself 
competent to produce the effect-moment or needs t"ie accessories 
of space anil time. If such accessories are not necessary, then 
spatial co-existence or concomitance (as in the case of smoke and 
fire) ought not to lead to any inference. If such accessories are 
awaited, then it would mean that whatever is produced at any unit 
of space has also its cause in that unit of space and thai unit of time. 
On such a view the eflect-moment would be in the space and time 
of the cause, and thus the cause-space or cause-time would be 
co-extensive in two moments. If this were admitti;d, then the 
momentarist might as well admit that the cause pe'sists in two 
moments. So, the momentarist who does not admit persisting time 
and space cannot also admit that any sequence sliculd be con¬ 
ditioned by them. If it is said that a cause-moment .starts its effect 
in the very sp.icc or time in w'hich it exists, then there would be no 
unity of the series betw'ecn the cause and the effect; jnd, by sup¬ 
position, they are regarded as having different sets o)' moments for 
themselves. There might be superimposition but no unity of the 
series. If the unity of the series be not admitted, then 1 he expecta¬ 
tion that just as when a cotton-seed is dyed there is redness in the 
cotton, so in the moral sphere whenever there is the vus 'ina or root- 
inclination there is also its fruit, fails. The co-existence of the 
causal-moment and the effect-moment does not imply the unity 
that is expected in a normal cau.se and effect relation, and it would 
therefore be difficult to say that such an effect has sucli i cause, for 
the momentaristic theory cannot establish the bond between cause 
and effect. 

Let us now analyse the concept of momentariness, ft may mean 
the fact that (r) an entity is associated with a moment (ksana- 
samhandhavattr,a), or (2) association with a momentatai unit of time 
[ksana-kdla-sambandhatvum), or (3) existence for only one moment 
(ksana-mdtra-vartitua), or (4) absence of relation w'ith twc' moments 
(ksana-dvaya-sambandha-sunvatva), or (5) identity with the moment 
of time {ksana-hdlatvam), o^ being determinant of the moment- 

18 


D rii 
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character {ksana-padhitvam). The first alternative is inadmissible, 
for even those who believe in persistent entities admit that such 
entities, since they persist in- time, are associated with a moment. 
The second alternative is inadmissible because the Buddhists do 
not believe in any separate category of time apart from the ksana^. 
On such an admission, again, an entity as time which is beyond a 
ksana has to be virtually accepted, which contradicts the doctrine 
of momentariness. The third alternative is directly contradicted in 
the experience of recognition which testifies to the fact that we touch 
what we see. The fourth view is also for the same reason contra¬ 
dicted in experience; and if any supposed entity which is not itself 
a ksana is not associated with two time-moments, then it can have 
only a chimerical existence, and, curiously enough, the Buddhists 
often compare all existent entities with chimerical objects®. The 
fifth alternative is also inadmissible, for just as an entity exists in a 
unit of space and cannot be identical with it, so also it cannot be 
identical with the time in which it exists, and it is directly contra¬ 
dicted in experience. The sixth alternative is also inadmissible for 
the reason that if objects were in their own nature determinants of 
moments, then there would be nothing to explain our notion of 
temporal succession®; and all our experiences depending on such 
a succession would be contradicted. If things did not persist in 
time and were absolutely destroyed without leaving any trace 
(niranvaya-vinasah), then the ordinary experience of the world in 
which things are done for the purpose of reaping their benefits 
could not be explained. The man who had done some work would 
not wait a moment for his reward. In the Ramanuja view per¬ 
sistence of the self is well explained in self-consciousness. The 
theory that such a self-consciousness refers only to the suc¬ 
ceeding terms produced in the series of the dlaya-vijndna is 
only a theory which has no verification, and such a theory 
is directly contradicted by the well attested maxim that the 
experience, of one individual cannot be remembered by another 
{nd’nya-drstam smaraty anyah). There is also no way in which the 

* kalam eva’nicchutas te ko’sau ksana-kalah kas ca tasya mmbandhah. Sarvar- 
tha-siddhi, p. 74. 

“ yasminnanityata nasti karyata'pi na vidyate tasmin yatha kha-puspadaviti 
s'akyam hi bhdfitum. Ibid. p. 75. 

’ yada hi ghafa-dayah svarupena ksano-padhayah syuh kala-taratamya-dhlh 
kutrd'pi na bhavet. Ibid. 
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terms of the alaya-vijndna series may be associated wit i volitional 
notions. 

If tlfe momentariness of entities means that they a 'e modified 
or conditioned by moments, then also the question arises if they 
are not themselves momentary, how can they be conditioned by 
moments? If idie conditioning by moments means thal causal col¬ 
locations repiesent only the previous moment of the effect 
(kdrya-praga-hhava-samanvita), then it may be urged by t' le opponent 
that it would be liifficult to refute such momentariut ss. On the 
side of the opponent it may be further said that the criticism that 
the conglomeration of the causes is something differrnt from, or 
identical with the conglomerating entities, cannot be made; for, in 
either case, since such an entity would, according tc the Ramii- 
nujists, be a persisting rrne, it would not condition a n oment. The 
reply is that conglomeration can neither mean relation nor the 
related entities; for the word “conglomeration” cannot apply 
specifically to each of the entities, and as such it is to be admitted 
that the causrl entities, collected together by some candition, re¬ 
present the conglomeration. If such entities are n-garded as de¬ 
termining the moment, then they must necessarily be persistent. 
If it is held that the combining condition is the cc>ndition of the 
ksana, then the reply is that the production must be due to the 
joint operations of the combining conditions and the specific col¬ 
locating entities, Of these the combining condition is not mo¬ 
mentary, and since the collocating entities would stay till they were 
combined, they are also not momentary. 'Fhe conlition of the 
ksana seems, therefore, to be the last accessory agent or operation 
which associates with it the previous entities or ojterations and 
thereby behaves as the condition of the moment immediately ante¬ 
cedent to the eflect. There is thus nothing momenta.y in it. Time 
being unlimited in its nature cannot be parcelled out in moments. 
The supposed Tiioments can be attributed to an operation or an 
existing entity only for specifying particular states or conditions for 
practical purposes; but an entity that cxi.sts, exists in lime, and thus 
outgrows the limits of a previous or later moment. So, though a 
specific unit of time may be regarded as momentary, :he entity that 
exists, therefore, is not momentary in the nature cf its own ex¬ 
istence. Since the Buddhists do not admit time, they are not 
justified in speaking of momentary time in which things are sup- 
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posed to exist. Nor are they justified in holding that nature in itself 
suffers change in every moment, for that virtually amounts to the 
existence of a persisting entity which suffers modification^. 

The Buddhist assumption that things are destroyed entirely, 
and there are no elements in them that persist {niranvaya-vinasa), 
on the analogy that flames are destroyed without leaving any trace 
of their existence, is false. For, from various other instances, e.g. 
the case of jugs, cloth, etc., we find that their destruction means 
only a change of state and not entire annihilation; and from this 
analogy it is reasonable to suppose that the elements of the flame 
that are destroyed are not completely annihilated but persist in in¬ 
visible forms. Even when a flame is destroyed, the tip of the wick 
is felt to be slightly warm, and this is certainly to be interpreted as 
a remnant of the heat possessed by the flame. If the last stage in the 
destruction of an entity be regarded as lapsing into entire annihila¬ 
tion, iy^ould have no causal efficiency and as such would be non¬ 
existent. If the last stage is non-existent, then its previous stage 
also would have no causal efficiency and would be non-existent, and 
so on. This would lead to universal non-existence. 

(/) Refutation of the Carvaka criticism against 
the Doctrine of Causality. 

The problem of causality naturally brings in the question of 
time relation between the cause and the effect, i.e. whether the 
effect precedes the cause, or whether the cause precedes the effect, 
or whether they are simultaneous. If the effect precedes the cause, 
then it would not depend upon causal operation for its existence 
and it would then be an eternally existent entity like space. If it is 
not existent, then it cannot be brought into existence by any means, 
for a non-existent entity cannot be produced. If the effect were pro¬ 
duced before the cause, then the so-called “cause” could not be its 
cause. If the cause and effect were simultaneous, then it would be 
difficult to determine which is the cause and which the effect. If 
the cause precedes the effect, then, again, it may be asked whether 
the effect was already existent or beside it. If it is already existent, 
there is no need of causal operation, and that which is to happen 

'■ sarva-kfattikatvam sadhayitum upakratnya sthira-dravya-vrtti-ksanika- 
vikaravad iti katham drsiantayema tefu ca na tvad~abhimatam kpanikatvant 
pradlpd-divaddsutara-vinasitva-malrena k^anikato-hteh. Sarvartha-siddhi, p. 77. 
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later cannot be considered to be co-existent with that which was at 
a prior moment. If the effect was not co-existent with the cause, 
then what would be the bond which would determine why a par¬ 
ticular cause should produce a particular effect and net others? 
Since production cannot be synonymous with what is produced, it 
must be different from it. Being a different entity, it may be de¬ 
manded- that production should have a further production, and 
that another, and this will lead to infinite regress. 

To these objections Vehkatanatha’s reply is that the opposition 
of negation with position can hold good only with reference to the 
same unit of time and space. Therefore, the non-existence of the 
effect at a prior moment has no opposition to its existence at a later 
moment. That there is a relation between the cause of a prior 
moment and the effect of a later moment can be directly ex¬ 
perienced. Such a relation is, of course, not contact, but one of 
dependence, of one another, as prior and later, as if. perceived 
in experience. The dialectical criticism that productic>n, being a 
separate entity, demands a further production and so forth cannot 
be applied to the Ramanuja view; for here the effect is regarded as 
only a modified condition or state of the cause. The effect depends 
upon the cause in the sense that it is identical with it as being its 
state^. Identity here, of course, does not mean oneness but identity 
in difference. The objection that no bond can be esrablished in 
difference is found contradicted in our experience of cause and 
effect, and in many other cases, e.g. in the instance w'he re a speaker 
tries to produce a conviction in his hearers who are different from 
him. The objection that a cause can be called a cause only by virtue 
of its doing some operation {kincit-kara) and that its causality t(j- 
wards that operation must again involve the effectuation of some 
other operation, and thus there is an infinite regress, is invalid; for 
the existence of a number of bperations (as given in experience) in 
producing an effect canno' lead to a vicious infinite, for only those 
operations which are revealed in experience can lie accepted as 
having happened. In the case of spontaneous production {dvara-n- 
tara-nirapeha), there is no necessity to admit any sei ies of opera¬ 
tions as the causality as invariable antecedent is directly given in 

^ na hi vayciin abhh'yaktini vd kdrana-sarnavdyd-dikam i d ‘anme'ti brumah. 
kinttipdd(ind-t:.a 5 thd-vis€S('i 7 n tasya kdryd-vasthd-sdmdnddhikar.inya-vyapadisai} 
tdddtmyena iad-diniya-vrtieh. Sarrjartha-siddhit p. 80. 
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experience. The objection that a cause is a cause because it produces 
the effect involves the previous existence of the effect, and hence the 
futility of the causal operation is invalid; for causality means the 
happening of an operation suitable to the becoming of the effect’ . 
This does not involve the prior existence of the effect, since the 
happening of the operation leading to the effect refers to the effect 
not as an existing fact but as anticipated in the mind of the observer 
{kurvattva-nirupanam tu bhavina'pi karyenabuddhya-rohina siddheh). 
The objection that if effect was a nature of the cause then it woidd 
be already there, and if it was not it could not come into being al 
any time, is also invalid on the supposition that there is an invariable 
uniformity of relationship {niyata-pratisambandhika-svahhavatd 
eva). The effect entity is numerically and characteristically different 
from the cause entity, but yet the former and the latter are related 
to one another as mutually determining each other {anyo-nya- 
nirupyataya). The objection, that since the separate entities in a 
causal conglomeration cannot produce the effect, the conglomera¬ 
tion as a whole could not produce the effect, is invalid; for the 
capacity of the individual entities is defined in terms of their 
capacity in joint production (samuditanam karya^karatvam eva hi 
pratyekam apt hi saktih). The further objection that since the cause 
is destroyed on its way to produce the effect, it (cause) itself being 
destroyed, ought not to be able to produce the effect, is not valid; 
for the production of the effect requires only the existence of the 
cause at a prior moment {purva-ksana-sattvam eva hi kdranasya 
kdryo-payogi). 

Again it is urged that the concept of invariable priority which 
determines causation is itself indeterminable, for time as duration 
has no quality in itself. Priority and posteriority therefore have 
to be determined by other imposed conditions {upadhi), and the 
causal phenomena could be regarded as such an imposed condition. 
If this is so, priority and posteriority, which are in this view sup¬ 
posed to originate from causal conditions, cannot be regarded as 
determining causality. Again if conditions are suppo.sed to split up 
time as pure duration into succession, then, since time is not re¬ 
garded as discrete, the supposed conditions would have to refer to 
the whole of time, in which case there would be no succession. 

‘ hhavi-karya-nuguna-vyaparavatfuamevakaranasyakurvattvatn. Sarvartka- 

siddhi, p. 8i. 
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Moreover, if the conditions were to refer to certain parts, discrete 
time has first to be accepted'. The reply to the above objection is 
that if by the force of the above argument time as success on is not 
admitted, then if things are in time they are eternal, and i ’ they are 
not, they are chimerical; which is absurd. The objectoi is again 
supposed to urge that, all universals being eternally existing, 
priority and posteriority can never be referred mutually among 
them, or between them and individuals. Where the rise oi the con¬ 
stellation Rohini is inferred from the rise of the constellation 
Krttika, priority and posteriority arc not between tht: wo. The 
reply is to be found in the experience that such a qualifed entity 
is produced from such other qualified entity where the universal 
and the individual merge together in a complex whole— -a qualified 
entity^. Definite causal relations with definite effects a'e known 
from large experience of invariable antecedence between them, and 
this repudiates the idea of any denial of the uniformity of causal re¬ 
lation relating specific cause to specific eifect. The notion of the 
plurality of causes is also therefore repudiated for the same reason. 
Where the same effect seems to be produced by different causes it 
is due to mal-ohservation and non-observation. A closet observa¬ 
tion by experts reveals that though certain effects may be ap¬ 
parently similar yet they have specificity in their individual nature. 
By virtue of such specificity, each one of them can be referred to its 
own determinate cause. The negation-antecedent-to-being {prdga- 
bliava) cannot by itself be regarded .as determining the ;ffect, for 
such negations in tliemsclves, being bcginningless, could not ex¬ 
plain the occasion of an effect’s coming into being. Moreover, such 
negations involve in some form or other the effect to which it would 
give rise as its constituent; for, otherwise it cmrld not be referred 
to or defined as a negation-antcccdcnt-to-being of the eff ;ct. If an 
effect, being existent, be without any cause, it would b; eternal; 
and if it be non-existent without any cause, then it would be 
chimerical. If the effect could happen by fits and starts, then its 
uniform dependence upon the immediate and invariable ante- 

' hale ca pilrDattvam upddhi-hrtam sa ai updilhir ycidy ayam eia tadd tad- 
adhinurn kdlasya purvattvom kdld-dfnmiiico’pddher ity anyonyd-i^ayah. anyd” 
pelisdydm cakrakan: anavastiuVpi kdlasya kratmn'ad apddJit-samhai'dha-bheddd 
hliedaica krfsnai-ka desa-T'ikalpa-duhstha iti. Sarvartha-siddhi, p 8;, 

e.tad-dhannahdd etad-dhnrmakam upajdtam itijdty-upddhi-kroilj- krta-rupena 
tyaktisii niyctnia-siadheh Ibid. p. 83. 
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cedents could not be explained. Thus the doctrine of causality 
stands unimpeached by any of the objections brought forward by 
the Carvakas. 

(g) The Nature of the Senses according to Venkatanatha. 

The Naiyayikas think that the visual organ has for its material 
cause the eight elements, for though it cannot perceive any other 
sense-data it can grasp colours like a lamp; and, following a similar 
course of argument, they hold that the tactile organ is made up of 
air, the gustatory organ, of water, the smell-organ, of earth, and the 
auditory organ, of space-element {dkdsa). Venkatanatha’s main ob¬ 
jection is directed against viewing the senses as the specific and 
most important instruments of the corresponding perceptions on 
the ground that in the act of perception many accessories, such as 
the subject, object, light, sense-organ, sense-contact, absence of 
obstruction, and other accessories participate in such a manner that 
it is impossible to single out the sense-organ as being the most im¬ 
portant instrument (karana). Even if the sense-faculties be re¬ 
garded as different from the sense-organs, they may be considered 
as the special ways of the ego-hood {ahamkdra), and this is testified 
by scriptural texts. Merely on the ground that the visual sense- 
faculty can perceive colours, it would be wrong to argue that this 
sense-faculty is made up of the same element as colour; for the 
visual sense-faculty is not by itself responsible for the colour- 
perception. The special predominance of the visional organ over 
other accessories in colour-perception, by which its affinity with 
the colour element may be shown, cannot be established. 

Venkata urges that the same reasons that lead to the acceptance 
of the five cognitive senses lead also to the admission of the five 
conative senses and manas (mind). The function of the cognitive 
senses is believed to be of a special kind by which the senses can 
operate only in a special manner and under special conditions, and 
the same applies also to the conative senses. These are as much 
associated with the subtle body as the cognitive senses, and the 
view of Yadavaprakasa that the conative senses came into being 
with this body and were destroyed with its destruction is regarded 
as false^. Manas, being a part of the evolution of prakrti, cannot be 
regarded as all-pervasive. The ordinary argument that that which, 
^ Nydya^siddhanjanay p. 24. 
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being eternal, is not the material constituent of any other thing is 
all-pervasive, is faulty, for this is directly contradicted by the 
testimony of the scriptures, and according to the Ramaruja view 
atoms are not the ultimate constituent of things. Again ihe argu¬ 
ment that that which is devoid of specific qualities, like time, is all- 
pervasive is also untenable, for according to the Ramarmja view 
there is nothing which is devoid of specific quality. The argument 
that since mind can remember very distant experiences it is all- 
pervasive is also faulty, for such remembrances are due tc the con¬ 
tact of mind with specific subconscious root-impressions. 

I'he senses are to be regarded as subtle (suksma) or atomic, and 
yet by their functioning or in association with other things they 
may behave as being spread out'. It is for this reason that in the 
bodies of animals of different dimensions the same senses may 
spread over smaller or larger areas through such functiors without 
which they have to be admitted as becoming larger or smaller ac¬ 
cording to the dimensions of the bodies in which they may operate. 
l( mafias is all-pervasive, or if it occupies the span of thc' body, then 
the cognition by all the five senses may arise at one moment. The 
senses arc regarded by Veiikata as abiding in the heart, ^vhence they 
move through respective nerves to the particular sense-organs. 

The sense operates by its function called vrtti, wh ch moves 
almost with the speed of light and grasps its object. Theie is thus a 
gradual operation of the sense-function passing from ijr e place to 
another which, on account of its high speed, seems to be operative 
with regard to the object near at hand and also at a distmee. This 
produces the appearance of simultaneous perception. The same 
process also holds good in the case of auilitory perception. Since, 
according to the Ramanuja school, senses are immaterial, their 
functions also are to be described as immaterial*. 

^ siddhe'pi hy anuh'e vikdsatayd vrtti-visesa-dvara'pydyaka-pracaydd vd 
prthulvam afvgikdryam. Scitvdrtha-'SidJhr, p. 98, 

^ According' to ihif .'iarnkhya view, where also the senses are jcf arded as jm- 
material, the vrtti is regarded as their transformation in the form of thc object 
and not contact, I'he Voga view, however, as explained by Bhi.cs.j, is that the 
citta passes through the senses and comes in contact with the t»bject and is 
transformed into ds form in association with the senses. The 'ts nsformation, 
therefore, is not o'- the citta alone but of thc (itta together with the senses. 
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{h) The Nature of akasa according to Vehkatandtha. 

Venkata tries to establish in some detail the supposed fact that 
the akasa is perceived by the visual or^an, as in our well attested 
experience in perceiving the blue sky or the scarlet sky in thr; 
evening and also the movement of the birds through the sky. He 
denies the position that the existence of akasa can only be inferred 
through movements, for the dkdia exists even in thick walls where 
no movement is possible. Akasa is not its pure vacuity; its 
existence is manifested by its non-obstruction to the movements 
of animals. Some of the Buddhists and the Carvakas argue that 
there are only four elements and that akasa is only the negation 
{avarand-bhava). We do not perceive any akasa in a wall, but when 
it is split up we say that we perceive akasa. Such an akasa cannot 
be anything but a negation of obstruction; for if this is not ad¬ 
mitted, then there is no negation of obstruction anywhere, all such 
cases being explainable on the supposition of akasa. It is this 
negation of obstruction, pure vacuity, which produces the illusion 
of some positive entity like a mirage. Such experiences may well 
be illustrated in those instances where the negation of pain is ex¬ 
perienced as pleasure and negation of light as blue darkness. We are 
all familiar with the fact that mere linguistic usage sometimes pro¬ 
duces an idea without there being an entity behind it, when some¬ 
one says “the sharp horn of a hare.” 

To this Venkata’s reply is that the existence of categories can 
only be justified by an appeal to experience, and we all have a 
positive experience of akasa. What we call negation is also a positive 
entity. The very negative concept can well be regarded as a positive 
notion. It is useless to argue that the negative concept differs from 
all positivity, for each specific category has its own special notion, 
and it is futile to argue why a particular entity should have its own 
peculiar concept^. A negation is always defined as the absence of 
the positive entity of which the negation is affirmed. The positivity 
of akasa is established by its positive experience. The view that 
there is nc*) akasa in occupied space is wrong, for when the occupying 
object is cut asunder we perceive the akasa and we affirm of it the 
negation of occupation. Thus the negation of occupation (avar- 

' nabhavasya nihwabhavata ahhat>a-wabhavatayai*va tat-siddheh svdnya- 
svabhdvatayd siddhis tu na kasyiVpi, na ca sitena snahhdvena siddhasya para- 
svahhdva-virahdd asattvam aliprasafigdt. Sarvartha-siddhii p. 113. 
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aim-bhdva) is the predicate which is affirmed of thi; j positive entity 
akdsa, for in our experience of dkdsa we perceive that there is no 
occupation (dvarna) in the dkasa {iha’varanam nasti). If this is not 
admitted, then such perceptions as “Here is an otjcct” would be 
inexplicable, for the word “here” would have no meaning if it were 
mere absence ol negation. If, again, dkdsa was absent in an occu¬ 
pying objeci:, it would be unreasonable to define dkdsa as the ab¬ 
sence of such an object; since nothing exists in itself, everything 
would on the above analogy become its own negation^ The fact 
that dkdsa sfjmetimes seems to show the false appearance of a sur¬ 
face is due also to the fact that it is an entity on which certain 
qualities arc illusorily imposed. If it were mere nothing, there 
could have been no predication of false qualities to it. When it is 
said that the negation of pain is falsely conceived as pleasure, the 
fact is that the so-called negation is only another kind of positivity®. 
In the case of chimerical entities such as the sharp hare’s horn 
tliere is an affirmation of horn in the hare, and when the horn is 
known there is a deliberation in our mind w’hetht-r our notion of 
sharpness is true or false. The affirmation of sharpness, therefore, 
is not on mt;re negation. The falsity of chimerical pi edication also 
consists of affirming a predicate to a subject which ir, the course of 
nature it does not possess, and there is nothing like pure falsity or 
non-existence in such notions. When one says that ih;re is no occu¬ 
pation here he must show the locus where the occupation is denied 
or negated; for a negation implies a locus. 'I’he locus of the negation 
of occupation would be pure space {dkdsa). If the negation of 
occupation meant absolute non-existence, then that would land us 
in nihilism. If the occupation (dvarana) did exist anywhere or did 
not exist anywhere, then in either case the production or destruc¬ 
tion of iiuch occupation would be undemonstrable; 'or an existent 
thing is never produced nor destroyed and a non-oistent thing is 
neither proiiuced nor destroyed. Thus, for these and other con¬ 
siderations, dkdsa, which is neither eternal nor all- |)ervasive, has to 
be regarded as a separate positive entity and not as mere negation of 
occupation. Dik or the quarter of the sky, north, soul h, etc., should 

^ na tv iikaia-mdtram dvaraves^) avidynmdnatayci tad-tbhdi>a dkdsa iti 
rtfyiikiam satvesdm svasminn ai'idyamdvatayd svd-hhdvaiva' prosangdt. .Sar- 
i.'drtha-siildhi, p. i 14. 

^ (iuhkkd-}:-hdvc sukhd-ropdt ab^uivasya bhm d-nyatva-mdiravi eva hy asaivam 
siddharn (ena ta svarupa-sann eva'sau. Ibid. 
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not be regarded as separate entities, but it is the sky, or akasa^ 
which appears as different kinds of dik on account of its association 
with different conditions of the perceiver and the perceived space- 
relations. 


if) Nature of Time according to Venkatanatha. 

Time is eternal and beginningless, for any conception in which 
it might be held that time were produced would involve the view 
that time was non-existent before its production. This, as it is easy 
to see, involves a notion of before and after, and as such it may be 
presumed that without the assumption of time even the production 
of time cannot be perceived. Time is directly perceived as a quality 
of all perceived entities. If time is regarded as being only inferable, 
then since it is intimately associated with all perceptible things the 
non-apprehension of time by direct perception would mean that the 
perceived objects also are not directly apprehended but known by 
inference. Even those who deny the separate existence of time ex¬ 
plain it as an unreal notion of things in relation with the movement 
of the sun. Thus, the category of time, whether it is admitted as 
real or unreal, is taken as a quality or mode of perceived things and 
is apprehended along with them, ihere is no other time than what 
is conceived as before and after, as modes of our experience. It may 
be argued that with the exception of recognition all our experiences 
relate to the present and as such in the apprehension of objects by 
perception there is no notion of before and after which constitutes 
time, so there is no direct perception of time. To this the suggested 
discussion is whether, when objects are apprehended, they are 
apprehended as present or not, or whether only the notion of “the 
present” is apprehended without any association of any other ob¬ 
ject. Such views are directly contradicted in such experience as 
“I see this,” where the object is demonstrated as being perceived 
at the present time. Perception thus refers both to the object and 
to its temporal character as present. It cannot be said that the 
temporal character is only illusorily imposed upon the perceived 
object; for in that case it must be shown that the temporal character 
was at least somewhere perceived or known independently by itself. 
It is argued that the sense-characters are perceived as “present,” 
and this notion of the “present” is illusorily imposed upon time. 
To this it may be replied that in the passing series of the momentary 
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sense-characters it is impossible to point out anything as “ present,” 
since these are only perceived as “before” and “after”; by the 
time anything could be designated as “present” it is already past. 
Thus the point of time as present is undemonstrable. If the time as 
present may be affirmed of any sense-character, it may be affirmed 
of time itself. Again if time were non-existent, what is the use of 
assuming its imposition? If it is held that there is only the im¬ 
position of time-conception without any entity of which it is 
affirmed, then it would become the blind phenomenalism of the 
nihilists. In the Ramanuja view of things it is possible somehow to 
affirm the notion as “present” of time just as it is afrrmed of the 
sense-characters. It cannot be said that time is merely a character 
of the sensibles, and that there is no other entity as time apart from 
these sensibles; for the temporal character of the sensibles as “pre¬ 
sent” is only possible on the assumption that there is such a thing 
as “present” time. Again if the “present” is denied, then that 
would mean universal negation, for the past and future are never 
perceived by us. Moreover, the present cannot bt; conceived as 
something different or unrelated and independent of the past and 
the future. If the past and the future were regarded as constituting 
the present, then our experience would only be relate i to the past 
and the future and there would be no possibility fo " any of our 
present afflictions “Present” thus may be regarded as that series of 
operations which has begun but has not as yet ended in fruition. 

Though time is one and eternal it can appear as limited and 
many, like all other objects which, though they may remain as one, 
may yet be supposed to be many and different in respect of the 
states through which they may seem to pass by virtue of the various 
conditional qualities (upadhi-sambandha) with which :hey may he 
associated. Tliough this view may be regarded as sufficient in ex¬ 
plaining the notion of limited time, yet there are othets who think 
that unless time itself is supposed to be constituted af moments 
through which time as changeable may be apprehended, the as¬ 
sociation of conditions to explain the notion of limitation will be 
impossible ; for such an association presupposes the fact of limita¬ 
tion in time to which alone the conditions could be referred. Thus, 
Yadavapraka^a holds that time is beginningless and endless, and 
continually transforms itself through moments by which the di¬ 
visions of time as hours, days and nights can be spanned; through 
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which again the transformation of all changeable objects can be 
measured^. In this view the conditions are relative from the point 
of view of each person, who collects the passing time-units and 
forms his own conceptions of minutes, hours and days from his 
own point of calculation according to his own needs. A valid ob¬ 
jection, however, may be raised against such a view when it is 
pointed out that the criticism that was made against the association 
of conditional qualities to partless time may also be raised against 
the present view in which time is regarded as constituted of parts 
as moments. For it may well be said that the parts would require 
further parts for associating the conditional qualities; and if it docs, 
there would be a vicious infinite and if it does not, then it will be 
admitted that the whole of a moment would not require a specifica¬ 
tion of parts for the association of conditional qualities. If the 
whole of a moment does not stand in need of any specification of 
parts for such association, why should time as a whole require it? 
The explanation that the association of a conditional quality with a 
part means its association with the whole on the analogy of the 
association of qualities in a substance is equally applicable to part¬ 
less time. Venkata points out that though the moments are ad¬ 
ventitiously conceived on account of the variety of conditional 
qualities, time in itself is eternal. “Eternal” means that it is never 
destroyed. Time is thus co-existent with God. It is a material cause 
with reference to its own modifications and is the efficient cause 
with reference to everything else. The scriptural pronouncements 
that God is all-pervading can be harmonized with the all-pervading 
character of time by conceiving it to be co-existent with God. 

{]) The Nature of Soul according to Venkafanatha. 

Venkatanatha first tries to establish the existence of the soul as 
different from the body, and in this connection tries to refute the 
well-known Carvaka arguments which do not admit the existence 
of a soul as different from the body to which the former may be 
supposed to belong. The main emphasis of Venkata’s arguments 
lies in the appeal to the testimony of our experience which mani¬ 
fests the body as a whole and its parts as belonging to an “I,” as 

^ yddavaprakdsaitapyabhyitpagato*yampaksah kdW nddy-ananto*jasra-ksana- 
parinroni muhurtd-hordtrd-di-vibhdga-yuk sarvesdm parindma-spanda-hetuh. Sar- 
vartha-siddhi, pp. 148-149. 
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when we say “my body,” “my head,” etc. He says that though we 
have various parts of one body and though some of these may be 
destroyed, yet in sjute of such variations they are all supposed to 
belong to one unch.mgeable unity, the .self, which seems to persist 
through all changes of time. If the experiences belongred to the 
different parts of the body, then on the removal of any ol the limbs 
the experiences which are associated with that limb could not be 
remembered; for it cannot he admitted that there is a transmission 
of experiences from one limb to another. Even a mother’s ex¬ 
perience cannot be shared by the fretus. It cannot also be suppo.sed 
that the experiences of the different limbs are somehow collected as 
impressions in tlie heart or brain; for it can neither be directly per¬ 
ceived, nor is there a datum which can lead to such an inference. 
Moreover, if there is a continual accumulation of impressions in the 
heart or brain, such a matter of conglomeration would be different 
at each moment through dissipation and aggregation of its con¬ 
stituent impressions, and as such it would be impossible 10 explain 
the fact of memory through such a changing entity^. 

'rhe unified behaviour of an individual cannot also be regarded 
as being due to the co-operation of a number of individual units of 
consciousness; for, in that case there must be individual purposes in 
each of them, le ading to a conflict, and if they have no such pur¬ 
poses, there is nc' reason why they should co-operate together. If it 
is assumed that these individual constituent conscious-entities are 
naturally such that they are engaged in serc'ing one another without 
any conflict, then the more normal possibility would be that, having 
no natural attachment or antipathy, they would cease tc act, and 
this would result in a cessation of all activities on the part of the 
constituted individual as a whole. Again whenever an inimal is 
born it is perceived as endowed with certain instinctive tendencies 
towards certain action, such as sucking the mother’s breaU, which 
demonstrates its attachment in that direction and necessarily pre¬ 
supposes an experience of that kind in a previous birth. 'Phis shows 
tliat there is a self which is different and distinct from the 
body and its parts. I’he experiences and their root-im])ressions 

^ sarvQ’bodh^'iis ca hrt-kose satnskdra-dfithiani ityopi 

na (Ir^tam na ca tat-klptau li/isjarn kirn api tiriyate 
na ca uimskdra-koms te safi^hdtd-tmd prati-ksaiiam 
pracayii-pacaydbhydnt sydd hhinnah snuirtd tra ko bhavet, 

Snri'cirtfia’Siddhu p 153. 
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also explain the diversity of intellectual powers, tendencies and 
inclinations^. 

It cannot also be held that the units of consciousness of the 
different parts of the body are in themselves too subtle and 
potential to manifest themselves in their individual capacity, but 
they may yet co-operate together jointly to manifest the conscious¬ 
ness of the individual as a whole; for even the smallest molecular 
animals are found to be endowed with behaviouristic action. More¬ 
over, if the units of consciousness emanating from the different 
parts of the body are admitted to be only potentially conscious, 
then it is absurd to suppose that they will be able to produce actual 
consciousness by mere conglomeration. 

Again consciousness is a quality and as such it must await a 
substratum to which it would belong, but in the view in which con¬ 
sciousness is supposed to be material, the fundamental distinction 
between a quality and a substance is not observed^. It cannot also 
be held that consciousness is but a special modification of certain 
of the bodily elements, for this would only be a theory, which can¬ 
not be attested by any experience. Again to such of the Carvakas 
as admit the validity of inference, it may be urged that the body is 
a matter-complex; and, being but a conglomeration and sensible, 
is material like any other material object, whereas consciousness, 
being something entirely different from the body by virtue of its 
being consciousness, is also entirely distinct from it. The ordinary 
illusory notion which confuses the self with the body can be e.x- 
plained in diverse ways. The objector may say that if from such 
notions as “my body,” “my hand,” etc., it is argued that the self is 
something different from the body, then from such expressions as 
“my self” one may as well argue that the self has a further self. 
To this Venkata’s reply is that such expressions as “ my hand ” and 
“my body” are like such other expressions as “my house” and 
“ my stick,” where the distinction between the two things is directly 
apprehended. In such an expression as “my self” we have a 
linguistic usage in which the possessive case can be explained only 
in the sense of ideality, having only such an imaginary distinction 
between the two terms as may be in the mind of the observ'er at the 

' evarnmanmyn-di-sarira-prapti-dasayamadrsta-vUe^dtpurva-janmd-nubhava- 
sarnskdra-bhedair evam ahhiruci-hhedds ca yujyante. Sarvartha-siddhiy pp. 153-154. 

* nanu caitanyam iti na kascid gunah, yasyd*dhdro*pek^yah kintu yd'sau yu^~ 
mdkarn caitanya-sdmagri saVva caitanya-paddrthdh sydt. Ibid. p. 154. 
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moment and due to his emphasizing a difference from a conditional 
point of view. Venkata holds that further arguments may also be 
brought forward by tlie Carvakas^, to which effective replies may 
be given. But instead of going into a big chain of arguments and 
counter arguments the most effective way is to appeal to tlte testi¬ 
mony of scripture which in its self-validity affirms both positively 
and by implication the existence of the permanent self as distinct 
from the body. The testimony of the scriptures cannot be .-ebutted 
or refuted by mere speculative arguments. 

'Fhere is a view that consciousness belongs to the senses and that 
cognitions through the different senses are integrated together in 
the same body, and it is by that means that an object perceived by 
the eye is also identified as the same entity as that gras]>ed by the 
tactile apprehension. Another view is that the pleasurable, painful 
feelings associated with sense-cognitions can themselves attract or 
repulse an individual to behave as a separate entity who is being 
attracted or repelled by a sense-object. Venkata objects "o such a 
doctrine as being incapable of explaining our psychological ex¬ 
perience in whicli we feel that we have touched the very thing that 
we have seen. This implies that there is an entity that persists over 
and above the two different cognitions of the two sen.se.'i; for the 

^ The additionat arpamonts of the Carvakas arc as follows: 

When one says “ I, a fat person, know,’* it is difficult to suy that the fatness 
belongs to the body and the knowledge to some other entity. If the expression 
“my body” seems to imply that the body ia different, the expressic n “I am fat” 
demonstrates the identity of the body and the self. What is definitely perceived 
cannot be refuted by irifi rence, for in that case even fire could be irifeired as cold. 
Perception is even stronger than scriptures and so there is no tnuiic of doubt 
in our experience; therefore there is no reason to have recourse to ary inference 
for testing the perci ptual experience. 'The Sanikhya argument, that ihose w'hich 
are the results of aggregation mu.st imply some other entity for whicn ihc aggrega¬ 
tion has been named (ju.st as a bedstead implies someone who is to lie the bed), 
is ineffective; for the second-grade entity for which the first-grade conglomera¬ 
tion is supposed to he intended may itself await a third grade ertiiy, and that 
another, and this may K ad to a vicious infinite. To stop this vicious infinite the 
Sanikhya thinks that the self does not await for any further entitc. But instead 
of arbitrarily thinkivfg the self to be ultinrate, it is as good to stop ai t ie body and 
to think that the body is its own end. The argument that a living body must have 
a soul because it has life is false, for the supposed self as distinct fre m the body 
is not known to us by otlicr means. One might as well say that a livin > body must 
have a sky-lotus because it has life. The Carvaka ultimately wjn<h up the argu¬ 
ment and says that the body is like an automatic machine which werks by itself 
without awaiting the help of any other distinct entity presiding ovt r t, and is the 
result of a specific modification of matter {ananya-dhi^hila^siayam-vahaka- 
yantra-nydyad viatra-bkuta‘parinati-visesa-satnbliavo'yam deha^yant. ah). Sarvd- 
rtha-nddhiy p. 157. 
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visual and the tactile sense-organs are limited to the apprehension 
of their own peculiar sense-data or sensibles, and none of them is 
competent to affirm the identity of the object through two dif¬ 
ferent sense-appearances or sense-characteristics. Venkata further 
says that the view that the impressions of the various senses ac¬ 
cumulate in the heart, and that it is through such an integration of 
experiences in the heart that there is an appearance of one concrete 
individual, is wrong; for no such centre of integration of impres¬ 
sions inside our bodies is known to us, and if such a centre in the 
body is to be admitted there is no harm in admitting a separate soul 
in which these impressions inhere'. 

Consciousness also cannot be regarded as the self, for con¬ 
sciousness is an experience and as such must belong to some in¬ 
dividual separate and distinct from it. In the passing conscious 
states there is nothing that abides and persists which can integrate 
the past and present states in itself and develop the notion of the 
person, the perceiver. Therefore, it has to be admitted that there is 
a conscious ego to which all cognitions and experiences belong. 
Such an ego is self-luminous in the sense that it is always manifest 
by itself to itself and not merely the locus of self-knowledge. Such 
a seif-revealing ego is present even in our dreamless sleep, and this 
is attested by later recollections in which one feels “ I slept happily ”; 
and it is not contradicted by any experience. Even when one is re¬ 
ferred to by another as “you” or “this,” the ego in the latter is all 
the time self-manifested as “I.” Such an ego refers to the soul 
which is a real agent and experiencer of pleasure and pain and a 
cognizer of all cognitions and as such is a real moral agent and is 
therefore distinguished from other kindred souls by its specific efforts 
leading to specific kinds of deeds and their fruits. The efforts, 
however, of the individual agents are themselves pre-determined 
by the resulting fruits of actions in previous births, and those 
by other actions of other previous births. Those who say that 
efforts lead to no efforts contradict themselves in all the practical 
behaviour which presupposes a belief in the efficacy of efforts. 
Only such of the efforts as are directed towards the attainment of 
the impossible or towards objects which require no effort are found 

^ tvad-i^ta-samskara-kose mand-bhavat, anekesdm aham-arthdnam eka- 
iarlra-yoge ca tatas ca i>aram yatho-palatnbham ekasminn aham~arthe sarvais 
satfiskard-dhanam. Sarvdrtha-siddhi, p. 160, 
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to be ineffective, whereas all other efforts an; attended with 
fruition. 

Venkata urges that the theory which holds that there is but one 
Brahman which appears as many by its association with different 
minds is false; for we know that the same individual is associated 
with different bodies in the series of his transmigrations, and such 
an association with different bodies cannot produce any difference 
in the individual. And if this is so, that is, if association with dif¬ 
ferent bodies cannot induce a difference in the individual, there is 
no reason wliy one Brahman should become many by its association 
with different minds. Again the view that holds :hat the indi¬ 
viduals, though really different from one another, are so far identical 
that they art all but parts of pure Being—the Brahm in—is equally 
false; for if the Brahman is thus one with the individua , it should also 
be exposed to all its sufferings and imperfections, wf ich is absurd, 

Brahmadatta held that Brahman alone is eternal and unborn 
and the individual souls are born out of it. Vehkaia criticized this 
view and propounds the theory that the souls are all uncreated and 
unborn. They are to be regarded as permanent and eternal; for if 
they are bel eved to he changing during the continuance of their 
body, then tlie continuity of purposive activity will oe inexplicable. 
If they are destroyed with the death of the body, rhen the karma 
theory and all theories of moral responsibility have tc be given up. 

'I'he soul, however, is not all-pervasive; for the h panisads speak 
of it as going out of the body, d'he argument for all-oervasiveness 
of the soul as given by the Naiyayikas is as follows. Vi rtue and vice 
are associated with a particular soul and may produce such changes 
in the material world, even in distant places, as would conduce to 
the enjoyment or suffering of that particular individual; and since 
virtue and vice are associated with a particular soul, they could not 
produce their effects on a elistant place unless the soul, their locus, 
is co-extensi' e w ith those places. This, however, does not apply 
to the Ramanujists, for according to them virtue and vice are 
only terms which mean that God has either been phrased or dis¬ 
pleased owing to the particular kinds of deeds of an individual, and 
God’s pleasure or displeasure has no limitations of operation^. 


^ iha hi dha^ma^dharma-sabdah karfna-nimitte-svara^prJti-kopa-rupa^buddhi- 
dyotakah. asti hi subhe W asau tu^yati du$krte tu na tu^yate* $au parama)} iarirj 
iti, Sarvartha-siddhi, p. 179. 


19-2 
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From the opponent’s point of view, even if the self is regarded 
as all-pervasive, that would not explain the happening of favourable 
or unfavourable effects; for though the self may be co-extensive 
with those distant places, yet its adrsta or unseen merit occurs not 
throughout the entire pervasive self, but only in a part of it, and as 
such, since it is not in touch with the place where the effect will 
happen, it cannot very well explain it. 


(k) The Nature of Emancipation according to Venkatanatha. 

Vehkatanatha says that an objection has been raised by some 
that if individuals had been in the state of bondage from beginning¬ 
less time, there is no reason why they should attain emancipation 
at some future date. To this the reply is that it is admitted by all 
that there is every hope that at some time or other there will be 
such a favourable collocation of accessories that our karma will so 
fructify that it will lead us out of bondage, through the production 
of sight of discrimination and disinclination, to enjoyment of all 
kinds that it may give God an opportunity to exercise His mercy. 
Thus, though all are in a state of bondage from beginninglcss time, 
they all gradually find a suitable opportunity for attaining their 
emancipation. Thus, God extends His grace for emancipation only 
to those who deserve it by reason of their deeds, and it is theoretically 
possible that there should be a time when all people would receive 
their salvation and the world process would cease to exist. Such 
a cessation of the world-process will be due to His own free will, 
and thus there is not the slightest reason for fear that in such a 
state there will have been any obstruction to God’s free and 
spontaneous activity from extraneous sources. Man is led to the 
way of emancipation by his experience of suffering, which nullifies 
the pleasure of our mundane life. He feels that worldly pleasures 
are limited (alpa) and impermanent (asthira) and associated with 
pain. He thus aspires to attain a stage in which he can get un¬ 
limited pleasure unmixed with suffering. Such an emancipation 
can be brought about only through the love of God (bhakti). 
Bhakti, however, is used here in the sense of meditation or thinking 
with affection^. Such a bhakti also produces knowledge, and such a 

* mahanlya-visaye pritir bhaktip prlty-adayai ca jnana-visefa iti vaksyate 
sneha-purvam anudhyamtni bhaktih. Sarvartha-siddhi, p. 190. 
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knowledge is also included in bhakti'^. Bhakti is defined here as 
unceasing meditation {dhruva-nusmrti), and this therefore has to be 
continually practised. The Sankarite view that emanciparion can be 
attained by mere knowledge is false. In the Upanisads knowledge 
means unceasing meditation, and this has to be continued and only 
then can it be regarded as updsarid, which is the same 2s bhaktP, 

The performrnce of the prescribed duties is helpfid to the pro¬ 
duction of knowledge in the sense of bhakti by counteracting the 
wrong influenee of such karmas as are antagonistic to the rise of 
true knowledge. I’lius the prescribed elaties are not to be performed 
along with the practice of bhakti, and they are not both to be re¬ 
garded as joint causes of emancipation; but the performance of 
duties is to be interpreted as helping the rise of bhakti anly by re¬ 
moving the obstructive influences of other opposing karmas^. The 
performance of scriptural duties including sacrifices is not in¬ 
compatible with devotional exercises, for the gods referred to in 
the Vedic sacrifices may also be regarded as referring to Brahman, 
the only god of the Vaisnavas, I’he absolutely (nitya) and the con¬ 
ditionally {naimittika) obligatory duties should not be given up by 
the devotee, for mere cessation from one’s duties has ro meaning; 
the real significance of the cessation from duties is that these should 
be performed without any motive of gain or advantage. It is wrong 
to suppose th.it emancipation can be attained only b} those who 
renounce the world and become ascetics, for a man of any caste 
(varna) and at any stage of life {asrama) may attain it provided he 
follows his normal caste duties and is filled with unceising bhakti 
towards (iod. 

It is well to point out in this connection that duties :ire regarded 
as threefold. Those that are absolutely obligatory arc called nitya. 
No special good or advantage comes out of their performance, but 
their non-perlorniance is associated with evil effects. Those that are 
obligatorv under certain circumstances arc called naimittika. If 
these duties are not performed under those special circumstances, 
sin will accrue, but no special beneficial effects are jiroduced by 

' bhakti-sddhyam prdpaka-jndnain apt hhakti-taksann-petmi. tdarvdrtha- 
siddlii, p. 101. 

“ ekasminn erni t if aye ivdanii-pdsana.-sahdayoh vyatikarrm'pikramo-pasayri- 
hara-durUindc cii vedanam era updaanalnya I'isesyate. . sd mukti-sldhanatayo’ktd 
hi villih hhdkti-iupatna-paryanta-visesann-visisld. Ibid. pp. iQi-jgz. 

* Ibid. pp. 194-105. 
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their performance. Those duties which are to be performed only if 
the person is desirous of attaining special kinds of pleasurable ends 
such as residence in Heaven, the birth of a son, and the like, are 
called kamya. Now a man who wishes to attain emancipation should 
give up all the kamya duties and refrain from all actions prohibited 
in the scriptures, but he should perform the nitya and the naimittika 
duties. Though the performance of the nitya and the naimittika 
duties is associated with some kind of beneficial results, inasmuch 
as such performance keeps away the evil and the sinful effects 
which would have resulted from their non-performance, yet these, 
being fruits of a negative nature, are not precluded for a person who 
intends to attain emancipation. For such a person only the per¬ 
formance of such actions as bring positive pleasures is prohibited. 
When it is said that actions of a devotee should have no motive, 
this does not mean that it includes also actions which are performed 
with the motive of pleasing God; for actions with motive are only 
such actions as are performed with motives of one’s own pleasure, 
and these are always associated with harmful effects*. 

It has already been said that the naimittika duties should be 
performed; but of these there are some which are of an expiatoiy 
nature, called prayakitta, by which the sinful effects of our deeds 
are expiated. A true devotee should not perform this latter kind of 
expiatory duties, for the meditation of God with love is by itself 
sufficient to purge us of all our sins and indeed of all our virtues 
also; for these latter, as they produce heavenly pleasures as their 
effects, obstruct the path of emancipation as much as do our sins. 
All that narrows our mind by associating it with narrow ends is to 
be regarded as sinful. Judged from this point of view even the so- 
called meritorious actions (punya) are to he regarded as harmful to a 
devotee who intends to attain emancipation^. Virtue {dharma) can 
be regarded as such only relatively, so that actions which are re¬ 
garded as virtuous for ordinary persons may be regarded as sinful 
for a person inspired with the higher ambition of attaining 
emancipation®. For a true devotee who has attained the knowledge 


* anartha-vina-bhuta-sukha-hamanato nivrttam karma niskamam. Sarvarlha- 
siddhi, p. 202. 

“ tad evaifi dhl-sankocaka-karma-dhvamte dhl-vikasa eva brahmd-nubhutih. 
Ibid. p. 220. 

’ sa eva dharmah so'dharmas tarn tarn prati nararn bhavet 

pdtra-karma-viiefena desa-kaldvapeksya ca. Ibid. p. 221. 
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of Brahman and is pursuing the meditation of God, sinful or 
virtuous actions are both inefficacious, the older ones l>eing de¬ 
stroyed by the meditation itself and the new ones incapalilc of being 
associated with liim—the wise man. 

The eschatological conception of the Ramanuja school as ex¬ 
plained by Venkata is that the soul of the true devotee es< apes by a 
special nerve in the head (murdhanya-nadt) and is gradually lifted 
from one stage to another by t.he presiding deities of fire, day, 
white fortnight, the vernal equinox, year, wind, the sun, the moon, 
lightning, Varuna, Indra and Prajapati, who are appointed by God 
for the conducting of the departed devotee'. 

The state of final emancipation is regarded as the rise of the 
ultimate expansion of the intellect. But though this is a state which 
is produced as a n^sult of devotional exercises, yet there is no 
chance that there would ever be a cessation of such a state, for it is 
the result of the ultimate dissociation of all causes, such as sins or 
virtues, which can produce a contraction of the mind. 'J’herefore, 
there can never be a falling off from this state. 

An emancipated person can assume bodies at his own will. His 
body is not a source of bondage to him, for only those whose bodies 
are conditioned by their karma may be su]')posed to suffer bondage 
through them. The state of emancipation is a state of ])erfect bliss 
through a continual realization of Brahman, to whom he is attached 
as a servant. I'his servitude, however, cannot beget misery, for 
servitude can beget misety' only W'hen it is associated with sins. 
The emancipaUtl person is omnipotent ir the sense that God is 
never pleased to frustrate the fulfilment of his wishes. 

The emancipated person regards all things as being held in 
Brahman as its parts and as such no mumlane affair can pain him, 
though he may have the knowledge that in the past man] things in 
the world caused him misery. 

Vciikata denied the possibility of attaining emancipation in this 
life, for the very definition of emancipation is dissociation from 
life, sense-organs and the body generated by karma. He when we 
hear jivanmukta or those emancipated in their lifeline, it is to 
be interpreted to mean a state similar to the state of emancipation. 
The contention of the Advaitins that the principal amdya vanishes 
with knowledge, yet that its partial states may still continue binding 
* SariHlrthn-siddhi^ pp. 226-:S27. 
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the emancipated person with a body, is false. For if the principal 
avidya has vanished, its states cannot still continue. Moreover, if 
they do continue in spite of the knowledge, it is impossible to im¬ 
agine how they will cease at the death of the emancipated person. 

God in the Ramanuja School. 

We have seen that according to Ramanuja the nature and ex¬ 
istence of God can be known only through the testimony of the 
scriptures and not through inference. Venkata points out that the 
Sarnkhya theory that the world-creation is due to the movement of 
prakrti, set in operation through its contiguity with the purusas, 
is inadequate; for the Upanisads definitely assert that just as the 
spider weaves its net, so does God create the world. The scriptures 
further assert that God entered into both the andthepwrMfaf, 

and produced the creative movement in them at the time of 
creation^. The Yoga view of God—that He is only an emancipated 
being who enters into the body of Hiranyagarbha or adopts some 
such other pure body—is also against all scriptural testimony. It 
is also idle to think that the world-creation is the result of the co¬ 
operative activity of the emancipated spirits, for it is much against 
the scriptural testimony as also against the normal possibility, since 
there cannot be such an agreement of wish among the infinite 
number of emancipated beings that w'ould explain the creation of 
the world by unobstructed co-operation. Thus, on the strength of 
the scriptural testimony it has to be admitted that God has engaged 
Himself in world-creation, either for the good of the created beings 
or through His own playful pleasurable activity. The enjoyment of 
playful activity is not to be explained as anything negative, as 
avoidance of ennui or langour, but as a movement which produces 
pleasure of itselP. When we hear of God’s anger, this is not to he 
regarded as indicating any disappointment on God’s part, for He 
is ever complete in Himself and has nothing to attain or to lose. 
So God’s anger is to be interpreted simply as meaning His desire 
to punish those who deserve punishment. 

* prakrtim puru^am cai’va pravisya'tme-cchaya harih. 
kfobhaydmasa samprapte sarga-kdle vyayd-vyayau. 

Sarvartha-siddhi, p. 252. 

* krXdd-yogdd arati-yogah tad-abhavad vd tad-abhavah sydt, mai’vam krldd hi 
prUi-viie^a-prabhavah svayam-priyo vydpdrah. Ibid, p. 255. 
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xx] God in the Ramanuja School 

According to the Ramanuja system the individual souls and the 
material world form the body of God (sanra). Anantiirya of the 
Sesarya family, following Venkata’s treatment of this doctrine in 
the Nyaya-siJdhd-fijana, clabontes upon the same and enters into 
a critical analysis of the conception and significance of the notion of 
the body of (iod, which is not unworthy of our notice. He refuses 
to accept the view that the notion of body {sarira) involves a class- 
concept (ja/f); for though the notion of a body is found t.pplicable 
in each specific instance of a body, the existence of suol a notion 
is always associated with one or other of those specific instances and 
as such it does not justify the assumption of the existence of a 
separate categon' as a self-existent universal bodiness. All that one 
can say is that there is a universal notion of bodiness associated 
with the individual bodies* All notions of class-concepts may 
therefore be explained in the same manner as notions which are 
associated with particular kinds of groupings in their aggregate 
characters, and in this way they may be regarded as somewhat 
similar to collective notions such as an army or assembly®. Vatsya 
Srinivasa, however, in his Ramanuja-siddhanta-samgraho, explains 
the notion of class-concepts as being based upon the notion of close 
sitnilarity of collocative groupings. He says that when two col- 
locative groupings are both called cow, nothing more is seen than 
those individual collocative groupings. That they are both called 
cow is due to the fact of close similarity {saiisadrsya) subsasting be¬ 
tween those group!ng.syThus there is no other entity apart from 

^ na cedam sarlram iiiam sur'iram ity anuj^nta-pratUir tat-scidhikd, 

anuguto-pratHeh bCidhufta-virahe jdti-sadhaUatvdd iti vdeyam^ siddhante anugata^ 
prailteh samsthana^visayakdtvena tad-aiitikta-Hiti-sddhakntvd-samnk ivdt. Anarj- 
tarya, finrlra-vdda (MS.). 

“ vha-jdtiynm ui vytivahdrasya tat-tad-upadhi visesem-papatteh^ rdii-sainya^ 
pariscid-arunyd-dift aikya-vyuwaharddivat, upddhis cd'yam aneketd n eka-smyti- 
sanidrohah. Nydy(i-siddhii~njanay p. i8o. 

® (lyam idsnd-diwan ayam apt sdsnd-dimdn iti sasnd-dir ei u anuvrtta- 
■i)yai'a}}dra-7n$nyo driyate^ { 2 nuTrtta’'dhi-vy(n'ahdra~visayas tad-ahrik'o na kas rid 
apt df sytite. tasnido ubhiiya-samprntipannu-satmthdnenai 'va susadrso pddhi^vasad 
iinugat(i-<Ui'i-x'yavah(iro- ptipattdi' atirikta-kalpane mdnd-bJidtuit, siu adriat7)am ezKi 
gDlvd-dlndm anut rtiih. Rdmdnuja-aiddhdnUi-samgruha (MS.). 

Vatsya J^rinivasa defines close similarity as the special character which may 
be regarded as the cause of the apprehension of generality ami ls: differences 
( pratiyagi-mrupya- pnihvyakti- 7'ilaksaiini'Visaya- msthn-sadrsa~vyav( hdra-sddhd~ 
riitm-kdrana~dh(2rnfa-2'i^e5al} snusddrsyam). 'This similarity leads i:o the applica¬ 
tion of rjames to similar objects. When it subsists between two duostanccs, we 
call it similarity of character (dharma-xddrsya). When it subsists between entities 
other than substances (a-drartya) we call it similarity of esseucs (sva-rupa- 
sadrsya). 
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our notion of universality arising from specific similarity of similar 
groupings {tdvad-visayaka-jnana-rupa-jati-visayakatva-ngikarena\. 

Anantarya refers to the definition of sarira in the Rdmdnuja- 
bhdsya as that which is liable to be held or controlled in its entirety 
for the purpose of spirit, and is thus merely a means to its end 
{cetanasya yad dravyam sarvd-tmana svdrthe niyantum dharayitum 
iakyam tac cesfai-ka-svarupanca tat tasya svarupain). Sudar- 
^anacarya, the author of the Sruta-prakdsikd, interprets this de¬ 
finition as meaning that when the movement of anything is wholly 
determined by the desire or will of any spirit and is thus controlled 
by it, the former is said to be the body of the latter {krti-prayukta~ 
svlya-cestd-sdmdnyakatva-rupa-niydmyatvam sarira-pada-pravrtti- 
nimittamY. When it is said that this body belongs to this soul, the 
sense of possession (adheyatva) is limited to the fact that the move¬ 
ments in general of that body are due to the will of that spirit or 
soul*. A servant cannot be called the body of his master on the 
same analogy, for only some of the movements of the servant are 
controlled by the will of the master. I'he assumption that underlies 
the above definition is that the movement in the animal and vege¬ 
table bodies presided over by individual souls and in the inanimate 
objects presided over by God is due to the subtle will-movements 
in these specific souls, thotigh they may not always be apprehended 
by us*. 

But anticipating the objection that there is no perceptual evi¬ 
dence that the physico-biological movements of bodies are due to 
subtle volitions of their presiding souls, a second definition of 
sarira has been suggested in the hhasya of Ramanuja. According 
to this definition a body is said to be that which may as a whole be 
held fast and prevented from falling by the volitional efforts of a 
spirit*. But an objection may still be raised against such a definition, 
as it cannot explain the usage which regards the souls as being the 


* Satlra-vada (MS,), 

* etaj-jlvasye*datn iartram ity~ddau adheyafi’arn tasya ca iatlrd-paddrthai- 
kadeie krtau anvyayad vd taj-jJva-w^tha~krti~prayukta- 57 .'Tya^ce$t(l~sdmdnyakam 
idam iti hodhah. Ibid. 

* jJva^iarlre vrksadau Uvara^snrlre parvatadau ca suksmasya tat-taukrti^ 
prayukta-ce^td^Disesasya angikdrdn na iaflra- 7 ^yaT>ahdra-vi$ayatvd-nupapattih, 
Ibid. 

* yasya cetanasya yad dratyam sarvd-tmand dharayitum sakyam tat tasya 
iat^ramitikrti^prayuktQ-sva-pvatiyogika'patana’pratibandhaka-samyoga-sdmdnya^ 
vattvam sarlra-pada^pravrtti-nimittam. Ibid. 
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bodies of God (yasya’tma sariram). The souls have no w eight and 
as such it is absurd to suppose that God prevents them from falling 
down, and in that way they are related to Him as bodies. The de¬ 
finition may therefore be modified to the extent that a body is that 
which is wholly held together in a contactual relation w ith a par¬ 
ticular spirit through its own volitionBut a further objection may 
also be raised against this modification, for the definition, even so 
modified, fails 10 include time and other entities which are all- 
pervasive. Now the contactual relation subsisting between two 
all-pervasive entities is held to be eternal and uncaused. So the 
contactual relati<m of God with time and the like cannot be held to 
be caused by the volition of God, and if this be hetil to be the 
connotation of tlie body, time, etc., cannot be regarded ar. the body 
of God. So a different definition has been given which states that 
a body is a substance which is wholly dependent upon and sub¬ 
servient to a spirit. Dependence and subserviency are to be under¬ 
stood in the sense of productivity of a special excellence. Now, in 
the present context the special excellence which is produced in the 
spirit is its determination either as a cause or as an effect. When 
Brahman is regarded as cause, such causality can be understood 
only in relation to its association with the subtle constituents of 
matter and individual souls, and its evolution into the effect-stage 
as the manifold world is intelligible only through the transformation 
of the subtle matter-constituents in gross material forns and the 
spirits as endeav ouring towards perfection through their deeds and 
rebirths. Brahman as such, without its relation to matter and souls, 
can be regarded neither as cause nor as effect. That it can be viewed 
as cause and effect is only because it is looked at in association with 
the causal or the eflectuated states of matter and souls. The latter, 
therefore, are regarded as I lis body because they by their awn states 
serve Ilis purpose in reflecting Him as cause and effect. 

The definition, however, needs a further modification in so far 
as the determining relation of the body is such that there is never 
a time when such a relation did not subsist. The relation con¬ 
ceived in this way {aprthak-siddha) is not something ettraneous, 
but is a defining constituent of both the body and the soul, i.e. so 
long as either of them exists they must have that relation of the 

* Patana-pratibandhakatvam parilyajya krti-prayukta-sva-prat yogika-sam- 
yoga-sdmanyasya sarlra-pada-pravrtti-nimiltatva-svlkare'pi kfaCi-virahat. Sarlra- 
vdda. 
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determiner and the determined [yavat sattvam asambandhana- 
rthayor evaprthak sambandhd-bhyupagamdty. Thus, even the em¬ 
ancipated souls are associated with bodies, and it is held that with 
death the body associated with the living soul is destroyed; the so- 
called dead body is not the body with which the living soul was in 
association®. But it may again be objected that the soul also de¬ 
termines the actions and efforts of the body and being inseparably 
connected with it, the soul may also be called the body of the body 
according to the definition. To meet this objection the definition i.s 
further modified, and it is held that only such inseparable relation 
as determines the causality or cffectness in association with the 
production of knowledge can be regarded as constituting the con¬ 
dition of a body. The whole idea is that a body, while inseparably 
connected with the soul, conditions its cognitive experiences, and 
this should be regarded as the defining characteristic of a body®. 
This definition of Sarlra is, of course, very different from the 
Nyaya definition of “body” (sartra) as the support (asraya) of 
effort (cesta), senses (indriya), and enjoyment {bhogaf. For in such 
a definition, since there may be movement in the furthest ex¬ 
tremities of the body which is not a direct support of the original 
volition of the soul, the definition of the notion of support has to be 
so far extended as to include these parts which are in association 
with that which was directly moved by the soul. Extending this 
principle of indirect associations, one might as well include th(; 
movement of objects held in the hand, and in that case the ex¬ 
traneous objects might also be regarded as body, which is impos¬ 
sible. The defence of the Naviyayikas would, of course, be by the 

‘ Sarira-vada, p. 8 (MS.). 

* mrta^sarlrasya jiva-sambandha-rahitatayd'pi avasthdna-darsanena yavat ■ 
sattvam asambandhd-narhatva-znrahad iti cet na purva-sarnatayd'vasthitasya 
dravyasya cetana^viyogd-nantara-ksane eva ndsd-bhyupagamena anupapatti- 
virahdt. Ibid. 

* tac-che^atvam hi tan-nisthd-tisaya-dhdyakatvaniy prakrte ca tan-nisthd 
tiiaynh kdryatva-kdranatvd-nyatara-upo jhdnd-vacchinvd-nuyogitdkd-prthak 
siddhi-sambandha-vacchinna-kdryatva-kdranatva-nyatard-vacchedakatvam sarlra 
pada^pravrtti-nimittam ityarthah. Ibid. 

Brahman as associated with subtle matter and spirits is the cause, and 
associated with gross matter and the souls passing through diverse gross states 
may be regarded as effect. The subtle and the gross states of matter and spirits 
may thus be regarded as determining the causal and effect states of the Brahman, 
— sUkpua-cid-acid-visista^brahmanah kdrartatvdt sthida’-cid-acid-visistasya ca tasya 
kdryatvdt hrahma-nistha-hdryatva-kdranatvd-nyatard-vacchedakatvasya pra-^ 
panca-sdmdnye sattvdt. Ibid. 

^ Ceste'-ndriyd-rthd^irayah sarlram. Nydya-sutra, i. i. ii. 
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introduction of the relation of inseparable coherence {samauaya) in 
which the parts of a body are connected together in a way different 
from any other object. But it has already been pointed out that the 
samavdya relation is not admitted by the Ramanujists, 

Brahman may be regarded as the material cause of the world 
through its body as prakrti and the souls. Though a mat oral cause, 
it is also the instrumental cause just as the individual souls are the 
efficient causes of their own experiences of pleasure and pain 
(through their own deeds), of which, since the latter inhere in the 
former, they may be regarded as their material causes, On the 
other hand, God in Himself, when looked at as apart from His 
body, may be regarded as unchangeable, d'hos, from ;hese two 
points of view (iod may be regarded as the material and efficient 
cause and may also be regarded as the unchanging cause. 

Bhaskara and his followers hold that Brahman has tvm parts, a 
spirit part [cidamia) and a material part {acidamsa), and that it 
transforms itself through its material part and undergoes the cycles 
of karma through the conditions of such material changes. Bhas¬ 
kara thinks that the conditions are a part of Brahman and that even 
in the time of dissolution they remain in subtle form tr.d that it is 
only in the emancipated stage that the conditions {upadhi), which 
could account for the limited appearance of Brahman as. individual 
souls, are lost in Brahman. Veiikata thinks that the jxplanation 
through the conception of upadhi is misleading. If the ipadhi con¬ 
stitutes/mar by mere conjunction, then since they are all conjoined 
with God, God Himself becomes limited. If the conception of 
upadhi be made on the analogy of space within a |ug or a cup, 
where space remains continuous and it is by the movement of the 
conditioning jugs or cups that the space appears to be limited by 
them, then no question of bondage or emancipation Cc n arise. The 
conception of upadhi cannot be also on the analogy of the container 
and the contained, as water in the jug, since Brahman being con¬ 
tinuous and indivisible such a conception would be absurd. The 
upadhis themselves cannot be regarded as constitutii e of individual 
souls, for they are material in their nature. Yadavajirakasa holds 
that Brahman is of the nature of pure universal being (; arvd-tmakam 
sad-ruparn brahma) endowed with three distinct ptwers as con¬ 
sciousness, matter and God, and through these powers it passes 
through the various phenomenal changes which are held up in it 
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and at the same time are one with it, just as one ocean appears in 
diverse forms as foam, billows and waves. Venkata says that in¬ 
stead of explaining the world-creation from these makeshift points 
of view, it is better to follow the scriptures and regard Brahman as 
being associated with these changes through its body. It is wrong 
also to regard God, world and spirit as being phenomenal modi¬ 
fications of one pure being as Katyayana does^. For the scriptures 
definitely assert that God and the changeless Brahman are one and 
identical. If the transformation is regarded as taking place through 
the transformation of the powers of Brahman, then the latter cannot 
be regarded as the material cause of the world, nor can these trans¬ 
formations be regarded as creations of Brahman. If it is said that 
Brahman is both identical and different from its powers, then such 
a view would be like the relative pluralism of the Jains. There is a 
further view that Brahman in His pure nature exists as the world, 
the souls and God, though these are different and though in them 
His pure nature as such is not properly and equally evident. 
Venkata holds that such a view is contradicted by our experience 
and by scriptural texts. There is again another view according to 
which Brahman is like an ocean of consciousness and bliss, and out 
of the joy of self-realization undergoes various transformations, a 
small portion of which he transforms into matter and infuses the 
spiritual parts into its modifications. Thus, Brahman transforms 
itself into a number of limited souls which undergo the various 
experiences of pleasure and pain, and the whole show and pro¬ 
cedure becomes a source of joy to Him. It is not a rare phenomenon 
that there are beings who derive pleasure from performing actions 
painful to themselves. The case of incarnations (avatdra) again 
corroborates this view, otherwise there would be no meaning in 
the course of misery and pain which they suffer of their own free 
will. Venkata observes that this view is absolutely hollow. There 
may be fools who mistake painful actions for sources of pleasure. 
But it is unthinkable that Brahman, who is all-knowing and all- 
powerful, should engage in an undertaking which involves for Him 
even the-slightest misery and pain. The misery of. even a single 
individual is sufficient evil and the total miseries of the whole 

^ Isvara-vydkrta-prnnair virdt-stndhur ivo'rmibhih 

yat pranrtya diva bhdti tasmai sad-brahmane namah. 

Kdtydyana-karikd, quoted in Sarvartha-siddhi, p. 298. 
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world of individual selves are intolerable in the extreme, Therefore, 
how can Brahman elect to shoulder all this misery of h is own free 
choice without stultifying Himself? d'he case of incarrations is to 
be understood .is that of actors on the stage. Further, this view con¬ 
tradicts the testimony of alt scriptures. Venkata thinks that the 
view of his school is free from all these objections, as he relation 
of the Brahman and individuals is neither one of absolute identit)^ 
nor one of identity and difference but one of substance ard adjuncts. 
'Fhe defects in the adjuncts cannot affect the substance lor can the 
association between them be a source of pollution to Brihman, the 
substance, because association becomes so only when it is deter¬ 
mined by karma^. 

On the theological side Venkata accepts all the principal re¬ 
ligious dogmas elaborated in the Pancaratra works. God is, of 
course, omniscient, omnipotent and all-complete, llis all-com¬ 
pleteness, however, does not mean that He has no desirjs. It only 
means that His desires or wishes are never frustrated and His wishes 
are under His own control*. What we call our virtue and sins also 
proceed throuj^h His pleasure and displeasure. His displeasure 
does not bring any suffering or discomfort. But the term “dis¬ 
pleasure” simply indicates that God has a particular .ittitude in 
which He may punish us or may not extend His favour. 

The scriptural Injunctions are but the 'commands of God. 
'Inhere is no separate instrumental as apiirva or adrsta which stands 
between the performance of deeds and their fruition and which, 
while it persists when the deeds are over, brings about the effects 
of these actions. But God alone abides and He is either pleased or 
displeased by our actions and He arrange.s such fruits of actions as 
He thinks fit*. 'I’he scriptures only show which kinds of a:tions will 
be pleasing to (jmd and which are against 1 lis commands. The ob¬ 
ject of the scriptural sacrifices is the worship of God, and all the 
different deities that are worshipped in these sacrifices are but the 
different names of God Himself. All morality and religion are thus 

^ asman-mate in visv^ana-guld dofd na xdsesyam sprsanti^ aikya-bheda^bhedd- 
nangfkdrdt^ akarmi-vasya^samsargaja^dosdndm asambhavdcca. Taitva-^mukta- 
kaldpa, p. 302. 

* dpla-kd?fia-S(iidas tavad Uitur estaiyd-hhdvatn icchd-rdhityum vd na brute 
. . .i^tam sarvam asya prdptam ex^a hhavatiti tdtparyarn grdhyem. . .sarva- 
kdrya-vi^aya-pratihitd-nanyd-dhlne~chdvdn isvarah, jlvas tu na tithd. Ibid. 
P-386. 

* tat'tat-karmd''Carana-parinate-ivaTa-buddhi'Xnsesaezjaadr^tam. Ibid. p. 665, 
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reduced in this system to obedience to God’s commands and the 
worship of Him. It is by God’s grace that one can attain emancipa¬ 
tion when there is an ultimate expansion of one’s intellect, and by 
continual realization of the infinite nature of God one remains 
plunged as it were in an ocean of bliss compared with which the so- 
called worldly pleasures are but sufferings’^. It is not ultimately 
given to man to be virtuous or vicious by his own efforts, but God 
makes a man virtuous or vicious at His own pleasure or displeasure, 
and rewards or punishes accordingly; and, as has already been said, 
virtue and vice are not subjective characters of the person but only 
different attitudes of God as He is pleased or displeased. Whom¬ 
soever He wishes to raise up He makes perform good actions, and 
whomsoever He wishes to throw down He makes commit sinful 
actions. The final choice and adjudgment rests with Him, and man 
is only a tool in His hands. Man’s actions in themselves cannot 
guarantee anything to him merely as the fruits of those actions, but 
good or bad fruits are reaped in accordance with the pleasure or 
displeasure of God^. 


Dialectical criticism against the Sankara School. 

The readers who have followed the present work so far must 
have noticed that the chief philosophical opponents of the Sri 
Vaisnava school of thought were Sankara and his followers. In 
South India there were other religious opponents of the Sri 
Vaisnavas, Saivas and the Jainas. Mutual persecution among the 
Sri Vaisnavas, Saivas and the Jainas is a matter of common his¬ 
torical knowledge. Conversion from one faith to another also took 
place under the influence of this or that local king or this or that 
religious teacher. Many volumes were written for the purpose of 
proving the superiority of Narayana, Visnu or Krsna to Siva and 
vice versa. Madhva and his followers were also opponents of the 
Sri Vaisnavas, but there were some who regarded the philosophy 
of the Madhvas as more or less akin to the Sri Vaisnava thought. 


* Tatt 7 )a~tnuktd-kalapa, pp. 663, 664. 

* sa evcinam bhutirn ffumayati^ sa enam prltah prlndti esa eva sddhu karma 
kdrayati tarn ksipdmy ajasram aiubhd-nityd-di~bhih pramdna-sataih isvara-priti- 
kopdbhydTfi dharmcudharma-phalQ’prdptir avagamyate. Ibid. p. 670. 
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There were others., however, who strongly criticized the views of 
Madhva, and Mahacarya’s Parasarya-vijaya and Paraklli Yati’s 
Vijaylndra-parajaya may be cited as examples of polemical dis¬ 
cussions against the Madhvas. The Sri Vaisnavas also criticized 
the views of Bhaskara and Yadavaprakasa, and as examples of this 
the Vedartha-samgraha of Ramanuja, or the Vaditraya-khandana 
of Venkata may be cited. But the chief opponents of the Sri 
Vaisnava school v/ere Sankara and his followers. The Sata-dusani 
is a polemical work of that class in which Vehkatanatha tried his 
best to criticize the views of Sankara and his followers. Th; work is 
supposed to have consisted of one hundred polemical points of 
discussion as the name Sata-dusani (century of refutations) itself 
shows. Rut the text, printed at the Sri Sudarsana Press, Con- 
jeeveram, has only sixty-six refutations, as far as the manuscripts 
available to the present writer showed. This printed text contains a 
commentary on it by Mahacarya alias Ramanujadasa, pupil of 
Vadhula Srinivasa. But the work ends with the sixty-fourth re¬ 
futation, and th; other two commentaries appear to be missing. 
The printed text has two further refutations—the sixty-fifth and 
sixty-sixth—which are published without commentaiy and the 
editor, P. B. Anantiicarya, says that the work was comp eted with 
the sixty-sixth refutation {samdpid ca ^ato-dusani). If the editor’s 
remark is to be believed, it has to be supposed that the ivord Sata 
in §ata-duuinl is intended to mean “many” and not ‘Imndred.” 
It is, however, difhi ult to guess whether the remaining thirty-four 
refutations were actually written by Vciikata and lost cr whether 
he wrote only the sixty-six refutations now available. Many of 
these do not contain any new material and most of them are only of 
doctrinal and sectarian interest, with little philosophical cr religious 
value, and so have been omitted in the present section, which closes 
with the sixty-first refutation. The sixty-second refutation deals 
with the inappropriatcncss of the Sankara Vedanta in t arring the 
Sudras from Brahma-knowledge. In the sixty-third, Venkata deals 
with the (jualifications of persona entitled to study Vedanta 
(adhikdri-viveka), in the sixty-fourth with the inappropiiateness of 
the external garb and marks of the ascetics of the Sankara school, 
in the sixty-fifth with the prohibition of association with certain 
classes of ascetics, and in the sixty-sixth with the fact that Sankara’s 
philosophy cannot be reconciled with the Brahma-siitra. 


Dill 
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First Objection. The view that Brahman is qualityless cannot 
give any satisfactory account of how the word Brahman can rightly 
denote this qualityless entity. For if it is qualityless it cannot be 
denoted by the term Brahman either in its primary sense or in any 
secondary sense of implication (laksana)-, for if the former is not 
possible, the second is also impossible, since an implicative ex¬ 
tension of meaning can take place only when in any particular con¬ 
tent the primary meaning becomes impossible. We know also from 
the scriptural testimony that the word Brahman is often used in its 
primary meaning to denote the Great Being who is endowed with an 
infinite number of excellent qualities. The fact that there are many 
texts in which an aspect of qualitylessness is also referred to cannot 
be pushed forward as an objection, for these can all be otherwise 
explained, and even if any doubt arises the opponent cannot take 
advantage of it and assert that Brahman is qualityless. It is also not 
possible to say that the word Brahman denotes the true Brahman 
only by implication, for the scriptures declare the realization of the 
meaning of the word Brahman as being one of direct perception. 
So in the opponent’s view of Brahman, the word Brahman would 
be rendered meaningless. 

Second Objection. There cannot be any inquiry regarding 
Brahman according to Sankara’s interpretation of the term as a 
qualityless something. Saiikara says that Brahman is known in a 
general manner as the self in us all; the inquiry concerning 
Brahman is for knowing it in its specific nature, i.e. whether it is 
the body endowed with consciousness, the overlord, pure self, or 
some other entity regarding which there are many divergences of 
opinion. Venkata urges that if the self-revelation of Brahman is 
beginningless it cannot depend on our making any inquiry about it. 
All that depends on causes and conditions must be regarded as an 
effect and in that sense Brahma-revelation would be an effect 
which is decidedly against Sankara’s intention. Thus, therefore, an 
inquiry regarding the general and specific nature of Brahman can¬ 
not deal with its own real pure nature. If, therefore, it is urged by 
the Sankarites that this inquiry does not concern the real nature of 
Brahman, but only a false appearance of Brahman (upahita- 
svarupa), then the knowledge derived from this inquiry would also 
be of this false appearance and nothing would be gained by this 
false knowledge. Again, when Brahman is partless and self-re- 
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vealing, there cannot be any meaning in knowing it in a general 
manner or in a specific manner, for no such distinction can be made 
in it. It must be known in its entirety or not known at all; there 
cannot be any distinction of parts such that there may be scope for 
different grades of knowledge in it. All inquiry (jijmsa however 
must imply that its object is known generally but that greater detail 
is sought; since Sankara’s unqualified homogeneous Brahman can¬ 
not be the object of such an inquiry, no such Brahman can be 
sought. Therefore, an inquiry can only be regarding a qualified 
object about which general or special knowledge is jiossible. The 
Sahkarites cannot legitimately urge that a distinction oi general and 
specific knowledge is possible in their view; for it may be maintained 
that, though the Brahman may be known in a general manner, 
there is room for knowing it in its character as different from the 
illusory appearaitces, since if Brahman has no specific nature it is 
not possible to know it in a general manner (nirvisese mmanya-ni~ 
sedhah). If it is urged that the knowledge of the wor’d-appearance 
as false is the knowledge of Brahman, then there would be no dif¬ 
ference between Vedanta and the nihilism of Nagarjnna. 

Third. Ohjectian. Verikata here introduces the oft-repeated argu¬ 
ments in favour of the doctrine of tlie theory oi Jhdna-karma- 
samuccaya as against the view of laahkara that a wise man has no 
duties. 

Fourth Objection. Venkata here says that all errors and illusions 
do ntrt vani.sh merely by the knowledge that all world-appearance is 
false. The performance of the scriptural duties is alisolutely neces¬ 
sary even when the highest knowledge is attained. This is well 
illustrated in the ordinary experience of a jaundiced person where 
the illusion of yellow is not removed merely by the knowledge of its 
falsity but by taking medicines whicii overcome the jaundice. 
Ultimate salvation can be obtained only by worshipping and adoring 
Clod the supreme Lord and not by a mere revelation of any philo¬ 
sophical wisdom. It is impossible to attain the finti emancipation 
merely by listening to the unity texts, for had ic been so then 
Sankara lumsidf must have attained it. If he did so, he would have 
been merged in Brahman and would not have been in a position to 
explain his view to his pupils. The view that the grasping of the 
meaning if the unity texts is an immediate perception is also un¬ 
tenable, for our ordinary experience shows that scriptural know- 
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ledge is verbal knowledge and as such cannot be regarded as im¬ 
mediate and direct perception. 

Fifth Objection. Sankara’s reply to the above objection is that 
though the final knowledge of the identity of all things with self be 
attained yet the illusion of world-appearance may still continue 
until the present body be destroyed. To this Venkata asks that if 
avidya be destroyed through right knowledge, how can the world- 
appearance still continue? If it is urged that though the avidya be 
destroyed the root-impressions (vasana) may still persist, then it 
may be replied that if the vasana be regarded as possessing true 
existence then the theory of monism fails. If vasana is regarded as 
forming part of Brahman, then the Brahman itself would be con¬ 
taminated by association with it. If vasana is, however, regarded 
as a product of avidya, then it should be destroyed with the de¬ 
struction of avidya. Again, if the vasana persists even after the 
destruction of avidya, how is it to be destroyed at all? If it can be 
destroyed of itself, then the avidya may as well be destroyed of 
itself. I’hus there is no reason why the vasana and its product, the 
world-appearance, should persist after the destruction of avidya 
and the realization of Brahma-knowledge. 

Seventh Objection. Sankara and his followers say that the utter¬ 
ance of the unity text produces a direct and immediate perception 
of the highest truth in the mind of a man chastened by the acquire¬ 
ment of the proper qualifications for listening to the Vedantic in¬ 
structions. That the hearing of the unity texts produces the im¬ 
mediate and direct perception of the nature of self as Brahman has 
to be admitted, since there is no other way by which this could be 
explained. To this Venkata replies that if this special case of realiza¬ 
tion of the purport of the unity texts be admitted as a case of direct 
perception through the instrumentality of verbal audition only 
because there is no other means through which the pure knowledge 
of Brahman could be realized, then inference and the auditory 
knowledge of other words may equally well be regarded as leading 
to direct perception, for they also must be regarded as the only 
causes of the manifestation of pure knowledge. Moreover, if the 
causes of verbal knowledge be there, how is that knowledge to be 
prevented, and how is the direct and immediate perception to be 
produced from a collocation of causes which can never produce 
it? Any knowledge gained at a particular time cannot be regarded 
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as the revelation of one individuated consciousness which is dentical 
with all knowledge of all times or of all persons, and therefore the 
words which maj lead to any such knowledge cannot be 'egarded 
as producing any such immediate realization (aparoksya). If it is 
held that there is no other cause leading to the realization of pure 
consciousness apart from what leads to the apprehensicn of the 
specific forms of such consciousness, then the same is true of all 
means of knowledge, and as such it would be true of inference and 
of verbal expressions other than the unity texts. It is no : possible 
therefore to adduce for the unity texts claims which may not be 
possessed by other ordinary verbal expressions and inferential 
knowledge. In the case of such phrases as “You are the tenth,” if 
the person addressetl had already perceived that he was rhe tenth, 
then the understanding of the meaning of such a phrase would only 
mean a mere repetition of all that was understood by such a per¬ 
ception; if, liowcver, such a person did not perceive the fact of his 
being the tenth person, then the communication of this fact yvas 
done by the verbal expression and this so far cannot be regarded as 
direct, immediate 01 peiceptual. It may be noted in this connection 
that though the object of knowledge may remain the same, yet the 
knowledge attained may be different on account of the ways of its 
communication d'hus, the same object may be realized pe rceptually 
in some part and non-perceptually in another part. Ajjain, though 
Brahman is admittedly realized in direct perception, yet it the time 
of its first appreliension from such verbal phrases as “Thou art he” 
it is a verbal cognition, and at the second moment a reilization is 
ushered in which is immediate and direct. But if the first cognition 
be not regarded as direct and immediate, why should the. second be 
so? Again, the position taken by Sankara is that since disappearance 
of the falsity of world-appearance cannot be explaine d otherwise, 
the cornmunlc itiou imparted by the understanding of the unity 
texts must be regarded as being immediate; for fake mod is re¬ 
moved by the direct and immediate realization of the real. But the 
world is not false; if it is regarded as false because it is knowable, 
then Brahman, being knowable, would also he false, j^^gain, if the 
world-appearance be regarded as false, there is no meaning in 
saying that such an appearance is destroyed by right knowledge; 
for that which never exists cannot be destroyed. If it is held that 
the workl-appearance is not destroyed but only its knowledge 
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ceases, then it may be pointed out that a false knowledge may cease 
naturally with the change of one’s mental state, just as the illusion 
of false silver may cease in deep dreamless sleep, or it may be re¬ 
moved by inferential and other kinds of cognition. There is ivo 
necessary implication that false knowledge must be removed only 
by direct and immediate knowledge. Again, if it is held that the 
cessation of the world-appearance means the de.struction of its 
cause, then the reply is that no direct realization of reality is pos¬ 
sible unless the cause itself is removed by some other means. So 
long as there is a pressure on the retina from the fingers there will 
be the appearance of two moons. Thus it is meaningless to suppose 
that it is only by direct and immediate perception that the falsity 
of the world-appearance would cease. If the removal of the falsity 
of world-appearance simply means that the rise of a knowledge is 
contradictory to it, then that can be done even by indirect know¬ 
ledge, just as the false perception of two moons may be removed by 
the testimony of other persons that there is only one moon. But 
not only is the world not false and therefore cannot be removed, 
but verbal knowledge cannot be regarded as leading to immediate 
perception; even if it did, there must be other accessory conditions 
working along with it, just as in the case of visual perception, atten¬ 
tion, mental alertness, and other physical conditions are regarded 
as accessory factors. Thus, mere verbal knowledge by itself cannot 
bring about immediate realization. Nor is it correct to suppose that 
perceptual knowledge cannot be contradicted by non-perceptual 
knowledge, for it is well known that the notion of one continuous 
flame of a lamp is negated by the consideration that there cannot 
be a continuous flame and that what so appears is in reality but a 
series of different flames coming in succession. Thus, even if the 
realization of the purport of unity texts be regarded as a case of 
direct perception, there is no guarantee that it could not be further 
contradicted by other forms of knowledge. 

Tenth Objection. In refuting the reality of pure contentless 
consciousness, Venkata urges that even if such a thing existed it 
could not manifest by itself its own nature as reality, for if it did it 
could no longer be regarded as formless; since if it demonstrated 
the falsity of all content, such content would he a constituent part 
of it. If its reality were demonstrated by other cognitions, then it 
was obviously not self-luminous. Then, again, it may be asked, to 
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whom does this pure consciousness manifest itself? The reply of 
the Saiikarites is that it does not reveal itself to this c r that person 
but its very existence is its realization. Rut such a reply would be 
far from what is normally understood by the term raanifestation, 
for a manifestation must be for some person. The chief objection 
against the existence of a contentless consciousness is that no such 
thing can be experienced by us and therefore its priority and 
superiority or its power of illuminating the content imposed upon 
it cannot also be admitted. The illustration of bliss in the deep 
dreamless sleep is of no use; for if in that state the pu -e contentless 
consciousness was experienced as bliss, that could not be in the 
form of a subjective experience of bliss, as it could not be called 
contentless. A later experience after rising from deep could not 
communicatt- to the perceiver that he was expcriencirg contentless 
consciousness for a long period, as there is no recognition of it and 
the fact of recognition would be irreconcilable to its so-called 
contentless character. 

Eleventh Ohjection. In attempting to refute the existence of in¬ 
determinate knowledge {nirvikalpa) Venkata says that the so-called 
indeterminate knowledge refers to a determinate object (nirvikal- 
pakam apt savisesa-visayakameva). Even at the very rirst moment of 
sense-contact it is the object as a whole with its manifold qualities 
that is grasped by the senses and it is such an object that is elabor¬ 
ated later on in conceptual forms. The special feature of the n»m- 
kalpa stage is that in this stage of cognition no special emphasis is 
given to any of the aspects or qualities of the object. If, however, 
the determinate characters die! not in reality form the object of the 
cognition, such characters could never be revealed in any of the 
later stages of cognition and the nirvikalpa could nevei develop into 
the savikalpa state. The characters are perceived in the first stage, 
but these characters assume the determinate form whe n in the later 
moments other similar characters are remembered. Thus a pure 
indeterminate entity can never be the object of percejition. 

Twelfth Objection. The contention of the Saiikarite is that per¬ 
ception is directly concerned with pure being, and it is through 
nescience that the diverse forms are later on associate.! with it, and 
through such association they also seemingly appear as being 
directly perceived. Venkata says that both being and its characters 
are simultaneously perceived by our senses, for they form part of 
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the same object that determines our knowledge. Even universals 
can be the objects of our direct knowledge: it is only when these 
universals are distinguished from one another at a later moment 
that a separate mental operation involving its diverse functions 
becomes necessary. Again, if perception only referred to inde¬ 
terminate being, how then can the experience of the diverse objects 
and their relative differentiation be explained? 

Thirteenth Objection. In refuting the view of the Sankara 
school that the apprehension of “difference” either as a category or 
as a character is false, Venkata says that the experience of “dif¬ 
ference ” is universal and as such cannot be denied. Even the much- 
argued “absence of difference” is itself different from “difference” 
and thus proves the existence of difference. Any attempt to refute 
“difference” would end in refuting identity as well; for these two 
are relative, and if there is no difference, there is no identity. 
Venkata urges that a thing is identical with itself and different from 
others, and in this way both identity and difference have to be 
admitted. 

Fourteenth Objection. The Sankarites say that the world- 
appearance, being cognizable, is false like the conch-shell-silver. 
But what is meant by the assertion that the world is false? It cannot 
be chimerical like the hare’s horn, for that would be contrary to our 
experience and the Saiikarite would not himself admit it. It cannot 
mean that the world is something which is different from both 
being and non-being, for no such entity is admitted by us. It can¬ 
not also mean that the world-appearance can be negated even 
where it seems to be real (pratipanno-padhau nisedha-pratiyogitvam), 
for if this negation cannot further be negated, then it must be either 
of the nature of Brahman and therefore false as world-appearance 
or different from it. The first alternative is admitted by us in the 
sense that the world is a part of Brahman. If the world-appearance 
can be negated and it is at the same time admitted to be identical 
with Brahman, then the negation would apply to Brahman itself. 
If the second alternative is taken, then since its existence is implied 
as a condition or explication of the negation, it itself cannot be 
denied. It cannot also be said that falsity means the appearance of 
the world in an entity where it does not exist {svd-tyantd-bhdva- 
samana-dhikaranataya pratiyamdnatvam), for such a falsity of the 
world as not existing where it appears cannot be understood by 
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perception, and il' there is no perception for its ground no nference 
is also possible. If all perception is to be regarded as false, all in¬ 
ference would be impossible. It is said that world-appearance is 
false because it is different from the ultimate reality, the llrahman. 
Venkata, in answ er to this, says that he admits the world to be dif¬ 
ferent from the Brahman though it has no existence incependent 
and separable fiom it. Still, if it is argued that the wjrld is false 
because it is different from reality, the reply is that the; e may be 
different realities. If it is held that since Brahman alone is real, its 
negation would necessarily be false, then the reply is that if 
Brahman is real its negation is also real. 'I'he being or leality that 
is attributed by Venkata to the world is that it is amenable to proof 
(prdmelnika). d'ruth is defined by Ramanuja as that which is 
capable of being dealt with pragmatically {vyavahora-yogyatd 
sattvam), and ihe falsity of the assertion that the world is false is 
understood by the actual perception of the reality of the world. 
Again, the falsdy of the world cannot be attempted to be proved by 
logical proof, for these fall within the world and would therefore be 
themselves false. -Vgain, it may be said that Brahman is also in some 
sense knowable and so also is the world; it may be admitted for 
argument’s sake that Brahman is not knowable in an ul imate sense 
(parainarthika), so the world also is not knowable in an ultimate 
sense; for, if it were, the Sahkai ite could not call it false. If that is so, 
how could the Sankarite argue that the world is false because it is 
knowable, for in that case Brahman would also be false? 

Sixteenth Objection. Again, it may be argued that the objects of 
the world are false because, though being remains the same, its 
content alwavs varies. Thus we may say a jug exists. 2 cloth exists, 
but though these so-called existents change, “being” alone re¬ 
mains unchanged. Therefore the changeable entities are false and 
the unchangeable alone is real. Now it may be asked: what is the 
meaning of this change? It cannot mean any difference of identity, 
for in that c.ise Brahman being tiifferent from other entities could 
be regarded as false. If, however. Brahman be regard'id as identical 
with the false world, Brahman itself would be false, or the world- 
appearance would be real being identical with the leal Brahman. 
Spatial or temporal change can have nothing to do with deter¬ 
mining falsehood; the conch-shell-silvcr is not false because it does 
not exist elsewhere. Brahman itself is changeable in the sense that 
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it does not exist as unreal or as an entity which is neither being nor 
non-being. Change cannot here legitimately be used in the sense 
of destruction, for, even when the illusion of conch-shell-silver is 
discovered, no one says that the conch-shell-silver is destroyed 
{badha-vinasayor viviktatayai’va vyutpatteh). Destruction (vindsa) 
is the dissolution of an entity, whereas vadha or contradiction is 
the negation of what was perceived. In such phrases as “a jug 
exists” or “a cloth exists,” the existence qualities jug and cloth, 
but jug and cloth do not qualify exLstence. Again, though Brahman 
abides everywhere, it does not cause in us the cognition “jug 
exists” or “cloth exists.” Again, temporal variation in existence 
depends upon the cause of such existence, but it cannot render the 
existence of anything false. If non-illumination at any particular 
time be regarded as the criterion of falsehood, then Brahman also 
is false for it does not reveal itself before the dawn of emancipation. 
If it is held that Brahman is always self-revealing, but its revelation 
remains somehow hidden until emancipation is attained, then it 
may be said with the same force that the jug and the cloth also 
remain revealed in a hidden manner in the same way. Again, the 
eternity of illumination, or its uncontradicted nature, cannot be 
regarded as a criterion of reality, for it is faultlessness that is the 
cause of the eternity of self-illumination, and this has nothing to do 
with determining the nature of existence. Since the ordinary 
things, such as a jug or a cloth, appear as existent at some time, 
they are manifestations of the .self-illumination and therefore real. 

An opposite argument may also be adduced here. Thus, it may 
be said that that which is not false does not break its continuity or 
does not change. Brahman is false, for it is without any continuity 
with anything else, and is different from everything else. 

Seventeenth Objection. The Saiikarites hold that since it is im¬ 
possible to explain the existence of any relation (whatever may be 
its nature) between the perceiver and the perceived, the perceived 
entity or the content of knowledge has to be admitted as false. In 
reply to this Venkata says that the falsity of the world cannot be 
adduced as a necessary implication {arthapatti), for the establish¬ 
ment of a relation between the perceiver and the perceived is 
possible not by denying the latter but by affirming it. If, however, 
it is said that since the relation between the perceiver and the per¬ 
ceived can be logically proved chimerical, the necessary deduction 
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is that the perceived entity is false. I'o this the reply is that the 
falsity of the n-lation does not prove the falsity of the relata; the 
relation between a hare and a horn may be non-existert, but that 
will not indicate that both the hare and the horn are themselves 
non-existent. Following that argument, the perceiver might just 
as well be declared as false. If, however, it is contended that the 
perceiver, being self-luminous, is self-evident and cannot there¬ 
fore be supposed to be false, the reply is, that even if, in the absence 
of the act of perceiving, the perceiver may be regardiid as self- 
revealing, what harm is there in admitting the perceived to have 
the same status even when the perceiver is denied? II, however, 
it is said that the cognition of objects cannot be admitted to be self- 
established in the same way as the objects themselves, it may be 
asked if consciousness is ever perceived to be self-revealed. If it is 
said that the self-revealing character of consciousness can be esta¬ 
blished by inference, then by a counter-contention it may be held 
that the self-revealing character of the universe can also be proved 
by a suitable inference. It may again be cpiestioned whether, if the 
Sankarite wishes to establish the self-revealing nature of Brahman 
by inference, its objectivity can be denied, and thus tie original 
thesis that Brahman cannot be the object of any process of cognition 
must necessarily fail. 

The Sahkarite may indeed contend that the followi^r > of Rama¬ 
nuja also admit thar the objects are revealed by the cognition of the 
self and hence they are dependent on the perceiver. Tlie reply to 
such a contention is that the followers of Ramanuja admit the ex¬ 
istence of self-consciousness by which the perceiver himself is re¬ 
garded as cognized. If this self-consciousness is regarded as false, 
then the self-luminous self would also be false; and if this self- 
consciousness be admitted as real, then the relation bet.veen them 
is real. If the self-revealing consciousness be regarded as im¬ 
possible of percepition and yet real, then on the same analogy the 
world may as well be regarded as real though unperoeived. 

'Fhe objection that the known is regarded as false, since it is 
difficult logically to conceive the nature of the relation subsisting 
between the knowtT and the known, is untenable, for merely on 
account of the difficulty of conceiving the logical nit are of the 
relation one cannot deny the reality of the related entity which is 
incontestably given in experience. Therefore the relation has some- 
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how to be admitted. If relation is admitted to be real because it is 
experienced, then the world is also real because it is also experienced. 
If the world is false because it is inexplicable, then falsity itself 
would be false because it is inexplicable. 

The objection that there can be no relation between the past 
and the future is groundless, for the very fact that two things exist 
in the present time would not mean that they are necessarily re¬ 
lated, e.g. the hare and the liorn. If, however, it is said that it may 
be true that things which exist in the present time are not necessarily 
related, yet there are certain entities at present which are related, 
so also there are certain things in the present which are related with 
certain other things in the past and the future. It is no doubt true 
that the relation of contact is not possible between things of the 
present and the future, but that does not affect our case, for certain 
relations exist between entities at present, and certain other rela¬ 
tions exist between entities in the present and the future. What re¬ 
lations exist in the present, past and future have to be learnt by 
experience. If spatial contiguity be a special feature of entities at 
present, temporal contiguity would hold between entities in pre¬ 
sent, past and future. However, relation does not necessarily mean 
contiguity; proximity and remoteness may both condition the 
relation. Relations are to be admitted just as they are given by ex¬ 
perience, and are indefinable and unique in their specific nature. 
Any attempt to explain them through mediation would end in a 
conflict with experience. If an attempt is made to refute all rela¬ 
tions as such on the ground that relations would imply further re¬ 
lations and thus involve a vicious infinite, the reply is that the 
attempt to refute a relation itself involves relation and therefore 
according to the opponent’s own supposition stands cancelled. 
A relation stands by itself and does not depend on other relations 
for its existence. 

Eighteenth Objection. In refuting the view of the Saiikarites that 
self-luminous Brahman cannot have as an object of illumination 
anything that is external to it, Venkata argues that if nescience be 
itself inherent in Brahman from beginningless time, then there 
would be no way for Brahman to extricate itself from its clutches 
and emancipation would be impossible. Then the question may be 
asked, whether the avidya is different from Brahman or not. If it 
be different, then the monism of the Sankara philosophy breaks 
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down; if it be non-different, then also on the one hand Jdrahman 
could not free itself from it and on the other hand there could be no 
evolution of the twidya which has merged itself in the nature of the 
Brahman, into the various forms of egoism, passions, etc. If this 
a 7 jidyd be regarded as false and therefore incapable of binding the 
free nature of Brahman, the objection may still be urged that, if 
this falsehood covers the nature of Brahman, how can it regain its 
self-luminosity; and if it cannot do so, that would mean its de¬ 
struction, for self-luminosity is the very nature of Brahman. If the 
avidyd stands as an independent entity and covers the nature of 
Brahman, then it would be difficult to conceive how th( existence 
of a real entity can be destroyed by mere knowledge. According to 
Ramanuja’s view, however, knowledge is a quality or a character¬ 
istic of Brahman by which other things are known by it; experience 
also shows that a knower reveals the objects by his knowledge, and 
thus knowledge is a characteristic quality of the knower by which 
the objects are known. 

Nineteenth Objection. In refuting the view of l^thkara that 
ignorance or avidyd rests in Brahman, Venkata tries tc clarify the 
concept of ajndnu. He says tiiat ajndna here cannot mean the 
absolute negation of the capacity of being the knower; for this 
capacity, being the essence of Brahman, cannot be absent. It 
(ajndna) cannot also mean the ignorance that precedes the rise 
of any cognition, for the Sahkarites do not admit knowledge as 
a quality or a characteristic of Brahman; nor can it mean the 
negation of any particular knowledge, for the Biahman-con- 
sciousne.ss is the only consciousness admitted by the Sahkarites. 
'Bhis ajndna cannot also be regarded as the absence of knowledge, 
since it is admitted to be a positive entity. The ajndna which 
can be removed by knowledge must belong to the; .lame knower 
who has the knowledge and must refer to the specific object 
regarding which there was absence ot knowledge. Now since 
Brahman is not admitted by the Sahkarites to be kne wer, it is im¬ 
possible that any ajndna could be associated with it. The view that 
is held by the members of the Ramanuja school is that the indi¬ 
vidual know'crs possess ignorance in so far as they are ignorant of 
their real natuie as self-luminous entities, and in so far as they 
associate themselves with their bodies, their senses, their passions, 
and other prejudices and ideas. When they happen tc discover their 
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folly, their ignorance is removed. It is only in this way that it can 
be said to be removed by knowledge. But all this would be im¬ 
possible in the case of Brahman conceived as pure consciousness. 
According to the view of Ramanuja’s school, individual knowers are 
all in their essential natures omniscient; it is the false prejudice and 
passions that cover up this omniscience whereby they appear as 
ordinary knowers who can know things only under specific con¬ 
ditions. 

Twentieth Objection. Venkata, in refuting the definition of 
immediate intuition {anubhuti) as that which may be called 
immediate perception without being further capable of being an 
object of awareness [avedyatve sati aparoksa-vyavahara-yogyatvam), 
as given by Citsukhacarya in his Tattva-pradipika, raises certain 
objections against it as follows. It is urged by the Saiikarites that 
if the immediate intuition be itself an object of further cognitive 
action, then it loses its status as immediate intuition and may be 
treated as an object like other objects, e.g. a jug. If by the words 
“immediate intuition” it is meant that at the time of its operation 
it is self-expressed and does not stand in need of being revealed by 
another cognition, then this is also admitted by Ramanuja. Further¬ 
more, this intuition at the time of its self-revelation involves with 
it the revelation of the self of the knowcr as well. Therefore, so far 
as this meaning of intuition is concerned, the denial of self¬ 
revelation is out of place. 

The words “immediate intuition” (anubhuti) are supposed to 
have another meaning, viz. that the intuition is not individuated in 
separate individual cognitions as limited by time, space or indi¬ 
vidual laws. But such an intuition is never experienced, for not 
only do we infer certain cognitions as having taken place in certain 
persons or being absent in them, but we also speak of our own 
cognitions as present in past and future, such as “I know it,” 
“I knew it” and the like, which prove that cognitions are tem¬ 
porally limited. It may be asked whether this immediate intuition 
reveals Brahman or anything else; if it reveals Brahman, then it 
certainly has an object. If it is supposed that in doing so it simply 
reveals that which has already been self-expressed, even then it will 
be expressive of something though that something stood already 
expressed. This would involve a contradiction between the two 
terms of the thesis avedyatve sati aparoksa-vyavahara-yogyatvam. 
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for, following the arguments given above, though the Brahman 
may be regarded as immediate, yet it has been shown to be capable 
of being made an object of intuition. If on the other alternative this 
intuition expresses something else than Brahman, that would bring 
the opponent to a conclusion not intended by him and contra¬ 
dictory as well. 

Just as one may say that one knows a jug or a cloth or ir. orange, 
so one may say that one knows another man’s awareness or one’s own. 
In this way an awareness can be the object of another awareness 
just as another object. Again, if one cannot be aware ol another 
man’s awareness, the use of language for mental understanding 
should cease. 

If the immediati- intuition itself cannot be made an object of 
awareness, that would mean that it is not known at all and conse¬ 
quently its existence would be chimerical. It cannot be urged that 
chimerical entities are not perceivable because they are chimerical, 
but entities do not become chimerical because they cannot be per¬ 
ceived, for the concomitance in the former proposition is not con¬ 
ditional. The Sahkarites would not hold that all entities other than 
immediate intuition are chimerical. It may also be helil that chi¬ 
merical entities are not immediate intuition because they are chi¬ 
merical; but in that case it may also be held that these objects (e.g, 
a jug) are not immediate intuition because of their specific characters 
as jug, etc. The whole point that has to be emphasized acre is that 
the ordinary objei ts are other than immediate intuition, not be¬ 
cause they can be known but because of their specific characters. 
The reason that an entity cannot be called immediate intuition if it 
can be known is entirely faulty h 

If, again, Brahman is manifest as only immediate intuition, 
then neither the scriptures nor philosophy can in any way help us 
regarding the nature of Brahman. 

Twenty-first Objection. The Sahkarites deny the production of 
individual cognitions. In their view all the various forms of so- 
called cognitions arise through the association of various modes of 
avidyd with the self-luminous pure consciousness. In refuting this 
view Venkata urges that the fact that various cogni .ions arise in 
time is testified by universal e.xperience. If the pure consciousness 
be always present and if individual cognitions are denied, then all 
^ 3 ata-dufant, ii. 78, 
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objects ought to be manifested simultaneously. If, however, it is 
ascertained that though the pure consciousness is always present 
yet the rise of various cognitions is conditioned by other collocating 
causal circumstances, the reply is that such an infinite number of 
causal conditions conditioning the pure consciousness would lie 
against the dictum of the Saiikarites themselves, for this would be 
in conflict with their uncompromising monism. Now if, again, it is 
held that the cognitive forms do really modify the nature of pure 
consciousness, then the pure consciousness becomes changeable, 
which is against the thesis of Saiikara. If it is held that the forms 
are imposed on pure consciousness as it is and by such impositions 
the specific objects are in their turn illuminated by consciousness, 
then the position is that in order that an object may be illuminated 
such illumination must be mediated by a false imposition on the 
nature of pure consciousness. If the direct illumination of objects 
is impossible, then another imposition might be necessary to 
mediate the other false impositions on the nature of pure conscious¬ 
ness, and that might require another, and this would result in a 
vicious infinite. If the imposition is not false, then the conscious¬ 
ness becomes changeable and the old objection would recur. If, 
however, it is urged that the objects are illuminated independent 
of any collocating circumstances and independent of any specific 
contribution from the nature of the pure consciousness, then all 
objects (since they are all related to pure consciousness) might 
simultaneously be revealing. If, again, all cognitions are but false 
impositions on the nature of pure consciousness, then at the time 
of an illusory imposition of a particular cognition, say, a jug, no¬ 
thing else would exist, and this would bring about nihilism. It may 
also be asked, if the Sahkarite is prepared to deny the world on 
account of the impossibility of any relation subsisting between it 
and the perceiver, how can he launch himself into an attempt to 
explain the relation of such a world with Brahman.? 

On the other hand, the experience of us all testifies to the fact 
that we are aware of cognitions coming into being, staying, passing 
away, and having passed and gone from us; except in the case of 
perceptual experience, there is no difficulty in being aware of past 
and future events; so the objection that the present awareness can¬ 
not be related to past and future events is invalid. The objection 
that there cannot be awareness of past or future entities because 
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they are not existing now is invalid, for past and future entities also 
exist in their own specific temporal relations. Validity of awareness 
consists in the absence of contradiction and not in the fact of its 
relating to an entity of the present moment, for otherwise an il¬ 
lusory perception of the present moment would hare to be con¬ 
sidered as valid. Thus, since it is possible to be aware of an aware¬ 
ness that was not there but which comes into being both by direct 
and immediate acquaintance and by inference, the view of the 
Sahkarites denying the origination of individual awareness is in¬ 
valid. In the vie w of Ramanuja, knowledge is no dcubt admitted 
to be eternal; yet this knowledge is also admitted to have specific 
temporal characters and also specific states. Therefore, so far as 
these characters or states are concerned, origination and cessation 
would be possible under the influence of specific collocative cir¬ 
cumstances. Again, the objection that since pure consciousness is 
beginningless it cannot suffer changes is invalid, for tl e Sahkarites 
admit avidya also as beginningle.ss and yet changeable. It may also 
be pointed out in this connection that the so-calk;d contentless 
consciousness is never given in experience. Even the consciousness 
in dreamless sleep or in a swoon is related to the perceiver and 
therefore not absolutely contentless. 

Twenty-second Objection. It is urged by the Sahkarttes that the 
pure consciousness is unchanging because it is not produced. If, 
however, the word unchanging means that it never c:ca 5 es to exist, 
it may be pointed out that the Sahkarites admit ajnana to be un¬ 
produced and yet liable to destruction. Thus there is no reason why 
a thing should not be liable to destruction because it is not pro¬ 
duced. If it is urged that the destruction of avidya is itself false, 
then it may be pointed out with the same force that the destruction 
of all things is false. Moreover, since the Sahkarites tlo not admit 
any change to be real, the syllogism adduced by them that an entity 
which is unproduced is not changeable falls to the ground. The dif¬ 
ference betv/eeu Sahkara’s conception of Brahman ird that of 
Ramanuja is that according to the former Brahman is absolutely 
unchangeable and characterless, and according to the latter the 
Brahman is the absolute, containing within it the world and the 
individual beings and all the changes involved in them. It is un¬ 
changeable only in so far as all the dynamical change rises from 
within and there is nothing else outside it which can affect it. That 
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is, the absolute, though changeable within it, is absolutely self- 
contained and self-sustained, and is entirely unaffected by anything 
outside it. 

Twenty-third Objection. The Sahkarites urge that since con¬ 
sciousness is unproduced it cannot be mai\y, for whatever is many 
is produced, e.g. the jug. If it is a pure consciousne.ss which appears 
as many through the conditioning factors of avidya, it may be 
asked in this connection whether, if the pure consciousness cannot 
be differentiated from anything else, it may as well be one with the 
body also, which is contrary to Sankara’s thesis. If, however, it is 
replied that the so-called difference between the body and the pure 
consciousness is only a false difference, then it would have to be 
admitted and that would militate against the changeless character 
of Brahman as held by the f 5 ahkarites. Again, if the real difference 
between the body and the pure consciousness be denied, then it 
may be urged that the proposition following from it is that things 
which in reality differ are produced (e.g. the jug); but according to 
the Sahkarites jug, etc., are also not different from Brahman, and 
thus a proposition like the above cannot be quoted in support. 
Moreover, since the avidya is unproduced, it follows that according 
to the maxim of the Sahkarites it would not be different from 
Brahman which, however, the Sahkarites would undoubtedly be 
slow to accept. It cannot also be held that an awareness does not 
differ from another awareness on the supposition that different 
awarenesses are but seeming forms imposed upon the same con¬ 
sciousness, for so long as we speak of difference we speak only of 
apparent difference and of apparent divergent forms; and if the 
apparent divergent forms are admitted, it cannot be said that they 
are not different. Again, it is urged that the same moon appears as 
many through wavy water, so it is the same awareness that appears 
as many, though these are identically one. To this the reply is that 
the analogy is false. The image-moon is not identical with the moon, 
so the appearances are not identical with awareness. If it is said 
that all image-moons are false, then on the same analogy all aware¬ 
nesses may be false and then if only one consciousness be true as a 
ground of all awarenesses then all awarenesses may be said to be 
equally true or equally false. Again, as to the view that the prin¬ 
ciple of consciousness as such does not differ from individual 
cognitions, such a position is untenable, because the Ramanujists 
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do not admit the existence of an abstract principle of consciousness; 
with them all cognitions are specific and individual. It may be 
pointed out in this connection that according to the Ramanujists 
consciousness exists in the individuals as eternal qualities, i.e. it 
may suffer modification according to conditions and circum¬ 
stances. 

Twenty-fourth Objection. In objecting to the un(iualified cha¬ 
racter of pure consciousness Venkata says that to l>e unqualified is 
also a qualification. It differs from other qualities only in being 
negative. Negative qualifications ought to be deemed as objection¬ 
able as the positive ones. Again, Brahman is admitted by the 
Sahkarites to be absolute and unchangeable, and those are quali¬ 
fications. If it is replied that these qualifications are also false, then 
their opposite qualifications would hold good, viz. Brahman would 
be admitted as changeable. Again, it may be asked how this un¬ 
qualified character of Brahman is established. If i; is not esta¬ 
blished by rtiason, the assumption is invalid; if it is (stablished by 
reason, then that reason must exist in Brahman and it will be quali¬ 
fied by it (the reason). 

Twenty-fifth Objection. Veiikata denies the assumption of the 
Sahkarites tliat consciousness is the self because it reveals it to 
itself on the ground that if whatever reveals it to itself or whatever 
stands self-revealed is to be called the self, then pleasure and pain 
also should be identical with the self, for these are self-revealed. 
Venkata further urges that the revelation of knowledge is not abso¬ 
lutely unconditional because revelation is made to the perceiver’s 
self and not to anything and everything, a fact which shows that it 
is conditioned by the self. It may also be pointed out that the re¬ 
velation of knowledge is not made to itself but to the self on one 
hand and to the objects on the other in the sense tiat they form 
constituents of knowledge. Again, it is testified by universal t;x- 
perience that consciousness is different from the self It may also 
be asked whether, if consciousness be identical with the self, this 
consciousness is unchangeable or changeable. Would later recog¬ 
nition be imjjossible? In the former alternative it in iy further be 
asked whether this unchanging con.sciousness has any support or 
not; if not, how can it stand unsupported.^ If it has a support, then 
that support may well be taken as the knower, as is done by the 
Ramanujists. It may also be pointed out here that knowledge being 
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a character or a quality cannot be identified with that (viz. the self) 
which possesses that character. 

Twenty-sixth Objection. The Sahkarites assert that the self is 
pure consciousness. Therefore the perception of self as “I” is 
false, and therefore this notion of “ I ” is obsolete both in dreamless 
sleep and emancipation. To this Venkata’s reply is that if the notion 
of “I” is obsolete in dreamless sleep, then the continuity of self- 
consciousness is impossible. It is no doubt true that in dreamless 
sleep the notion of the self as “I” is not then manifestly ex¬ 
perienced, but it is not on that account non-existent at the time, for 
the continuity of the self as “I” is necessarily implied in the fact 
that it is experienced both before the dreamless sleep and after it. 
Since it is manifestly experienced both before and after the dream¬ 
less sleep, it must be abiding even at the time of the sleep. And 
this self-consciousness itself refers to the past and the present as 
a continuity. If this ego-notion was annihilated during the dream¬ 
less sleep, then the continuity of experience could not be explained 
(madhye ca’hama-rthd-hhdve samkdra-dhdrd-bhavdt, pratisandhdna- 
bhava-prasahgas ca). It is a patent fact that in the absence of the 
knower neither ignorance nor knowledge can exist. It cannot also 
be said that the continuity of experience is transmitted to pure 
consciousness or avidya during the dreamless sleep; for the pure 
consciousness cannot be a repository of experiences, and if avidya 
is the repository it would be the knower, which is impossible; and 
the fact of recognition would be unexplainable, for the experience 
associated with avidya cannot be remembered by the entity to 
which the ego-notion refers. Moreover, the experience of a man 
rising from sleep who feels “I slept happily so long” indicates that 
the entity referred to by the ego-notion was also experienced during 
the sleep. Even the experience referring to the state in dreamless 
sleep as “I slept so soundly that I even did not know myself” also 
indicates that the self was experienced at that time as being ignorant 
of its specific bodily and other spatial and temporal relations. It 
cannot be contended that the entity denoted by the ego-notion 
cannot abide even in emancipation, for if there was no entity in 
emancipation no one would attempt to attain to this stage. The 
existence of pure qualityless consciousness at the time of emancipa¬ 
tion would mean the annihilation of the self, and no one would ever 
be interested in his own self-destruction. Moreover, if the entity 
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denoted by the ego-notion is not a real entity, then the e iew (often 
put forward by the Saiikarites) that the entity denoted by the ego- 
notion is often false ly identified with the body or the senses would 
be meaningless. If the illusion be due to a false im])osition of 
false appearances, such as the body or the senses, on the pure con¬ 
sciousness, then that cannot be called the delusion of the ego- 
entity as the body and the senses. It cannot also be said that in the 
experience of the self as “I” there are two parts, the pure con¬ 
sciousness which is eternal and real and the egohood which is a 
mere false appearance. For if it is so in the ego-experience it might 
also be so in other experiences as objectivity as this or that. More¬ 
over, if this is so, what is there to distinguish the specif c experience 
as subjectivity I'roni the experience as objectivity? What is it that 
constitutes the spec ial feature of subjectivity? Thus it may be con¬ 
fidently stated that the ego-entity is the real nature of "he self. 

Twenty-sevinth Objection. It is urged by the Sahkarbes that the 
notion of the self as the knower is false because the ullirr ate reality, 
being the self-luminous Brahman, is absolutely unchangeable. The 
attribution of the characteristic of being a knower would be incom¬ 
patible with this nature. To this it may be replied that if the fact 
of being a knower is regarded as a changeable character, then being 
or self-luminosity would also be a character, and chey also would be 
incompatible with this nature. The change of the states of knowledge 
does not in any way affect the unchangeable nature of the self, for 
the self is not changed along with the change of the cognitions. 

Tzventy-eighth Objection. It is well known that the Saiikarites 
conceive of pure consciousness which is regarded as the witness 
{sdhin), as it were, of all appearances and forms that are presented 
to it, and it is through its function as such a witness that these are 
revealed. It is through this rafor-consciousness that the continuity 
of consciousness is maintained, and during dreamless sleep the 
blissfulness that is experienced is also made apparent to this sdksi- 
consciousness. The Ramanujists deny this j'«A;.s7-consciousness be¬ 
cause it is unnecessary for them; its purpose is served by the func¬ 
tions of a knower w hose consciousness is regarded as cor tinuous in 
the waking state, in dreams, and also in lireamless sleep. Venkata 
urges that the manifestation of blissfulness which is one with pure 
consciousness is implied by the very nature of pure consciousness 
as self-revealed. It may also be pointed out that the sensuous 
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pleasures cannot be manifested during dreamless sleep; if this is so, 
why should a ^afof-consciousness be admitted for explaining the 
experience of blissfulness during dreamless sleep ? Since Brahman 
is not admitted to be a real knower, the conception of sdksin is not 
the same as that of a knower. It cannot also be a mere revelation; 
for if it be a revelation of itself as Brahman, then the mediation of 
the function of iafof-consciousness is unnecessary, and if it be of 
avidya, then through its association Brahman would be false. It 
cannot be that the functioning of the ^a^sf-consciousness is one 
with the nature of Brahman, and yet that partakes of the nature of 
avidya ; for it cannot both be identical with Brahman and the avidya. 
If the functioning of the safof-consciousness be false, a number of 
other sdksins is to be admitted, leading to a vicious infinite. Thus in 
whatsoever way one may try to conceive of the 5a^«-consciousness, 
one fails to reconcile it either with reason or with experience. 

Twenty-ninth and thirtieth Objections. Venkata urges that the 
Sahkarites are wrong in asserting that scriptural testimony is 
superior in validity to perceptual experience. As a matter of fact, 
scriptural knowledge is not possible without perceptual experience. 
Therefore scriptures arc to be interpreted in such a way that they 
do not come into conflict with the testimony of perceptual know¬ 
ledge. Therefore, since the perception proves to us the reality of 
the many around us, the scriptural interpretation that would try 
to convince us of their falsity is certainly invalid. The Sahkarites 
further urge and adduce many false illustrations to prove the pos¬ 
sibility of attaining right knowledge through false means (e.g. the 
fear that arises from the perception of false snakes, representations 
of things that are made Ijy letters, and the combinations of letters 
which are combinations of lines). But Venkata’s reply to it is that 
in all those cases where falsehood is supposed to lead us to truth it 
is not through falsehood that we come to truth but from one right 
knowledge to another. It is because the lines stand as true symbols 
for certain things that they are represented by them, and it is not 
possible to adduce any illustration in which falsehood may be sup¬ 
posed to lead us to truth. If, therefore, scriptures are false (in the 
ultimate sense) as Sahkarites would say, it would be impossible for 
them to lead us to the true Brahma-knowledge. 

Thirty-first Objection. The view of the Sahkarites that the 
emancipation may be attained by right knowledge even in this life 
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before death, called by ihe,mjivanmukti or emancipation in life, is 
denied by the Ramanujists, who hold that emancipatior cannot he 
attained by right knowledge but by right actions and right feelings 
associated with right knowledge, and consequently c niancipation 
is the result. Real separation of the association of t le worldly 
things from the self can only come about after the body ceases to 
exist, Venkata points out that, so long as the body remains, per¬ 
ception of the ultimate truth as one is impossible, for such a person 
is bound to be aware of the existence of the body and i :s manifold 
relations. If it be .said that though the body persists yet it may be 
regarded as absolutely false or non-existent, then ihat would 
amount to one’s being without any body and the dhtinction of 
emancipation m life and emancipation in death would be im¬ 
possible. 

Tnirtysecond Objection. The Sahkarites assert that ajndna or 
ignorance, though opposed to knowledge, is a positive entity as it 
is revealed as sucit by perception, inference and scriptural testi¬ 
mony. Venkata, in refusing this, says that if ajnana ire regarded as 
opposed to knowledge, it can only be so if it negates knowledge, 
i.e. if it be of the nature of negation. Such a negatior must then 
obviously refer to a content of knowledge; and if this be admitted 
then the content of knowledge must have been knovm, for other¬ 
wise the negation cannot refer to it. To this the Sahkarites are sup¬ 
posed to say that the negation of knowledge and the content to 
which it refers are two independent entities such that the experience 
of the negation of knowledge does not necessarily im])ly that the 
content shoultl be known. Therefore it is wrong to say that the 
negation of knowledge is a contradiction in terms, "^ro this the 
obvious reply is that as in the case of a negation, where the presence 
of the object of negation contradicts a negation, so when there is a 
negation of all contents of knowledge the presence of my content 
necessarily contradicts it. So the experience that “1 do not know 
anything” would be contradicted by any knowledge whatsoever. 
If it is urged that a negation of knowledge and its experience may 
be at two different moments so that the experience and 1 he negation 
may not be contradictory, the reply is that perceptual experience 
always grasps things which are existent at the present time. 
Though in the case of the supposed perception of ajnana during 
dreamless sleep the experience of ajnana may be supposed to be 
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known by inference, and in cases of such perception as “I am 
ignorant,” “I do not know myself or anything else,” there is ob¬ 
viously perceptual experience of ajnma. It is, therefore, impossible 
that “I” should perceive and be at the same time ignorant. 
Perception of ignorance would thus be absurd. Again, the ex¬ 
perience of a negation necessarily must refer to a locus, and this 
implies that there is a knowledge of the locus and that this would 
contradict the experience of a universal negation which is devoid 
of all knowledge. It may, however, be urged that the perception of 
ignorance is not the experience of a negation, but that of a positive 
entity, and so the objections brought forward in the above contro¬ 
versy would not apply to it. 

To this the reply is that the admission of a positive category 
called ajnana which is directly experienced in perception may im¬ 
ply that it is of an entity which is opposed to knowledge; for the 
negative particle ‘‘<r” in “ajnana" is used either in the sense of 
absence or negation. If it does so, it may well be urged that ex¬ 
perience of opposition implies two terms, that which opposes and 
that to which there is an opposition. Thus, the experience of 
ajnana would involve the experience of knowledge also, and, there¬ 
fore, when the opposite of ajnana shines forth, how can ajnana be 
perceived? It is clear, therefore, that no advantage is gained by 
regarding ajnana as a positive entity instead of a mere negation. 
The conception of a positive ajnana cannot serve any new purpose 
which is not equally attainable by the conception of it as negation 
of knowledge. If a positive entity is regarded as able to circum¬ 
scribe or limit the scope of manifestation of Brahman, a negation 
also may do the same. The Saiikarites themselves admit that know¬ 
ledge shines by driving away the ignorance which constituted the 
negation-precedent-to the production of (praga-bhava) knowledge, 
and thus in a way they admit that ajnana is of the nature of nega¬ 
tion. The supposed experience of dullness {mugdhu’smi) involves in 
it the notion of an opposition. The mere fact that the word “dull” 
(mugdha) has no negative particle in it does not mean that it has no 
negative sense. Thus, a positive ignorance cannot be testified by 
perception. 

It has been suggested that the existence of ajnana may be proved 
by inference on the supposition that if light manifests itself by 
driving away darkness, so knowledge must shine by driving away 
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positive ignoranc-e. Now inference is a mode of knowledge and as 
such it must diive away some ignorance which was hiding its 
operation. Since this ajnana could not manifest itself, it must im¬ 
ply some other ajnana which was hiding it, and without driving 
which it could not manifest itself, and there would thus I: e infinite 
regress. If the ajnana be regarded as hiding, then the inference may 
as well be regarded as destroying the ignorance directly. AVhenever 
a knowledge illuminates some contents, it may be regarded as dis¬ 
pelling the ignorance regarding it. The scriptural texts also do not 
support the conception of a positive ajiiana. Thus, the concept of a 
positive ajnana is wholly illegitimate. 

Fortieth Objection. The supposition that the ajnana rtsts in the 
individualjmar and not Brahman is also false. If the ajfiaaa is sup¬ 
posed to rest in the individual in its own real essence (i.e. as Brah¬ 
man), then the ajnana would virtually rest in Brahman. If it is sup¬ 
posed that ajnana rests in the individualynw, not in their natural 
state but in their ordinarily supposed nature as suffering rebirth, 
etc., then this amounts to saying that the ajMna is associated with 
the material stuff and as such can never be removtd; for the 
material limitations of an individual can never have a desire to re¬ 
move the ajnana, nor has it the power to destroy it. Aga n, it may 
be a.sked whethc r the ajnana that constitutes the difference of in¬ 
dividual is one or many in different cases. In the fo'mer case 
in the emancipation of one, ajnana would be removed and all would 
be emancipated. Iti the second case it is difficult to determine 
whether avidya comes first or the difference between individual 
jlvas, and there would thus be anyonyd-sraya, for the Sahkarites 
do not admit the reality of difference between jf'zrflr. In the theory 
that ajnana is associated with Brahman, the difference between 
jlvas being false, there is no necessity to admit the diversity of 
ajnana according to the diversity ofjivas. In any case, wf ether real 
or fictitious, aviclyd cannot explain the diversity of the jfww. Again, 
if the ajhdnas which are supposed to produce the dive nity of the 
jlvas be suppose:d to exist in the Brahman, then Brahmin cannot 
be known. In tlie view that these ajndnas exist in theyrntt, the old 
difficulty comes in as to whether the difference of avidyas s primary 
or whether that of theyroai- is primary. If the difficulty is intended 
to be solved by suggesting that the regression is not \ ic ions as in 
the case of the seed and the shoot, then it may be pointed out that 
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in the supposition that the ajnanas which produce difference in 
jlvas have these as their support then there is no scope for such a 
regression. The seed that produces the shoot does not produce it¬ 
self. If it is suggested that the avidya of the previousyfwfli produces 
the later jivas, then the jivas would be destructible. Thus, from 
whichever way we may try to support the view that the avHya rests 
in individualwe meet with unmitigated failure. 

Forty-first Objection. It is said that the defect of avidya belongs 
to Brahman. If this defect of avidya is something different from 
Brahman, then that virtually amounts to the admission of dualism; 
if it is not different from Brahman, then Brahman itself becomes 
responsible for all errors and illusions which are supposed to be due 
to avidya, and Brahman being eternal all errors and illusions are 
bound to be eternal. If it is said that the errors and illusions are 
produced when Brahman is associated with some other accessory 
cause, then about this also the old question may be raised as to 
whether the accessory cause or causes are different or not different 
from Brahman and whether real or not. Again, such an accessory 
cause cannot be of the nature of a ncgation-precedent-to the pro¬ 
duction of the true knowledge of the identity of the self and the 
Brahman; for then the doctrine of a positive ignorance propounded 
by the Sahkarites would be wholly unnecessary and uncalled for. 
Further, such a negation cannot be identical with Brahman, for 
then with true knowledge and with the destruction of ignorance 
Brahman itself would cease. Again, since everything else outside 
Brahman is false, if there is any such entity that obstructs the light 
of Brahman or distorts it (if the distortion is in any sense real), then 
that entity would also be Brahman; and Brahman being eternal that 
distortion would also be eternal. If the defect which acts as an ob¬ 
structive agent be regarded as unreal and beginningless, then also 
it must depend on some cause and this will lead to an infinite re¬ 
gress ; if it does not depend upon any cause, then it would be like 
Brahman which shines forth by itself without depending on any 
defect, which is absurd. If it is supposed that this defect constructs 
itself as well as others, then the world-ereation would manifest 
itself without depending upon any other defect. If it is said that 
there is no impropriety in admitting the defect as constructing 
itself, just as an illusion is the same as the construction, i.e. is made 
by it, then the Sahkarites would be contradicting their own views; 
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for they certainly do admit the beginningless world-creanon to be 
due to the operation oi:' defects. If the avidya is not itself an illusory 
imposition, then it will be either true or chimerical. If it is legarded 
as both an illusorj- construction and a product, then it would not be 
beginningless. If it has a beginning, then it cannot be distinguished 
from the world-appearance. If illusion and its constructi(in be re¬ 
garded as identical, then also the old difficulty of the avidya gener¬ 
ating it.self through its own construction would remain the same. 
Again, if the avidya appears to Hrahman without the aid of any 
accessory defect, then it will do so eternally. If it is urged that, 
when the avidya ceases, its manifestation would also cease, then 
also there is a difficulty which is suggested by the theory of the 
^iahkarites themselves; for we know that in their theory taere is no 
difference between the illumination and that which is illuminated 
and that there is no causal operation between them. That which is 
being illuminated cannot be separated from the principle of 
illumination. 

If it is urged that the avidya is manifested so long as '.here is no 
dawning of true knowledge, then may it not be saic that the 
negation-precedent-to the rise of true knowledge is the cause of 
world-appearance and that the admission of avidya is unnecessary? 
If it is said that the negation cannot be regarded as the cause of the 
very varied production of woi Id-appearances, then it can be urged 
with as much force that the position may also be rigarded as 
capable of producing the manifold world-appearance. T it is held 
that positive defects in the eye often produce many illusory ap¬ 
pearances, then it may also be urged on the other side that the non¬ 
observation of distinctions and differences is also ofter capable of 
producing many illusory appearances. If it is urged that negation 
is not limited by time and is therefore incapable of [traducing the 
diverse kinds of world-appearances under different conditions of 
time, and that it is for that reason that it is better to admit positive 
ignorance, the n also it may be asked with as much force how such 
a beginningless ignorance unconditioned by any temporal character 
can continue to produce the diverse world-appearance conditioned 
in time till the dawning of true knowledge. If in answer to this it is 
said that such is the nature and character of avidya, tlien it may well 
be asked what is the harm in admitting such a nature or character 
of “negation ” T his, at least, saves us from admitting i strange and 
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uncalled for hypothesis of positive ignorance. It may be urged that 
negation is homogeneous and formless and as such it cannot under¬ 
go transformations of character, while avidya, being a positive stuff, 
can pass through a series of transformations of character {vivarta- 
parampard). In this connection it may be urged that the nature of 
avidya is nothing but this succession of transformations of cha¬ 
racter; if it is so, then since it is the nature of avidya to have a suc¬ 
cession of diverse kinds of transformations, there may be all kinds 
of illusions at all times. It cannot also be regarded as an effect of 
transformation of character, for the avidya is supposed to produce 
such effects. If it is urged that avidya is a distinct entity by itself, 
different from the appearance of its character that is perceived, then 
also the old question would recur regarding the reality or unreality 
of it. The former supposition would be an admission of dualism; 
the latter supposition, that is, if it is false, the succession of it as 
various appearances conditioned by diverse kinds of time and space 
would presuppose such other previous presuppositions ad in¬ 
finitum. If it is held that there is no logical defect in supposing that 
the previous sets of transformations determine the later sets in an 
unending series, it is still not necessary to admit avidya in order to 
explain such a situation. For it may well be supposed that the 
different transformations arise in Brahman without depending 
upon any extraneous cause. The objection that such a supposition 
that Brahman is continually undergoing such diverse transforma¬ 
tions of character (real or unreal) would inevitably lead to the con¬ 
clusion that there is no Brahman beyond such transformations is 
invalid; for our perceptual experience shows that the transfor- 
matory change of a lump of clay does not invalidate its being. In 
such a view Brahman may be regarded as the ground of all illusory 
appearances. On the other hand, it is only on the assumption of 
false avidya that one cannot legitimately affirm the existence of a 
basis, for the basis of falsehood would itself be false. Therefore, if 
Brahman be regarded as its basis, then it would itself be false and 
would land, us in nihilism. 

Again, it may well be asked whether avidya shines by itself or 
not. If it does not, it becomes chimerical; if it does, then it may 
again be asked whether this shining is of the nature of avidya or 
not. If it is, then it would be as self-shining as Brahman and there 
would be no difference between them. Again, if the shining cha- 
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racter of avidya belongs to Brahman, the Brahman being eternal, 
there would never be a time when avidya would not shine. The 
shiningness cannot also be regarded as a character of either Brah¬ 
man or the avidya, for none of them is regarded as being a knower 
of it. If it is urged that the character as the knowei' is the result of 
an illusory imposition, then the objection is that the meaning of 
such an impesition is unintelligible unless the conception of avidya. 
is clarified, 'l^he character as knower is possible onl) on the sup¬ 
position of an illusory imposition, and on the above iiupposition the 
illusory imposition becomes possible on the supjicsition of the 
knower. If it is due to Brahman, then Brahman, being eternal, the 
illusory impositions would also be eternal. If it be without any 
reason, then the entire world-illusion would be without any cause. 

Again, any conception regarding the support oF avidya is un¬ 
intelligible. If it has no support, it must be eitlier irdjpendent like 
Brahman or be like chimerical entities. If it has a support and if 
that support be of the nature of Brahman, then it is ijifficult to con¬ 
ceive how the eternally pure Brahman can be the support of the 
impure avidya which is naturally opposed to it. If tie solution is 
to be found in the supposition that the impure avidyc is false, then 
it^may well be urged that if it is false there is no meaning in the 
effort to make it cease. If it is said in reply that though it is non¬ 
existent yet there is an appearance of it, and the elFc rt is made to 
make that appearance cease, then also the reply is that the appear¬ 
ance is also ts false as itself. If it is admitted that trough false it 
can yet injure one’s interest, then its falsehood would be only in 
name, for its effects are virtually admitted to be real If Brahman 
in its limited or conditioned aspect be regarded as tie support of 
avidya, then since such a limitation must be through some other 
avidya this rvould merely bring us into confusion. If it is held that 
avidya lias for its support an entity quite different f'om Brahman 
conditioned or unconditioned, then the view that Brahman is the 
support of avidya has to be given up, and there would be other dif¬ 
ficulties regarding the discovery of another support o: this support. 
If it be said that like Brahman avidya is its own support but Brah¬ 
man is not its own support, then the support of avidya Afould have no 
other support. If it is said that the support can be t x ilained on the 
basis of conditions, then also it would be difficult to imagine how a 
condition of the nature of a receptacle {adhara-karo-padhi) can itself 
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be without any support. If further supports are conceived, then there 
would be a vicious infinite. Again, if it is held that what is false does 
not require any support, then it may be urged that according to the 
Sahkarites the support is regarded as the basis on which the illusion 
occurs, and even the jug is regarded as an illusion on the ground. 
Moreover, this false experience of avidya is not any of the illusory 
or limited perceptions, such as ego-experience or the experience of 
other mental states; for these are regarded as the effects of avidya. 
If they are not so, then they must be due to some other defects, and 
these to other ones, and so there would be a vicious infinite. If it is 
held that avidya is nothing different from its experience, then since 
all experience is of the nature of Brahman, Brahman itself would be 
false. Again, if the avidya manifests itself as Brahman by hiding its 
(Brahman) nature, then all pure revelation being hidden and lost, 
avidya itself, which is manifested by it, would also be naturally lost. 
If it be manifc.sted as Brahman and its own nature be hidden, then 
Brahman alone being manifested there would be no question of 
bondage. It is obvious that it cannot manifest itself both as avidya 
and as Brahman, for that would be self-contradictory, since know¬ 
ledge always dispels ignorance. If it is held that just as a mirror 
reflects an image in which the character of the mirror and the real 
face is hidden, so avidya may manifest itself and hide both itself 
and the Brahman. To this the reply is that in all cases of illusions of 
identity {taddtmyd-dhyasa) the non-observation of the difference is 
the cause of the error. The cause of the illusion of the face and the 
mirror is the non-observation of the fact that the face is away from 
the mirror. But Brahman and avidya are neither located in a 
proximate space so that it is possible to compare their illusion of 
identity by the illustration of other illusions which depend upon 
such proximity. If it is said of avidya, not being a substance, that 
all criticism that applies to real and existent entities would be in¬ 
applicable to it, then such a doctrine would be almost like nihilism, 
for all criticisms against nihilism are accepted by nihilists as not 
invalidating their doctrine. 

Forty-second Objection. It is held by the Sahkarites that avidya 
and mdyd are two distinct conceptions. Maya is supposed to be 
that by which others are deluded, and avidya is supposed to be that 
which deludes one’s self. The word mdyd is used in various senses 
but none of these seems to satisfy the usage of the word in Sahkarite 
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manner. If it is supposed that the word mayd, of whi ;h Brahman is 
supposed to be the support, has this peculiarity that it manifests its 
various forms to others as well as deludes them, thei it is hard to 
distinguish it from the conception of avidyd. If it is held that the 
word avidyd is restricted to mean the agent that causes false per¬ 
ceptions as in the case of conch-shell silver, then mayd may also 
be called avidyd^ for it also causes the false world-appearance to be 
perceived. Tliere is no reason why the cause of the filse perception 
of the conch-shell-silver should be called avidyd and not those re¬ 
latively true cognitions which contradict such illusory perceptions. 
Uvara also may be said to be sulFering IVom avidyd, for since He is 
omniscient He has the knowledge of all Individual seb^es of which 
falsehood is a constituent. If God has no knowledge of illusions, 
He would not be omniscient. It is wrong also to suppos.e that mdyd 
is that which manifests everything else except Brahman in its 
nature as false; for if the Brahman knows the world-appearance as 
false without being under an illusion, it would still be hard to re¬ 
pudiate the ignorance of Brahman. If Brahman knows all things 
as the illusions of others, then He must know the others and as such 
their constituent illusions, and this would mean that Brahman is 
itself subject to avidyd. It i.s difficult also to conceive how one can 
have any cognition of falsehood without being under illusion, for 
falsehood is not mere non-existence but the appearance cf an entity 
where it does not exist. If Brahman sees other people cnly under 
illusions, that does not mean that Brahman deludes others by His 
mdyd. There may be a magician who would try to show his magic 
by mere false trick.^. If the Brahman tried to show His magic 
by mere false reflections, He would indeed be mad. It may be 
supposed that the difference between avidyd and mdyd is that 
avidyd, by producing illusoiy experiences, hurts the real interests 
of the perceiving selves, yet the Brahman Who perccr^es these 
illusory selves and their experiences does so through the agency of 
mdyd which does not injure His interest. 'I'o this the reply is that if 
mdyd does not injure anybody’s interest, it cannot be called a de¬ 
fect. It may be obji;ctcd that defects have no connection with 
harmful or beneficial effects but they have a relation only to truth 
and error. Such a view cannot be accepted, for truth and error 
have a pragmatic value and all that is erroneous hurts one’s in¬ 
terests; if it were not so, nobody would be anxious to remove them. 
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If it is argued that maya is not a defect of Brahman but a quality, 
then it may be said that if it were so then no one would be anxious 
to remove it. If, again, maya were a quality of Brahman and 
served the purpose of such a mighty person, how could the poor 
individual selves dare it? And if they could, they would be able 
to injure the practical interests of an Omnipotent Being, for maya 
being a quality would certainly be of great use to Him. Maya can¬ 
not be destroyed by itself without any cause, for that would land 
us in the doctrine of momentariness. If the maya were eternal and 
real, that would be an admission of dualism. If maya be regarded 
as being included in Brahman, then Brahman, being only self- 
manifesting, and maya being included within it would not have the 
power of producing the world-delusions which it is supposed to 
produce. Again, maya being eternal cannot also be false. Again, if 
the manifestation of maya from Brahman be regarded as real, then 
the ignorance of Brahman becomes also real; if it is a false mani¬ 
festation from Brahman, then it would be meaningless to suppose 
that Brahman should be using the maya as an instrument of play. 
It is absurd to suppose that Brahman would be playing with false 
reflected images, like a child. Again, if they’fwar and Brahman be 
identical, then it is unreasonable to suppose that the ignorance of 
thejivas would not imply the ignorance of Brahman. If, again, the 
jivas and the Brahman be really different, then how can there be 
any emancipation by the knowledge of their identity? So the con¬ 
ception of a maya and an avidya different from it is wholly incom¬ 
prehensible. 

Forty-third Objection. It is held by the Sahkarites that a know¬ 
ledge of monistic identity produces emancipation. Now such a 
knowledge cannot be different from the Brahma-knowledge; for if 
it is a contentless entity, then it would be no knowledge, since the 
Sahkarites hold that knowledge can only be a mental state associ¬ 
ated with a content {vrtti-riipam hi jndnatn savisayam eva iti 
bhavatam api siddhantah). It cannot also be identical with Brahma- 
knowledge, for if such a knowledge can produce emancipation t!ie 
pure Brahma-knowledge would have done the same. It may be held 
that'in the case of the illusion of conch-shell-silver, when there is 
a true shining regarding the nature of the “this” in its own cha¬ 
racter, then that is equivalent to the contradiction of the illusory 
appearance of silver, and the manifestation of identity showing the 
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real nature of Brahman may be regarded as contradictory to world- 
illusion. To this the reply is that there is no identity betv^een the 
existence of the “this” as conch-shell and its appearance as silver. 
Thus, one knowledge may contradict the other, but in the case 
under review there is no new element in the notion of the identity 
which was not already present in the Brahma-knowledge itself. If 
the notion of identity be regarded as a contentful knowledge, then 
it would be different from the Brahma-knowledge, and being itself 
false it could not remove the error. 'I’he case where a thin j known 
is again recognized is also not a proper instance for suppo -ting the 
Saiikarite position , for here also the knowledge of recognition is not 
the same as the knowledge of original acquaintance, v/hcreas the 
notion of identity is supposed to be the same as tht Brahma- 
knowledge. Again, ii' it is supposed that a mental state of a par¬ 
ticular content removes the illusions and produces Brahrr a-know- 
ledge, then the illusions would be real entities since they were 
capable of being destroyed like other entities. 

If it is held that the notion of identity has a reference to 
Brahman as limited by avidya, then that will be like the nranifesta- 
tion of the illusory world-creations through the rafoi-consciousness, 
and such a manifestation would not remove errors. 

Again, it ma\' be asked whether the knowledge that produces 
the notion that all else excepting Brahman is false can itsdf be re¬ 
garded as constituting falsehood, for that would be self-contra¬ 
dictory. If the notion of the falsehood of the world-appearance be 
itself regarded as. false, then the world would have to be regarded 
as real. If it is urged that as in the supposition of the death of a 
barren woman’s son both the barren woman’s son and his death are 
false, so here also both the world and its falsehood may be equally 
false. But it may be replied that ip the instance put forward the 
falsehood of the barren woman’s son and that of his death are not 
both false. Again, if the falsehood of the world-appearance were 
real, then that would imply dualism. 

Again, if inferences led to the contradiction of world-appear¬ 
ance, then there would be no reason to suppose that the contradic¬ 
tion of the world-iiprpearance would be po.ssible only through 
listening to the Ved.intic texts of identity. If the coni ladiction of 
world-appearance is produced by Brahman itself, theyi Brahman 
being eternal there would be no world-illusion. Again, Brahman 
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has been regarded as helping the process of world-illusion in its 
own pure nature for otherwise there would have been no illusion 
at all. It is a curious doctrine that though Brahman in its pure 
nature helps illusion, yet, in its impure nature, as the scriptural 
texts or the knowledge arising out of them, it would remove it. So 
in whichever way we may think of the possibility of a removal of 
ajnana we are brought into confusion. 

Forty-fourth Objection. The conception of the cessation of tlie 
avidya is also illegitimate. For the question that arises in this con¬ 
nection is whether the cessation of avidya is itself real or unreal. 
If it is unreal, then the hope that the avidya is rooted out with such 
a cessation is baffled, for the cessation itself is a manifestation of 
avidya. It cannot be said that the cessation of avidya has as its 
ground a real entity, the atman, for then the dtman will have to be 
admitted as suffering change. And if in any way the cessation of 
avidya is to be regarded as having a true cause as its support, then 
the cessation being real there would be dualism. If it is regarded 
as an illusion, and there is no defect behind it, then the assumption 
of avidya as a defect for explaining the world-illusion would be 
unnecessary. If it is without any further ground like avidya and 
Brahman, then there is no meaning in associating avidya with ii. 
There is also no reason why, even after the cessation of avidya, it 
may not rise up again into appearance. If it is suggested that the 
function of the cessation of avidya is to show that everything else 
except Brahnian is false and as soon as this function is fulfilled the 
cessation of avidya also ceases to exist, then also another difficulty 
has to be faced. For if the cessation of avidya itself ceases to exist, 
then that would mean that there is a cessation of cessation which 
means that avidya is again rehabilitated. It may be urged that 
when a jug is produced it means the destruction of the negation- 
precedent-to-production (prdga-bhava), and when this jug is again 
destroyed it does not mean that the negation-precedent again rises 
into being ; so it may be in this case also. To this the reply is that 
the two cases are different, for in the above case the negation of one 
negation is through a positive entity, whereas there is nothing to 
negate the cessation of avidya ; so in this case the negation would be 
a logical negation leading to a position of the entity negated, the 
avidya. If it is said that there is the Brahman which negates the 
cessation of avidya, then the difficulty would be that Brahman, the 
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negation of both avidya and its cessation, being eterm.l, there ought 
to be no illusory world-creation at any time. 

If tlie cessation of avidya i.s not itself of illusory riature and if it 
is regarded as included in the being of Brahman, ;hen Brahman 
being heginningless the avidya should be regarded as having always 
remained arrested. It cannot be said that the existence of Brahman 
is itself the cessation of ajiiana, for then it would bi impossible to 
connect the cessation of avidya with the realization af the nature of 
Brahman as cause and effect. 

If it is suggested that a mental state reflecting the nature of 
Brahman represents the cessation of ajfidna of lirihman and that 
this mental state may be removed by other causes, then the reply 
is that this would mean that such a mental state is illusory; and this 
implies that tlie cessation of aztidyd is illusory. The criticism of such 
a view is given above, 'bhe cessation of avidya is not real, being out¬ 
side Braliman; neither real, something difFereiU from real, and 
unreal, for tiiat could not lead to a real cessation. So ultimately it 
must be neither unreal nor something different from any of the 
above entitiiis, for the cessation of positive and negative entities 
only are of the nature of real ami unreal. Ajnana is something dif¬ 
ferent from real and unreal; its ces.sation is valic,, being amenable 
to proofs. So the cessation has to be admitted a:; being something 
unique and different from all exi.stent and noii-existcnt entities. 
In repb' it may be .said that if the ajiiana is adniitted to be like-a- 
non-existent entity {asativa), then in both the two meanings of 
negation, that is, in the view that negation is but the other name of 
position and that negation is a separate categoiy in itself, the ad¬ 
mission of avidya woidd involve dualism. If it is regarded as some¬ 
thing thiinerical, it could never show itself, and such a chimerical 
entity woidd have no opposition to the world-cycle. So the cessa¬ 
tion of avidya cannot lead to emancipation Again, if the cessation 
of avidya is non-existent, that would imply tf e existence of avidya. 
'I'he cessation of avidya is not like the destruction of a jug which 
has a real existence, so that though it may afipear like a non-being, 
yet the jug may be regarded as a positive entity. 'Fhe destruction of 
avidya is not of that nature, for it has rro def mte form. If it is held 
that the cessation of avidya is of the fifth type, that is, different from 
existent, non-existent, existent-and-non-existent and different- 
from-cxistent-and-non-existeni, then this is virtually the admission 
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of the madhyamika doctrine of indescribability of all phenomena, 
for it also describes the world-phenomena as being of the fifth 
type. There is also really no way in which such an absolutely unique 
and indefinable category can be related to anything else. 

Forty-fifth Objection. It is argued by the Sankarites that the 
scriptural texts cannot signify Brahman, which is devoid of all and 
every specific quality. To this Venkata replies that Brahman is en¬ 
dowed with all specific qualities and, therefore, it is quite legitimate 
that texts should signify it. It is wrong also to suppose that 
Brahman, being self-luminous, cannot be manifested by words, for 
it has been shown by the Ramanuja school that even the self- 
luminous can be the object of further awareness. Brahman is also 
sometimes described by the Sahkarites as the state of being quality¬ 
less, but is itself a quality since it is used adjectively to Brahman. 
Moreover, if Brahman could not be signified by the scriptural 
texts, the texts themselves would be meaningless. It is wrong also 
to suppose that the scriptural words refer to Brahman only in a 
secondary manner, just as one may point to a tree-top in order to 
show that the moon is visible {idkha-candra-darsana) \ for whatever 
be the method. Brahman is indicated by the texts. liven a state of 
non-conceptual meditation {asamprajhata-samadhi) is not absolutely 
unpredicable. In that stale one cannot apply the concepts or words. 
If Brahman is absolutely without any character, it cannot be ad¬ 
mitted that it should be implied or signified in a remote manner 
{laksya) by the scriptures. The passages which say that Brahman is 
beyond word {yato vaco nivartante) indicate only that the qualities 
of Brahman are infinite. Thus, it is wholly unjustifiable on the part 
of the fiahkarites to say that Brahman is not indicated by the texts. 
Forty-seventh Objection. It is maintained by the Sahkarites that 
all determinate knowledge is false because it is determinate in its 
nature like the conch-shell-silver. If all that is determinate is false, 
then since all distinctions must involve determinateness they would 
all be false and thus ultimately we have monism. The futility ot 
such a position is shown by Venkata, who points out that such an 
inference involves determinate concepts in all its limbs, and would 
thus be absolutely unwarrantable according to the thesis itself. 
Moreover, if the determinate knowledge is false, the indeterminate 
would also be false for want of corroboration. It is wrong also to 
suppose that determinate perceptions are false for want of cor- 
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roborative evidence from other awarenesses; for an illusion may be 
further corroborated by other illusions and may yet be false, and 
the last corroborative knowledge would be false for want of further 
corroborations, whicli would lead to the falsehood of the v/hole set 
of corroborations which is dependent on it. It is also wron^ to sup¬ 
pose that determinate conceptions do not stand the test of causal 
efficiency, for all our practical experiences depend on determinate 
notions. It cannot also be held that the conceptual cognitions in¬ 
volving univej-sals are false, for they are neither contradicted nor 
found to be doubtful in any way. Thus, if all determinate cognitions 
are regarded as false, then that would lead us to nihilism a id not to 
monism. Moreover, if the indeterminate nature of Branman is to 
be inferred from the indeterminate nature of our perception of ex¬ 
ternal things, the 1 on the analogy of the falsehood of the fe rmer the 
latter may also be false. 

Fifty-fifth Objection. I'he Sankarites hold that all e lects are 
false, for they seem to contradict themselves if an attempt is made 
to conceive the logical situation. Is the effect produced out of 
the cause related with it or unrelated? In the first alte "native the 
cause and the effect, being but two relata connected together by 
relation, there is no reason why the effect should be produced by 
the cause and not the cause by the effect. If the cause pioduces the 
effect without being related to it, then anything might produce any¬ 
thing. Again, if the effect be different from the cause, thir gs which 
are different from one another would be productive of out another. 
If they are identical, then one could not produce the other. If it is 
said that cause is that which invariably precedes and effect is that 
which invariably succeeds, then a thing ought to be existc nt before 
the negation-precedent-to-production. Again, if the effect be re¬ 
garded as having been produced from a material caust ivhich has 
undergone transformation, then it may further be askec whether 
these transformations arc produced from other transformations, 
and this would lead to a vicious infinite. If the effect be regarded 
as produced from a cause which has not undergone any transforma¬ 
tion, then it would abide the whole time in which the mat( rial cause 
remains. Moreover, an effect is like the illusory silver which is non¬ 
existent in the beginning and in the end. The production of an 
entity cannot bt either from a positive entity or a negative entity; 
for an effect, say, the jug, cannot be produced from its cause, the 
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earth-matter, without producing some change in it, that is, without 
negating it in some way or the other. On the other hand, if the pro¬ 
duction is regarded as being from a negation, then it will itself be a 
negation. So in whichever way a causal relation may be viewed, it 
becomes fraught with contradictions. 

The reply of Venkata to this is that the objection as to whether 
the effect is related to the cause in its production or unrelated to it 
is overcome by the view that the effect is unrelated to the cause; but 
that need not imply that all that is unrelated to the cause should be 
the effect, for mere unrelatedness does not induce the production 
of the effect such that the very unrelatedness will connect anything 
with any other thing as effect. The special powers associated with 
causal entity are responsible for the production of the special 
effects, and these can be known by the ordinary methods of agree¬ 
ment and. difference. The relations of the causal elements among 
themselves are transferred to the eflFect. It is well known that causes 
produce effects of an entirely different nature, just as when a jug 
is produced by a stick and the potter’s wheel. Even the material 
cause is very different from the material cause as the effect. It is 
indeed admitted that the effect is produced from a modified 
{vikfta) cause, for any change in the cause, even the proximity of 
an accessory condition, would be a modification. But if modifica¬ 
tion or vikdra cannot be affirmed of the cause in the sense in which 
the effect is regarded as a modification, it may be said in that sense 
that the effect is produced from an unmodified cause. It would be 
wrong to suggest that any and every effect might spring from am^ 
and every unmodified cause, for an effect is produced from an un¬ 
modified cause under proper temporal conditions and the associa ¬ 
tion of collocative agents. It is also wrong to suggest that in the 
supposition that an effect is analysable as a course of changes, 
the cause as the immediate antecedent would be undiscoverable; 
and the cause being undiscoverable the effect would also be in¬ 
explicable; for it is the effect which is recognized as perceived 
and this implies the existence of the cause without which it could 
not come into being. If it is urged that the effect is not perceived, 
or that it is contradicted, then the obvious reply is that both non¬ 
perception and contradiction are effects, and in denying effects 
through them the criticism becomes self-contradictory. 

When a material cause is changed into an effect, there are cer- 
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tain parts of it ^vhich remain unchanged, even wher that effect is 
changed into other objects called effects, and there are some cha¬ 
racters which are formed only in certain effects. Thus, when gold 
is changed into a bangle and the bangle into a necklace, the per¬ 
sisting qualities of gold continue the same both in the bangle and 
in the necklace; but the special form of the bangle does not pass 
into that of the necklace. Again, the objection that if the effects 
were already existent in the cause, then there is no nc cessity of the 
causal operation as has elsewhere been repudiated, a ad it has also 
been pointed out that the assertion that all effects are false like 
conch-shell-silver is false, for these effects are not found to be 
contradicted like these illusorj' appearances. It is v rong also to 
suggest that because an effect does not exist in the beginning or in 
the end it also does not exist in the middle, for its existence in the 
middle is directly experienced. It may also be suggested on the 
other hand that because an effect exists in the midclh- it must also 
exist in the beginning and in the end. 

It is suggested by the Sahkarites that all notions of difference as 
effects are illusorily imposed upon one permanent entity which 
permeates through all so-called different entities, and that it is this 
permeating entity which is real. Against such a supposition the 
Sahkarites may be asked to discover any entity that pe -meates both 
through Brahman and avidya. It would be wrong 10 suggest that 
Brahman is both in itself and in the avidyd\ for Brahman cannot 
have any dual entity, and also cannot be illusorily imposed upon 
itself. 

The suggestion that since the unity of a flame is pe 'ceived to be 
false all perception is false is obviously wrong, for in the former 
case the illusion is due to the rapid coalescing of similar flames, but 
this does not apply to all perception. 

In the sense of substance idravyd) an effect exists n the cause, 
but in the sense of an effect-state the effect does not exist in the 
cause, 'riie objections of the Sainkhyists that if the effect-state did 
not exist in the cause it could not be produced and tliat similarly 
anything could be produced from anything are futile, for the effects 
are produced by specific powers which manifest themselves as 
effects in definite spatial and temporal conditions. 

A question is asked whether the effects are produced from a 
positive or a negative entity, that is, whether when the effects are 
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produced they are produced as states of a substance which persists 
through them or not, Venkata’s reply is that the substance per¬ 
sists ; only states and conditions change when the effect is produced. 
For in the production of an effect there is change only in the causal 
state and not in the causal substance. There is thus an agreement 
between the cause and the effect only so far as the substance is con¬ 
cerned and not with reference to their states; for it is by the nega¬ 
tion of the causal state that the effect-state arises. It is sometimes 
suggested that since an effect is neither permanently e.xisting nor 
permanently non-existing it must be false. But this suggestion is 
obviously wrong, for the fact that an entity may be destroyed at a 
later moment does not mean that it was non-existent at the moment 
when it was perceived. Destruction means that an entity which was 
e.xistent at a particular moment was non-existent at another. Con¬ 
tradiction means that a thing is non-existent even when it is per¬ 
ceived. Mere non-existence is not destruction, for the negation- 
precedent-to-production might also be called destruction since it is 
also non-existent. Non-existence at a later point of time also does 
not mean destruction, for then even chimerical entities might also 
be called destruction. The case of conch-shell-silver is not a case of 
destruction, for clearly that is a case of contradiction in experience. 
Thus, if the concepts of production, destruction and non-existence 
be analysed, then it will be found that the concept of effect can 
never be regarded as illusory. 

Fifty-seventh Objection. It is said that Brahman is of the nature 
of pure bliss (ananda); but it may well be said that in whichever 
sense the word dnanda may be used it will not be possible to affirm 
that Brahman is of the nature of pure bliss. For if dnanda means 
an entity the awareness of which induces an agreeable experience, 
then Brahman will be knowable. If it means merely an agreeable 
experience, then Brahman would not be pure indeterminate con¬ 
sciousness. If it means a mere agreeable attitude, then duality will 
be implied. If it means negation of pain, then Brahman would not 
be positive and it is well admitted on all hands that Brahman is 
neutral. Moreover, according to the Sahkarites themselves the 
state of intuition of Brahman is regarded as a positive state like the 
state of dreamless sleep. Thus, in whichever way one may look at 
the problem the assertion that the indeterminate Brahman is of the 
nature of pure bliss becomes wholly unwarrantable. 
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Fifty-eighth Objection. The eternity of Brahman cannot be 
maintained, if it is regarded as indeterminate. If eternity means 
existence in all times, then anidya also would be <;t(;rnal; for it is 
also associated with all time, and time is itself regarded as its pro¬ 
duct. If it is urged that association with all time does not mean 
existence in all time, then it is wrong to regard existence in all times 
as a definition of eternity, for it will be enough to say that existence 
itself is eternal. The “inclusion of all time” as distinguished from 
mere existence shows the difference between existenct and eternity. 
Eternity would thus mean existence in all time, which c m be affirmed 
of avidyd also. Eternity cannot also be defined as that which does 
not cease in time since such a definition would ap]>l7 to time also 
which does not cease in time. It cannot also be said that eternity 
means that which is not contradicted in the beginning or in the end, 
for then the world-appearance also would be eternal Again, it is 
difficult to understand how consciousness is regarded as eternal by 
the Sahkarites, for if it is affirmed of ordinary consciousness, then 
that is directly against perceptual experience; and ;f it is affirmed 
of transcendental consciousness, then that is directly against ex¬ 
perience. Further, eternity cannot be regarded as th<i essence, for 
then it would be identical with self-luminosity, and sts predication, 
such as Brahman is eternal, would be unnecessary. If it is regarded 
as a knowable quality, then if such a quality existed in conscious¬ 
ness, consciouanc.ss would become know'able. If it did not exist in 
consciousness, then its knowledge would not imply tl e eternity of 
consciousness. It cannot also be said that whatever is not produced 
is eternal, for then negation-precedent-to-production would be 
eternal. If it is said that any positive entity which is rot produced 
is eternal, thtm avidyd would also be eternal. Thus, in whichever 
way one may try to prove the eternity of the indeterr iinable pure 
consciousness one fails. 

Sixty-first Objection. It is often asserted by the t)a ikarites that 
there is a unity of the .self. If by self here they mcar the “ego,” 
then clearly all the egos cannot be regarded as ider.tical, for it is 
well known that the experiences of other people are never identified 
by us as ours. Nor can it be said that there is unity of consciousness 
of us all, for tlien each of us would know the minds of others. It is 
not maintainable that our underlying being is the same, for that 
would not mean the identity of our selves. One may think of 
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universal existence, but that would not mean the identity of the 
existents. Again, the identity of the selves cannot be regarded as real 
since the selves (jtvas) themselves are regarded as unreal. If the 
identity of the selves be regarded as false, then there is no reason 
why such a doctrine should be propounded. In any case, when one 
has to deal with our experiential life, one has to admit the diversity 
of selves and there is no other proof by which their identity may be 
established. Thus it would be wrong to think, as the Sahkarites do, 
that there is one self. 

Meghanadari. 

Meghanadari, son of Atreyanatha suri, seems to be one of the 
earliest members of the Ramanuja school. He wrote at least two 
books, Naya-prakasikd and Naya-dyti-mani, both of which are still 
in manuscript and only the latter has been available to the present 
writer. Most of the important contributions of Meghanadari on the 
subject of the Ramanuja theory of the pramanas have already been 
discussed in some detail in connection with the treatment of that 
subject under Veiikatapatha. Only a few of his views on other 
topics of Ramanuja philosophy will therefore be given here. 

Svatah-pramanya-vada. Veiikata, in his Tattva-muktd-kalapa 
and Sarvartha-siddhi, says that all knowledge manifests the objects 
as they are. Even errors are true at least so far as they point to the 
object of the error. The erroneousness or error is due to the ex¬ 
istence of certain vitiating conditionsh When there is knowledge 
that there is a jug, the existence of the object is the validity {pram- 
dnyd) of it and this is made known by the very knowledge that the 
jug exists^. Even where there is the knowledge of silver in a conch- 
shell, there is the knowledge of the existence of the objective silver 
implied in that very knowledge, and thus even in erroneous know¬ 
ledge there is the self-validity so far as it carries with it the existence 
of the object of perception®. 

Meghanadari however, who in all probability preceded Veiikata, 
gives a somewhat different account of the doctrine of svatah- 

* jnananam yathd-vasthita-rtha-prakdsakatvatn sdmanyam eva bhrantasyd'pi 
jUdnasya dharminy abhrdntatvdt ato t^ahnya-der ddhakatvavaj jndndnam pram- 
dnyam svdbhdvikam eva upddher mani-mantravad do^o-padhi-vasad apramdnatvam 
bhrarndtnse. Sarvartha-siddhi^ p. 554. 

ghato'stV ti jndnam utpadyate latra vi$ayd-stitvam eva prdmdnyam tat tu 
tenaiva jndnena pratiyate aiah svatah-prdmdnyam. Ibid. 

* See Ibid. 
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prdmanya. I (e siiys that validity {prdmdnya) procee is from the ap¬ 
prehension ofcogmtion(pramdnyamjnana-sattd~pratitikdranadez'a), 
for the validity must have a cause and no other cause is traceable^. 

The Nai} ayikas, arguing against the svatah-prarniinya doctrine 
of the Mimainsakas, are supposed to say that the self validity can¬ 
not be regarded as being produced in every case of knowledge, ior 
the Mimarnsakas hold that the Vedas are eternal and thus their self¬ 
validity cannot be regarded as being produced. SelfwElidity cannot 
be regarded as produced in some cases only, for ifthat were the case 
the thesis that all cognitions are self-valid cannot stanl. Therefore 
the proper view is that only that knowledge is self-vrlid which is 
uncontradicted in experience {abadhita-vyavahara-h^tutvam eva 
jndnasya prdmdnyam)^. Self-validity cannot be regarded as a special 
potency, for such a potency is non-sensible and has tht'refore to he 
known by inferent e or some other means; neither can it be regarded 
as being one {warupa) with the sense-organs by which knowledge 
is acquired, for the existence of such sense-organs is itself inferrevl 
from mere knowkdge and not from what is only true knowledge. 

Arguing against the Saiikarites, the Naiyayikas are supposed to 
say that in their view knowledge being self-luminous there would 
be no way of determining validity either from uncontiadicted ex¬ 
perience or b} any other means; and since, according to them, 
everything is false, the distinction of validity and invalidity also 
ought to have no place in their system, for if such distinctions are 
admitted it would land them in dualism, d’o this Meghanadari says 
that if self-validity is not admitted, then the whole idea of validity 
has to be given up; for if validity is said to be produced from a 
knowledge of the proper conditions of knowledge or the absence of 
defects, such a knowledge has to be regarded as self valid, for it 
would have to depend on some other knowledge and thrt again on 
some other knowledge, which would mean a vicious infinite. So 
knowledge is to be regarded as self-valid by nature and its in¬ 
validity occurs only when the defects and vitiating contributions of 
the causes of knowledge are known by some other mean t. But the 
method of establishing self-validity according to the fo lowers of 
Kumarila is liable to criticism, for according to that system the 
existence of knowledge is only inferred from the fact if the re¬ 
velation of the objects, and that implication cannot also further 
^ Naya-dyu-mani, p. 2i (MS.). • Ibid. p. v.z. 
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lead to the self-validity of knowledge. The theory of self-validity 
that it is caused by the same constituents which produce the know¬ 
ledge is also inadmissible, for the senses have also to be regarded 
as the cause of knowledge and these may be defective. Again, 
it is held that knowledge which corresponds with the object 
{tatha-bhuta) is valid and that which does not correspond with the 
object is invalid and that such validity and invalidity are therefore 
directly manifested by the knowledge itself. Meghanadari replies 
that if such correspondence be a quality of the object, then that does 
not establish the validity of knowledge; if it is a quality of know¬ 
ledge, then memory has also to be regarded as self-valid, for there 
is correspondence in it also. Again, the question arises whether the 
self-validity is merely produced or also known. In the former case 
the self-manifestation of self-validity has to be given up, and in the 
latter case the Kumarila view is indefensible for by it knowledge 
being itself an implication from the revelation of objects its self¬ 
validity cannot obviously be self-manifested. 

Meghanadari, therefore, contends that an intuition {anuhhuti) 
carries with it its own validity, in revealing the knowledge it also 
carries with it the conviction of its own validity. The invalidity, on 
the other hand, is suggested bv other sources. This intuition is in 
itself different from memory^ The whole emphasis of this conten¬ 
tion is on his view that each cognition of an object carries with it its 
cognizability as true, and since this is manifested along with the 
cognition, all cognitions are self-valid in this sense. Such a self¬ 
validity is therefore not produced since it is practically identical 
with the knowledge itself. Meghanadari points out that this view 
is in apparent contradiction with Ramanuja’s own definition of 
svatah-prdmanya as that which is produced by the cause of know¬ 
ledge; but Ramanuja’s statement in this connection has to be in¬ 
terpreted differently, for the knowledge of God and the emancipated 
beings being eternal and unproduced any view which defines self¬ 
validity as a production from the same source from which know¬ 
ledge is produced would be inapplicable to them^. 

Time. Time according to Meghanadari is not to be regarded as 
a separate entity. He takes great pains to show that Ramanuja has 

' finubhUlitvam va prdmdnyam astu; tac ca jndnd-vdntara-jdtili; sd ca smrti- 
jndna-jdtitah prthaktayd lokatah eva siddhd; anubhiiteh svasattayd eva sphurteh. 
Naya-dyu-mani, p. 31. 

“ Ibid. p. 38. 
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himself discarded the view that time is a separate entiw i n his com¬ 
mentary on the Brahma-sutra, the Vedanta-dlpa and the Ve idnta-sdra. 
The notion of lime originates from the relative position of the sun 
in the zodiac with reference to earth. It is the varying earth-space 
that appears as time, being conditioned by the relative positions of 
the Sun^. This view is entirely different from that of Vehiata which 
will be described later on. 

Karma and its fruit!!. According to Meghanadari deeds produce 
tlieir fruits through the satisfaction and dissatisfaction of God. 
Though ordinarily deeds arc regarded as virtuous or vicious, yet 
strictly speaking virtue and vice should be regarded as the fruits of 
actions and these fruits are nothing but the satisfaction and dis¬ 
satisfaction of tdod. The performance of good deeds in the past 
determines the performance of similar deeds in the future by pro¬ 
ducing helpful tendencies, capacities and circumstances in his 
favour, and the performance of bad deeds forces a mar to take a 
vicious line of action in the future. At the time of disso ution also 
there is no separate dharma and adharma, but God’s sitisfaction 
and dissatisfaction produced by the individual’s deeds determine 
the nature and e.xteiit of his sufferings and enjoyment as well as his 
tendencies towards virtue or vice at the. time of the nex': creation, 
The fruits of actions are expiericnced in the Heaven anc Hell and 
also in the rnur.dane life, but not while the individual is passing 
from Heaven or Hell to earth, for at that time there is no experience 
of pleasure or pain, it being merely a state of transition. Again, 
except in the case of those sacrifices which are perform;d for in¬ 
juring or molesting other fellow beings, there is no sin in ;he killing 
of animals in sacrifices which are pierformed for the attainment of 
Heaven or such other pleasurable purposes^, 

Vatsya Varada. 

Regarding the doctrine of Vedic injunction that one should 
study the Vedas, Vatsya Varada in his Brameya-mdld holds the 
view', in contradistinction to the Sahara Bhasya, that Vedic in¬ 
junction is satisfied only in the actual reading of the Vedic texts and 
that the Vedic injunction does not imply an inquiry into the mean- 

^ surya-di-sambiindhii-viseso-padhitah prthivyd-dideiandfn eva hdla-samjnd, 
Naya-dyu^maniy p. i68, 

^ Ibid. pp. 243 -- 246 . 
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ing of those texts. Such an inquiry proceeds from the normal in¬ 
quisitive spirit and the desire to know the various applications in 
the practical performances of sacrifices. These do not form a part 
of the Vedic injunction (vidhi). 

Vatsya Varada holds that the study of the Vedic injunction and 
the inquiry relating to Brahman form the parts of one unified scrip¬ 
ture, i.e. the latter follows or is a continuation of the former; and 
he mentions Bodhayana in his support. 

Sankara had thought that the study of the Mlmarnsa was in¬ 
tended for a class of people but not necessarily for those who would 
inquire into the nature of Brahman. The Purva-mimamsa and the* 
Uttara-mimamsa were intended for different purposes and were 
written by different authors. These should not therefore be re¬ 
garded as integrally related as two parts of a unified work. To this 
Vatsya Varada, following Bodhayana, takes exception, for he thinks 
that though the Purva-mimamsa and Uttara-mimamsa are written 
by different authors yet the two together uphold one common view 
and the two may be regarded as two chapters of one whole book. 

Vatsya Varada also, in referring to Sankara’s view that the 
Purva-mimarnsa assumes the existence of a real world, whereas the 
purport of the Brahma-sutra is to deny it and therefore the two can¬ 
not be regarded as having the same end in view, challenges it by 
affirming the reality of the world. Sankara’s argument, that all 
which is cognizable is false, would imply that even the self is false; 
for many Upanisads speak of the perceptibility of the self. His de ¬ 
claration of the falsity of the world would also imply that the false - 
hood itself is false, for it is a part of the world. Such an argument 
ought to be acceptable to Sankara, for he himself utilized it in re¬ 
futing the nihilists. 

Regarding the denial of the category of difference by the 
Sahkarites Vatsya Varada says that the opponent cannot by any 
means deny that difference is perceived, for all his arguments are 
based on the assumption of the existence of difference. If there 
were no difference, there would be no party and no view to be 
refuted. If it is admitted that the category of difference is per¬ 
ceived, then the opponent has also to admit that such a perception 
must have its own peculiar and proper cause. The real point in the 
conception of difference is that it constitutes its other as a part of 
itself. An object in its own nature has twofold characteristics, the 
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characteristic of its universal similarity with other things ol its class 
and the characteristic in which it differs from others. In its second 
characteristic it holds its others in itself. When it is said that a thing 
is different it does not mean that the difference is identical with the 
thing or but another name for the thing, but what is meant is that 
a thing known as different has an outside reference to other entities. 
This outside referenct; to other entities, when conceived along with 
the object, produces the perception of difference 

The conception of difference involves the conception of nega¬ 
tion as involved in the notion of otherness. If this negaticn is dif¬ 
ferent in nature from the object which is conceived as “different” 
or as the “other” of other objects, then since this negatioi cannot 
be directly known by perception “ difference ” also cannot be known 
directly by perception. The ViUstd-dvaita theory admits tliat “dif¬ 
ference” can be directly perceived. In order to prove this point 
Vatsya Varada gives a special interpretation of “negation” 
{ahhdva). He holds that the notion of negation of an entity in 
another entity is due to the latter’s being endowed witli i special 
character as involving a reference to the former. The rotion of 
negation thus proceeds from a special modified character of an ob¬ 
ject in which the negation is affirmed. There are many Sahkarites 
who regard negation as positive, but in their case it is hell to be a 
special category by itself which is perceived in the loci.s of the 
negation by the special prawana of non-perception. Thorgh posi¬ 
tive its notion is not produced according to them by the special 
modified nature of the object perceived in which the negation is 
affirmed. But Vatsya Varada holds that the notion of negation is 
due to the perception of a special modified nature of the entity in 
which the negatiem is affirmed^. The negation revealed to as in one 
object as the otherness of another object means that the laiter is in¬ 
cluded in a special character of the former which makes the l eference 
as the otherness possible. 

Vatsya Varada also emphasizes the view that the tests referring 
to Brahman as satya, jndna, ananta, etc., indicate the fact of the 
possession of the.se qualities by God and that the monistic interpre¬ 
tation that these together refer to one identical being, the Brahman, 
is false. He also describes the infinite and unlimited nature of 

^ pratiyogi-huddhau vastu-visesa-dhlr evo*petu ndstV ti vynva.idra-hetuh. 
Varada, Prameya-mdld, p. 35 (MS,), 
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Brahman and explains the exact sense in which the world and the 
individuals may be regarded as the body of God and that the in¬ 
dividuals exist for God who is their final end. He also deals in tliis 
work with certain topics regarding the external rituals, such as 
shaving of the head, wearing the holy thread, etc., by ascetics. 

Varada, in his Tattva-sara, collects some of the specially inter¬ 
esting points of the Bhdsya of Ramanuja and interprets them in 
prose and verse. Some of these points are as follows: (i) The view 
that the existence of God cannot be logically proved, but can be 
accepted only from scriptural testimony, (ii) The special inter¬ 
pretation of some of the important Upanisadic texts such as the 
Kapydsa text, (iii) The results of the discussions of the important 
adhikaranas of Vedanta according to Ramanuja, (iv) The doctrine 
that negation is only a kind of position, (v) The interpretation of 
the apparent dualistic and monistic texts, (vi) The discussion re¬ 
garding the reality of the world, etc. 

This Tattva-sdra provoked a further commentary on it called 
Ratna-sdrinl by Vira-raghava-dasa, a son of Badhula Narasirnha 
Guru, disciple of Badhula Varada Guru, son of Badhula Vehkii- 
tacarya. Some of Vatsya Varada’s other works are: Sdrd-rtha- 
catustaya, Arddhand-samgraha, Tattva-nirnaya, Prapanna-pdrijdta^ 
Yati-Mga-samarthana and Puru^a-ninnaya^. 

Ramanujacarya II alias Vadi-Harnsa-Navamvuda. 

Ramanujacarya II, the son of Padmanabharya, belonged to 
the Atri lineage. He was the maternal uncle of Vehkatanatha, the 
famous writer of the Ramanuja school. He wrote the Nydya-kulisa 
which has often been referred to in Venkata’s Sarvdrtha-siddhi. 
He also wrote another work called Moksa-siddhi. Some of his in¬ 
terpretations of Ramanuja’s ideas have already been referred to in 
dealing with the Ramanuja theory of knowledge as explained by 
Venkata. Other contributions by him are mentioned in brief 
below. 

Negation. Negation as a separate category is denied by Rama¬ 
nujacarya II. He thinks that negation of an entity means only an¬ 
other entity different from it. The negation of a jug thus means the 

* In his Tattva-nirnaya he tries to prove that all the important Sruti texts 
prove that Narayana is the highest God. He refers in this work to his Purufa- 
nirnaya where, he says, he has discussed the subject in more detail. 
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existence of some other entity different from it. The r<!al notion of 
negation is thus only “difference.” A negation is described as that 
which is antagonistic to a positive entity and there is this no way in 
which a negation can be conceived by itself without n ference to a 
positive entity. But a positive entity never stands in need of its 
specification through a reference to negation^. It is alsc well known 
that the negation of a negation is nothing else than the existence of 
positive entity. 'Fhe existence of negation cannot be known either 
by perception, inference, or by implication. Venkata, in further ex¬ 
plaining this idea, says that the idea of absence in nejjation is de¬ 
rived from the association of the object of negation with a different 
kind of temporal or spatial character^ Thus, when it is said that 
there is no jug here, it merely means that the jug exists in another 
place. It is argued that negation cannot be regarded as 1 he existence 
of positive entity, and it may be asked if negatioii cannot be 
regarded as negation, how can negation of negation be regarded 
as the existence of positive entity. Just as those who ad nit negation 
regard negation and existence of positive entity as mutually denying 
each other, so the Ramanujas also regard the existence of positive 
entities and negations as denying each other in their different 
spatial and temporal characters. Thus it is not necessary to admit 
negation as a .separate category. When an existing entity is said to 
be destroyed, what happens is that there is a change of state. 
Negation-precedent-to-production {praga-hhava) and ihe negation 
of destruction do not mean anything more than two positive states 
succeeding eai;h other, and there may be an infinite series of such 
states. If this view is not admitted, and if the negation of destruc¬ 
tion (prac/Awama-Zi/iaua) and the negation-precedent-co-production 
[prag-ahhava) be regarded as separate categories of negation, then 
the destruction of ncgation-precedent-to-production arid negation- 
precedent-to-[iroduction of destruction will depend i pon an in¬ 
finite series of negations which would lead to a vicious infinite. It is 
the succession of a new state^hat is regarded as the destruction of 
the old state, tlie former beirtg a different state from the latter. It is 
sometimes held that negation is mere vacuity and has no reference to 
the existence of positive entity. If that were so, then on tlie one hand 

' athiVbhdvasya tod-rupam yad-h/idva-pratipuksatd naVvam idyd^py asau 
yasmdd bhcivo-ttlrnena sadhitah. Nydya-kultsa. MS. 

^ tat-tcit -pratiyogi-bhdva~sphurana-sahakrto dvm-kuld-di-bheda svabhdvdt 
nan-prayogam apt sahute. Sarvartha-siddhi, p. 714. 
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negation would be causeless and on the other it could not be the 
cause of anything; and so negations would thus be both beginning¬ 
less and eternal. In that case the whole world would be within the 
grasp of negation and everything in the world would be non-existing. 
Thus it is unnecessary to admit negation as a separate category. The 
difference of one positive entity from another is regarded as negation. 

Another problem that arises in this connection is that if nega¬ 
tion is not admitted as a separate category how can negative causes 
be admitted. It is well known that when certain collocations of 
causes can produce an effect they can do so only when there are no 
negative causes to counteract their productive capacity. This 
capacity (sakti) is admitted in the Ramanuja school as the colloca¬ 
tion of accessories which helps a cause to produce the effect 
(karanasya karyo-payogi sahakari-kalapah saktir ity ucyatef. To 
this Ramanujacarya’s reply is that the absence of counteracting 
agents is not regarded as a separate cause, but the presence of the 
counteracting agents along with the other accessory collocations is 
regarded as making those accessory collocations unfit for producing 
the effect. Thus there are two sets of collocations where the effect 
is or is not produced, and it is the difference of two collocations that 
accounts for the production of the effect in one case and its non¬ 
production in another; but this does not imply that absence or 
negation of the obstructive factors should be regarded as con¬ 
tributing to the causation. In one case there was the capacity for 
production and in another case there was no such capacity^. 
Capacity {sakti) is not regarded by Ramanujacarya as a separate 
non-sensible {atindriya) entity, but as an abstract specification of 
that which produces any effect {sakti-gata~jaty-a?iabhyupagame tad- 
abhavat saktasya'iva jatih karya-niyamika na tu sakti-jdtir iti)'\ 

Jati {universal). Ramanujacarya does not admit anyy'aff or uni¬ 
versal in the sense of any abstract generality of individuals. Accord- 

^ Sarvdriha-siddhi, p. 685, 

® siddka-vasiu-virodhT ^hiitakah sadhya-vastu-zdrodht pratibandhakah, bat- 
ham yadi hdrye tad-viruddhatvavi iti cen na; ittham kdryam kdrafjta-pau^kalye 
bkavatif tad'-apauskalyc na hhavuti, apauskalyam ca kvacit kdrandmlrn anyatama- 
vaikalydt h.ui(it uikti-zunkalydt iti hhidyate, yadyapi saktir na kdranam tathd’pi 
saktasyaiva kdranatvdt z'isesand-bhdve*pi visisfd-bhdva-nydyena kdrand-bhdzjah. 
iad-iibhaya^kdranetia prdg-ahhdzta-sthitf-karandt kurya-virodhVti pratibandhako 
bhavati; tatra yathd kdrana-iaikalya-drsta-rupena kurz'ato'bhdvah kdranam na 
sydt; tathd sakti^vighnitah yo hi ndma pratibandhakah kdranam kiticid vindsya 
kdryam pratibadhnati na tasyd^bhdvah kdranam iti siddham. Nydya-kulisa. MS. 

» ibid. 
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ing to him any unified assemblage of parts similar to such other 
assemblages of parts {susadrsa-samsthana) is called a unive rsal^. 

Venkata, a follower of Ramanujacarya, defines jdh as mere 
similarity (sausadtsya). Criticizing the Naiyayika theory oijdti he 
says that if that which manifests universal is itself manifested 
through universals, then these universals should have tc he mani¬ 
fested by others which have to be manifested by further universals 
and this would lead to a vicious infinite. If to avoid sucli 1 vicious 
infinite it is held that the second grade parts that manifest 3. jdti 
(universal) do not require a furtherjdt/’ for their manifestation, then 
it is better to say that it is the similar individuals that represent the 
notion of jdti and that it is not necessary to admit any separate 
category zs. jdti. It is clear that the notion of universals proceeds 
from qualities or characters in which certain individuals agree, and 
if that is so it should be enough to explain the notion of universals. 
It is these characters, the similarity of which with the similar cha¬ 
racters of other individuals is remembered, that produce the 
notion of univei'sals^. When some parts or qualities are perceived 
in some things they of themselves naturally remind uj of other 
similar part.s in other things and it is this fact, that the two mutually 
stand, one Iteside the other, in the mind, which is called f imilarity 
It is inexplicable why certain qualities or characters remind us of 
others and it can only be said that they do so naturally; a id it is this 
fact that they stand beside each other in the mind which constitutes 
their similarity as well as their universal. There is no other separate 
category which may either be called similarity (sadrsya) or uni¬ 
versal. There is not, however, much difference between Rama- 
nujacarya’s definition of universals and Venkata’s defirition of it, 
for though the former defines it as any assemblages thac are similar 
and the latter as similarity, yet the very conception of similarity of 
Vehkana involves within it the as.semhlagc of parts as its con¬ 
stituent; for the notion of similarity according to V eikata is not 

^ Nyaya-kuliia. MS. 

“ kecid dhl-Siimsthfina-hhedah kvacana khiilu mithas sadrsyarapS hhdnti yair 
hhavadlyam sarndnyam abhiryajyate ta eva mustidrsya-nyavahura-visaya-bhuUih 
sdtndriya-vyavah’Irani nirvnlmntu; tasmat tesdm sarvrsdm anyimya-sapeksai-ha- 
smni-visayataya tat-tad-ekdvamarsas tat-tajjdtiyulnd-namariah. Vt rvartha-siddhi, 

P- 7°4- , , . 

^ yndy apy ekaiUastharn sdsna-di-dharma-smiriipatn tatnd pi tan-mrupadlv- 
niyataili svahkd'iato niyataih tais tats sdsnd-dihhir anya-nistluns sa-pratidvand- 
vikam sydl; idnni eva anvonya-sa-pratidDandvika-riipam sddriy.i-sabda-vacyani 
ahhidhlyate. Ibid. 
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anything abstract, but it means the concrete assemblages of parts 
that stand beside one another in memory. Venkata, however, 
points out that the notion of “ universal” does not necessarily mean 
that it can be with regard to assemblages of parts only, for in case 
of those partless entities, such as qualities, there cannot be any 
assemblage of parts, yet the notion of universals is still quite ap¬ 
plicable. It is for this reason that Venkata makes “similarity” only 
as the condition of “universals” and does not Include assemblages 
of parts (samsthdna) as is done by Ramanujacarya. 

Svatah-prdmdnya {self-validity). It is sometimes argued that 
as in all things so in the determination of validity and invalidity the 
application of the methods of agreement and difference is to be 
regarded as the decisive test. The presence of qualities that con¬ 
tribute to validity and the absence of defects that make any per¬ 
ception invalid is to be regarded as deciding the validity or in¬ 
validity of any perception. To this Ramanujacarya says that the 
ascertainment of cjualities that contribute to validity cannot be 
determined without an assurance that there are no defects, and the 
absence of defects cannot also be known without the knowledge ol 
the presence of qualities that contribute towards validity; and so, 
since they mutually depend upon each other, their independent de¬ 
termination is impossible. Thus the suggestion is that there is 
neither the determination of validity nor invalidity, but there is 
doubt. To this the reply is that unless something is known there 
cannot be any doubt. So there is a middle stage before the de¬ 
termination of validity or invalidity. Before it is known that the 
knowledge corresponds with the object or does not do so, there 
must be the manifestation of the object {artha-prakdsa) which, so 
far as it itself is concerned, is self-valid and does not depend for its 
validity upon the application of any other method; for it is the basis of 
all future determinations of its nature as true or false. So this part of 
knowledge—the basic part—the manifestation of objects—is self- 
valid. It is wrong to say that this knowledge is in itself characterless 
{nihsvabhdva), for it is of the nature of the manifestation of an ob¬ 
jective entity like the determination of tree-ness before its specific 
nature as a mango or a pine tree^. The knowledge of the contri- 

' yatha-rtha-paricchedah priimanyam ayatha-rtha-paricchedah aprdmdnyam 
katham tad-ubhaya-parityape artha-pariccheda-siddhili iti cen na, aparilyajyatva- 
bhyupagamat. tayoh sddhdranam eva hy artha-paricchedam brumuh simsapa- 
paldsa-di^u iva vrk^atvam. Nyaya-kulisa. MS. 
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butory qualities is uot the cause of validity, but when validity is 
determined they may be regarded as having contributed to the 
validity. The self-validity is of the knowledge (jndna) and not of its 
correspondence {lathdtva). If the correspondence weie also di¬ 
rectly revealed, then there can never be any doubt regai ding such 
correspondence. When the followers of Kumarila say that know¬ 
ledge is self-valid, they cannot mean that knowledge itself imparts 
the fact that there has been a true correspondence, for tliey do not 
admit that knowledge is self-revealing. They have therefore ad¬ 
mitted that there are some other means by which the notion of such 
validity is imparted. 'I'he validity of those will again hai-e to depend 
upon the validity of other imparting agents, and there will thus be 
a vieious iniiniti!. For the determination of validity one ii bound to 
depend on the ascertainment by corroboration and causal efficiency. 
If validity thus dejiends upon the ascertainment of contributory 
qualities, then there is no self-validity. The Vedas also cannot be 
self-valid in this view. If there are no defects in them because they 
have not proceeded from any erring mortals, then they have no 
contributory qualities also because they have not proceeded (ac¬ 
cording to the Mimamsa view) from any trustworthy person. So 
there may legitimately be a doubt regarding their validity The truth 
of any correspondence depends upon something other than the 
knowledge itself', e.g. the falsehood of any mis-correspondence. If 
it depended merely on the cause of the knowledge, then even a false 
knowledge would be right. For establishing the validity of the 
Vedas, therefore, it has to be admitted that they have been uttered 
by an absolutely trustworthy person. Knowledge does not mani¬ 
fest merely objectivity but a particular thing or entity anci it is valid 
so far as that particular thing has been manifested in kr owledge^. 
The validity of knowledge thus refers to the thing in its general 
character as the manifestation of a particular thing ar.d not re¬ 
garding its specific details in character^. Such a validity, however, 
refers only to the form of the knowledge itself and not to objective 
corroboration^. Whatever may be doubtful in it is to be ascertained 
by contributory qualities, corroboration and the like, and when the 

^ yad dhi jndne vidyate tad eva tasya laksanam ucitam vastu-prahdsatvam eva 
jmme vidyate na tu vi^aya-pruhdsaWmn yato znjmme samutpanne 'td^ayo* yam iii 
nd* bhdti kintu ghafo* yam iti. Nyaya-kidiia. MS. 

^ jiidndndm sdindnya-rupani eva prdmdnyam na vaisesikatn rtlpan , Ibid. 

® tasmad bodhei tmakatvena praptd buddheh pramdnatd. Ibid. 
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chances of error are eliminated by other sources the original validity 
stands uncontradicted. 

Saprakasatva {self-luminosity). Ramanujacarya first states the 
Naiyayika objection against self-luminosity. The Naiyayikas are 
supposed to argue that things are existent but they become know- 
able only under certain conditions and this shows that existence 
{satta) is different from cognition or its self-illumination (prakasa). 
Arguing from the same position it may be said that knowledge as an 
existent entity is different from its illumination as such’^. If know¬ 
ledge itself were self-revealing, then it would not depend upon any 
conditioning of it by its contiguity or relationing with objects and 
as such any individual cognition would mean universal cognition. 
If, on the other hand, knowledge requires a further conditioning 
through its relationing with objects, then knowledge would not be 
self-revealing. Further, knowledge being partless, there cannot be 
any such conception that one part of it reveals the other. In the case 
of partless entities it is not possible to conceive that knowledge 
should be self-revealing, for it cannot be both an agent and an ob¬ 
ject at the same time. Again, if knowledge were self-revealing, then 
the difference between consciousne.ss and its re-perception through 
introspection cannot be accounted for. Further, it must be remem¬ 
bered thatthe differencebetw'een one cognition and another depends 
upon the difference of its objective content. Apart from this there is no 
difference between one cognition and another. If the objective con¬ 
tent was not a constituent of knowledge, then there would be no 
difference between the ilhimination of knowledge as such and the 
illumination of an object. If knowledge were by itself self-illuminat¬ 
ing, then there would he no place for objects outside it and this would 
bring us to absolute idealism. So the solution may be either on the 
Mimamsa lines that knowledge produces such a character in the 
objective entity that by that cognized character of objects cognition 
may be inferred, or it may be on Nyaya lines that knowledge mani¬ 
fests the objects. Thus it has to be admitted that there must be some 
kind of cognitive relation between the object and its knowledge, and 
it would be the specific nature of these relations that would de¬ 
termine the cognitive character in each case. Now it may again be 
asked whether this cognitive relation is only object-pointing or 

^ sarvasya hi svatah svn-gocara-jhdna-dhinah prakdsah samviddm apt tathaVva 
ahhyupagantum ucitah. Nydya-kulisa. MS. 
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whether it is cibjeot-knowledge-pointing. In the former case the 
object alone would be manifested and in the latter case knowledge 
would be its own object, which is again absurd. If knowledge 
manifested the object without any specific relation, then any know¬ 
ledge might manifest any object or all objects. Knowledge implies, 
a cognitive operation and if such an operation is not admitted 
knowledge cannot be manifested, for the very objectivity of know¬ 
ledge implies such an operation. Hence the conclusion is that as 
knowledge manifests other objects so it is also manifested by a 
further cognition of re-perception. When one says “1 perceive it,” 
it is not a case of mere knowledge-manifestation but a re-perception 
of having perceived that particular object. So knowledge is mani¬ 
fested by a further re-perception and not by itself. To this Rama- 
nujacarya raises an objection: it may be asked whether this re¬ 
perception of knowledge takes place in spite of the absence of any 
desire to re-petceive on the part of the knower or as the result of 
any such desire. In the former case, since the re-percejttion takes 
place automatically, there will be an infinite series of such automatic 
re-perceptions. In the latter case, i.e. when the re-perception takes 
place in conseciuenee of a desire to do so, then such :i desire must 
be produced out of previous knowledge and that would again pre¬ 
suppose another desire, and that another knowledge, and there 
would thus be a vicious infinite. To this the Naiyayika reply is that 
the general re-[)erception takes place without any desire, but the 
specific re-perception occurs as a result of a desire to that effect. 
This ordinary re-perception of a general nature follows as a natural 
course, for all mundane people have always some knowledge or 
other throughout the course of their experience, it is only when 
there is a desire to know some specific details that there is a specific 
mental intuition (tndnasa-pratyaksa) to that effect. 

To this Ramanujacarya’s reply is that in the case of aii ordinary 
existent thing there is a difference between its existence as such and 
its manifestation of knowledge, for it always depends ujjcn specific 
relations between itself and knowledge; but in the case of a self- 
luminous entity where no such relations arc needed there is no 
difference between its existence and its manifestation. The fire 
illuminates other objects but it does not necvl any other assistance to 
manifest itself. It is this that is meant by self-luminosity. Just as 
no entity depenils upon any other entity of its own class for its 
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manifestation, so knowledge also does not need assistance from 
knowledge for its manifestation. The relations that are needed for 
the manifestation of other objects are not needed for the manifesta¬ 
tion of knowledge itself^. Knowledge thus being self-luminous 
helps our behaviour directly but does not depend upon anything 
else for lending such assistance. It is against all experience that 
knowledge for its manifestation requires some other knowledge, 
and if it has no support in our experience there is no justification 
for making such an extraordinary theory that any knowledge for its 
manifestation should require the operation of another knowledge. 
That only can be called an object of knowledge which though 
existent remains unmanifested. But it cannot be said that there 
was knowledge which was not known, for a cognition would not 
last like other objective entities awaiting the time when it might be 
manifested. In the case of a past knowledge which is merely in¬ 
ferred now, there is no notion of that knowledge, so one can always 
draw a distinction between the known and the unknown. If only 
the object were illuminated and not the knowledge of it, no one 
would fail for a moment to perceive that. If knowledge were merely 
inferred from its effect, everyone would have so experienced it, but 
no one has a moment’s hesitation in discriminating between what 
is known and unknown. It is again wrong to say that knowledge 
arises only after inquiry, for in the present knowledge whatever is 
sought to be known is known directly, and in the past knowledge 
also there is no such inference that there was knowledge because 
it is remembered, but the past knowledge directly appears as 
memory, for if that is called an inference, then even re-perception 
may be regarded as an inference from memory. 

Again, a thing that exists without being an object of knowledge 
at the same time is liable to erroneous manifestation on account of 
the presence of defects in the collocation conditioning the know¬ 
ledge, but knowledge itself is never liable to error, and conse¬ 
quently it has no existence apart from being known. Just as there 
cannot be any doubt whether a pleasure or a pain is experienced, 
so there cannot be any doubt about knowledge, and this shows that 
whenever there is knowledge it is self-manifested. When one knows 
an object one is also sure about one’s knowledge of it. Again, it is 

* jnanam ananyd-Uhlna-prakaiam artha-prakdiakatnat dlpavat. Nyaya- 
kulisa, MS. 
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wrong to suppose that if knowledge is self-manifested then there 
would be no difl'erence between itself and its objective ccintent, for 
the difference is obvious; knowledge in itself is formless, while the 
object supplies the content. Two entities which appear ir. the same 
manifestation, such as quality and substance, thing.s and their 
number, are not on that account identical. It cannot aho be said 
that knowledge and its object are identical because they ire simul¬ 
taneously manifested, for the very fact that they are simultaneously 
manifested shows that they are two different things. K nowledge 
and the object shine forth in the same manifestation and it 
is impossible to determine which of them shines before or 
after. 

The self also is to be regarded as being of the nature of know¬ 
ledge from the testimony of the scriptures. Self being of the nature 
of knowledge is also self-luminous, and it is not therefore 
to be supposed that it is cognized by mental intuition (mdnasa- 
pratyak^a). 

Ramanujadasa alias Mahacarya. 

Ramanujadasa, called also Mahacarya, was the pupil of 
Badhula Srinivasacarya. He is not, however, to be confused with 
Rarnanujacarya II, the son of Badmanabharya and the maternal 
uncle of Vedanta-desika—who was also known as S'adi-hamsa- 
navambuda. He wrote at least three books: Sad-vidya-vijaya, 
Advaita-vijaya, and Parikara-vijaya. 

In his Sad-vidya-vijaya, in refuting the Saiikarite dootrine that 
the existence of positive nescience {bhdva-rupd-jndna) can be known 
by the different pramanas of perception, inference and implication, 
he says that intuitive experience of ignorance, such as T am ig¬ 
norant,” cannot he regarded as an experience of nescitaice as such 
in its entirety (krtsna-jfidna-pratttis tdvad asiddha), for it can never 
refer to all object.s as negativing all knowledge. A :)erceptual 
mental state of the antahkarana is not admitted by the ftaakarites to 
refer to entities past and gone. Even when a man intuits that he is 
ignorant, there is at that stage an illumination of his own ego and 
the fact of his being ignorant, and it cannot be said that in such an 
experience the nescience in its entirety has been iliummated, for 
the ego is also illuminated at the time. If nescience iri its entirety 
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is not illuminated, then the nescience is only illuminated with re¬ 
ference to particular objects, and if that is so the assumption of a 
positive nescience is useless. Again, if nescience or want of know¬ 
ledge refers to a particular object, then there is a knowledge of that 
object implied in it; and therefore nescience as such is not ex¬ 
perienced and a supposition of a positive nescience is no better than 
the ordinarily accepted view that in such cases there is only a nega¬ 
tion of the knowledge of an object except in deep dreamless sleep. 
In all other stages all experiences of ignorance refer to the negation 
of knowledge of particular objects. All cases of ignorance mean that 
their objects are known only in a general manner, but not in their 
specific details. Again, it cannot be said that nescience is regarded 
as positive merely to denote that it is of the nature of a stuff that is 
opposed to knowledge in geneTa.l(jMna~samanya-virodhi) ; for in such 
experiences as “ I am ignorant” there is the knowledge of the sub¬ 
ject to which the ignorance belongs and also some general content 
regarding which there is the ignorance. Further, since the ne¬ 
science has the pure consciousness as its support and since the 
mind {antahkarana) is not regarded as its support, how can the ex¬ 
perience “lam ignorant” be said to refer to the experience of this 
stuff? If it be held that since the mind is an illusory construction 
on the pure consciousness which is the support of the nescience 
(ajnana), the latter may appear as a mental function, for both the ego 
and the nescience, being illusory impositions on the pure conscious¬ 
ness, may shine forth from the same identical basis of conscious¬ 
ness. The reply is that such an explanation is obviously wrong, for 
if both the ego-consciousness and the ajnana shone forth from the 
same basic consciousness, the latter could not appear as the pre¬ 
dicate of the former. If the one pure consciousness manifests both 
the ego and the ajndna, they would not appear as different and 
arranged in a definite subject-predicate order. Again, if it is held 
that the ajnana shines only as a predicative to the ego because they 
are based on pure consciousness, then how can such an ajndna refer 
to the objective things (which are independent impositions on pure 
consciousness) in such experiences as “ I do not know a jug? ” If it 
is said that since there is the one identical consciousness on which 
the objective entities, the ajndna and the ego-entity, are all imposed, 
and the ajndna is always in relation with the objective entities, then 
it may be said that even when a jug is known, the ajndna, being in 
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relation with othei' entities (such as cloth) and through them with 
the pure consciousness underlying them, is also in relation with the 
pure consciousness on whicli the jug is a construction, ,\f such it 
would also be in relation with the jug, with the result that there 
would be the experience that the jug is not known. It may be 
argued that the very fact of the positive perception of the jug may 
be an obstacle to the association of ajnana with it. To this, the reply 
is that just as when one says “I do not know this tree” there is 
knowledge regarding the “this” and ignorance regarding the nature 
of the tree, so here also there may be a partial knowledge' and ig¬ 
norance in different aspects of the same jug. In cases of doubt one 
has to admit knowledge and ignorance subsisting in the same 
entity, and this is true in all cases of inquiry where a thing may be 
known in a general way and yet remain unknown sc 'ar as its 
specific details are concerned. 

Again, it is wrongly contended by the Sahkarites ihit during 
deep dreamless sleep there is a direct intuition of ajUana] for if 
ajnana were then known in its own nature as such, a man could not 
wake up and remember that he knew nothing. He should then 
have rememberc d that he had a direct intuition of ajndna. If during 
deep dreamless sleep the pure consciousness illuminated ajndna, it 
must have also illuminated all known and unknown thi igs in the 
world, which is absurd, for then these would have been remembered 
during the waking period. It cannot be said that during deep 
dreamless sleep only ajnana is manifested and nothing else, for 
according to the testimony of waking consciousness time is also 
perceived during dreamless sleep which accounts for the memory of 
the waking stage “so long I did not know anything.” F irther, if it 
is held that whatever is illuminated by pure safoi-coiisciousness 
(i.e. without passing through the vrtti stage) then the ijiiana also 
would not be remembered. If it is held that the objects of ajnana 
only are not illuminated by the sdksi-comciousntss bat only the 
ajndna, then that could not account for the memory in the waking 
stage “I did not know anything,” where “anything” definitely re¬ 
fers to some object of ajndna. Moreover, if the above supposition 
were correct, rhen the pure bliss could not be illum nated during 
dreamless sletp and remembered later in the waking stage. If in 
reply to this it were contended that certain specific characters were 
remembered during the waking period in addition to the ajndna 
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because they were represented through the modes of avidya, the 
reply is that instead of assuming that there were specific modes of 
avidya one might as well admit them to be due to mental modes or 
states, and the experience of ajnana might well be accounted for as 
being the experience of absence of knowledge. Since absence of 
knowledge is acceptable to all, there is no justification for admitting 
a new entity such as a positive ajnana. 

Again, in the case of loss of meniory of a perceived object, a 
person might say that he did not know the object, but that does not 
prove that while he knew the object he had an intuition of the 
ajnana of that object. After an illusory perception of conch'shell- 
silver one says “I did not know silver so long”; and how is this to 
be explained? Moreover, when one sees an object at the present 
moment, one may say “I did not know this object so long.” How 
is this to be explained? The obvious reply is that in all such cases 
we infer only that there was an absence of knowledge of those 
entities. In the instance under discussion also we may hold the 
same view and say that we infer that during dreamless sleep we had 
no knowledge. Ihtt we cannot say that we then intuited directly a 
positive ajnana. The i^ahkarites say that the existence of ajnana as 
a positive stuff can be proved by inference also, for according to 
them just as light manifests things by removing the positive stuff 
of darkness, so knowledge also manifests things by removing the 
ajnana stuff that was hiding them. In refuting this, Mahacarya 
enters into a long discourse of forma! and scholastic criticism of the 
Sahkarite mode of syllogism which cannot appropriately be treated 
here. The main point that is worthy of our notice here and which 
has a philosophical significance is the view of the Ramanuja school 
that the illumination of things by knowledge does not presuppose 
that some positive stuff of ajnana must have been removed. The 
Sahkarites object that unless ajnana is admitted as a separate stuff, 
hiding the pure bliss of the self, it is difficult to explain emancipa¬ 
tion. To this Mahacarya’s reply is that emancipation can well be 
explained as cessation of bondage. People are as anxious to gain 
positive pleasure as to remove negative pain. It is wrong to suppose 
that unless the bondage were false it could not be removed, for it is 
well known that the effects of poison can be removed by the medita¬ 
tion of the mythical bird Garuda. So worldly bondage can also be 
removed by the meditation of God, though it be real. Meditation 
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as knowledge can remove not only ignorance but also the real fact 
of bondage. Emancipation may thus be regarded as ihe eternal 
manifestation of bliss and it is not indispensably necessary that all 
manifestation of bliss or happiness must he associated with a body 
like other ordinary bodily pleasure’^. 

The Sahkarites say that since the unchangeable self cannot be 
the material cause of the world phenomena nor anything else, it 
comes by implication that there must be an ajnana stu:f which is 
the material cause of the world, for it is only such a material cause 
that can explain the ajnana characteristics of the world-plienomena. 
brahman has often been designated as the material cause of the 
world, and this is true only so far as it is the basic cause [adhisthana- 
kdrana), the pure being that underlies all phenomena. 'I'he ajnana 
is the changing material cause (paritiami-karana), and as such the 
world participates in the nature of ajnana in its characters. 

To this Mahiicarya’s reply is that even though tae world- 
creation may be supposed to be false, that does not necessarily im¬ 
ply the assumption of a positive ajnana. Thus the illusojy silver is 
produced without any cause, or the self may be regarded as the 
material cause of the world-creation which though pa tless may 
appear as the world through error, it cannot be said that a false 
effect must have a false entity as its cause, for no such generaliza¬ 
tion can be made. The presence of the common charac teristic of 
falsehood cannot determine the supposition that a false e itity must 
necessarily be the cause of a false effect, for there muse be other 
common characteristics in other respects too and there is certainly 
no absolute similarity of characteristics between the cause and the 
etfect^. Moreover, an effect does not necessarily possess the same 
identity of existence as its changing material cause; it is therefore 
not impossible for the Brahman to be the material cause of the world, 
though its purity may not be found in the world. If the Brahman 
is regarded as tl ie parindmi-kdranu of the world, it cannot of course 
have the same identical existence as the world, but if an entity can 
show itself in another form we may call it a parindmi-kirana, and 
it is not necessary tor it to have the same existence as tnat effect. 
'I’hus, destruction and the cessation of avidyd are both rtgarded as 

^ Sad-ridyci-vij lya, pp. 39-75 (MSS.). 

“ nanu upadano pcidiyayoh sdlaksanya-niyama-darmndd eva Uii^-siddhir iti cet 
san)athd sdlakmnyd^^ya mrd-ghatayoh apy adariandt yat hincit idrupyasya iukii- 
rajata-dCw api paddrthatvd-dind satvdt. Ibid. p. 77. 
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effects and yet they have not the same existence as their causes^. 
It cannot therefore be argued that if Brahman be regarded as the 
parinami-karana of the world, the world would thereby be as real 
as Brahman. Again, the non-appearance of the Brahma-character 
of the world may well be explained as being due to the influence of 
karma. Even for explaining the non-appearance of the Brahma- 
character of the world the assumption of an ajndna is not necessary . 
It is also not necessary to define emancipation as the cessation ol 
ajndna, for that stage, being itself a state of bliss, can thereby be 
regarded as an object of our efforts, and the supposition of avidya 
and its cessation is wholly groundless. 

Mahacarya also made a vigorous effort to show by textual con¬ 
tents that the existence of avidyd as a positive ignorance is not 
admitted in the Vedic scriptures. 

In the second chapter Mahacarya attempts to show that there 
is no necessity to admit an ajndna as an independent hiding stuff. 
The Saiikarites argue that though the self is experienced in the 
notion of our ego, yet the self is not expressed in our ego-experience 
as identical with Brahman as the fullness of bliss, and for this it is 
necessary to admit that there is an ajndna stuff which hides the pure 
character of Brahman. To this Mahacarya’s reply is that since 
ajndna is regarded as beginningless its hiding capacity will also bi^ 
eternal and no emancipation is possible; and if Brahman could be 
hidden, it will cease to have its own nature as self-luminous and 
will be ignorant. Moreover, the e.xperience is of the form “I am 
ignorant” and as such the ajndna seems to have reference only to 
the ego. If it is held that the existence of the veil is admitted only 
to explain the limited appearance of Brahman through mind 
{antahkarana), then it may well be pointed out that the limited ap¬ 
pearance of Brahman as ego may well be explained through the 
limitation of the antahkarana through which it manifests itself, and 
for that it is not necessary to admit a separate veil of ajndna. 

Again it may be asked whether the veiling is identical with 
ajndna or different from it. In the former case it would ever remain 

^ yad uktarn brahmanah parindmitayd updddnatve parindmasya parindmi- 
samana-sattakatvci-niyamena kciryasyd'pi satyatva-prasanga iti, tatra kim pari^ 
nama-sabdena kdrya-mdtrarn vivaksitanii uta rupd~ntard-pattih; dhvamsasya 
avidyd-nivrtteica parindmi-samdna-sattdkaWd-bhdvdt na hi tad-riipena parmdmi 
kihcid asti. na dviliyarn rupd-ntard-patteh parindmi-mdtra-sdpek^atvdt gauravena 
sva-samdnu-sattdka-parindmy-apek 5 d-‘bhdvdt, Sad-uidya-vijaya, p. 77. 
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uninanifested, and the manifestation of the world-appearance 
would be impossible. If the veiling is something different from 
ajnana, then since that something is not in any way related with 
pure consciousness its operation would not explain the world- 
illusion. If this veiling is supposed to render the aiidna in¬ 
definable, then it may be asked if this veiling is something different 
from ajnana or identical with it; in the latter case it wou’d not de¬ 
pend on it and in the former case it is meaningless to regard ajnana 
as antagonistic to Ilrahman. d’hus, since the limitaticn? through 
which the Ilrahman manifests it.self are sufficient to explain the 
limited appearance of Brahman as world-objects, it is urmecessary 
to admit a separate ajnana. 

Again, if ajnana can veil the pure M/wf-consciousnt ss, then the 
whole world would be blind and there would be no knowledge at 
all. If the ia/e«‘-consciousne.ss cannot be veiled, then the Brahman 
also cannot be veiled. Further, if Brahman is always self luminous, 
then it can never be hidden by ajnana. If it is said that the self- 
luminosity of Brahman means that it cannot he the object of cog¬ 
nition (a-veclyatva) or of immediacy {aparoksa), then it is un¬ 
necessary to indulge in the conception of veiling, lo ’ the non- 
cognizability is neither of the two. Again,tlie Sahkarites hjld that the 
ajiidna hides the bliss part of Brahman but not the part of its con¬ 
sciousness. This is obviously impossible, for they hold that bliss 
and pure consciousness are identical; and if that were 5 0, how can 
the bliss part be covered without covering also the part of con¬ 
sciousness, and how can one identical partless being, the Brahman, 
be divided into two parts of which one is covered whi e the other is 
not? Again, if the self is admitted to be of the nature of pure bliss, 
and if our love of pleasure is explained as being due to the illusory 
construction of the ego on this self, then smee all things of the 
world are but illusory impositions on the self all things in the world 
would be dear to us and even pain would be pleasurable. 

In the third chapter Mahacatya refutes the Saiikarite theory of 
the support of ajnana. It is held by some exponents of the Sankara 
school that the n/nanri-constituents of the objects aie supported in 
the pure consciotisness underlying these objects. Thoi gh there are 
the modifications of these ajnana entities, yet they may have rela¬ 
tion with our ego-consciousness, for both the ego and the objects 
are but the slates of a ground-ajndna. To this Mahacarya says that 
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if all objects of the world have separate and different ajnana 
materials as their causes, then it is wrong to suppose that the illusory 
silver is produced by the ajnana of the conch-shell. It would be 
much better to say that the ajnana of the subject {pramatd) as it 
comes out with the antahkarana has produced the illusory silver. 
Again, if the ajnana of the conch-shell is regarded as beginningless, 
it is meaningless to regard it as being a modification of a ground- 
ajnana, and if it is not regarded as a mode its perception cannot be 
explained. 

There are again others who hold that the ajnana constituting an 
external object in some sense subsists in the subject as well and 
thus there may be a connection between the subject and the object. 
To this Mahacarya says that such a view is impossible, for the con¬ 
sciousness underlying the object is different from that underlying the 
subject; and if it is held that pure consciousness is ultimately one, 
then all objects ought to be illuminated just as much as any par¬ 
ticular object is illuminated at the time of any particular cognition. 
Again, if the consciousness underlying the objects and the subject 
is without any distinction, why should a man know himself to be 
ignorant when he says “I am ignorant”? There is no reason why 
this feeling of ignorance should be felt in the subject and not in the 
object when the consciousness underlying them are one and the 
same. Moreover, in that case where one person knows an object, 
there would be a knowledge of that object with all persons. 

There are again others who say that the ajnana constituent of 
the conch-shell has the consciousness underlying the ego-ex¬ 
perience as its support and the consciousness underlying the conch- 
shell as its object. To this Mahacarya says that the ajnana supported 
by the consciousness underlying the ego-experience cannot undergo 
transformation, and, if this is so, it cannot explain the diverse objects. 

There are others again who think that when a man says that he 
does not know the conch-shell his ignorance refers to the root- 
ajnana] for though the ajnana refers to the pure consciousness, that 
being identical with the pure consciousness underlying the conch- 
shell, the ajnana also refers to the conch-shell and may be so ap¬ 
prehended. One has also to admit that the illusory silver is also 
made up of the stuff of ajnana, for since the illusory silver appears 
in perception, it must have some stuff as its material cause. 

To this Mahacarya’s reply is that if the apperception of self- 
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ignoranee has a leference to the root-ajnana, there is no justification 
for admitting separate ajnunas constituting the stuff of the objects. 
It cannot be suggested that the existence of such ajndna may be 
proved by tlie fact that each perception implies the cessation of a 
particular ajnana, for the disappearance of such an ajndna is only a 
matter of inference, and it may as well be assumed that it does not 
mean anything more than that a particular cognition follows only 
the absence of that particular knowledge. A negation-precedent- 
to-a-production is always destroyed by the production of a par¬ 
ticular entity. When one says “I did not know the jug long, but 
1 know it now,” the cessation of the absence of knowledge or the 
ajndna has ,1 direct and immediate reference to the subject, the 
knower. But the removal of the ajndna hiding the (ibjects is only 
a matter of inference from the fact of cognition, anc it can never be 
immediate or intuitive. .A.gain, if the rool-ajfidna is supposed to 
veil the pure consciousness as underlying the objects, it is un¬ 
necessary to suppose the existence of separate ajndnas hiding the 
objects. If It is supposed that the pure consciousotss underlying 
the objects, being identical with Brahman, which is referred to by 
the root-ajiidna, may appear in consciousness as being limited 
under the object-appearance, it may be asked how on account of tlie 
association of the loox-ajtldna the object may appeal to be unknown 
even when it is known. Again, the root-ignorance iriplied in such 
an experience as “1 do not know'” cannot belong to the mind 
{antahkaravn), for it is a material object and it cannof belong to the 
self-shining pure consciousness. Being what it is, it cannot be 
ignorant about itself. 

Further, it may well be said that though the self is manifested in 
self-consciousness yet it often appears as associated with the body, 
and though objects may generally be known as ‘ knowable” yet 
their specific nature may not be known and it is this tliat often leads 
to doubt; all these arc inexplicable except on the assumption of 
ignorance, 'rhey may all be admitted, but even then tlie assumption 
that ajndna acts as a veiling agent is wholly unwarrantable, lln- 
certaintv {anaradhdrana) and veiling (dvarana) are not one and the 
same thing In the appearance of water in a mirage there may be 
doubt due- c r uncertainty, and it cannot be denied that there is all 
the appearance of water which could not have been i' the so-called 
ajndna had veiled it. Nor can it be said that the uncertainty 
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is due to the veiling, for it may well be urged that since veiling 
cannot manifest itself either as being or as self-luminous, it is itself 
a mere consequence or result of the factor of uncertainty. If it is 
urged that the factor of indefiniteness or uncertainty itself con¬ 
stitutes the nature of veiling (anavadharanatvam eva avaranam), 
then it may be said that the fact that the individual ego is not felt 
to be identical is regarded as being due to the veiling operation; but 
that does not mean that there is any uncertainty in our experience 
as the limited individual. If there were any such uncertainty, then 
ego-experience would not have stood as an indubitable fact. Again, 
if ajndna be itself of the nature of uncertainty, then there is no 
meaning in ascribing a separate veiling character to it. If it is held 
that ajnana is supported only by pure consciousness, then there 
would be no reason why the individual selves should pass through 
the cycles of birth and rebirth, for such ajndna would have no 
association with the individual selves. If it is urged that the same 
consciousness manifests itself through the individual self, then it 
may also be urged that since the consciousness underlies both the 
individuals and God, God may equally well be supposed to undergo 
the cycle of birth and rebirth^. 

It is sometimes said that it is the mind {antahkarana) which ex¬ 
periences pleasure and pain and it is this that constitutes bondage. 
The mind itself being an illusory construction on the pure con¬ 
sciousness, the characters of the mind are felt to belong to the con¬ 
sciousness, To this Mahacarya’s reply is that if the bondage be¬ 
longed to the mind, then the pure consciousness cannot be sup¬ 
posed to suffer bondage. For if the suffering of bondage is due to the 
false notion of the identification of the pure consciousness with the 
mind, the bondage is not due to mind but to that false notion. In a 
similar mannerMahacarya enters into a criticism of many alternative 
interpretations that are offered by various writers of the Sankara 
school in support of the existence of ajndna and such of its relations 
as may explain the world creation, and finally tries to establish his view 
that in whichever way the relation of ajndna may be conceived it is 
fraught with diverse kinds of contradictionswhich baffle explanation. 

Again, in the fourth chapter Mahacarya contends that the 


1 ajnanasya caitanya-matra-srayatve jive samsdra-ketutd na syat vaiyadhi- 
karanyde caitanyasyai'va jlve^sa-vihkagat sSmanddhikaranye tsvarasyd’pi samsdra- 
prasangaii. Sad-vidya-vijaya, p. 107 (MS.). 
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avidya cannot be regarded as ultimately real {paramdrthikt] for then 
there would be no monism. It cannot be regarded as the s .uff of all 
that is cognized in practical experience {vyavahdrikt), for tlien it could 
not be called the scuff of illusory experiences. It is s>metimes 
urged that even from false things, such as a false fear, there may be 
real illness or even death, and so even from ignorance ih;re can be 
real knowledge. M.ihacarya points out that this analogy is false, for 
even in the above instances it is knowledge that produces the said 
results. If avidya is false, then all its material transformations must 
also be false, for the effect is always identical with the cause. It is 
urged that since the world-objects are false their knovledge must 
also be false; then the Brahman, which is the knowlecge which is 
itself a product of avidya, is also false. 

Further, if ajndna be regarded as one, then with the knowledge 
of conch-shell all ajndna should cease; for without the cessation of 
ajndna the conch-shell could not have been known. It cannot be 
said that with the knowledge of the conch-shell only the veil hiding 
it has been removed and that the ajndna didnotceast, ’orexperietice 
testifies to the disappearance of ajndna and not that of the veil. Thus 
one is forced to admit the existence of many ajndnas. For if it is 
held that knowledge removes only the veil, then even the last 
emancipating knowledge would also remove only a particular veil 
and that would not result in the destruction of the cltimate ajndna. 
Again, ajndna is defined as that which is destroyed by knowledge 
(jiidna). If that is so, it is obviously wrong to d(;'ine knowledge as 
being itself a product of ajndna. The effect cannot destroy the 
causal entity. Again, if at the time of emancipation of a man the 
ajndna is supposed to be destroyed, such an ajndna if it is one only 
would be wholly destroyed and there would be r o other ajndna left 
which could bind the other unemancipated indiv: duals. It is sup¬ 
posed that ajndna nnrst be false, for it is destroyed by knowledge, 
but at tlie same time it is admitted that the ajiidt a is destroyed by 
the true scriptures {sricti), and when a thing is destroyed by another 
real and true entity the former cannot he regarded as false. 

Again, avidya is sometimes defined as sorr/c hing the cessation 
of whic h can be produced by knowledge Now Brah 

man is itself the cessation of avidya, but it is net produced by know ¬ 
ledge. If knowledge is regarded as a means to the cessation ol 
knowledge (jndnasdd/iyatvut), then it does not njcessarily mean tliai 
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it has produced the cessation {na ca svafanyatvam eva sva-sd- 
dhyatvatn). If the two concepts are regarded as identical, then the 
relationing of avidya to which avidya may be regarded as a means 
would also have to be admitted as being produced by avidya, which 
is reasoning in a circle^. Arguing on the same analogy, one might as 
well say that the cessation of the relationing with avidya depends on 
the cessation of avidya, but in that case since the cessation of avidya 
itself means a relationing with avidya it becomes a tautology only. 

Again, in order to differentiate any ordinary erroneous view, 
which is removed by right knowledge from avidya, it has been de¬ 
fined as being beginningless yet destructible by knowledge. Now, 
it may be asked, what is the nature of this knowledge which destroys 
avidya} Does it mean pure consciousness or only mental states? 
If it is pure consciousness, then it cannot destroy the root-im¬ 
pressions (samskdra)-, for it is only the mental states (vrtti) which 
can destroy the mental root-impressions, and if avidya is a begin¬ 
ningless samskdra it cannot be removed by knowledge as pure con¬ 
sciousness and thus the assumption of its being beginningless serves 
no useful purpose. I'he second supposition, that knowledge which 
destroys avidya is only a mental state, cannot also be correct, for it 
is held that knowledge as mental state can remove only the veil of 
ajndna but not the ajndna itself. If it is said that the mental state 
removes both the veil and the ajndna, then the definition of ajndna 
as that which can be removed by knowledge becomes too wide, as 
it would also signify the veil {dvarana) which is not intended to be 
covered within the definition of ajndna. Again, if ajndnas are re¬ 
garded as many, then such cognitive states can remove only the 
ajndnas veiling the ordinary objects, and cannot therefore be ap¬ 
plied to one undifferentiated ajndna-who\<i which can be removed 
only by the intuition of the partless real, for this knowledge would 
not be a mental state which is always limited* Here also the 
ajndna must be supposed to be hiding the nature of Brahman, and 
the cessation of the ajndna is directly consequent upon the cessation 
of the veil. So, firstly, the direct cause of the cessation of the 
ajndna is not knowledge but the removal of the veil; secondly, it is 
the removal of the veil that is caused by the knowledge, and so it is 
this that ought to be called ajndna according to the definition, for 
the veil is both beginningless and destructible by knowledge. 

* Sad-vidya-vijaya, x>. ii 6 . “ Ibid. 
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Mahacarya enters into a series of further criticisms of the definition 
of avidyd which are more or less of a scholastic nature and may 
therefore be omitted here. 

In the fifth chapter Mahacarya disputes the possibility that the 
avidyd is illuminated or manifested. avidyd was self-rat nifesting, 
then it would be real and spiritual like the Brahman. If the mani¬ 
festation of Brahman were the manifestation of the manifestation 
of the avidyd, tlien the former being eternal the manifi station of 
the avidyd would also be eternal; yet avidyd is always regarded as 
existing only so long as it shines, and therefore as fals; {mithyd- 
rthasyapratibhdta-samdna-kdlinatva-niyamdt). If the ma lifestation 
(prakdsa) of avidyd be regarded as its non-distinguishingness 
(ahheda) with tie manifestation of Brahman, then so long as the 
manifestation of Brahman remains, the avidyd would a.so remain 
and hence avidyd itself would be eternal. Again, if it is urged that, 
when the avidyd ceases, its non-distinguishingness with tl e Brahma- 
manifestation would also cease, and hence Brahman would be 
eternal and avidyd would be destructible, a further difficulty may 
be pointed out to this contention, namely, that if the avidyd be in¬ 
distinguishable from the Brahma-manifestation, then either the 
latter would be false or the former real. It would be absurd to sug¬ 
gest in reply tltat, though different, they have an idcrtical being 
(bhinnatvesaty iibhimuis-attdkatvam). Thecriticisms suggested here¬ 
in will apply to the doctrine if the illumination of avidyd be ex¬ 
plained as the manifestation of Brahman, as limited by avidyd 
[avidyd-vacchinnam hrahma-svarupam avidyd-prakdsah] or as con¬ 
ditioned by it or reflected through it. 

In the next chapter Mahacarya tries to show the inccmpatibility 
of the conception that avidyd may be brought to an erd. He says 
that pure consciousness cannot be supposed to destroy avidyd. Then 
avidyd can never exist, for the pure consciousness is eternally ex¬ 
isting and as such by itself destroys avidyd and no otaer effort is 
nece.ssary. If pure consciousnc.ss cannot destroy avidyd, it cannot 
do so when reflei ted through a mental state {vrtti-prativimbitam), 
for it is not more than the unlimited consciousness (caitanyad 
adhika-visayatva-bhave tadvad eva tnvarttakutvd-samhhavdt). If the 
pure consciousness reflected through a vrtti cannot remove avidyd, 
then it cannot do so when limited by a vrtti or conditioned by it. 
I'he vrtti itself also cannot remove it, for it is itself material. If it 
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is held that the knowledge which contradicts the illusory notion 
brought about by the ajnana destroys it and not the intuition of the 
reality, then if that contradiction is something identical with pure 
consciousness, it is the pure consciousness which is to be supposed 
as destroying the ajnana', the objections against such a view have 
already been dealt with. If knowledge and ajnana are different, then 
it is wrong to suppose that knowledge destroys ajnana ; for knowledge 
is the contradiction that is supposed to destroy avidyd and by 
supposition avidyd is not knowledge. Moreover, since that il¬ 
lumination which destroys ajnana cannot be supposed to have 
a further veil which is removed by it, it cannot rightly be called 
knowledge; for knowledge according to the supposition of the 
Sahkarites operates by removing a veil. Further, this knowledge 
is supposed to be opposed to all things in the world, and if that is 
so how can it be said that by this knowledge only the ajnana is 
destroyed? Again, if it is supposed that illusion consists in 
identifying everything with Brahman and knowledge is supposed to 
remove this false identification, then since knowledge is supposed 
to operate by removing a veil, it has to be supposed that ajnana was 
veiling the false identification, and if that were so there could have 
been no knowledge in our world-experience. 

Again, the cessation of avidyd is also incomprehensible in itself, 
for it cannot be different from the nature of Brahman; if it were 
there would be duality and emancipation would be impossible. 
If it were one with the Brahman, then being so it would exist 
always and there would be no scope for making any effort about it. 
It cannot also be said that avidyd and Brahman mutually negate 
each other; for avidyd has Brahman for its support and as such is 
not antagonistic to it. 

Prapatti Doctrine as expounded in Srivacana-bhusana 
of Lokacarya and Saumya Jamatr Muni’s Com¬ 
mentary on it. 

According to the Srivacana-bhusana the mercy of God remains 
always as submerged in His justice, but yet it always exists and its 
apprehension by us is obstructed by certain conditions. It is not 
produced by our efforts, for then God would not always be merciful 
(anudbhuta-daya-dy-udbhavaka-purusa-kdra-sapeksakatvenityo-dbhu- 
ta-daya-di-mattvam vydhatam sydt 35. B.). 
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The mercy of God is dependent on Him and on no om; else; yet 
there exists in Narayana the deity Laksmi who is like the essence 
of Him or the body of Him, and who has voluntarily reto:idled her 
will absolutely with that of Narayana. Though in such a conception 
the Laksmi is dependent on Narayana, yet for the devotees 
Narayana and L aksmi go together, and for him the mercy of God 
is to be attributed to both Laksmi and Narayana taken as a whole. 

The conception of l^aksmi is such that she is the greaiest object 
of love for Narayana, who lias conceived her as a part ol Himself, 
and Laksmi has alsci so identified herself with Him that there is no 
separate existence for her. As such Laksmi has not to make any 
special effort for bringing Narayana in consonance with her will; 
for there is prat:tica!ly no existence of duality, and for tiis reason 
there is no necessity for devotees to cling separately to Laksmi. 
The nature of Laksmi is the pure essence of the mercy of God^. 

When the d(!votee is in a state of separation from God through 
the wrong conception of his own independence and separate in¬ 
dividuality, he has to make an effort in the negative direction in for¬ 
saking his own sense of freedom and adopting God as his ultimate 
end. But once he lias forsaken his false egoism and surrendered 
himself entirely to God, there is no need of further effort on his 
part. At such a stage through the influence of Laksmi all the sins 
of the devotee are destroyed and through her influenct God ex¬ 
tends His mercy to him^. L.aksmi also rouses in the human mind 
through internal moral persuasion the belief in the necessity of 
seeking His friendship. She performs the dual function first that 
of turning the minds of the people, who are under the sway of 
beginningless avidya by which they are always being attracted by 
mundane interest to God; and, secondly, she also melts the heart of 
God Who is bent upon giving fruits in accordance with the deserts 
of the people, and persuades Him to extend Llis bliss to all people 
by overruling the bondage of karma. 

'Vhe. prapatti, as seeking the protection of God, is not restricted 

* devya karxinya-rupaye'ti tad-gunii-sdratvena kdriinyam siavam eve'ti. 
,‘^nvacana-hliusana. MS. 

* prapatter desc^-riiyumah kala-niyamah prakrlra-niyamah adhikiri-niyamah 
phala-niyamas ca nusli. SrWacana-hhusana-vyakhyd. MS. 

The above ide i is supported in the commentary by a quo ation from 
Bhdradvdja-sumldtd which runs as follows: 

brahnia-ksutra-visuh sudrdh striyas cu’ntara-jdtayah 
sarva eva prapadyeran sarita-dhdttiram acyutam. Ibid, 
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by any limiting conditions of holy or unholy places, or of any special 
time, or of any special mode, or of any caste restriction, or that it 
can produce only this or that result. When God accepts any person 
through prapatti He forgives all his faults of commission and 
omission. The only fault that He does not forgive is insincerity or 
cruelty (kraurya). People take to prapatti either because they feel 
helpless and know no other means of saving themselves, or because 
they are very wise and definitely know that this is the best means, 
or because they are naturally attached to God, like the Arvars^. In 
the first case true knowledge and devotion are at the minimum; in 
the second case there is not so much ignorance but devotion also is 
of the normal extent. In the third case ignorance is least and attach¬ 
ment is at its highest and as such even true knowledge of the nature 
of God is engulfed as it were by an excess of attachment. In the 
first case the consciousness of one’s own ignorance is strongest; in 
the second case the consciousness of one’s humbleness and ignor¬ 
ance is equally balanced with the true knowledge of the essence of 
God and the relation of one’s nature with Him. 

The devotee who has in great love surrendered himself to God 
has occasional communion and detachment with Him. In the first 
case he is filled with ecstatic joy by coming in direct contact with 
God as associated with noble qualities. But at the moment of de¬ 
tachment the memory of that communion and ecstasy of joy is a 
source of dire pain. It has been related above that God’s mercy is 
continuous and ever-flowing; but in spite of this, on account of 
obstructive tendencies which by investing us with a false belief in 
our own independence lead to the assertion of our false individu¬ 
ality, the course of God’s mercy is obstructed. The adoption of 
prapatti removes the obstructive attitude and renders it possible for 
God to extend His mercy to us. In such a couctpUon prapatti is to 
be regarded only as a negative means. I'he positive means (upaya) 
is God Who extends His mercy. Prapatti therefore should not be 
regarded as the cause of our deliverance. It only removes our ob¬ 
structive tendencies, and cannot therefore be regarded as an ele¬ 
ment of the cause that secures our deliverance—thatcause being God 

* As an illustration of the last type a few lines from Srwacana^bhusana- 
vydkhyil may be quoted: bhakti-peravasyena prapanna bhup,avat-prema-paus- 
kalyena padau stabdhau manah sithilam bhavati cakgur bhtamati padau hastau ca 
niicestau ity ukta-prakarena iithila-karanatvenasadhana-nusthana-yosyatd-bhuvdd 
ananya-gatikas santas tasmin bhara-samarpanam krtatn. MS. 
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and God alone. God is thus both the means and end of attainment, 
and the only absolute means for the devotee to attain Him. The 
prapatti view here propounded flatly denies the necessity of any other 
means. The esstmce of prapatti consists in the passivity involved 
in the mental atiiturle of the devotee surrendering himself to God 
and thus giving occasion for God’s affecting powers to affect him 
favourably. When the devotee ceases to concern himself with any 
anxiety as to hov/ he may be saved, then God exerts His v, ill to save 
him’. This view of God’s relationship with the devotei; involves 
within it the philosophical doctrine that the individual touls exist 
for God and have no end to realize for themselves. It is only 
through ignorance ihat the individual seems to possess an inde¬ 
pendent end for himself. The denial of this position through ex¬ 
cessive love of God renders the philosophical reality of their mutual 
relationship realizable as a spiritual fact. 

The definition of soul as consciousness and bliss and as atomic 
is opiv an external descrintion (tatastha). The internal situation 
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Gopika with Krsna, and it is held that the deep emotion is like the 
erotic emotion that leads to the wedding of the bridegroom with the 
bride. Bhakti or devotion is described as a special kind of con¬ 
sciousness dissociated from ignorance which reveals itself in the 
form of a deep emotion. The devotee is supposed to pass through 
all the stages which a love-stricken woman would do. All the 
emotions of the devotee, the lover, are for rousing the pleasure of 
God. Just as a woman’s behaviour under the influence of love is 
intended to bring a smile or twinkle into the eyes of her lover, so 
the emotion of the devotee is intended solely to please God'. This 
is regarded as siddha-prema or natural love. Devotees intoxicated 
by such a love are not necessarily subjected to any kind of code of 
duty. It is only those whose intoxication by love is so great that they 
cannot wait and pass through any such discipline as is prescribed in 
the vaidhi or the updya stage o?prapatti who are driven to embrace 
God as it were with their melting hearts. The ordinary rules of 
prapatti are utterly unbinding on these people. In the adoption of 
prapatti of all the three types mentioned above the personal effort 
{purusakdra) necessary is limited to the extent that the individual 
should hold himself in absolute self-surrender so that God may be 
inclined to accept even his faults and defects as they are and remove, 
them by His divine grace. In the case of those who are advanced in 
the stage of prapatti —the paramdrtas —God removes even all the 
prdrahdha-karrnas and grants them immediate emancipation^. 

The person who adopts the path of prapatti is not anxious to 
attain even emancipation. He has also no specific preference as to 
the nature of the spiritual emancipation that may be granted to him 
To desire emancipation and to attach any preference to any pos¬ 
sible state of existence involves an egoistic desire. But the person 
who has sincerely adopted the path of prapatti must annihilate 
altogether even the last traces of egoism. On the one side egoism 
means ignorance, for it is only by false knowledge that a man asserts 

^ ajndna-nivrtti-purvaka-bhakti-rupa-pannam jndnam prasddhitam, mahad- 
fjivdha-janaka-kdmatn samudra-tulyatayd varddhayan mefjha-sndrsa-vifiraho' 
smat-krsna ity evam-bhuta-pravrtti-hetor bhakter utpddako varddfiakas ca. sd eva 
hi tasya bhcikti-pdravasya^nivandhand pravrttir updya-phalam ity ucyate.. . . 
prdpya-Tvarayd strj-vratayd nelra-bhramanena etasya sambhramd sarne mad- 
visaytVsdm krtvd evam avasthd lahdhd iti tan-mukha^i.ikdsd-rtham kriyanidna- 
kaihkaryavad upeyd-ntarbhutd. Srlvacana-^bhusona-vydkhyd. MS. 

2 evani-bhutasya kirira-sthiti-hetuh prdrabdha-karme'ti na vaktum iakycite 
sarva-pdpebhyah moksayisydmi ity anena virodhdt. Ibid, MS. 
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himself as having an independent being. On the other side egoism 
means insincerity (kraurya). It has been said above tliat God may 
forgive all oui sins excepting insincerity. The fundamental require¬ 
ment of prapatti therefore consists in the annihilation of egoism. 
It is only through the annihilation of egoism that the perfect self- 
surrender required by prapatti is possible*. 

I'he four stages precedent to the attainment oi ihe summuni 
honum througli prapatti are as follows: {\)jndna-dasa, :.e. the state 
in which through the instructions of the teacher the devotee attains 
self-knowledgi: in relation to God. (ii) varana-dasa, the state in 
which the devotee adopts God in a spirit of helpless surrender as 
the only protector, (iii) prapti-dasa, the state in which he realizes 
God. (iv) pnipya-nubhava-dasd, i.e. the state in \vh ch, having 
realized God, he attains the summum honmi^. 

The doctrine of prapatti is, indeed, very old. It is found in the 
Akirbiidhnya-samhita, Laksml Tantra, Bharadvdja-scmhita and 
other Pafua-rdtra works. The Brlvaimava writers tiacj its origin 
to much oldet literature such as the Taittiriyopanisad, Katho- 
panisad and the ^vi’tdsvatara, the Mahahhdrata and the ^dmdyana. 
The nature of prapatti in the Ahirhudhnya-sarnhitd 1 as already 
been discussed. In the Bharadvaja-Samhita the prapatti is de¬ 
scribed as self-surrender to God, and the descriptions that it gives 
are more or less the same as those found in the Ahirbiidhnya. The 
devotee who adopts the path of prapatti is not exempted from the 
ordinary duties of a Vaimava or from the regular caste d aties. The 
Bharadvaja-samlnta describes in some detail the courses of action 
which are favourable or unfavourable to the adoption of sv ch a path. 
Ramanuja, in his ^aj atid-gati-padya, advocates the path oi prapatti in 
which the devotee seeks protection not only uf Ndrdyana rut also of 
Laksml. But it does not appear either in the tSarand-gati-gadya or in 
his commentary of the Gita that a person who has adopted the path 
of prapatti is exempted from the normal caste and ot htr duties, 
nor is the function of Laksml in awarding the fruits o; prapatti 
explained by him. In his explanation of the Bhagavad-gltd 
text (sarva-dharman parityajya, etc., iS. 6h), he says tha: the de¬ 
votee should pel form all his normal duties without any motive of 

’ Srli'acana-hhuiana-vyakhyii. MS. 

^ clad-anubhava-iaitita-prtti-kdrila-kainkaryam I’na paramu -pu -u^a-rtltah. 


Ibid. 
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attaining fruits thereby^. As regards the destruction of the pra- 
rabdha-karma also, Ramanuja and Venkatanatha hold that though 
most of it is destroyed by the grace of God, yet a trace of it is left^, 
Vatsya Varada, in his Prapanna-pdrijata, follows the same idea. 
Venkatanatha also repeats the same view in his Nydsa-vimsati and 
Nydsa-tilaka, and Annayarya, a disciple of Vedanti Ramanuja, fol¬ 
lows the idea in his Prapatti-prayoga. Varadanatha, the son of 
Venkatanatha, also repeats the idea in his Nydsa-tilaka-vdkhyd and 
Nydsa-kdrikd. The view of Lokacarya and Saumya Jamatr muni, 
the leaders of the Tetigalai school, differs from it to the extent that 
while the above-mentioned prapatti doctrine may be true of the 
inferior devotees, the superior devotees who are absolutely in¬ 
toxicated with God’s love are through the very nature of their 
psychological intoxication unable to follow any of the normal duties 
and are entirely exempted from them. I'heir praraddha~karma 
may also be entirely destroyed by God’s grace. The distinction 

^ Venkatanatha in his Tdtparya on Jifimdnuja^bhdsya on the CilCi 

(verse i8. 66) says: etac-chlokd-pdfn-prutityd huta-yuktibhisca yathd varnd- 
srama-dharma-ivarUpa-iyaga-di-pakso noUleti tathd upapdeiitam, 

sddhya-bhaktistu sd hantrl prdrovdilhasyd'pi bhUyasX, {Rahasya-rah^n com¬ 
mentary of VehkatanStha on Saraifd-gati-gadya, p. 50. VanlvilSsa Press, 1910). 

In the Nydsa-vimiati and the Nydsa-tilaka as commented in the Nydsa- 
tilaka-vydkhyd by Vehkatanatha's son Vanidaniltha prapatti is defined in the 
same manner aa that by Lokacarya. Frapatti is an old doctrine in Southern 
Vai^riavism and its furidamental characters are more or less final, in the Nydsa^ 
tilaka-uydkhyd great emphasis is iaid on the fact that prapatti as a path of ap¬ 
proach to God is different from the path of bhakti and superior to it. In the 
Srivacana-bhusarja there is a tendency to treat bhakti as an intermediary way to 
prapatti. In the Nydsa-tiluka-vydkhyd it is said that the chief difference between 
bhakti and prapatti is firstly that the former is of the nature of unbroken medita¬ 
tion, while the latter has to be done once for all; secondly, the praravdha-karma 
cannot be destroyed by the former, whereas in the latter it can be so done by the 
grace of God; thirdly, the former needs various accessory methods of worship- 
continual effort and continual action—whereas in the latter we have excessive 
faith; fourthly, the former produces fruit after a long time whereas the latter 
applies only to those who want immediate fruit; fifthly, the former may have 
different objectives and may yield different fruits accordingly, whereas the latter 
being of the nature of absolutely helpless surrender produces all fruits im¬ 
mediately. High faith is the foundation of prapatti. In and through many 
obstacles this faith azid attachment to (Jod leads the devotee to his goal. For 
these reasons the path of bhakti is inferior to the path of prapatti. Prapai i to the 
teacher is regarded as a part of prapatti to God. The difference between he con¬ 
ception of prapatti in the ^rlvacana-hhfi^ana and the Nydsa-tilaka is *:hat the 
latter holds that even those who adopt the path of prapatti should perform the 
obligatory duties imposed by the scriptures and refrain from committing the acts 
prohibited by them; for the scriptures are the commands of God. The former 
however thinks that a man who adopts the path of prapatti by the very nature of 
the psychological state produced by it is unable to adhere to any programme of 
duties outlined by the scriptures. He therefore transcends it. 
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between the Varagalai and Tengalai schools depends largely 
on the emphasis given by the latter to the superio- type of 
prapatti. 

Kasturi Rangacarya. 

Kasturi Rangacarya, otherwise called Sri Rangasiiri, was a 
disciple of Sauinya Jamatr muni and probably lived lute in the 
fifteenth or the beginning of the sixteenth century. Ramanuja’s 
views do not seem to have undergone great changes of interpreta¬ 
tion, and we do not find the emergence of different schools of 
interpretation as in the case of the philosophy of Sahkaia, The fol¬ 
lowers of Ramanuja throughout the succeeding centur eis directed 
their efforts mostly to elucidating Ramanuja’s views and adducing 
new arguments for his doctrines or refuting the arguments of his 
opponents and finding fault with the theories of otliei schools. 
A sectarian difference, howev^er, arose with Veiikatanatha’s efforts 
to explain the nature of devotion and the ultimate nature of emanci¬ 
pation and various other problems associated with it. So n; external 
ritualistic differences can also be traced from his time. One sect' 
{Vadkalai or Uttaru-kalarya) was led by Vehkatanatlia and the 
other school (called Tengalai or Daknna-kaldrya) by Lol.aearya and 
Saurnya Jamatr muni. 

Kasturi Rangacarya wrote two works called Karya-diiikarana- 
vada and the Kd}yd-dhiliarana-tatti)a,mv,']\)chhc discussei some of 
the most important differences of these two schools and lent his sup¬ 
port to the Tchgtdai or the Duksina-kaldrya school. 'I’he discussion 
began on the occasion of the interpretation of Ramanuja of a topic 
in the Brahma-sutra (4.3.6-15) called the Karya-dhikarcna-vada, 
in which some LIpanisad texts raised certain difficulties regarding 
the attainment of absolute immortality as conditioned bj wisdom 
or worship (updiand). Vadari says that the worship of tliranya- 
garbha, the highest of the created beings, leads to alisdute im¬ 
mortality; Jaimini says that only the worship of llie higliest 
Rrahman can produce immortality. Haciarayana, however, rejects 
their views and holds that only those who regard their souls as 
naturally dissociated from Prakrti and as parts of Brahmm attain 
absolute immortality. 

1 sarvdsu vipraiipatiisu puriui kaksyd vcdautd-curya-tad-inni xwdhindm 
uttara-kaldrya-mmjhdndm uttard tu lokdcdryti-tnd-iWuh(indfiinam duk&ina'- 
kiddrya-sarnjtidndm itj vineko bodhyah. Kdrya kiirand-dhikurafia-i dd i, 8. 2. 
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Those who cannot realize their essential difference from the 
material qualities with which they are seemingly associated cannot 
attain the highest immortality and have ultimately to follow the 
cycles of births and rebirths. Those alone who worship Brahman 
with a proper apprehension of their own nature in relation to it can 
attain the highest immortality. The nature of this worship has been 
described by Raiigacarya in accordance with the Gita which en¬ 
joins the worship of Brahman with sraddha {iraddha-purvakafn 
brahmo-pasanani). The word sraddha ordinarily means faith. This 
faith undergoes a special characterization at the hands of Rahga- 
carya and other thinkers of the Tehgalai school. Thus it is said that 
the first stage is the full apprehension of the great and noble quali¬ 
ties of God; the second stage is the attachment produced by such 
apprehension; the third stage is to regard Him as the ultimate end 
and fulfilment of our nature; the fourth stage is to think of Him as 
the only dear object of our life; the fifth stage is the incapacity to 
bear separation from God through intense love for Him; the sixth 
stage is absolute faith in God as the only means of self-fulfilment; 
the seventh and last stage is the enkindling of the spirit in its for¬ 
ward movement to hold fast to Him. It is this last stage as associ¬ 
ated with all the previous stages and as integrated with them which 
is called sraddha. The worship of God with such faith {sraddha) is 
also called devotion or bhakti. 'Fhe worship of God again means 
intense joy in Him {priti-rupo-pasantatva-laksanam). I'he mere 
realization of one’s self as dissociated from the material elements is 
not sufficient. 'Fhose who follow the process of Pancagni-vidya rest 
only with self-discriminative wisdom and do not take to God as the 
final end of self-fulfilment. 

I’he first point of dispute between the followers of Uttara-kaldrya 
and Daknna-kalarya concerns the nature of emancipation called 
kaivalya which consists in self-realization as the ultimate end 
{atmd - nuhhava - laksana - kaivalya-khya-piirusd - rthah). Venkata- 
natha, the leader of the Vttara-kaldrya, thinks that those who attain 
such emancipation have again to comeback, i.e. such an emancipation 
is destructible. The Daksina-kaldrya school, however, thinks that 
such an emancipation is eternal. 'I'hus Venkata, in hisNyaya-siddha- 
njana, says that mere realization of self as distinguished from all 
material elements is not sufficient, for it should also he supple¬ 
mented by the knowledge that that self is a part of God and is 
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entirely subonlinate to Him, and that this view is held in the ^r'i- 
bhasya'. He draws a distinction between the realization of one’s 
own nature as bliss and the realization of the blissful nature of God. 
'I'he former may happen without the latter. It has tc be admitted 
that in the state of kaivalya there is an association of materiality 
{acit-samsargd), since the karma in it.s entirety is not d;stroyed in 
this case; for to know one’s proper essence is to knov' oneself as a 
part of God and so long as this state is not attained on< is under the 
influence of muya. In the case of such a person the muyj obstructs 
his vision of (iod. Venkata, however, cannot say anything de¬ 
finitely as to the ultimate destiny of those who attain kawalya. He 
asserts only that they cannot attain the eternal Brahmahood. He is 
also uncertain as to whether they are associated with bot.ies or not. 
He is also aware, that his interpretation of the nature of kaivalya is 
not in harmony with all the scriptural tc.xts, but he feels that since 
some of the texts deflnitely support his views other texts also should 
he taken in that light. 

Kasturi Rahgacarya, however, asserts that, according to the 
testimony of the. ohl Dravida texts and also of the Gi :a and such 
other texts, those who attain emancipation through sell-knowledge 
attain the state of absolute immortality. 'I'he differenct between 
liberation through scdf-knowledge and the liberation through one’s 
self-knowledge in association with God is only a difference in the 
richness and greatnt ss of experience, the latter being higher than 
the former in this respect'd Other points of difference between the 
Uttara-kalaryas'diul ihc Daksina-kalaryasarc closely connected with 
the point discussed above. 'I'hey have been enumerated in the 
second chapter of Karya-dhikarana-vada and are as follcw's, 'I'he 
Uttara-kalaryas think that those who attain the emancipEtion of a 
self-realization as kaivalya pass to a higher world through other 

‘ parama-pHrma-vibhnti-hhutasya prdplur dttnanuh svarupa-ydlhilt'nya-veda- 
nnm apiwarpa-sddhana-bhula-parama-purusa-vedam-payogitaya dimsyakam. 
nil sval.a eva updyatnenn ity uktam. Nydyit-nddhdiijana, p. 82. 

Venkata also refers to Varada Visiuimisra in support of his view s. " nihsesa- 
karma-kstiyd-hhdviJt naivalya-praplau na muktih’’ 

He refers to Simnati-indld, where tin Visnucitra .says that a person vishing to 
attain Hrahman may commit such errors of conception that insteail oi attaining 
the true Brahmahood he may attain only the lower state of kaivalya \ns as a man 
performing sacrifices to attain Heaven may commit errors for whicli he may be¬ 
come a hraluiui-rdkswa instead of attaining Heaven. Ibid. p. 84, 

- Karyu-dhi karana-vdda, 3. 79. Kasturi Rarigacarya goes throui'h a long 
course of references to scriptural texts, Dravidian and Sanskritic, in support of 
his views. 
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channels than those adopted by persons who attain ultimate 
emancipation. This is denied by the Daksina-kalaryas. Secondly, 
the former hold that the absolute dissociation of all trace of the ele¬ 
ments of prakrti is the same as emancipation, but the latter deny it. 
Thirdly, the former hold that those who attain the kaivalya are 
associated with subtle material impurities and may still be regarded 
as attaining immortality in a remote sense; this is desired by the 
latter. Fourthly, the former hold that those who attain kaivalya 
remain in a place within the sphere of the material world and their 
state is therefore not unchangeable, but the latter deny it. Fifthly, 
the former hold that those who attain wisdom through the five 
sacrifices {pancagni-vidya) are different from those that attain 
kaivalya, but the latter hold that they may or may not be so. 
Sixthly, the former hold that those who attain wisdom through the 
five sacrifices may remain within the sphere of the material world 
when they attain only self-knowledge, but when they realize the 
nature of their relation with Brahman they pass away beyond the 
sphere of the material world (prakrti); the latter, however, deny 
this. Seventhly, the former hold that those who attain wisdom 
through pancagni-vidya, those who realize the nature of their rela¬ 
tion to God, have the same characteristics, but the latter deny it. 
Eighthly, the former hold that outside the sphere of the material 
world (prakrti) there cannot be any difference in the nature of one’s 
highest experience, but this also is denied by the latter^. 

In his Karya-dhikarana-tattva, Rahgacarya only repeats the same 
arguments and the topic of discussion is also the same as that in 
Karya-dhikarana-vdda. 

6aila Srinivasa. 

Saila Srinivasa was the disciple of Kaundinya Srinivasa 
Diksita, the son of Srinivasa Tatacarya, and the brother of 
Anvayarya Diksita. He was very much influenced by the writings 
of his elder brother Anvayarya and some of his works are but 
elaborations of the works of his elder brother who wrote many 
books, e.g. Virodha-bhanjani, etc. Saila Srinivasa wrote at least 
six books; Virodha-nirodha, Bheda-darpana, Advaita-vana-kuthdra, 
Sara-darpnna, Mukti-darpana, Jndna-ratna-darpana, Guna- 
darpana, and Bheda-mani. 

^ Karyd-dhikarana-vada, ii. 7. 
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In his Virodha-nirodha, probably the last of his V'orks, he tries 
mainly to explain away the criticisms that are made on the different 
Ramanuja doctrines by the Sahkarites, and also by :he writers of 
other Vedantic sc hools—viz. that the Ramanuja views ere not stric tly 
faithful to the scriptural texts—by .showing that the. scriptural texts 
favour the Ramanuja interpretations and not the views of the other 
Vedantic writers. 

In the fiist chapter of the Virodha-nirodha Saila Srinivasa first 
takes up the view that the Brahman is both the material and efficient 
cause of the world—which he thinks is possible only ia the concep¬ 
tion that Brahman has the individual souls and t re matter-stuff 
associated with Him {brahmanicid-acid-visista-rupaldm antarena na 
ghatate). 'hhe Brahman remains unchanged in itself but suffers 
transformations through its two parts, the soul aiu. the matter- 
stuff. Brahman as cause is associated with souls and the matter- 
stuff in their subtle forms, and when it undergoes transformation 
the souls expand and broaden as it were through the various in¬ 
tellectual states as a result of their karma, and the matter-stuff 
passes through its grosser stages as the visible material world; the 
portion of God as the inner controller of these two suffers trans¬ 
formation only so far as it is possible through its association with 
these two transforming entitiesh When the scriptural texts deny 
the changing character of the Brahman, all that is meant by them is 
that it does not undergo the changes through which matter and in¬ 
dividual souls pass through their karma, but that does not deny the 
fact that Brahman is the material cause^. Brahman has two parts, 
a substantive and a qualifying part, and it is the sulstantive part 
that through its subtle material parts becomes the transforming 
cause of the grosser qualifying material part. This material part 
being inseparable from Brahman may be regarded as subsisting in 
it. So also the Bi ahman has a spiritual part which undergoes a sort 
of expansion thiough thought-experiences and behaves as indi¬ 
vidual souls. ’Fhus Brahman suffers modification through its 
physical and spiritual parts, and from this point of view God is 


^ acid-amsQiya kdrand^vnsthdydm iabda-di-vihlnasya bho^fya‘vdya sahda-di- 
m<2tti'ciyu svar. 4 pd-nyathd-bhmm-rupo-vikaro hhavati uhhaya ‘prakdra^visisfe 
niyantr-amie tud-avastha-tad-ubhaya-visistata-rfipa^uikdro bhat ati. Virodha- 
nirodha. MS. 

^ tid-ai id-ffata-ktirmd-dy-adhina- 7 )tkdratvam nirvikdratva-h u.ir nisedhati tty 
etddrsam jagad-updddnati'ayn mi sd sriitir budhate. ibid. 
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subject to development through its two parts and through their 
association independently as their inner controller. Unlike Ven¬ 
kata, Saila Srinivasa holds that this causal transformation is like the 
SSmkhyist causal transformation'; vikara or change here means 
change of states. Brahman thus suffers change directly in the 
spiritual and the intellectual part and indirectly as their inner con¬ 
troller, though in itself it suffers no change. To the objection that if 
matter and spirit are regarded as suffering transformation there is 
no meaning in attributing causality to Brahman as qualified by 
them, the reply is that the causality of Brahman is admitted on the 
strength of scriptural testimony. So far as Brahman remains as the 
inner controller and does not suffer any change in itself, it is re¬ 
garded as the efficient cause*. 

In the second chapter Saila Srinivasa replies to the criticisms 
against the Ramanuja doctrine of soul, and says that the contraction 
and expansion of soul due to ignorance and increase of knowledge 
does not imply that it is non-eternal, for non-eternality or de- 
structibility can be affirmed only of those who undergo accretion 
or decrease of parts [avayavo-pacaya-pacayayor eva anityatva-vya- 
pyataya). Knowledge is partlcss and so there is no contraction or 
expansion of it in any real sense. What are called contraction and 
expansion consist in reality of its absence of relationship with ob¬ 
jects due to the effects of karma or the natural extension of rela¬ 
tions with objects like the ray of a lamp; karma is thus regarded as 
the upadhi (limiting condition) which limits the natural flow of 
knowledge to its objects and is figuratively described as contraction. 
It is on account of this nature of knowledge that unless obstructed 
by karma it can grasp all sensations of pain and pleasure spreading 
over all parts of the body, though it belongs to soul which is an 
atomic entity. So knowledge is all-pervading (yibhuf. Knowledge 
also is eternal in its own nature though changeful so far as its states 
are concerned. 

In the third chapter Srinivasa deals with the question as to 

' visi^tarfi brahma kdranam ity uktam tena kdryam api visnUim eva taira ca 
brahtnana updddnatvam vise^and-msam visesyd-msam prati tatra cd*cid-amsam 
prati yad-upaddnatvam tat suksmd-vasthd-cid-amia’dt^drakarn tatra taira dvdra- 
bhutd-cid-amsa-gata^svarupd nyathd-bhat^a^rupa eve vikdrah sa ca aprthak-* 
siddha-vastU‘gatatvdt brahma-gato^pi. . .eiuim ca sdntkhyd-bhimato-pddanaidydh 
siddhdnte'py anapdydt na ko'pi inrodhah. Virodha^nirodha. MS. 

^ tena tad eva advarakam nimittam-sad-vtirakam upadanam. /bid. 

» Ibid. 
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whether the souls are produced or eternal, and his conclusion is 
that in their own nature they are unproduced, but ihey are pro¬ 
duced so far as their own specific data of knowledge ar; concerned^ 
The production of eternal knowledge is possible only so far as its 
contraction and expansion are concerned, which is due to the 
action of the body and other accessories. It is anly in this 
sense that knowledge though eternal in itself can be said to be 
suffering production through its various kinds of manifestation 
(ahhivyakti). 

In the fourth chapter firmivasa discusses the same question in 
which the Upanisads urge that by the knowledge of one everything 
is known He criticizes the Madhva and the Sank; rite views and 
holds that the knowledge of one means the knowledge of Brahm;in 
which, being always associated with the individual souls and matter, 
involves the knou ledge of these two entities. His exposition in this 
subject is based throughout on the interpretations of scriptural texts. 

In the fifth chapter Srinivasa explains the same qu<;s)ionin which 
the individual souls can be called agents (karta). Agcn ;y (kartrtva) 
consists in an effort that may !e;id to the production cf any action 
{karya-nukula hrtlmattvam). In the Ramanuja view effort means a 
particular intdlcctual state and as such it may well bdong to the 
soul, and so the effort that may lead to any action also belongs to 
thesoulwhich though eternal in itself, is changeful so t'a • as its states 
are concerned'*, 'fhe agency of the individual souls, however, is 
controlled by Hod, though the fruits of the action are enjoyed by 
the former, for the direction of God which determines the efforts 
of the individuals is in accordance with their actions. Tiiis virtually 
means an admixture of determinism and occasionalism 

In the seve nth chapter f^rinivasa contends that t it ugh know¬ 
ledge is universal it only manifests itself in accordance with the 
deeds of any p irticular person in association with his body, and so 
there is no possibility that it should have all kinds of sufferings and 
enjoyments and should not be limited to his own leries of ex¬ 
periences. In the eighth and ninth chapters he tries to establish 

’ tatra tiisedhah 'inyad-adwat jiva-svarupo-tpattim pratW'dhinti utpatti- 
vidhnyaas tu svii-iddhdrana-iiharma-hhuta-jndna-t'isut.a-vesena utpettim vadanti. 
Virodha-nirodhu. MS. 

^ praycitmi-der buddhi'vUeui-rupatnyd kdryd-nukula-krtimattva^y*dpi kartr- 
tiiaxya Jimna-vises^^-rup'-itayd iasya svdbhd vikatayd tad-cVmand fivCiSya jndnafiya 
mtyatre'pi tat-parindmc-viiesasyii anityatvat. Ibid. 
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the view that during emancipation the individuals are cleanly 
purged of all their deeds, virtues and sins, but at this stage God 
may be pleased to endow them with extraordinary bodies for the 
enjoyment of various kinds of pleasures. In the remaining nine¬ 
teen chapters Saila Srinivasa introduces some of the relatively un¬ 
important theological doctrines of the Ramanuja system and dis¬ 
cusses them on the basis of scriptural texts which may very well be 
dropped for their insignificance as philosophical contribution. 

In the Bheda-darpana also Saila Srinivasa takes some of the 
important doctrines where the Ramanujists and the Sahkarites part 
company, and tries to show by textual criticism that the Ramanuja 
interpretation of the scriptural texts is the only correct interpreta- 
tion^ The work, therefore, is absolutely worthless from a philo- 
sopnical point of view. In most of his other works mentioned 
above, Saila Srinivasa prefers to discuss the doctrines of Ramanuja 
philosophy in the same style of scriptural criticism, and any account 
of these is therefore of very little value to students of philosophy. 

Sri Saila Srinivasa, in his Siddhanta-cintamani, discusses the 
nature of Brahma-causality. Brahman is both the instrumental 
{nimitta) and the material {upaddna) cause of the world. Such a 
Brahman is the object of our meditation (dhyana). An object of 
meditation must have knowledge and will. A mere qualityless en¬ 
tity cannot be the object of meditation. In order that Brahman may 
be properly meditated upon it is necessary that the nature of His 
causality should be properly ascertained. It is no use to attribute 
false qualities for the sake of meditation. If the world is an illusion, 
then the causality of Brahman is also illusory, and that would give 
us an insight into His real nature. If God is the real cause of the 
world, the world must also be real. It is sometimes said that the 
same entity cannot be both a material and instrumental cause 
{samavaya-samavdyi-bhinnam kdranam nimitta-kdranamiti). The 
material cause of the jar is earth, while the instrumental cause is the 
potter, the wheel, etc. To this the reply is that such an objection is 
groundless; for it is difficult to assert that that which is an instru¬ 
mental cause cannot be a material cause, since the wheel of the 
potter, though an instrumental cause in itself, is also the material 

‘ hheda~bheda~stuti~vrdta’'jdta-sandeha-santatdh 

bheda-darpariam addya niscinvantu vipascitah, 

Bheda-darpana, MS. 
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cause of its own form, colour, etc. There is thus nothing which can 
lead us to suppose that the material cause and the instrumental 
cause cannot exist together in the same entity. It may further be 
contended that the same entity cannot behave as the material and 
instrumental cause with regard to the production of another entity. 
To this the reply is that the internal structure of r(id is both the 
material cause for its form as well as the instrumental cause for its 
destruction in association with other entities. Or it may be con¬ 
tended that time (kdla) is the cause for both the production and 
destruction of entities {kala-ghata-samyogd-dikam ^'>rati kdlasya 
nimittatvad upadanatvacca). 'I'o this the obvious tej)ly would be 
that the behaviour of the same entity as the material and the in¬ 
strumental cause is limited by separate specific conditions in each 
case. The association of separate specific conditions renders a dif¬ 
ference in the nature of the cause; and therefore it would be in¬ 
exact to say that the same entity is both the material and the instru¬ 
mental cause. This objection, however, produces mort difficulty in 
the conception of the causality of Brahman according to the 
Visisfadvaita theory, for in our view Brahman in His own nature 
may be regarded as the instrumental cause and in His nature as 
matter (adt) and souls (at). He may be regarded at the material 
causeh It is sometimes objected that if Brahman as described in 
the texts is changeless, how can He be associated witl changes as 
required by the conception of Him as the material and instrumental 
cause, which involves the view of associating Him w th a body? 
Moreover, the association of body (sartra) with God is neither an 
analogy nor an imagery. The general conception of body involves 
the idea that an entity is called the body where it is ordy controlled 
by some spiritual substance*. To this the reply is thet Brahman 
may Himself remain unchangeable and may yet be the cause of 
changes in His; twofold body-substance. 'Fhe objection is that the 
material world is so different from the bodies of anirnHs that the 
conception of liody cannot be directly applied to it. The reply is 
that even among animal bodies there is a large amount of diversity, 

^ hi hrohmany'api no'padanatva-nimittatiyayor virodhah: tasya cid* 

arid-visista-vesena updddnatvdt sz^arupena nimittah)dc ca. tat-Uid-avacchedaka^ 
bheda-prayukta-tacUhhedasya tasya fatrd*pi nispratviihavtdt. Siddhtlma-cintamani, 
MS. 

® yasya cetanaaya yad drazyam sarzm-trnand szmrthe niydmvam tat tasya 
iarlYam. Ibid. This subject has been dealt with elabf)rately in Sri Sail i SrinivSsa’s 
Sdra-darpana. 
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e.g. the body of a man and the body of a microscopic insect. Under 
the circumstances we are to fall upon a general definition which 
would cover the concept of all bodies and ignore the individual dif¬ 
ferences. The definition given above suits the concept of bodies of 
all living beings and applies also to the concept of the world as the 
body of Brahman. This is also supported by the Sruti texts of the 
Antarydmubrdhmana, where the world has been spoken of as the 
body of God. If there is an apparent difference in our conception 
of body as indicated in the definition as testified by the Vedic texts, 
with our ordinary perception of the world which does not reveal 
its nature as body, the testimony of the Vedic texts should prevail; 
for while our perception can be explained away as erroneous, a 
scientific definition and the testimony of texts cannot be dismissed. 
Our ordinary perception is not always reliable. We perceive the 
moon like a small dish in size, whereas the scriptural testimony 
reveals its nature to us as much bigger. When there is a conflict 
between two sources of evidence, the decision is to be made in 
favour of one or the other by the canon of unconditionality 
(ananyatha-siddhatva). An evidence which is unconditional in its 
nature has to be relied upon, whereas that which is conditional has 
to be subordinated to it. It is in accordance with this that some¬ 
times the Vedic texts have to be interpreted in such a manner that 
they may not contradict perceptual experience, whereas in other 
cases the evidence of perceptual experience has to be dismissed on 
the strength of scriptural testimony. It cannot also be said that the 
evidence of a later pramdna will have greater force, for there may be 
a series of errors, in which case there is no certitude in any of the later 
pramdnas. Again, there is no force also in mere cumulation of evi¬ 
dence, for in the case of a blind man leading other blind men mere 
cumulation is no guarantee of certitude^y^In the case of the con¬ 
flict of pramdnas, the dissolution of doubt and the attainment of 
certitude are achieved on the principle of unconditionality. That 
which is realized in an unconditional manner should be given pre¬ 
cedence over what is realized only in a conditional manner®. Our 
powers of perception are limited by their own limitations and can- 

^ na ca paratvad uttarena purva-bddhak iti yuktam dhUra^imhika-bhrama^ 
sthale vyabhiedrdt ata eva na hhuyastxmm api nirndyakatn satd'ndha-nydyena 
aprayojakatvac ca. Siddhanta-cintdjnani. MS. 

* ananyathd-siddhatvam eva virodhy-aprdmdnya^vyavasthd pakatd-vacche- 
dakam isyate. Ibid. 
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not therefore discern whether the world may after all be tae body of 
the transcendent Rrahman, and therefore it cannot successfully 
contradict the testimony of the Vedic texts which declart the world 
to be the body of God. The Vedic texts of pure monism aie intended 
only to deny the duality of Brahman, but it can well be interpreted 
on the supposition of one Brahman as associated with lii) body, the 
world. The denial of dualism only means the denial of any other 
being like Brahman. Thus Brahman as cit and aat forms the 
material cause of the world, and Brahman as idea and will as 
affecting these is tlie instrumental cause of the world. The twofold 
causality of Brahman thus refers to twofold conditioiis as stated 
above which exist together in Brahman'. 

In the Vedantic texts we have expressions in the aolative case 
indicating the fact that the world has proceeded out of Brahman as 
the material cause {upadana). The ablative case always signifies the 
materialitv of the cause and not its instrumentality''. But it also 
denotes that the effect comes out of the cause and it may be ob¬ 
jected that the w<)rld, being always in Brahman and not outside 
Him, the ablative expressions of the Vedantic texts cannot be justi¬ 
fied, To this tne reply is that the conception of material cause or the 
signification of the ablative cause does not necessaiily mean that 
the effect shauld come out and be spatially or timporally dif¬ 
ferentiated from the cause. Even if this were its meaning, it may 
well be conceived that there are subtle parts in Brahman corre¬ 
sponding to cit and acit in their manifested forms, aid it is from 
these that the world has evolved in its manifested lo m. Such an 
evolution does not mean that the effect should stand entirely out¬ 
side the cause, for when the entire causal substance is transformed, 
the effect cannot be spatially outside the cause*. It is true that all 


* sarvn-sar ra^hhutd-vibhakta^numa-rupa-rit^Lhd pann{i-cid~a''dd-visi^ta-‘ve^ena 
brahmanahitpdidnalvam;tad-upayukta-sarnkall>u-(ii~7'instd-sv(,T{. penanimittatvam 
ra nispratyuhiim iti mmittatvo-pdddmitnaynr thd' py autechedaka-bheda- 
prayukta-bhediisya durapahnavatvd ttaym ekdsraya-vrttitvas ’a prdg upapddita- 
ivdt na brahmano ahhimia-nimitto-pdddnatve kas cid vimdiiah. Stddhdnta- 
cintdmani. MS. 

“ Such as vatu vd imdni bhutani jayante. 

“ updddriafva-sthale’pi na sarvntra loke'pt vislesafi krtsiia parindme tad a- 
sambhatidt luntv ekadesa-parindma ene’li tad-ahhiprdya/um, pratydkhydnam 
vdeyam. lac ci’hd' pi samhhavati. Msistai-kadeia-parindmu-hgUardt. ato na tad- 
virodpah: kinca suksma-cid-aciduisistain ufidddnatvam iti vek^yate tasmdc ca 
sthuld-vasthatya ■utslefo yujyate visleso hi na sarvd-imand kdratt.i-desn-paritydgah. 
Ibid. MS. 
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material causes suffer a transformation; but in the Visistadvaita 
view there is no difficulty, for it is held here that Brahman suffers 
this modification and controls it only so far as it has reference to his 
body, the cit and acit. God’s instrumentality is through His will, and 
will is but a form of knowledge. 

In the Bheda-darpana Srinivasa tries to support all the principal 
contentions of the Visistadvaita theory by a reference to Upanisadic 
and other scriptural texts. In his other works mentioned above the 
subjects that he takes up for discussion are almost the same as those 
treated in Virodha-nirodha, hut the method of treatment is some¬ 
what different; what is treated briefly in one book is elaborately 
discussed in another, just as the problem of causality is the main 
topic of discussion in Siddhdnta-cintamani, though it has been only 
slightly touched upon in Virodha-nirodha. His Naya-dyu-mani- 
samgraha is a brief summary in verse and prose of the contents 
of what the author wrote in his Naya-dyu-mani, a much bigger 
work to which constant references are made in the Naya-dyu-mani- 
samgraha. Sri Saila Srinivasa wrote also another work called Naya~ 
dyu~mani-dipika which is bigger than Naya-dyu-tnani-samgraha. It 
is probably smaller than Naya-dyu-mani, which is referred to as a 
big work’-. There is nothing particular to be noted which is of any 
philosophical importance in Naya-dyu-mani-dipika or Naya- 
dyti-mani-samgraha. He generally clarifies the ideas which are 
already contained in the Sruta-prakdHkd of Sudarsana Suri. He 
also wrote Omkdra-vdddrtha, Anandatara-tamya-khandana, Arund- 
dhikarana-sarani-vivarani and Jijndsd-darpana. He lived probably 
in the fifteenth century. 

Srinivasa wrote first his Sdra-darpana which was followed by 
Siddhdnta-cintamani, and Virodha-nirodha. In fact Virodha- 
nirodha was one of his last works, if not the last. In the first chapter 
of this work he deals with the same subject as he did in the Sid- 
dhdnta-cintdmani, and tries to explain the nature of Brahman as the 
material and instrumental cause of the world. In the second chap¬ 
ter he tries to refute the objections against the view that the souls 
as associated with knowledge or rather as having their character 
interpreted as knowledge should be regarded as the means for 
God’s manifestation as the world. The objector says that thought is 
always moving, either expanding or contracting, and as such it can- 
* Unfortunately this Naya-dyu-marti was not available to the present writer. 
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not be the nature of self which is regarded as eternal In the case 
of the Jains (he soul is regarded as contracting and expanding in 
accordance with the body that it occupies, and it tnay rightly be 
objected that in such a conception the soul has to be regarded as 
non-eternal. But in the Visistadvaita conception it is only thought 
that is regarded as expanding or contracting. The expansion or 
contraction of thought means that it conceives grea er or lesser 
things, and this is different from the idea of an entity that grows 
larger or smaller by th^ccretion or dis.sociation of parts. The ex¬ 
pansion or contrac tion of thought is due to one’s karma and as such 
it cannot be regartled as non-eternal. Knowledge in its own nature 
is without parts and all-pervading; its contraction s due to the 
effect of one’s Irad deeds which is often called maya or aiidyad. The 
Visistadvaitins do not regard knowledge as produced through the 
collocations of conditions as the Naiydytkas think, but hey regard 
it as eternal and yet behaving as occasional {agantuka-dharmav- 
attvarn) or as being produced. Earth in its own nature is eternal, 
and remaining eternal in its own nature suffers transformation as a 
jug, etc. In this way the conception of the eternity cf the soul is 
different from the conception of knowledge as eternal, for in the 
case of knowledge, while remaining all-pervasive in itself, it seems 
to suffer transformation by virtue of the hindrances th;t obstruct 
its nature in relation to objects® Universal relationslip is the 
cs.sential nature of knowledge, but this nature may bt obstructed 
by hindrances, in wliich case the sphere of relationship is aarrowed, 
and it is this narrowing and expansive action of knowlerlge which is 
spoken of as transformation of knowledge or as the rise oi cessation 
of knowledge. /V distinction has thus to be made between know¬ 
ledge as process md knowledge as essence. In its nature as essence 
it is the eternal self; in its nature as process, as memory, perception, 
thinking, etc., it is changing. The Jaina objection on this point is 
that in the above view it is unnecessary to admit a speihal quality 
of ajndna as the c ause for this expansion or contraction of thought, 
for it may well he sidmitted that the soul itself undergacs such a 

‘ jiianasya svabhavikam prasaranam aupadhikas tu samkocah, ipddhis tu 
priirlnam karma eva. Viradha-nirodha, pp. 39, 40 (MS.). 

na hi yddriam dtmano nityatvam tadrg jhdnasyii'pi nityatvam alhyapugac- 
chdmah kararui-vyupdra vaiyarthy • prarangdt. kintu tarkika’dy abhimatam 
jhiinasya agantuka-dhannatvarn ni dkarturn drier iva simrupaii. nityatvam 
dgantukd’-vastha’-sravatvarn ca; tena rupena nityatvam tu ghatatva -dy-avastha- 
visista-vesena mrddderiva ispim eva. Ibid. p. 44. 
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transformation through the instrumentality of its deeds. To this the 
reply is that the Vedic texts always declare that the soul is in itself 
unchangeable, and if that is so the change has to be explained 
through the instrumentality of another factor, the ajndna. Know¬ 
ledge is thus to be regarded as the pure essence or nature of the soul 
and not as its dharma or character, and it is this character that is in 
itself universal and yet is observed to undergo change on account 
of obstructions. Thus, the soul in itself is eternal, though when 
looked at in association with its character as knowledge which is 
continually expanding or contracting it may seemingly appear to be 
non-etcrnaT, Thought in itself has no parts and therefore cannot 
itself be regarded as non-eternal. It is nothing but relationship, and 
as such the analogy of change which, in other objects determines 
their non-eternity cannot apply to it. 

Now there are different kinds of Upanisadic texts, from some 
of which it may appear that the soul is eternal, whereas from others 
it may appear that the soul is created. How can this difficulty be 
avoided,^ On this point Srinivasa says that the eternity and un¬ 
created nature of the self is a correct assertion, for the soul as such 
is eternal and has never been created. In its own nature also the 
soul has thought associated with it as it were in a potential form. 
Such an unmanifested thought is non-existent. But knowledge in 
its growing richness of relations is an after-production, and it is 
from this point of view that the soul may be regarded as having 
been created. Even that which is eternal may be regarded as 
created with reference to any of its special characteristics or 
characters®. The whole idea, therefore, is that before the creative 
action of God the souls are only potentially conscious; their real 
conscious activity is only a result of later development in conse¬ 
quence of God’s creative action. 

Again, the Upanisads assert that by the knowledge of Brahman 
everything else is known. Now according to the Saiikarite explana¬ 
tion the whole world is but a magical creation on Brahman which 
alone has real being. Under the circumstances it is impossible that 

' nityd-nitya-vibhdga’-svarupa-dvarakatxta-sva.bhdva-dvurakatvdbhydm vya- 
vasthita iti na kas cid dosah. Virodha-nirodba. MS. 

^ svd-sddhdrana-dharniad)ht 4 ta-jndtia-znsista-v€sena utpattim vadanti sid- 
dhasyd'pi hi vastunah dharmd-ntara-visi^ta^ve^ena sadhyata vrihya-dau drstd. 
Ibid. 

prdk srster jlvdndni niskriyatvo-ktyd ca idam eva dariiiam. Ibid. 
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by the knowledge of Brahman, the real, there would t e the know¬ 
ledge of all illusory and unreal creation, for these t^vo, the reality 
and the appearance, are entirely different and therefore by the 
knowledge of one there cannot be the knowledge of the other. In 
the Visistndvaita view it may be said that when God :s associated 
with his subtle body, the subtle causal nature of the souls and the 
material world, is known the knowledge of God as associated with 
the grosser development of His body as souls and the rvorld is also 
by that means realized'. 

In performing the actions it need not be supp)os2d that the 
eternal soul undergoes any transformation, for the individual soul 
may remain identically unchanged in itself and yet inclergo trans¬ 
formation .so far as the process of its knowledge is concerned. In the 
Visistadvaita view, will and desire are regarded as but modes of 
knowledge and as such the psychological transformations of the 
mind involved in the performance of actions have reference only to 
knowledge'^ It ha.s already btten shown that possibly knowledge in 
its essential form is unchangeable and yet unchangeable so far as its 
nature as process is concerned. Such an activity and pi;rformancc 
of actions belongs naturally to the indiviilual souls, 

I'hc Virodha-nirodha is written in twenty-seven chipters, but 
most of these are devoted to the refutation of objectient raised by 
opponents on questions of theological dogma whi:b have no 
philosophical interest. The.se have therefore been left out in this 
book. 

Rangacarya®. 

A follower of Sankara named llma-Mahesvara wrote a work 
named Virodha-varuthinl in which he proposed to show one 
hundred contradictions in Ramanuja’s hhdsya and othi r cognate 

* sukpna-cid-anf-charJrake brahmani jfmte sthiila-'cid-actochar rckasya tasya 
jnatiam atrd’ hhiniatam. Virodha-nitodha. MS. 

^ iha prayatndder buddhi-viie^a-'rnpatayd kdryn-mtkula^kr d?. iattvasyd*pi 
kurtrtvasya jiidna-visepi-rupatayd tasya s^ulbhdiikntayd tad^a t m\ md jtvasya 
jnnnasya nityalve'pi tat-parindma~visesasya afiityalvdc ca. Ibid. 

^ hl-rdmdnu)a-yoy,i-pdda-kamala-5lhdfui-bhiu‘katn f^ato jlydf so'yam 

ananta-purasa-yuru-simhdsana-dhlh'arah 
irl~rarf>a-siirih srisaile tasya simhdsane slhitah 
Ku-drsti-df vdnta^mdrtandam prtihdsavati sumprnti.** 

H e was thus a disciple of Anantarya of the rtudtllo of the nineto .-inth century. 
At the end of his San-mdr^a-dtpa he sny.s (hat if was written in rt futation of 
Rama Misra’suotk on the subject. KaniaMisra livetl late in the ninec<‘eiilh century 
and wrote Sneha-purti. 
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literature of the school, such as Satadusani, etc., but through illness 
he lost his tongue and could offer criticisms on only twenty-seven 
points^. As a refutation of that work Rahgacarya wrote his 
Ku-drsti-dhvanta-martanda. It also appears that Annayarya’s grand¬ 
son and Srinivasa-tayarya’s son, Srinivasa-diksita, also wrote a work 
called Virodha-varuthim-pramathini as a refutation of Virodha- 
variithini. The first chapter of Ku'drsfi-dhvdnta-martanda is also 
called Virodha-varUthim-pramathini. 

Uma-Mahesvara says that according to the view of Ramanuja 
the manifold world and the individual souls (acit and at) exist in 
an undivided and subtle state in Brahman, the original cause. In 
the state of actualized transformation, as the manifested manifold 
worlds and the experiencing selves, we have thus a change of state, 
and as Brahman holds within Himself as qualifying Him this gross 
transformation of the world He is associated with them. He must, 
therefore, be supposed to have Himself undergone change. But 
again Ramanuja refers to many scriptural texts in which Brahman 
is regarded as unchanging. 

To this the reply is that the mode in which the cit and the acit 
undergo transformation is different from the mode in which the all- 
controlling Brahman produces those changes in them. For this 
reason the causality of Brahman remains unaffected by the changes 
through which the dt and the acit pass. It is this unaffectedness of 
Brahma-causality that has often been described as the changeless¬ 
ness of Brahman. In the Sankara view, the manifested world being 
the transformation of mdya. Brahman cannot on any account be 
regarded as a material cause of it. The Brahman of Sankara being 
only pure consciousness, no instrumental agencies {nimitta- 
kdranatd) can be attributed to it. If Brahman cannot undergo any 
change in any manner and if it always remains absolutely change¬ 
less it can never be regarded as cause. Causality implies power of 
producing change or undergoing change. If both these are im¬ 
possible in Brahman it cannot consistently be regarded as the cause. 
According to the Ramanuja view, however. Brahman is not abso¬ 
lutely changeless; for, as producer of change it also itself undergoes 
a change homogeneous {brahma-samasattdka-vikdra-ngikdrat) with 

* Uma-Mahesvara is said to have written other works also, i.c. Tattva- 
candrikd^ Advaita-kamadhenUj Tapta-mudra-indrdvana, Prasanga-ratiidkara, and 
Rdmdyana- tikd. 
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it. As the change is of a homogeneous nature, it may s lso be re¬ 
garded as unchanged. The Brahman i.s t/ie ultimate upho der of the 
world; though the worldly things have their intermecitte causes, 
in which they may l)e regarded as subsisting, yet since Brahman is 
the ultimate and absolute locus of subsistence all things are said to 
be upheld in it. 

Causation may be defined as unconditional, invariable ante¬ 
cedence {ananyatha-siddha-niyata-piirva-vartita). Brahman is 
certainly the ultimate antecedent entity of all things, and its un¬ 
conditional character is testified by all scriptural texts. The fact that 
it determines the changes in cit and acit and is therefore to be re¬ 
garded as the instrumental agent does not divest it of its right to be 
regarded as the maierial cause; for it alone is the ultinate ante¬ 
cedent substance. Brahman originally holds within itsel::' the cit and 
the acit in their subtle nature as undivided in itself, and later on 
undergoes withiti itself such changes by its own will as to allow the 
transformation c f cit and acit in their gross manifestec; forms. It 
leaves its pristiru homogeneous character and adopts an altered 
state at least with reference to its tnie parts, the cit and the acit, 
which in their subtle state remained undivided in lh:mselves. 
It is this change of Brahman’s nature that is regarded as the 
parindma of Brahman. Since Brahman is thus admittjd to be 
undergoing change of state {parindma), it can consistently be re¬ 
garded as the material cause of the world. The illustration of the 
ocean and the waves is also consistent with such an explanation. 
Just as mud transforms itself into earthen jugs or earthen oots, and 
yet in spite of all its changes into jugs or pots really remains nothing 
but mud, so Brahman also undergoes changes in the form of the 
manifested world with which it can always be regarded as one*^. 
As the jug and the pot are not false, so the world also is not false. 
But the true conception of the world will be to consider it as one 
with Brahman. The upper and the lower parts of a jug may appear 
to be different when they are not regarded as parts of the jug, and 

^ vahu &ydm prajayeye^tya-di-srutibhih srsteh prdn ndma-nipii-’vibhdfid- 
bhuvena ekatvd-vasthdpatmasya suksma-cid-^acid^vinsla-brahmanah p iSi dn-fidma- 
rupa-vibhd}>ena ekatvci-vasthd-prahana-purvakamsthuhi-cid-acid-vaih^tyi-lak^ana- 
vahutvd-pattir-hiprasphuiam pratipddyate; sai\ia hi brahmanaf} panntimo ndma; 
prd^-avasthd-prahdmnd" oasthd-ntara-prdpter eva parindma-sabdd-rth.atvut.. . . 
yuthd sarvam mrd-dravya-viktti-bhutam gh(Ud-di-kdrya-jdtam ko rc na-bhiita- 
mrd-dravyd-hhinnami va ?ia tu dravyd-ntaram tathd braiimapi jagatah abhinnam 
eva. Ku-drsti~dhimnia-mdrtanda, p. 66. 
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in that condition to consider them as two would be false; for they 
attain their meaning only when they are taken as the parts of one 
whole jug. When the Upanisads say that plurality is false, the im¬ 
port of the text is that plurality attains its full meaning only in its 
unified conception as parts of God, the Absolute. 

The Saiikarites do not admit the theory of illusion as one thing 
appearing as another (anyathd-khyati). According to them illusion 
consists in the production of an indefinable illusory object. Such 
an object appears to a person t)nly at a particular moment when he 
commits an error of perception. It cannot be proved that the il¬ 
lusory object was not present at the time of the commission of 
illusory perception. Under the circurn.stances the absence of that 
object at other times cannot prove its falsity; for an object present 
at one time and not present at another cannot indicate its false 
nature. Falsity has then to be defined as relative to the perceiver 
at the time of perception. When the perceiver has knowledge of the 
true object, and knows also that one object is being perceived as 
another object, he is aware of the falsity of his perception. But if 
at the time of perception he has only one kind of knowledge and he 
is not aware of any contradiction, his perception at any time cannot 
be regarded as false. But since the dream experiences are not known 
to be self-contradictory in the same stage, the experience of conch- 
shell-silver is not known to be illusory at the time of the illusion; 
and as the world experience is uncontradicted at the time of our 
waking consciousness, it cannot be regarded as false in the re¬ 
spective stages of experience. The falsehood of the dream experiences 
therefore is only relative to the experience of another stage at another 
time. In such a view of the Sahkarites everything becomes relative, 
and there is no positive certainty regarding the experience of any 
stage. According to the Buddhists and their scriptures, the notion of 
Brahman is also false; and thus, if we consider their experience, the 
notion of Brahman is also relatively true. In such a view we are 
necessarily landed in a state of uncertainty from which there is no 
escaped 

* Rangacarya wrote at least one other work called San-marga-dlpa which, 
being of a ritualistic nature, does not warrant any treatment in this work. 



CHAPTER XXI 

THE NIMBARKA school OF PHILOSOPHY 

Teachers and Pupils of the Nimbarka Scliool. 

NimbArka, Nimbaditya or Niyainananda is said to Jiave been a 
Telugu Brahnun who probably lived in Nimba or I'Hoibapura in 
the Bellary district. It is said in I larivyasadcva’s commentary on 
Dasa-Uokt that his father’s nanie was Jatjannatha and his mother s 
name was Sarasvatl. But it is diHicult to fix his exact date. Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar, in his Vaisnavism, l^awism and Minor Religious 
Systems, thinks th,it he lived shortly after Ramanuja, 't'he argument 
that he adduces is as follows; 1 larivyasadeva is counted in the 
Guru-parampurd \ ist as the thirty-second teacher in succ.ession from 
Nimbarka, arid Bhandarkar (.liscovered a manuscripi containing 
this list which was written in Samvat 1806 or a.d. 1750 when 
Damodara Gosvam'i was living. Allowing fifteen yean; for the life 
of Damodara Gosvami we have a.d. 1765. Now the thirty-third 
successor from Madhva died in a.d, 1876 and Madhva died in 
A.D. 1376. Thus thirty-three successive teachers, on ;he Madhva 
line, occupied 600 years. Applying tlu' .same test tind deducting 
600 years from A.n. 1765, the date of the thirty-third successor, we 
have 1165 as the date of Nimltiirka. 'Phis, therefore, ought to be 
regarded as the date of Nimbarka’s death and it means that he died 
sometime after Ramanuja and might have been his junior con¬ 
temporary. Tshandarkar would thus put roughly eighteen years as 
the pontifical period for each teacher. But Pandit Ki^oradasa says 
that in the lives of teachers written by Pandit Anan aram Deva- 
carya the twelfth teacher from Nimbarka was born in Samvat 
1112 or A.D. >056, and applying the same test of eighteen years for 
each teacher we have a.d. 868 as the date of Nimbarka, in which 
case he is to be credited with having lived long befrre Ramanuja, 
But from the internal examination of the writings of Nimbarka and 
Srinivasa this wanild appear to be hardly credible, j'tgain, in the 
Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Private Liararics of the 
North Western Provinces, Part r, Benares, 1874 (or A .W.P. Cata¬ 
logue, MS. No. 274), Madhva-mukha-mardnna, deposited in the 
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Madan Mohan Library, Benares, is attributed to Nimbarka. This 
manuscript is not procurable on loan and has not been available to 
the present writer. But if the account of the authors of the Cata¬ 
logue is to be believed, Nimbarka is to be placed after Madhva. 
One argument in support of this later date is to be found in the fact 
that Madhava who lived in the fourteenth century did not make 
any reference in his Sarva-darsana-samgraha, to Nimbarka’s 
system, though he referred to all important systems of thought 
known at the time. If Nimbarka had lived before the fourteenth 
century there would have been at least some reference to him in the 
Sarva-darsana-samgraha, or by some of the writers of that time. 
Dr Rajendra Lai Mitra, however, thinks that since Nimbarka refers 
to the schools (sampradaya) of Sri, Brahma and Sanaka, he lived 
later than Ramanuja, Madhva and even Vallabha. While there is no 
positive, definite evidence that Nimbarka lived after Vallabha, yet 
from the long list of teachers of his school it probably would not be 
correct to attribute a very recent date to him. Again, on the as¬ 
sumption that the Madhva-mukha-mardana was really written by 
him as testified in the N.W.P. Catalogue, one would be inclined to 
place him towards the latter quarter of the fourteenth or the be¬ 
ginning of the fifteenth century. Considering the fact that there 
have been up till now about forty-three teachers from the time of 
Nimbarka, this would mean that the pontifical period of each 
teacher was on the average about ten to twelve years, which is not 
improbable. An internal analysis of Nimbarka’s philosophy shows 
its great indebtedness to Ramanuja’s system and even the style of 
Nimbarka’s bhdsya in many places shows that it was modelled upon 
the style of approach adopted by Ramanuja in his bhasya. This is 
an additional corroboration of the fact that Nimbarka must have 
lived after Ramanuja. 

The works attributed to him are as follows: (i) Vedanta- 
parijdta-saurabha. (2) Dasa-sloki. (3) Krsna-stava-raja. (4) Guru- 
parampard. (5) Madhva-mukha-mardana. (6) Vedanta-tattva-bodha. 
(7) Vedanta-siddhanta-pradipa. (8) Sva-dharma-dhva-bodha. (9) Srl- 
krsna-stava. But excepting the first three works all the rest exist in 
MS. most of which are not procurable^. Of these the present writer 

1 Vedanta-tattva-bodha exists in the Oudh Catalogue, 1877, 42 and vm. 24, 
compiled by Pandit Deviprasad. 

Vedanta-siddhanta-pradipa and Sva-dharma-dhva-bodha occur in the Notices 
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could secure only the Sva-dharma-dhva-bodha, whic i is deposited 
with the Bengal Asiatic Society. It is difficult to say whether this work 
was actually written by Nimbarka. In any case it m 1st have been 
considerably manipulated by some later followers of ihe Nimbarka 
school, since it contains several verses interspersed, in which 
Nimbarka is regarded as an avatara and salutations are offered to 
him. He is also spoken of in the third person, and views are 
expressed as being Nimbdrka-matam which could net have come 
from the pen of Nimbarka. The book contains reference to the 
Kevala-bhcda-vadi which mu.st be a reference to he Madhva 
school. It is a curious piece of work, containing \'a'ious topics, 
partly related and partly unrelated, in a very unmethodical style. 
It contains refenmees to the various schools of asceticism and 
religion. 

In the Gutu-parumpara list found in the Har-igin'u-stava-mald 
noted in Sir K. G. Bhandarkar’s Report of the Search for Sanskrit 
Manuscripts ih'S'j-iSSg, we find that Hamsa, the urut3' of Radhii 
and Krsiia, is regarded as the first teacher of the Nimbi rka school. 
His pupil was Kuniara of the form of four vyiihas. Kiiniara’s pupil 
was Narada, the teacher of prema-bhakti in the ^JAeta-yuga. 
Nimbarka was the pupil of Narada and the incarnation of the 
power (sudarsana) of Nai ayana. He is supposed to have introduced 
the worship of Krsiia in Dvapara-yuga. His pupil w.is Srinivasa, 
who is supposed to be the incarnation of the conch-shell of 
Narayana, Srinivasa’s pupil was Visvacarya, whosi pupil was 
Purusottama, w'ho in turn had as his pupil Svarupacarya. These are 
all described as devotees. Svarupacarya’s jiupil was Madliavacarya, 
who had a pupil Balabhadracarya, and his pupil was lAdmacarya 
who is said to have been a great controversialist, who travelled over 
different parts of India defeating people in discussion. Padma- 
carya’s pupil was fiy.imacarya, and his pupil was Gopak carya, Avho 
is described as a great scholar of the Vedas and the Ved inta. He 
had as pupil Krpacarya, who taught Devacarya, who is described 
as a great conlro'/ersialist. Devacarya’s pupil was Sundari Bhatta, 
and Sundara Bharia’s pupil was Padmana fihacarya. His fupil was 
IJpendra Bhatta; the succession of pupils i.s in the following order: 

of Stwskrif Manustrrf^ls, by ]<. L. Mitra, Nos. 282^* and 1216, arti ihe Oi/ru* 
pKirarnpard in tht*- of Mumixcripts in the Prit'Ote Libraries of iht N.W.P., 

i'arts i-x, Allahabad, iSyy-'Sb. 
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Ramacandra Bhatta, Krsna Bhatta, Padmakara Bhatta, Sravana 
Bhatta, Bhuri Bhatta, Madhva Bhatta, Syama Bhatta, Gopala 
Bhatta, Valabhadra Bhatta, Gopinatha Bhatta (who is described 
as a great controversialist), Kcsava,Gahgala Bhatta, KesavaKasmiri, 
Sri Bhatta and Harivyasadeva. Up to Harivyasadeva apparently 
all available lists of teachers agree with one another; but after him 
it seems that the school split into two and we have two different 
lists of teachers. Bhandarkar has fixed the date for Hari¬ 
vyasadeva as the thirty-second teacher after Nimbarka. The date 
of Harivyasadeva and his succe.ssor in one branch line, Damodara 
GosvamI, has been fixed as 1750-1755. After Harivyasadeva we 
have, according to some lists, Parasuramadeva, Harivarnsadeva, 
Narayanadeva, Vrndavanadeva and Govindadcva. According to 
another list we have Svabhuramadeva after Harivyasadeva, and 
after him Karmaharadeva, Mathuradeva, Syamadeva, Sevadeva, 
Naraharideva, Dayaramadeva, Purnadeva, Manisideva, Radha- 
krsnasaranadeva, Harideva and Vrajabhusanasaranadeva who was 
living in 1924 and Santadasa Vavaji who died in 1935. A study of 
the list of teachers gives fairly convincing proof that on the average 
the pontifical period of each teacher was about fourteen years. If 
Harivyasadeva lived in 1750 and Santadasa Vavaji who was the 
thirteenth teacher from Harivyasadeva died in 1935, the thirteen 
teachers occupied a period of 185 years. This would make the 
average pontifical period for each teacher about fourteen years. 
By backward calculation from Harivyasadeva, putting a period 
of fourteen years for each teacher, we have for Nimbarka a 
date which would be roughly about the middle of the fourteenth 
century. 

Nimbarka’s commentary of the Brahma-sutras is called the 
Vedanta-parijata-saurabha as has been already stated. A com¬ 
mentary on it, called the Vedanta-kaustubha, was written by his 
direct disciple Srinivasa. Kesava-kMmIri Bhatta, the disciple of 
Mukunda, wrote a commentary on the Vedanta-kaustubha, called 
the Vedanta-kaustubha-prabha. He also is said to have written a 
commentary on the Bhagavad-gita, called the Tattva-prakdsika, a 
commentary on the tenth skanda of Bhdgavata-purdna called the 
Tattva-prakanka-veda-stuti-tlkd, and a commentary on the Taittriya 
Upanisad called the Taittriya-prakanka. He also wrote a work 
called Krama-dtpikd, which was commented upon by Govinda 
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Bhattacarya^. The Krama-dipika is a work of eight chapters dealing 
mainly with the ritualistic parts of the Nimbarka school of religion. 
This work deals very largely with various kinds of M'lt tras and 
meditations on them. Srinivasa also wrote a work called Laghu- 
stava-raja-stotra m which he praises his own teacher Nimbarka. It 
has been commented upon by Purusottama Prasada, and the com¬ 
mentary is called Guru-bhakti-mandakini. The work Vedanta- 
siddhanta-pradipa attributed to Nimbarka seems to be a spurious 
work so far as can be judged from the colophon of the tvork and 
from the summary of the contents given in R. L. Mitia's Notices 
of Sanskrit Manuscripts (MS. No. 2826). It appears that the book 
is devoted to th(; elucidation of the doctrine of monistic Vedanta 
of the school cf Sankara. Nimbarka’s Dasa-sloki, called also 
Siddhanta-ratna, had at least three commentaries: Vedanta-ratna- 
manjusa, by Purusottama Prasada; Laghu-manjusd, ;he author 
of which is unknown; and a commentary by Hariw/asa muni. 
Purusottama Prasada wrote a work called Veddnta-ratna-manjusd 
as a commentar/ on the Dasa-slokt of Nimbarka, and a.so Guru- 
commentary as already mentioned. He wrote alsoa 
commentary on the Sri-krsna-stava of Nimbarka in twent} chapters 
called ^ruty-anta-snra-druma, and also Stotra-trayi^ The dis¬ 
cussions contained in the commentary arc more or less of the same 
nature as those found in Para-paksa-giri-vajra, whicci has been 
already described in a separate section. I'he polemic: therein is 
mainly directed against Saiikara vedanta. Purusottama also strongly 
criticizes Ramariuja’s view in which the impure cit and acit are 
regarded as part:^ of Brahman possessed of the highest ard noblest 
qualities, and suggests the impossibility of this. According to the 
Nimbarka school thc^ individual selves are different from Brahman. 
Their identity is only in the remote sense inasmuch a:s fie indivi¬ 
dual selves cannot have any separate existence apart fiom God. 
Purusottama also criticizes the dualists, the Madhvas. The dualistic 
texts have as much force as the identity texts, and therefore on the 
strength of the identity texts we have to admit that the 'vorld exists 
in Brahman, and on the strength of the duality texts we have to 

' This Kesava Ka 4 niTrl seems to he a very different pers >n from the 

Kesava Kasmirl who is said to have had a discussion with Caitany i fs described 
in the Caittwya-raritdtnrta. 

* The ^rl-krsnCi'-stm ci had another commentary on it called Sr it -siddhanta^ 
manjarj, the writer of which is unknown. 
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admit that the world is different from Brahman, The real meaning of 
the view that God is the material cause of the world is that though 
everything springs from Him, yet the nature of God remains the 
same in spite of all His productions. The energy of God exists 
in God and though He produces everything by the diverse kinds 
of manifestations of His energies, He remains unchanged in lbs 
SelP. 

Purusottama makes reference to Devacarya’s Siddhantu- 
jahnavi, and therefore lived after him. According to Pandit 
Kisoradasa’s introduction to Sruty-anta-sura-druma, he was born 
in 1623 and was the son of Narayana Sarma. The present writer is 
unable to substantiate this view. According to Pandit Kisoradasa 
he was a pupil of Dharmadevackrya.^ Devacarya wrote a com¬ 
mentary on the Brahma-sutras called the Siddhanta-jdhnavi, on 
which Sundara Bhatta wrote a commentary called the Siddhanta- 
setuka. 

A General Idea of Nimbarka’s Philosophy. 

According to Nimbarka, the inquiry into the nature of Brahman 
can take place only after one has studied the literature that deals 
with the Vedic duties leading to various kinds of beneficial results 
and discovered that they are all vitiated by enjoyment and cannot 
bring about a state of eternal bliss. After such a discovery, and 
after the seeker has learnt in a general manner from the various 
religious texts that the realization of Brahman leads to the un¬ 
changeable, eternal and ever-constant state of bliss, he becomes 
anxious to attain it through the grace of God and approaches his 
teacher with affection and reverence for instruction regarding the 


^ yatha ca bhumes tathd-bhuta^iakti-matya o^adhlndm janma-'mdtrarn tathd 
sarva-kdryo-tpddand-rha^laksand-cintydnnanta-sarva-sakter aksara-padarthdd 
brahmano visvam sambhavatt*ti;yaddsva-svd-bhdtnkd-lpd-dhikasdtisaya^kiktimu- 
dhhyo^ cetanebhyas tat-tac-chaktya-nusdrena sua-sva-kdrya-hhdvd-pattavapi apro- 
cyuta-sva-rupatvam pratyaksa-pramana-siddhatny iarhy acintya-sariid-cintya- 
visvdkhya-'kdryo^tpddand-r/m~sdktimato bhaffavata ukta-rltyd jagad-bhdvd- 
pattavapya-pracyuta-sva-'rupatvmn kim asakyam iti.. . .sakti-vik$epa-sam~ 
haranasya parindma-iabda-vdcyatvd*bhiprdyena kvacit parindmo~ktih. sva-rupa- 
parindmd-bhdvas ca pdrvam eva nirfipitah; saktefi sakti-mato* prthak-siddhatvat. 
{^ruty^anta-sura-drumay pp. 73-74.) 

* Patidit Kisoradasa contradicts himself in his introduction Xo Veddnta-manjum 
and it seems that the dates he gives are of a more or less fanciful character. 
Pandit Kisoradasa further says that Devacarya lived in A.d. 1055. This would 
place Nimbarka prior even to Rtaanuja, which seems very improbable. 
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nature of Brahman. The Brahman is Sri Krsna, who if; omniscient, 
omnipotent, the ultimate cause, and the all-pcrvading Being. Such 
a Being can be realized only through a constant effort tt permeate 
oneself with His nature by means of thought and devation. The 
import of the iirst aphorism of the Brahma-sutra consists in the 
imposition of such a duty on the devotee, namely, ::he constant 
effort at realizing the nature of Brahmanh The pupil listens to the 
instruction of his teacher who has a direct realization of the nature 
of Brahman and whose words arc therefore pregnant wi :h his con¬ 
crete experience. He tries to understand the import and meaning 
of the instruction of his teacher which is technically cadtd sravana. 
This is indeed different from the ordinary accepted rnt aiiing of the 
sravana in the Sankara literature where it is used in tte sense of 
listening to the Llpanisadic texts. The next step is called manana —■ 
the process of organizing one’s thought so as to facilitate a favour¬ 
able mental ap]Moach towards the truths communieited by the 
teacher in order to rouse a growing faith in it. The ih rd step is 
called nididhyasatia —the process of marshalling one’s inner 
psychical procef ses by constatit meditation leading ultimately to a 
permanent cont iction and experiences of the truths iaspired and 
communicated by the teacher. It is the fruitful culminaiion of the 
last process that brings about the realization of the nature of 
Brahman. The study of the nature of the Vedic duties, tjchnically 
called dharma, and their ineflicaev, rouses a desire for the know¬ 
ledge of the nature of Brahman leading to eternal bliss, i^s a means 
to that end the joupd approaches the teacher who has i direct ex¬ 
perience of the nature of Brahman. 'I’he revelation of the nature of 
the Brahman in the pupil is possible through a process o ' spiritual 
communication of which sravana, manana and Jiididhyasa.ta are the 
three momenta. 

According to Nimbarka’s philo.sophy which is a type of 
Bheda-bheda-vaiia, that is, the theory of the Absolute as Unity-in¬ 
difference, Brahman or the Absolute h.as transformed itself into the 
world of matter and spirits. Just as the life-force or prana manifests 
itself into the various conative and cognitive sense-functions, yet 
keeps its own independence, integrity and difference from them, 

^ As the nature of thi:; duty is revealed through the text of the Brahma-sutra^ 
namely, that the Bri hma-hood can be attained only by such a prcctss of nidi- 
dhydsana, it is called the apurva-vidhi. 
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so the Brahman also manifests itself through the numberless spirits 
and matter without losing itself in them. Just as the spider spins 
out of its own self its web and yet remains independent of it, so the 
Brahman also has split itself up into the numberless spirits and 
matter but remains in its fullness and purity. The very existence and 
movement of the spirits and indeed all their operations are said to 
depend upon B rahman ( tad-dyatta-sthiti-purvika) i n the sense that the 
Brahman is both the material and the determining cause of them all’^ 

In the scriptures we hear of dualistic and monistic texts, and 
the only way in which the claims of both these types of texts can be 
reconciled is by coming to a position of compromise that the 
Brahman is at once different from and identical with the world of 
spirits and matter. The nature of Brahman is regarded as such that 
it is at once one with and different from the world of spirits and 
matter, not by any imposition or supposition, but as the specific 
peculiarity of its spiritual nature. It is on this account that this 
Bhedd-bheda doctrine is called the svabhdvika bheda-bheda-vada. In 
the pure dualistic interpretation of the Vedanta the Brahman is to 
be regarded only as the determining cause and as such the claims 
of all texts that speak of the Brahman as the material cause or of the 
ultimate identity of the spirits with the Brahman are to be dis¬ 
regarded. The monistic view of the Vedanta is also untenable, for a 
pure differenceless qualitylcss consciousness as the ultimate reality 
is not amenable to perception, since it is super-sensible, nor to 
inference, since it is devoid of any distinctive marks, nor also to 
scriptural testimony, as no words can signify it. The supposition 
that, just as one’s attention to the moon may be drawn in an in¬ 
direct manner by perceiving the branch of a tree with which the 
moon may be in a line, so the nature of Brahman also may be ex¬ 
pressed by demonstrating other concepts which are more or less 
contiguous or associated with it, is untenable; for in the above 
illustration the moon and the branch of the tree are both sensible 
objects, whereas Brahman is absolutely super-sensible. Again, if 
it is supposed that Brahman is amenable to logical proofs, then also 
this supposition would be false; for all that is amenable to proofs 
or subject to any demonstration is false. Further, if it is not 
amenable to any proof, the Brahman would be chimerical as the 

' Srinivasa’s commentary on Nimbarka’s Vedanta-pSrijala-saurabha on 
Brah 7 na-sutrn, l. i. 1-3. 
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hare’s horn. II it vs held that, Hrahman being self-luminous, no 
proofs are required for its demonstration, then all the scriptural 
texts describing the nature of Brahman would be superfluous. 
Moreover, tbe pure qualityless Brahman being absolutely un¬ 
associated with any kind of impurity has to be regarded as being 
eternally free from any bondage, and thus all scriptural texts giving 
instruction in the methods for the attainment of salvaticn would be 
meaningless, I’i e reply of the Sahkarites, that all duality though 
false has yet an appearance and serves practical purposivs, is un¬ 
tenable; for when the scriptures speak of the destruction of bondage 
they mean that it wa.s a real bondage and its dissolution i,, also a real 
one. Again, an illusion is possible in a locus only when it has some 
Sjiecific as well as scvme general characters, anti the illusion takes 
place only when the object is known in a general mannei without 
any of its specific attributes. But if the Brahman is absolutely 
tpialityless, it is impossible that it shouhl be the locus of any 
illusion. Again, since it is difficidt to explain how the ajiulna should 
have any suppon; or object {asruya or visuya), the illusion itself 
becomes inexplicihle. The Brahman Ibcing of the natu 'e of pure 
knowledge can hardly be supposed to be the support or object of 
ajnana. 'fhe jwa also being itself a product of ajndna :annot be 
regarded as its support. Moreover, since Brahman is of th; nature 
of pure illumination and ajndna is darkness, the former cannot 
legitimately be regarded as the support of the latter, just as the sun 
cannot be regardevl as the supporter of darkness. 

d'he operation that results in the formation of illusion cannot be 
regarded as being due to the agency of ajndna, for ajndna is devoid 
of consciousness and cannot, therefore, be regarded as an agent. 
The agency cannot also be attributed to Brahman because it is pure 
and static. Again, the false appearance of Brahman as dit^e'se un¬ 
desirable phenomena such as a sinner, an atiimal, and the like, is 
inexplicable; for ii' the Brahman is always conscious and inde¬ 
pendent it cannot be ailmitted to allow itself to suffer through the 
undesirable states 'vhith one has to experience in various animal 
lives through rebirth. If the Brahman has no knowledge of such 
experiences, then it is to be regarded as ignorant and its claim to 
self-luminosity fails. Again, if ajndna is regarded as an existent 
entity, there is the change to dualism, and if it is regarded aa non¬ 
existent then it cannot hide the nature of Brahman. Furtlier, if 
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Brahman is self-luminous, how can it be hidden and how can there 
be any illusion about it? If the conch-shell shines forth in its own 
nature, there cannot be any misperception of its nature as a piece 
of silver. Again, if the nature of Brahman is admitted to be hidden 
by ajndna, the question that naturally arises is whether the ajmna 
veils the nature of the Brahman as a whole or in part. The former 
supposition is impossible, for then the world would be absolutely 
blind and dark(jagad-dndhya-prasangdt)t and the latter is impossible, 
for the Brahman is a homogeneous entity and has no eharacters or 
parts. It is admitted by the monists to be absolutely qualityless and 
partless. If it is held that ordinarily only the “bliss” part of the 
Brahman is hidden by ajndna whereas the “being” part remains 
unveiled, then that would mean that Brahman is divisible in parts 
and the falsity of the Brahman would be demonstrable by such in¬ 
ferences as; Brahman is false, because it has parts like the jug 
{brahma mithyd sdmsatvdt, ghaiddivat). 

In reply to tire above objections it may be argued that the oir- 
jections against ajndna are inadmissible, for the ajndna is absolutely 
false knowledge. Just as an owl perceives utter darkness, even in 
bright sunlight, so the intuitive perception “I am ignorant” is 
manifest to all. Anantarama, a follower of the Nimbarka school, 
raises further objections against such a supposition in his Veddnia- 
tattva-bodha. He says that this intuitively felt “I” in “I am 
ignorant” cannot be pure knowledge, for pure knowledge cannot 
be felt as ignorant. It cannot be mere egoism, for then the ex¬ 
perience would be “the egoism is ignorant.” If by “ego” one 
means the pure self, then such a self cannot be experienced before 
emancipation. The ego-entity cannot be something different from 
both pure consciousness and ajndna, for such an entity must doubt¬ 
less be an effect of ajndna which cannot exist before the association 
of the ajndna with Brahman. The reply of the Sankarites that 
ajndna, being merely false imagination, cannot affect the nature of 
the Brahman, the abiding substratum (adhisthdna), is also inad¬ 
missible; for if the ajndna be regarded as false imagination there 
must be someone who imagines it. But such an imagination cannot 
be attributed to either of the two possible entities, Brahman or the 
ajndna] for the former is pure qualityless which cannot therefore 
imagine and the latter is inert and unconscious and therefore de¬ 
void of all imagination. It is also wrong to suppose that Brahman 
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as pure consciousness has no intrinsic opposition to ajnana, for 
there can be no knowledge which is not opposed to ignorance. 
Therefore the Saiikarites are not in a position to demonstrate any 
entity which :hey mean by the intuition “I” in “I arn ignorant.” 

'I’he final conclusion from the Nimbarka point of view therefore 
is that it is inadmissible to accept any ajnana as a wo 'ld-principle 
producing the world-appearance by working in co-operation with 
the Brahman. The ajnana or ignorance is a quality of individual 
beings or selves who are by nature different from Brahman but are 
under its complete domination. They are eternal pans of it, atomic 
in nature, and are of limited powers. Being associated with be¬ 
ginningless chains of karma they are naturally largedy blinded in 
their outlook on knowledge^. 

The fiahkarites affirm that, through habitual failure in dis¬ 
tinguishing between the real nature of the self and ;he not-self, 
mis-perceptiens, misapprehensions and illusions occur. The ob¬ 
jection of Anrntarama against such an explanation is that such a 
failure cannot be attributed either to Brahman or tc ijnana. And 
since all other entities are but later products of illusion, they cannot 
be responsible for producing the illusion^. 

In his conmentary ^aiikara had said that the pur; conscious¬ 
ness was not absolutely undeinonstrable, since it was constantly 
being ref<Tred to by our ego-intuitions. To this the objection that 
naturally arisi;s is that the entity referred to by our ego-intuitions 
cannot be pure consciousness; for then the pure consciousness 
would have the characteristic of an ego- a view which ;s favourable 
to the Nimbarka but absolutely unacceptable to lire Sankarites. 
If it is held to be illusory, then it has to be admitted that the ego- 
intuition appe ars w'hen there is an illusion. But by supposition the 
illusion can onlv occur when there is an ego-intuiticn®. Here is 
then a reasoning m a circle. The defence that reasoriiig in a circle 
can be avoided on the supposition that the illusory imposition is 
beginningless is also unavailing. For the suppositiori that illusions 
as such are beginningless is false, as it is well knowr that illusions 

‘ poran:a-t}na-bhi 7 mo'lpn-sahtis tad-adbinnh mmltanos lid-amsa-hhuto' 
ii/ldi~knrm<'i-(yfiiku-Tii!y(i-vr 1 (i-dh<irma-bhutd-jiiiitiit ilva-ksetK.jna-di-sahda-bhi- 
dhfVAs tat-prnty jyd-.'raya iti. Veddutu-tottva-hodha, p. 12. 

- Ihid. p. i.T 

^ adhyastaftre tn adhydse sati hhdsamdnatvam, tasniin sal? s j ity anyonyd^ 
sruya-dosah. Ibid. p. 14. 
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are possible only through the operation of the subconscious im¬ 
pressions of previous valid cognitions^. Again, the reflection of the 
pure consciousness in the ajndna is impossible, for reflections can 
take place only between two entities which have the same order of 
existence. From other considerations also the illusion has to be 
regarded as illegitimate. Illusions take place as the result of certain 
physical conditions such as contact, defect of the organs of per¬ 
ception, the operation of the subconscious impressions, etc. These 
conditions are all absent in the supposed case of the illusion in¬ 
volved in the ego-intuition. 

The Saiikarites described mdyd as indefinable. By “ indefinable ’ ’ 
they mean something that appears in perception but is ultimately 
contradicted. The Saiikarites define falsehood or non-existence as 
that which is liable to contradiction. The phenomena of mdyd 
appear in experience and are therefore regarded as existent. They 
are liable to contradiction and are therefore regarded as non¬ 
existent. It is this unity of existence and non-existence in mdyd that 
constitutes its indefinability. To this Anantarama’s objection is that 
contradiction does not imply non-existence. As a particular object, 
say a jug, may be destroyed by the stroke of a club, so one know¬ 
ledge can destroy another. The destruction of the jug by the stroke 
of the club does not involve the supposition that the jug was non¬ 
existent. So the contradiction of the prior knowledge by a later one 
does not involve the non-existence or falsity of the former. All 
cognitions are true in themselves, though some of them may 
destroy another. This is what the Nimbarkists mean by the 
sat-khydti of knowledge. The theory of saUkhydti with them means 
that all knowledge (khydti) is produced by some existent objects, 
whichare to be regarded as its cause (sad-dhetukd khydti, sat-khydti). 
According to such a view, therefore, the illusory knowledge must 
have its basic cause in some existent object. It is wrong also to 
suppose that false or non-existent objects can produce effects on 
the analogy that the illusory cobra may produce fear and even 
death. For here it is not the illusory cobra that produces fear but 
the memory of a true snake. It is wrong therefore to suppose that 
the illusory world-appearance may be the cause of our bondage. 

Since illusions are not possible, it is idle to suppose that all our 

^ adhyaso nd*nddih, purva^pramd-hita^samskdra-janyatvdt. Veddntu-tattva^ 
bodha, p. 14. 
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perceptual, inferential, and other kinds of cognitions are sroduced 
as associated with an ego through sheer illusion. Right knowledge 
is to be regarded as a characteristic quality of the self and the pro¬ 
duction of knowledge does not need the intervention of a vrtti. The 
ajnana which prevents the flashing in of knowledge is o jr karma 
which is in accumulation from begitmingle.ss time. ThrDugh the 
operation of the sense-organs our selves expand outside us and are 
tilled with the cognition of the sense-objects. It is for this reason 
that when the sense-organs are not in operation the se ise-objects 
do not appear in cognition, as in the state of sleep. The self is thus 
a real knower (jnatd) and a real agent (karta), and its expe iences as 
a knower and as an agent should on no account be regarded as the 
result of a proce.ss of illusion^. 

The self is of the nature of pure consciousness, but it should 
yet be regarded as the real knower. The objection that what is 
knowledge cannc>t bt^have in a different aspect as a knotvt r, just as 
water cannot be mixed with water and yet remain distinct from it, 
is regarded by the Nimbarkists as invalid. As an illustration 
vindicating the Nimbarka position, Purusottama, in his Vedanta- 
ratna-manjusd, refers to the case of the sun which is both light 
and that from which light emanates. Even when a drop of water 
is mixed with another drop the distinction of the drops, both 
quantitative and qualitative, remains, though it may rot be so 
apprehended. The mere non-apprehension of difference is no proof 
that the two drops have merged into identity. On the otier hand, 
since the second drop has its parts distinct from the first one it must 
be regarded as having a separate existence, even when the two drops 
are mixed. The character as knower must be attributed tC' the self; 
for the other scheme proposed by the fiaiikarites, that the character 
as knower is due to the reflection of the pure consciousniss in the 
vrtti, is inefficacious. The sun that is reflected in water as an image 
cannot be regarded as a glowing orb by itself. Moreove ■, reflection 
can only take place between two visible objects; ntather pure 
consciousness nor the antahkarana-vrtti can be regarded as visible 
objects justifying the assumption of reflection. 

The ego-intuition refers directly to the self and there is no 
illusion about it. Th<; ego-intuition thus appears to be a continuous 
revelation of the nature of the self. After deep dreamless sleep one 

' Vedanta-tatWa-bodha, p. 20. 
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says “I slept so well that 1 did not know even myself.” But this 
should not be interpreted as the absence of the ego-intuition or the 
revelation of the self. The experience “1 did not know myself” 
refers to the absence of the intuition of the body and the mental 
psychosis, but it does not indicate that the self-conscious self had 
ever ceased to shine by itself. The negation involved in the denial 
of the perception of one’s self during dreamless sleep refers to the 
negation of certain associations (say, of the body, etc.) with which 
the ego ordinarily links itself. Similar experience of negation can 
also be illustrated in such expressions as “ I was not so long in the 
room,” “I did not live at that time,” etc., where negations refer to 
the associations of the ego and not to the ego. The self is not only 
to be regarded as expressed in the ego-intuition, but it is also to be 
regarded as distinct from the knowledge it has. The perception of 
the self continues not only in the state of dreamless sleep but also 
in the state of emancipation, and even God in His absolute freedom 
is conscious of Himself in His super-ego intuition. He is also all- 
Merciful, the supreme Instructor, and the presiding deity of all our 
understanding. Like individual selves God is also the agent, the 
creator of the universe. If the Brahman were not an agent by 
nature, then He could not have been the creator of the universe, 
even with the association of the maya conditions. Unlike Brahman 
the activity of the individual souls has to depend upon the operation 
of the conative organs for its manifestation. The self also really ex¬ 
periences the feelings of pleasure and pain. The existence and 
agency of the human souls, however, ultimately depend on the will 
of God. Yet there is no reason to suppose that God is partial or 
cruel because He makes some suffer and others enjoy; for He is like 
the grand master and Lord who directs different men differently 
and awards suffering and enjoyment according to their individual 
deserts. The whole idea is that though God awards suffering and 
enjoyment to individuals and directs their actions according to their 
deserts. He is not ultimately bound by the law of karma, and may 
by His grace at any time free them from their bondage. The law of 
karma is a mechanical law and God as the superintendent decides 
each individual case. He is thus the dispenser of the laws of karma 
but is not bound by it^. The human souls are a part of the 

* na vayarn brahma-niyanirtvasya karma-sapeksattvam hrumah, kintu 
puttyd-di-karma-kdrayitrtve tat-phala-ddtrtve ca. Vedanta-ratna-manjusa, p. 14 . 
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nature of God and as such are dependent on Him for their essence, 
existence, and activities {tad-ayatta-svarupa-sthiti-purvikah \. God 
being the ultimate truth, both the human sovds and ir.a iimate 
nature attain their essence and existence by virtue of the fact that 
they are parts of Him and participate in His nature. They are there¬ 
fore entirely dependent on Him for their existence and a 1 their 
operations. 

The individual souls are infinite in number and atomic in size. 
Rut though atomic in size they can at the .same time cognize the 
various sensations in various parts of the body through all-pei vading 
knowledge which exists in them as their attribute. Though atomic 
and partless in their nature, they are completely pervaded by God 
through His all-pervading nature. The atomic souls are asf ociated 
with the beginningless girdle of karma which is the cause of the 
body, and are yet through the grace of God finally emarcipated 
when their doubts are dissolved by listening to the instructions of 
the sdstras from the teachers, and by entering into a deep meditation 
regarding the true essence of God by which they are ul :imately 
merged in Him. God is absolutely free in extending His mercy and 
grace. But it so happens that He actually extends them to those 
who deserve them by their good deeds and devotion. Go l in His 
transcendence is beyond His three natures as .souls, the world and 
even as God. In this His pure and transcendent natuie He is 
absolutely unaffected by any changes, and He is the unity of pure 
being, bliss and consciousness. In His nature as God He realizes 
His own infinite joy through the infinite .souls which are out con¬ 
stituent parts of Him. The experiences of individuals an; therefore 
contained in Him as constituents of Him because it is by His own 
iksana or self-perceiving activity that the experiences of the indi¬ 
vidual selves can be accounted for. 'I'he existence and the process 
of all human experience are therefore contained and controlled by 
Him. I'he individual selves are thus in one sense different from 
Him and in another sense but constituent parts of Him. In Bhas- 
kara’s philosophy the emphasis was on the aspect of unity, since 
the differences were due to conditions (upadht). Buc though 
Nimbarka’s system is to be counted as a type of BhAa-bheda 
or Dvaita-dvaita theory, the emphasis here is not merely on the part 
of the unity but on the difference as well. As a part cannot be 
different from the whole, so the individual souls can rnwer be dif- 
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ferent from God. But, in the state of bondage the individuals are 
apt to forget their aspects of unity with God and feel themselves 
independent in all their actions and experiences. When by absolute 
self-abnegation springing from love the individual feels himself to 
be absolutely controlled and regulated by God and realizes himself 
to l^e a constituent of Him, he loses all his interests in his actions 
and is not affected by them. The ultimate ideal, therefore, is to 
realize the relation with God, to abnegate all actions, desires and 
motives, and to feel oneself as a constituent of Him. Such a being 
never again comes within the grasp of mundane bondage and lives 
in eternal bliss in his devotional contemplation of God. The de¬ 
votee in the .state of his emancipation feels himself to be one with 
God and abides in Him as a part of His energy (tat~tddatmyd-nubha- 
va-puTvakam visvarupe bhagavati tac-chaktyd-tmand avasthdnamf. 
Thus, even in the state of emancipation, there is a difference be¬ 
tween the emancipated beings and God, though in this state they 
are filled with the utmost bliss. With the true realization of the 
nature of God and one’s relation with Him, all the three kinds of 
karma (sancita, kriyamdna and drabdha) are destroyed®. Avidya in 
this system means ignorance of one’s true nature and relationship 
with God which is the cause of his karma and his association with 
the body, senses and the subtle matter®. 'Fhe prarabdha karma, or 
the karma which is in a state of fructification, may persist through 
the present life or through other lives if necessary, for until their 
fruits are reaped the bodiless emancipation cannot be attained^. 
Sainthood consists in the devotional state consisting of a continual 
and unflinching meditation on the nature of God {dhyana-paripdkena 
dhruva-smrti-para-hhakty-dkhya-jndnd-dhigame). Such a saint be¬ 
comes free from the tainting influence of all deeds committed and 
collected before and all good or bad actions that may be performed 
later on {tatra uttara-bhdvinah kriyamdnasya pdpasya dslesah 
tat-prdg-bhiitasyasancitasyatasyandsah. Veddnta-kaustubha-prabhd, 
tv. I. 13). The regular caste duties and the duties of the various 
stages of life help the rise of wisdom and ought therefore always to 
be performed, even when the wisdom has arisen; for the flame of 

‘ Para-paksa-giri-vajra, p. 591. 

’ Ihid. p. 59S. “ Ibid. 

* vidmo vidyd-mahatmydt sandta-kriyamdnayor dslesa-vindsau, prtirabdhasya 
lu karniano bhogena vinusah, tatra prdrahdhasya etac chartrena itara-iarlrair vii 
bhuktid vinaian-mokja iti samkfepnh. Ibid, p, 583. 
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this light has always to be kept hunting (tasmat vidyc-dayaya svd- 
srama-karmd-gnihotrd-di-rupam grhasthena, tapo-japd- dini karmdni 
urdhva-retobhir anustheydni iti siddham). But the cor g omeration of 
deeds which has started fructifying must fructify and :he results of 
such deeds have to be reaped by thesaint cither in one li h or in many 
lives as the case may be. 'rhe realization of Brahman consists in the 
unflinching meditation on the nature of God and the tarticipation 
in Him a.s His constituent which is the same thing as the establish¬ 
ment of a continuous devotional relationship with Him. This is in¬ 
dependent of the ontological fusion and return in Him which may 
happen as a result of the complete destruction of the fructifying 
deeds (prarahdha karma) through their experiences in the life of the 
saint (mdya-yom-sarira) or in other lives that may fell aw. A saint, 
after the exhaustion of his fructifying tieeds, leaves his gross body 
through the iusumna nerve in his subtle body, and gaing beyond 
the material regions (prakrta-mandala) reaches the borler region— 
the river virajd —between the material regions and the universe of 
Visnu^. Here he leaves aside his subtle body in the euareme being 
and enters into the transcendent essence of God {Vedanta- 
kaustuhha-prahhd, iv. 2. 15). d’he emancipated beings thus exist in 
God as Flis distinct energies and may again be employed by Him 
for His own purposes. Such emancipated beings, however, are 
never sent down by God for carrying on an eart ily existence, 
'bhough the emancipated beings become one with God, they have 
no control ove r the affairs of the world, which are ma itged entirely 
by God Him.selP. 

d’hough it is through the will of God that we eriioy the dream 
experiences and though He remains the controller and abides in us 
through all stages of our experiences, yet He is never tainted by the 
imperfections of our experiental existence {Vedanta-koustubha and 
its commentary Prahha, ill, 2. ii). The objects of our experiences 
are not in themselves pleasurable or painful, but God makes them 
so to us in accordance with the reward and punishment due to us 
according to our good or bad deeds. In themselves the objects are 

‘ para-loka-gamwte tiehad ulsarpiina-smnaye i-Da vidufah put,ya-pdpe nita- 
vaksam ksivate,. . .vtdya hi sva-samarthydd eva sva-phala-bhutc:-trahma-prapti~ 
pratipadandva, enain deva-ydnena pathsI’amayitiim 5 iiksma-sa>lr,im sthapayati. 
VedSnta-kaustubtia-piahha, in. 3. 27. 

’ muktatya lu para-brahma-sadharmye’pi nikhila-cetana-citana-patitva- 
tan-myantrtva-tad-vidharakatva-sarva-gataO>S-dy-asambhavSt ji igad-vyapara - 
varjam nisvaryam. Ibid. iv. 4, zo. 
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but indifferent entities and are neither pleasurable nor painful 
[Vedanta-kaustubha-prabha, iii. 2. 12). The relation of God and 
the world is like that of a snake and its coiled existence. The coiled 
(kundala) condition of a snake is neither different from it nor 
absolutely identical with it. So God’s relation with the individuals 
also is like that of a lamp and its light (prabha-tadvator iva) or like 
the sun and the illumination (prakdsa). God remains unchanged in 
Himself and only undergoes transformation through His energies as 
conscious (cic-chakti) and unconscious {acic-chaktiy. As the indivi¬ 
duals cannot have any existence apart from Brahman, so the material 
world also cannot have any existence apart from him. It is in this 
sense that the material world is a part or constituent of God and is 
regarded as being one with God. But as the nature of the material 
world is different from the nature of God, it is regarded as different 
from Him*“. 

The Vedic duties of caste and stages of life are to be performed 
for the production of the desire of wisdom but once the 

true wisdom is produced there is no further need of the per¬ 
formance of the duties {Ibid. in. 4. 9). The wise man is never 
affected by the deeds that he performs. But though ordinarily the 
performance of the duties is helpful to the attainment of wisdom, 
this is not indispensable, and there are many who achieve wisdom 
without going through the customary path of caste duties and the 
duties attached to stages of life. 


Controversy with the Monists by Madhava Mukunda. 

{a) The Main Thesis and the Ultimate End in Advaita 
Vedanta are Untenable. 

Madhava Mukunda, supposed to be a native of the village of 
Arunaghati, Bengal, wrote a work called Para-paksa-giri-vajra or 
Harda-sahcaya, in which he tried to show from various points of 

1 ananta-guna-iaklimato brahmanalt parindmi-svahhava-cic~chakteh sthilld- 
vasthdyam satyam tad-antarn-tmatvena tatra’iiasthdne'pi parinamasyn sakti- 
gatatz^dt st>arupe parindmd-hhdz’dt kimdaln-drstdnto na dosd-vahah aprthak- 
siddhatvena abhedepi bheda-jndpdna-rthah. Veddnlti-kaustubha-prabhd. ni. 2. 2Q, 
“ jJziavat prthak-sthity-anarha-viscsanatvena acid-vasluno brahmd-msat'varn 
vUifta-vastti-eka-desatvena abheda-vyavahdro mukhyah ziisesana-visefyayoh sva- 
Tupa-svabhdva-bhedena ca bheda-vyuvahdro mukhyah. Ibid. iii. z. 30. 
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view the futility of the monistic interpretation of Vedanta by 
Sankara and his followers. 

He says that the Sahkarites are interested in den onstrating the 
identity of tlie individuals with Bra.h.ma.n(jwa-brahmcii-kya) and this 
forms the principal subject-matter of all their discussions. I’his 
identity may be illusory or not. In the former case duality or 
plurality would be real, and in the latter case, i.e. if identity be real, 
then the duality presupposed in the identification must also be 
real'. It is noi the case of the single point of an identity that 
Sankarites are interested in, laut in the demonstration of an 
identification of the individuals with brahman. The demonstration 
of identity necessarily implies the reality of the negation of the 
duality. If such a negation is false, the identificatio i must also be 
false, for it is on the reality of the negation that tnt reality of the 
identification depends. If the negation of duality he real, then the 
duality must also be real in some sense and the identification can 
imply the reality of the negation only in some particular aspect. 

The objections levelled by the Sankarites against the admission 
of “duality ’ or “difference” as a category are, fi'stly, that the 
category of difference {hheda) being by nature a relation involves 
two poles and hence it cannot be identical in nature with its locus 
in which it is supposed to subsist (hhedasya na adhikarana-svaru- 
patvam). Secondly, that if “dilFerence” is different in nature from 
its locus, the n a second grade of “difference” has to be introduced 
and this would imply another grade of difference ind so on ad 
infinitum. Thus we have a vicious infinite. To the f rst objection, 
the reply is that “difference” is not relational’in na;ure with this 
or that indh idual locus, but with the concept of the locus as such 
{hhutalatva-dina nirapeksatve'pi adhikarandtmakaPnena sdpeksatve 
ksaterabhdvdt)'^. The charge of vicious infinite by the introduction of 
differences of differences is invalid, for all differences are identical 
in nature with their locus. iSo in the case of a series ol differences the 
nature of each difference becomes well defined and the viciousness 
of the infinite series vanishes. In the instance “there is a jug on the 
ground” the nature of the difference of the jug is jugiress, whereas 
in the case of the difference of the difference, the second order of 

^ dvitiye aihya-pratiyogika-bhedasya pdramarthikatva-pras ingat. Para-pak^a- 
giri-xmjra, p. i2. 

^ Ibid. p. 14 • 
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difference has a separate specification as a special order of dif- 
ferenceness. Moreover, since difference reveals only the particular 
modes of the objects, these difficulties cannot arise. In perceiving 
difference we do not perceive difference as an entity different from 
the two objects between which it is supposed to subsist^. One 
might equally well find such a fault of mutual dependence on the 
identification of Brahman with jiva, since it depends upon the 
identification of the jiva with the Brahman. 

A further discussion of the subject shows that there cannot be 
any objections against “differences” on the score of their being 
produced, for they merely subsist and are not produced; or on the 
possibility of their being known, for if differences were never per¬ 
ceived the Saiikarites would not have been so anxious to remove 
the so-called illusions or mis-perception of differences, or to mis¬ 
spend their energies in trying to demonstrate that Brahman was 
different from all that was false, material and the like; and the saint 
also would not be able to distinguish between what was eternal and 
transitory. Again, it is held that there is a knowledge which contra¬ 
dicts the notion of difference. But if this knowledge itself involves 
difference it cannot contradict it. Whatever may signify anything 
must do so by restricting its signification to it, and all such re¬ 
striction involves difference. Even the comprehension that demon¬ 
strates the illusoriness of “difference” (e.g. this is not difference, 
or there is no difference here, etc.) proves the existence of “dif¬ 
ference.” Moreover, a question may be raised as to whether the 
notion that contradicts difference is itself comprehended as dif¬ 
ferent from difference or not. In the former case the validity of the 
notion leaves “difference” unmolested and in the second case, 
i.e. if it is not comprehended as different from “difference,” it be¬ 
comes identical w'ith it and cannot contradict it. 

If it is contended that in the above procedure an attempt has 
been made to establish the category of difference only in indirect 
manner and that nothing has been directly said in explanation of 
the concept of difference, the reply is that those who have sought 
to explain the concept of unity have fared no better. If it is urged 
that if ultimately the absolute unity or identity is not accepted then 

^ nd''py anyonyd-iroyah hheda-pratyakse pratiyogitd-vacckedaka-stamhhalvd^ 
di-prakdraka--jndnasyai* 7 ’a hetutvut na tdvad bheda-prntyakse bheda-sraydd 
bhinnatvemi pratiyogi-jiidnam hetuh. Fara-paksa-giri~vujra, pp. 14, 15. 
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that would lead uf. to nihilism, then it may also be urged \dth the 
same force that, differences being but modes of the objects them¬ 
selves, a denial of difference would mean the denial of the objects, 
and this would also land us in nihilism. It must, howevei, be noted 
that though difference is but a mode of the objects which differ, yet 
the terms of reference by which difference becomes intellig ible (the 
table is different from the chair: here the difference of the table is 
hut its mode, though it becomes intelligible by its difference from 
the chair) are by no means constituents of the objects in ivhich the 
difference exists as their mode. The Sahkarites believe n the re¬ 
futation of dualism, as by such a refutation the unity is established. 
'I'he thesis of unity is thus though, on the one hand dependent upon 
such refutation and yet on the other hand identical with it because 
all such refutations are believed to be imaginary. In the same manner 
it may be urged that the demonstration of difference involves with 
it a reference to other terms, but is yet identical in nature with the 
object of which it is a mode; the reference to the terms is necessary 
only for purposes of comprehension. 

It must, however, bo noted that since difference is out a mode 
of the object the comprehension of the latter nccessai ilyr means the 
comprehension of all differences existing in it. An object may be 
known in a partic ular manner, yet it may remain imhnown in its 
differential aspects, just as the monists hold that pure consciousness 
is always flashing forth but yet its aspect as the unity of all things 
may remain unknown. In comprehending a difference between any 
two objects, no logical priority which could have led to a vicious 
circle is demande d. But the two are together taken in c onsciousness 
and the appiehension of the one is felt as its distinc :ion from the 
other. I'he same sort of distinction has to be adduced by the 
monists also in explaining the comprehension of the identity of the 
individual souls with the Brahman, otherwise in their case too there 
would have been the charge of a vicious circle. For when one says 
“these two are not different,” their duality and difference depend 
upon a comprehension of their difference which, while present, 
prevents their identity from being established. If it s held that the 
duality is imaginary whereas the identity is real, theri the two being 
of a different order of existence the contradiction uf the one cannot 
lead to the affirmation of the other, d'he apology taat in compre¬ 
hending identity no two-term reference is neede<l is futile, for an 
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identity is comprehended only as the negation of the two-term 
duality. 

Thus, from the above considerations, the main thesis of the 
Sahkarites, that all things are identical with Brahman, falls to the 
ground. 

According to Nimbarka the ideal of emancipation is participa¬ 
tion in God’s nature {tad-hhava-patti). This is the ultimate entl and 
summurn bonum of life (prayojana). According to the Sahkarites 
emancipation consists in the ultimate oneness or identity existing 
between individual souls and Brahman. The Brahman in reality is 
one with the individual souls, and the apparent difference noticed 
in our ordinary practical life is due to misconception and ignorance, 
which impose upon us a false notion of duality. Madhava Mukunda 
urges that in such a view, since the individual souls are already one 
with Brahman, they have nothing to strive for. There is thus really 
no actual end (proyojana) as the goal of our strivings. Madhava 
Mukunda, in attempting to emphasize the futility of the Saiikarite 
position, says that, if the ultimate consciousness be regarded as one, 
then it would be speckled with the various experiences of indi¬ 
viduals. It cannot be held to be appearing as different in accordance 
with the variety of conditions through which it appears, for in our 
experiences we find that though through our various cognitive 
organs we have various experiences they are also emphasized as 
belonging to one being. Variability of conditions does not neces¬ 
sarily imply a variety of the units of experience of individual beings, 
as is maintained by the Sahkarites. The pure and ubiquitous dif¬ 
ferenceless consciousness {nirvisesa-caitanya) cannot also be re¬ 
garded as capable of being identified as one with the plurality of 
minds (antahkarana). Again, it is admitted by the Saiikarites that 
in dreamless sleep the mind is dissolved. If that were so and if pure 
consciousness is regarded as being capable of manifesting itself 
through false identification with minds, there would be no ex¬ 
planation of the continuity of consciousness from day to day in the 
form of memory. It cannot be urged that such a continuity is 
maintained by the fact that minds exist in a state of potency 
(samskard-tmand’ vasthitasya) in the deep dreamless sleep; for the 
mind in a potent state cannot be regarded as carrying impressions 
and memories, since in that case there would be memories even in 
dreamless sleep. 
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Further, if the experiences are supposed to belong to the states 
of ignorance, then emancipation, which refers only to pure con¬ 
sciousness, would refer to an entity different from that which was 
suffering from bondage. On the other hand, if the experiences be¬ 
long to pure consciousness, then emancipation will be associated 
with diverse contradictory experiences at the sami time according 
to the diversity of experiences. 

The Sahkarites may urge that the conditions which bring about 
the experiences are associated with pure consciousness and hence 
in an indirect manner there is a continuity of the iieing that ex¬ 
periences and attains salvation. To this the reply is that the ex¬ 
periencing of sorrow is a sufficient de^scription of tie conditions. 
That being so, where the experiencing of sorrow £ oes not exist, 
the conditions, of which it is a sufficient descript o 1, also do not 
exist. Thus, the discontinuity of the entities which suffer bondage 
and attain emancipation remains the same. 

Again, since it is held that the conditions subsist in the pure 
consciousness, it may well be asked whether emancipation means 
the dissolution of one condition or many conditions. In the former 
case we should have emancipation always, for one or other of the 
conditions is being dissolved every moment, and in che latter case 
we might not have any emancipation at all, for all the conditions 
determining the experiences of infinite individuals can never be 
dissolved. 

It may also be asked whether the conditions are associated with 
the pure consciousness in part or in whole. In the fi 'st alternative 
there would be a vicious infinite and in the second the differentia¬ 
tion of the pure consciousness in various units ^TOuld be in¬ 
admissible. 

Moreover, it may be asked whether conditions sre associated 
with pure consciousness conditionally or unconditio rally. In the 
former alternative there would be a vicious infinite and in the second 
case there would be no chance of emancipation. 1 he theory of re¬ 
flection cannot also explain the situation, for reflectioi is admitted 
only when the reflected image has the same order ol existence as 
the object. 'ITe avidya has a different order of tx stence from 
Brahman, and thus reflection of Brahman in avidya cannot be 
justified. Again, in reflection that which is reflected and that in 
which the reflection takes place must be in two different places. 
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whereas in the case of avidya and Brahman the former is supposed 
to have Brahman as its support. The conditions (upadhi) cannot 
occupy a part of Brahman, for Brahman has no parts ; nor can they 
occupy the whole of it, for in that case there will be no reflection. 

In the Nimbarka system both the monistic and the dualistic 
texts have their full scope, the dualistic texts in demonstrating the 
difference that exists between souls and God, and the monistic 
texts showing the final goal in which the individuals realize them- 
selves as constituents of Him and as such one with Him. But in the 
Sankara system, where no duality is admitted, everything is self- 
realized, there is nothing to be attained and even the process of 
instruction of the disciple by the preceptor is unavailable, as they 
are all but adumbrations of ignorance. 

(b) Refutation of the Sankara Theory of 
Illusion in its various Aspects. 

The Sahkarite doctrine of illusion involves a supposition that 
the basis of illusion {adhisthana) is imperfectly or partly known. 
The illusion consists in the imposition of certain appearances upon 
the unknown part. The stump of a tree is perceived in part as an 
elongated thing but not in the other part as the stump of a tree, and 
it is in reference to this part that the mis-attribution of an illusory 
appearance, e.g. a man, is possible by virtue of which the elongated 
part is perceived as man. But Brahman is partless and no division 
of its part is conceivable. It must therefore be wholly known or 
wholly unknown, and hence there can be no illusion regarding it. 
Again, illusion implies that an illusory appearance has to be imposed 
upon an object. But the avidya, which is beginningless, cannot 
itself be supposed to be an illusory appearance. Following the 
analogy of beginninglessness Brahman may be regarded as illusory. 
'^I'he reply that Brahman being the basis cannot be illusory is 
meaningless; for though the basis is regarded as the ground of the 
imposition, there is no necessary implication that the basis must 
also be true. The objection that the basis has an independent reality 
because it is the basis associated with ignorance which can become 
the datum of illusion is futile; because the basis may also be an 
unreal one in a serial process where at each stage it is associated 
with ignorance. In such a view it is not the pure Brahman which 
becomes the basis but the illusory Brahman which is associated with 
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ignorance. Moreover, if the avidya and its modificitions were 
absolutely non-e.vistent they could not be the subject af imposition. 
What really exists somewhere may be imposed elsewhere, but not 
that whiclt does not exist at all. The pure chimericals like the hare's 
horn can never he the subjects of imposition, for that which is 
absolutely non-existent cannot appear at all. 

Again, illusions are supposed to happen through the operation 
of impressions (saniskara), but in the beginningless t osmic illusion 
the impressions must also be beginningless and co-£xistent with 
the basis (adhisthana) and therefore real. The impressions must 
exist prior to the illusion and as such they cannot themselves be 
illusory, and if they are not illusory they must be real. Again, the 
impressions cannot belong to Brahman, for then i'; could not be 
qualityless and pure; they cannot belong to indiviJiial .souls, for 
these are produced as a result of illu.sory impositions which are 
again the products of the operation of impressions. Further, 
similarity plays an important part in all illusions, bu : Brahman as 
the ground or l)asis which is absolutely pure and qjalityless has 
no similarity with anything. There cannot also be any imagintiry 
similarity intpo.<'ed upon the qualityless Brahman, for such an 
imaginary imposition presupposes a prior illusior. Again, all 
illusions are seen to have a beginning, whereas entnies that are not 
illusory, sucli as the individual souls, are found to be beginningless. 
It is also erroneous to hold that the ego-substratum behaves as the 
basis of the illu.sion, for it is itself a product of the illu.sion. 

Furthermore, the supposition that the world-appearance is a 
cosmic illusion which is related to pure consciousness in an illusory 
relation {adJiydsika-sambandha) is unwarrantable. But the l 5 ah- 
karites admit that the relation between the external world and the 
knower is brought about by the operation of the mind in modifica¬ 
tion, called vrttl. Moreover, if the pure consciousness be admitted 
to be right knowledge or prama, then its object or t'lPt which shines 
with it must also be right knowledge and as such it cannot be the 
basis of false knowledge. If the pure consciousness be false know¬ 
ledge, it carmot obviously be the basis of false knowledge. The mere 
fact that some of the known relations, such as contact, inseparable 
inherence, do not hold between the object of knowledge and know¬ 
ledge tioes not prove that their relation must be an i lusory one, for 
other kinds of relations may subsist between them Knowledge-and- 
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the-known may itself be regarded as a unique kind of relation. 
It is also wrong to suppose that all relations are false because they 
are constituents of the false universe, for the universe is supposed 
to be false because the relations are false, and hence there would be 
a vicious infinite. Again, the objection that, if relations are ad¬ 
mitted to establish connection between two relata, then further 
relations may be necessary to relate the relation to relata and that 
this would lead to a vicious infinite, and also that, if relations are 
identical in essence with the relata, then relations become useless, 
is futile. The same objections would be admissible in the case of 
illusory relations. If it is held that, since all relations are illusory, 
the above strictures do not apply, then it may be pointed out that if 
the order of the relations be subversed, then, instead of conceiving 
the jug to be a product of mayd, maya may be taken as a product of 
the jug. Thus, not only the Sahkarites but even the Buddhists have 
to admit the orderly character of relations. In the Nimbarka view 
all relations are regarded as true, being the different modes of the 
manifestation of the energy of God. Even if the relations be 
denied, then the nature of Brahman cannot be described as this 
or that. 

(c) Refutation of the Sankarite View of Ajnana. 

Ajhana is defined as a beginningless positive entity which is 
destructible by knowledge {anadi-bhavatve sati jnana-nivartyatvam). 
The definition is unavailing as it does not apply to ignorance that 
hides an ordinary object before it is perceived. Nor does ajnana 
apply to the ignorance regarding the negation of an object, since 
it is of a positive nature. Again, in the case of the ignorance that 
abides in the saint who has attained the knowledge of Brahman, 
the ajnana is seen to persist even though knowledge has been at¬ 
tained ; hence the definition of ajnana as that which is destructible 
by knowledge fails. In the case of the perception of red colour in 
the crystal through reflection, the ignorant perception of the white 
crystal as red persists even though it is known to be false and due 
to reflection. Here also the ignorance is not removed by knowledge. 
It is also wrong to suppose that ajnana, which is but the product of 
defect, should be regarded as beginningless. Moreover, it may be 
pointed out that all things (excluding negation) that are beginning¬ 
less are also eternal like the souls and it is a curious assumption that 
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there should be an entity called ajnana which is beginniiigless and 
yet destructible. Again, ajnana is often described as being dif¬ 
ferent both front being and non-being, but has yet been defined as 
a positive entity. It is also difficult to imagine how, since negative 
entities are regarded as products of ajnana, ajnana may itself be 
regarded as a positive entity. Moreover, the error or illusion that 
takes place through absence of knowledge has to be admitted as a 
negative entity; but being an illusion it has to be regarded as a pro¬ 
duct of ajndna. 

7 ’herc is no proof of the existence of ajndna in the so-called 
perception “I am ignorant.” It cannot he the pure Brahman, for 
then that would have to be styled impure. It cannot bf a positive 
knowledge by itself, for that is the very point which has to be 
proved. Further, if in e.stablishing ajndna (ignorance) one has to 
fall hack upon indna or knowledge, and if in establishing the latter 
one has to fall back upon the former, then that would involve a 
vicious circle. It cannot be the ego-substratum (aham-artha), for 
that is itself a product of ajndna and cannot be in exist ince as the 
datum of the perception of ajndna. The ego itself cannot be per¬ 
ceived as ignorant, for it is itself a product of ignorance. The ego is 
never regarded as synonymous with ignorance, and thus there is no 
means of proving the supposition that ignorance is pei ceived as a 
positive entity citlier as a quality or as a substance. Ignorance is 
thus nothing but “absence of knowledge” (jndnd-bhdva) and ought 
to be recognized by the Sahkarites, since they have to admit the 
validity of the experience “ I do not know what you say” which is 
evidently nothing but a reference to the absence of knowledge 
which is admitted by the fiaiikarites in other cases. There is no 
proof that the ca.ses in point are in any way differen ; from such 
cases of absence of knowledge. Again, if the ajndna is regarded as 
hiding an object, then in the case of mediate knowledge (paroksa- 
vrtti —where according to the Saiikarites the vrtti or the mental 
state does not renaove the veil of ajndna) one ought to reel that one 
is ignorant of the object of one’s mediate knowledge, for the veil of 
ajndna remains here intact'. Moreover, all cases of tae supposed 
perception of ignorance can be explained as the comprehension of 
the absence of knowledge. In the above manner Mckunda criti- 

* purok^a’'Vr:'ter visaya-varakd-jfiana-nituirtakahfena paroksi to jndte'pi na 
jdndmtty anuhhavd-pdtdc ca. Para-paksa-airi-iHijray p. 76. 
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cizes the theories of ajndna and of the illusion in their various 
aspects. But as the method of the dialectic followed in these logical 
refutations is substantially the same as that attempted by Venkata- 
natha and Vyasatirtha which have been examined in detail it is not 
necessary to give a detailed study of Mukunda’s treatment. 

The Pramanas according to Madhava Mukunda. 

The followers of Nimbarka admit only three (perception, in¬ 
ference and testimony) out of the following eight pramanas, viz. 
perception (pratyaksa), inference (anurndna), similarity {iipamdna), 
scriptural testimony (sahda), implication (arthdpatti), non-percep¬ 
tion {annpalahdhi), inclusion of the lower within the higher as of 
ten within a hundred {samhhavd), and tradition (aitihya). Percep¬ 
tion is of two kinds, external and internal. The external perception 
is of five kinds according to the five cognitive senses. The mental 
perception called also the internal perception is of two kinds, 
ordinary {laukika) and transcendent (alaukika). The perception of 
pleasure and pain is a case of ordinary internal perception, whereas 
the perception of the nature of self, God and their qualities is a case 
of transcendent internal perception. This transcendent internal per¬ 
ception is again of two kinds, that which flashes forth through the 
meditation of an entity and that which comes out of meditation on 
the essence of a scriptural text. The scriptural reference that the 
ultimate truth cannot be perceived by the mind means either that 
the ultimate truth in its entirety cannot be perceived by the mind 
or that unless the mind is duly trained by a teacher or by the forma¬ 
tion of right tendencies it cannot have a glimpse of the transcendent 
realities. Knowledge is a beginningless, eternal and all-pervasive 
characteristic of individual selves. But in our state of bondage this 
knowledge is like the rays of a lamp in a closed place, in a state of 
contraction. Just as the rays of a lamp enclosed within a jug may 
go out through the hole into the room and straight through the 
door of the room and flood with light some object outside, so the 
knowledge in each individual may by the modification of the mind 
reach the senses and again through their modification reach the 
object and, having flood-lit it, may illuminate both the object and 
the knowledge, 'j'he ajndna (ignorance) that ceases with the know¬ 
ledge of an object is the partial cessation of a state of contraction 
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leading to the flashing of knowledge. What is meant b\' the phrase 
“knowledge has an object” is that knowledge takes a particular 
form and illuminates it. 'I'he objects remain as they are. but they 
are manifested through their association with knowledge a id remain 
unmanifested without it. In the case of internal perceotion the 
operation of the senses is not required, and so pleasure an J pain are 
directly perceived by the mind. In self-consciousness oi' the per¬ 
ception of the self, the self being itself self-luminous, the mental 
directions to the self remove the state of contraction and eveal the 
nature of the self. So God can be realized through His grace and 
the removal of obstruction through the meditative condition of the 
rnind'^. 

In inference the knowledge of the existence of the heft, (reason) 
in the minor (paksa) having a concomitance (vydpti) with the pro- 
bandum (sadhya), otherwise called pardmarsa [vahm-vydpya- 
dhumavan ayam evam-rupah), is regarded as the inferential process 
(anumana) and from it comes the inference (e.g. “ the hill is 
fiery”). I'wo kinds ol inference, i.e. for the conviction of one’s own 
self {svdrthdnunidna) and for convincing others {pardrthd.iumdna), 
are admitted hen.*; and in the latter case only three prolositions 
(the thesis, pratijnd, the reason, hetu, and the instance, udzharana) 
are regarded as necessary, 'rhree kinds of inference are admitted, 
namely kevald-nv.iyi (argument from only positive installct s, where 
negative instances are not available), kevala-vyatireki 'argument 
from purely negative instances, where jiositive instances are not 
available), and anvaya-vyatireki (argument from both sets of posi¬ 
tive and negative instances). In addition to the well-krioivn con¬ 
comitance {vydpti) arising from the above three ways, scriptural 
assertions are also regarded as c.ises of concomitance. Thus there is 
a scriptural passage to the following effect: The sell' is inde¬ 
structible and it is never divested of its essential qualities {avindst 
vd are dtma an-ucchitti-dharrnd), and this is regarded as a vydpti or 
concomitance, from which one may infer the indestructibility of 
the soul like the Bi'ahrnan,® There are no other specially interesting 
features in the Nimbarka doctrine of inference. 

Knowledge of simdarity is regarded as being due to a separate 
pramdna called upamdna. Such a comprehension of similarity 
{sadriya) may be due t<r perception or through a scriptural assertion 

^ Para-paksa-girt-vajra, pp. 203-206. find. p. 21 
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of similarity. Thus a man may perceive the similarity of the face 
to the moon or he may learn from the scriptures that the self and 
God are similar in nature and thus comprehend such similarity. 
This may be included within the proposition of instance or illus¬ 
tration in an inference (upamanasya drstanta-mdtra-ika-vigraha- 
tvena numand-vayave uddharane antarhhdvah. Para-paksa-gin- 
vajra, p. 254). 

That from which there is a communication of the negation or 
non-existence of anything is regarded as the pramdna or anupala- 
bdhi. It is of four kinds; firstly, the negation that precedes a pro¬ 
duction, c^WcAprdg-abhdva \ secondly, the negation of one entity in 
another, i.e, the negation as “otherness,” called anyonyd-hhdvir, 
thirdly, the negation as the destruction of an entity, called dhvani- 
sd-bhdva ; fourthly, the negation of an entity in all times {kdlatraye'pi 
nasti’tipratiti-visayah atyantd-bhdvah). But it is unnecessary to ad¬ 
mit abkdva or anupalabdhi as a separate pramdna, for according to 
the Nimbarkas negation is not admitted as a separate category. The 
perception of negation is nothing but the perception of the locus of 
the object of negation as unassociated with it. The negation- 
precedent (prdg-abhdva) of a jug is nothing but the lump of clay; 
the negation of destruction of a jug is nothing but the broken frag¬ 
ments of a jug; the negation of otherness {anyonyd-bhdva) is the 
entity that is perceived as the other of an another, and the negation 
existent in all times is nothing but the locus of a negation. Thus the 
pramdna of negation may best be included with perception. The 
pramdna of implication may well be taken as a species of inference. 
The pramdna of sambhava may well be regarded as a deductive 
piece of reasoning. 

The Nimbarkas admit the self-validity of the pramdnas {svatah- 
prdmdnya) in the manner of the Sahkarites. Self-validity {svatastva) 
is defined as the fact that in the absence of any defect an assemblage 
forming the data of cognition produces a cognition that represents 
its nature as it is {dosd-bhdvatve ydvat-svd-sraya-bhuta-pramd- 
grdhaka-sdmagri-mdtra-grdhyatvamy. Just as the eye when it per¬ 
ceives a coloured object perceives also the colours and forms 
associated with it, so it takes with the cognition of an object also the 
validity of such a cognition. 

The nature of God can, however, be expressed only by the 
^ Para-paksa-^iri*vajra, p. 253. 
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scriptural texts, as the signifying powers of these texts directly 
originate from (jod. Indeed, all the powers of individual minds 
also are derived from God, but they cannot signify Him as they 
are tainted l)y the imperfections of the human min i. The Mim- 
arnsists are wrong to think that the import of all pai'ts of the Vedas 
consists in enjoining the performance of the Vedic duties, for the 
results of all tleeds ultimately produce a desire for knowing 
llrahman and tlirough it produce the fitness for the attainment of 
emancipation. Thus considered from this point of view the goal of 
the performance of all duties is the attainment of emancipation'^. 
There cannot be any scope for the performance oi' duties for one 
who has realized the Brahman, for that is the ultimate fruit of all 
actions and the wise man has nothing else to attain by the per¬ 
formance of actions. Just as though different kinds oJ seeds may be 
sown, yet if there is no rain these different kinds oi seeds cannot 
produce the different kinds of trees, so the actions by themselves 
cannot produce the fruits independently. It is through God’s grace 
that actions can produce their specific fruits. So though the obli¬ 
gatory duties are helpful in purifying the mind and in producing a 
desire for true knowledge, they cannot by themselves be regarded 
as the ultimate end, which consists in the production of a desire 
for true knowledge and the ultimate union with (fol. 

Criticism of the views of Ramanuja and l^haskara. 

The view of Ramanuja and his followers is that the souls and 
the inanimate world are associated with God as His qualities. The 
function of qualities (vihsana) is that by their pn;s;nce they dis¬ 
tinguish an object from other similar objects. Thus, when one says 
“ Rama the son of Dasaratha,” the adjective “son of Dasaratha” dis¬ 
tinguishes this Rama from the other two Ramas, Balarama and 
Parasurama. But no such purpose is served by styling the indi¬ 
vidual souls and the inanimate nature as being qualities of Brahman, 
for they do not distinguish Him from any other similar persons; 
for the Ramanujists also do not admit any other category than the 
conscious souls, the unconscious world and God the controller of 
them both. Since there is nothing to differentiate, he concept of 
the souls and matter as quality or differentia also ails. Another 


' Para-paksa-giri-vajTa, pp. 379-280. 
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function of qualities is that they help the substance to which they 
belong to become better known. 'I'he knowledge of souls and matter 
as qualities of God does not help us to know or comprehend Him 
better. 

Again, if God be associated with matter and souls, He is found 
to be associated with their defects also. It may be argued whether 
the Brahman in which the souls and matter are held to abide is 
itself unqualified or qualified. In the foi'mer alternative the Rama¬ 
nujas like the Saiikaritos have to admit the existence of an unquali¬ 
fied entity and a part in Brahman has to be admitted which exists 
in itself as an unqualified entity. If the Brahman be in part 
qualityless and in part associated with qualities, then it would in 
part be omniscient only in certain parts of itself. Again, if the pure 
unassociated Brahman be regarded as omniscient, then there would 
be one Brahman associated with omniscience and other qualities 
and another Brahman associated with matter and soul, and the 
doctrine of qualified monism would thus break down. The pure 
Brahman being outside the souks and matter, these two would be 
without a controller inside them and would thus be independent of 
God. Moreover, God in this view would be in certain parts as¬ 
sociated with the highest and purest qualities and in other parts 
with the defiled characters of the material world and the imperfect 
souls. In the other alternative, i.e. if Brahman as associated with 
matter and souls be the ultimate substance which is qualified with 
matter and souls, tlien there would be two composite entities and 
not one, and God will as before be associated with two opposite 
sets of pure and impure qualities. Again, if God be admitted to be 
a composite unity and if matter and souls which are regarded as 
mutually distinct and different are admitted to be constituents of 
Him though He is different in nature from them, it is difficult to 
imagine how under the circumstances those constituents can be at 
once one with God and yet different from Him^. 

In the Nimbarka view Sri Krsna is the Lord, the ultimate 
Brahman and He is the support of the universe consisting of the 
souls and matter which are derivative parts of Him and are abso¬ 
lutely under His control and thus have a dependent existence only 
{para-tantra-sattva). Entities that have dependent existence are of 
two kinds, the souls which, though they pass through apparent 

^ Paru-pakfa-giri-vajra, p. 342, 
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birth and death, are yet eternal in their nature and the suhstance of 
the corporeal structure that supports them, the matter. The scrip¬ 
tural texts that speak of duality refer to this duality thai subsists 
between the ultiraate substance, the Urahman, which alone has the 
independent existence, and souls and matter which have cnly a de¬ 
pendent existence. T'he scriptural te.xts that deny dual ty refer to 
the ultimate entity which has independent existence which forms 
the common ground and basis of all kinds of existenci: The texts 
that try to refer 1:0 Brahman by negations (nc'ti, ne'ti) signify how 
Brahman is different from all other things, or, in other wc rds, how 
Brahman is different from matter and the .souls which ar; lirfrited 
by material conditions^. Brahman is thus the absolute Being, the 
abode of all gooil and noble qualities, which is different from all 
entities having only dependent existence. T'he monistic texts refer 
to the fact, as has already been noted, that the world of vnitter and 
tlte infinite number of souls having but dependent existence cannot 
existindependent of (lod (tad-aprlhak-siddlia) and are, in that sense, 
one with Hint. T'hey also have the essence of their being i t 3 rahman 
{hraluna-tmatva), are pervaded through and through Ity it {tad- 
vydpyatva), are supported in it and held in it and are alwtys being 
completely controlled and dominated by it*'*. Just as all individual 
objects, a jug, a stone, etc., may be said to have sultstantiality 
{dravyatva) permeating through them by virtue of their being sub¬ 
stances, so the sC'uls and the matter may be called God by virtue 
of the fact that God permeates through them as their innei essence. 
But just as none of these individual objects can be regarc ed as sub¬ 
stance per se, so tne souls and matter cannot also be identiied with 
God as being one with Him-*. 

The Bhaskarites are wrong in asserting that the indi’/iduals are 
false inasmuch as they have only a false appearance tlirough the 

^ vustutas tii ne'ti. nanbh\dm f)rakrta-sfhilia-sfikxmatvdrn-ili-'Jharmavat 
ja^la -I'ashi - tad - inHirchimui’-jlvii -‘iHUtu-vHahsnnarn hrufnne'ti fir>itipddyate. 
Para-paksa-i>iri- 7 jajrti, p. 347. 

- ffO''-'-''' hKihaid-lnuikatva-ton-mycvnyahui-tad-rydpyatt^a'tad-adhlna- 

satti a~tad~ddhcyatva-di-y otfena ind-aprifiak-siddhatvat ahficdo'pi w ibhdvtkah. 
Ibid, p. 355- 

‘‘ yathd ykat:) dr.nyajn, pribii i-dravyam ity-udau drai'yatva -vai (hi tnena saha 
'^hataHdi-vacchnuui~j rtbii Hud-vacrhimwyoh sdntnnddhiharanyam nml hyatn eva 
visi'y/sya sfunOtyyd-ohinfiatva-tuyamdt evnm prnhte pi sdt^i^ajhyd-ify-anantd- 
i bintyd~pan/nifa-visi';{I -7 i.crhinnia!(Vparifchifinii-sakti-vib/ilitikena t<it-]>addt'thenn 
para-hhrahmatui st n-fnidka-cctana-cetaHaHui-'raccInnyayos tad-i traa-rupayos 
tvam-iidi-paddrthayoh sdtndmidhikamnyntn mukhyam e^ta. Ibid, pjv j55—356. 
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limitations (upadhi) imposed upon the pure Brahman, The nature 
of the imposition of Brahman by the so-called conditions is un¬ 
intelligible. It may mean that the atomic individual is the r esult of 
the imposition of the conditions on Brahman by which the Brahman 
as a whole appears as the individual soul or by which the Brahman 
is split asunder, and being thus split appears as the individual self 
or the Brahman as qualified by the conditions or that the conditions 
themselves appear as the individuals. The Brahman being homo¬ 
geneous and unchangeable cannot be split asunder. Even if it can' 
be split asunder, the individual selves being the products of such a 
splitting would have a beginning in time and would not thus be 
eternal; and it has to be admitted that on such a view Brahman has 
to be split up into as many infinite parts as there are selves. If it is 
held that the parts of Brahman as limited by the conditions appear 
as individual souls, then Brahman would be subject to all the de¬ 
fects of the conditions which could so modify it as to resolve it into 
parts for the production of the individual selves. Moreover, owing 
to the shifting nature of the conditions the nature of the selves 
would vary and they might have in this way spontaneous bondage 
and salvation'. If with the shifting of the conditions Brahman also 
shifts, then Brahman would not be partless and all-pervasive. If it 
is held that Brahman in its entirety becomes envisaged by the con¬ 
ditions, then, on the one hand, there will be no transcendent pure 
Brahman and, on the other, there will be one self in all the different 
bodies. Again, if the individuals are regarded as entirely different 
from Brahman, then the assertion that they are but the product of 
the conditioning of Brahman has to be given up. If it is held that 
the conditions themselves are the, individuals, then it becomes a 
materialistic view like that of the Carvakas. Again, it cannot he 
held that the conditions only cover up the natural qualities of 
Brahman such as omniscience, etc., for these being natural quali¬ 
ties of Brahman cannot be removed. Further questions may arise 
as to whether these natural qualities of Brahman are different from 
Brahman or not, or whether this is a case of difference-in-identity. 
They cannot be absolutely different, for that would be an admission 
of duality. They cannot be identical with Brahman, for then they 

' kin ca upadhau gacchati sati upadhina svii-vacchinna-hrahma-pradeiS- 
karsana-yogdt anuksanam upadhi-sarnyukta-pradesa-bhedat kfane ksane bandha- 
mok^au sydtam. Para-pakm-giri-vajra, p. 357. 
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could not be regarded as qualities of Brahman. If it be its own 
essence, then it cannot be covered up, for in that case B. ahman 
would lose all its omniscience. If it is held that it is a case of dif¬ 
ference-in-identity, then it comes to an acceptance of the Nimbarka 
creed. 

Again, if it is held that the so-called natural qualities of omni¬ 
science, etc., are also due to conditions, it may be asked vhether 
such conditions aie different from or identical with Brahman. In 
the latter alternative they would have no capacity to produce any 
plurality in Brahman. In the former alternative, it may be asked 
whether they are mo^ed by themselves into operation or ay some 
other entity or by Brahman. The first view would be o|>£n to the 
criticism of self-dynamism, the second to that of a vicious infinite, 
and the third to a vicious circle. Moreover, in this viev/, Brahman 
being eternal, its dynamism would also be eternal; at no time would 
the conditions cease to operate, and thus there would be no 
emancipation, 'fhe conditions cannot be regarded as fals;, unreal 
or non-e.\istent, for then that would be an acceptance of the 
Nimbarka creedb 

It may further be asked whether the conditions are imposed by 
certain causes or whether they are without any cause. In tlie former 
alternative we have a vicious infinite and in the latter even emanci¬ 
pated beings may have further bondage. Again, it may be asked 
whether the qualities, e.g. omniscience, tiiat belong to Brahman 
pervade the whole of Brahman or whether they belong only to 
particular parts of Brahman. In the former view, if there is entire 
veiling of the qualities of Brahman there cannot be any emancipa¬ 
tion and the whole field of consciousness being veiled by gnorance 
there is absolute blindness or darkness {jagad-andhya-pra.;anga). In 
the second view the omniscience of Brahman being only a quality 
or a part of it the importance of Brahman as a whole fails. 

Following the Bhaskara line it may be asked whether the em¬ 
ancipated beings have separate existence or not. If the former 
alternative be admitted, and if after destruction of the conditions 
the individuals still retain their separate existence then the view 
that differences are created by the conditions has to be given up 
[aupadhika-bheda-vado dattafalanjalih sydt). If the distinctness of 
the souls is not preserved in their emancipation, then their very 
^ Para~pakfa~f*irt-vajra, p. 358. 
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essence is destroyed, and this would almost be the same as the mdyd 
doctrine of the Sahkaritcs, who hold that the essential nature of 
both God and souls is destructible. 

It is wrong to suppose that individuals are but parts of which a 
structural Brahman is constituted, for in that case, being made up 
of parts, the Brahman would be itself destructible. When the scrip¬ 
tures speak of the universe and the souls as being but a part of 
Brahman, the main emphasis is on the fact that Brahman is infinite 
and the universe is but too small in comparison with it. It is also 
difficult to imagine how the minds or the antahkaranas can operate 
as conditions for limiting the nature of the Brahman. How should 
Brahman allow these so-called conditions to mutilate its nature? 
It could not have created these conditions for the production of 
individual souls, for these souls were not in existence before the 
conditions were in existence. Thus the Bhaskara doctrine that the 
concept of distinction and unity of Brahman is due to the operation 
of conditions (aupadhika-hhedahheda-vada) is entirely false. 

According to the Nimbarka view, therefore, the unity and dif¬ 
ference that exist between the individuals and Brahman is natural 
(svabhavika) and not due to conditions (aupddhika) as in the case of 
Bhaskara. The coiling posture (kundala) of a snake is different from 
the long snake as it is in itself and is yet identical with it in the 
sense that the coiling posture is an effect; it is dependent and under 
the absolute control of the snake as it is and it has no separate ex¬ 
istence from the nature of the snake as it is. The coiled state of the 
snake exists in the elongated state but only in an undifferentiated, 
unperceivable way; and is nothing but the snake by which it is 
pervaded through and through and supported in its entirety. So 
this universe of matter and souls is also in one aspect absolutely 
identical with God, being supported entirely by Him, pervaded 
through and through by Him and entirely dependent on Him, and: 
yet in another aspect different from Him in all its visible manifesta¬ 
tions and operations'. The other analogy through which the Nim- 
barkists try to explain the situation is that of the sun and its rays which 
are at once one with it and are also perceived as different from it. 

^ yaiha kutuiala-'i'aslha-pannmya aheh kutuUdam lyakta-pannatviit pratyaksa- 
pranidna-piocarant tad'hhedasya si'dhiuwikatvdt lambdyumdnd-iuuthuydm iu sarpn- 
yatd-'i^acchinna-svanlpcna kundalasya tatra sattve'pi iwyakta-ndma-rupaid-pattyd 
pratyakid-gocarati^am sarvd-tmaUutvu'tnd-ddheyaHxi-tad-vydpyqtvd-dind tad- 
aprthak~!iiddhaU)dd abhedasyd'pi svdhhdvikatvam. Para-paUsa-^iri-vajra, p. 361. 
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The difference of this view from that of the Ramannjij.ts is that 
while the latter consider that the souls and the matter qualify the 
nature of Brahman and are in that sense one with it, tf.e former 
repudiate the concept of a permanent modification of the nature of 
Brahman by the souls and matter. 

The Reality of the World. 

The Sahkarites hold that if the world which is of tlie nature of 
effect were real it would not be liable to contradiction zt the time 
of Brahma-knowledge; if it were chimerical it would iioi appear to 
our sense. The wotld, however, appears to our senses end is ulti¬ 
mately liable to contradiction; it has therefore an ndefinable 
(anirvacaniya) nature which is the same thing as sa5 ing that the 
world is false^ But what is the meaning of this indefinability? 
It cannot mean tlie absolutely non-existent, like the chimerical 
entities of the hare’s hom; it cannot mean that whi;h is abso¬ 
lutely non-existent, for then it would be the souls. But all things 
must be either existent or non-existent, for there is no third 
category which is different from the existent and the non-existent. 
It cannot also be that of which no definition can be given, for it has 
already been defined as indefinability {tid’pi nirvacana-narhattvam 
anenai'va nirucyamdnatayd asambhavdt). It cannot be said to be 
that which is not the locus of non-existence, for e'^en the chi- 
tnericals are not so, and even Brahman, which is regarded as ex¬ 
istent and which is absolutely qualityless, is not the locus of any 
real existence; for Brahman is only existent in its owa nature and 
i.s not the locus of any other existence. If it is said that Brahman is 
the locus of the existence of false appearances, then that may be 
said to be true as well of the so-called indefinable. Biahman is not 
the locus of any existence that has the same status as tself. It can¬ 
not be dcftni-d as that which is not the locus of either the existent 
or the non-existent, for there is nothing which s the locus of 
ab.solutc non-cxistencc, since even the chimerical is not the locus 
of its own noii-cxistence. Moreover, since Brah nan and the 
chimerical have the quality of being qualityless, they may them¬ 
selves be regarded as the locus of that which is botli existent and 

' asac cen na fratlyate sac cen na vadhyah', pratlynfe luklh :ate ca atah sad- 
asad-viUiksanc ni hy avinuu aniyam eva abhyuputraatavyam. Pa^'a ■pak 5 (i^giri- 7 >ajra, 

p- 384- 
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non-existent, and as such may themselves be regarded as in¬ 
definable. 

It cannot also be said that indefinability is that of which no 
sufficient description can be given that “this is such” or that “this 
is not such,” for no such sufficient description can be given of 
Brahman itself. There would thus be little difference between 
Brahman and the indefinable. If it is held that “the indefinable” 
is that regarding the existence of which no evidence can be put 
forward, then the same may be said about Brahman, because the 
Brahman being the conceptless pure essence, it is not possible to 
prove its existence by any proof. 

Again, when it is said that the indefinable is that which is neither 
existent nor non-existent, the meaning of the two terms ‘ ‘ existence ’ ’ 
and “non-existence” becomes somewhat unintelligible. For “ex¬ 
istence” cannot mean only “being” as a class concept, for such a 
concept does not exist either in Brahman or in the world-appearance. 
Existence cannot be defined as causal efficiency {artha-kriya- 
karitva), nor as that which is never contradicted; nor non-existence 
as that which is contradicted, for the world-appearance which is 
liable to contradiction is not supposed to be non-existent; it is said 
to be that which is neither existent nor non-existent. Existence and 
non-existence cannot also be defined as that which can or cannot 
be proved, for Brahman is an entity which is neither proved nor 
unproved. Moreover, the world-appearance cannot be said to be 
that which is different from ail that which can be called “existent” 
or “non-existent,” for it is admitted to have a practical existence 
{vyavaharika-satta). Again, it cannot be urged that if the nature of 
anything cannot be properly defined as existent or non-existent 
that it signifies that such an entity must be wholly unreal {avastava). 
If a thing is not properly describable as existent or non-existent, 
that does not imply that it is unreal. The nature of the final dis¬ 
solution of avidya cannot be described as existent or not, but that 
does not imply that such a dissolution is itself unreal and inde¬ 
finable [na'nirvacyasca tat-ksayah). 

Again, from the simple assertion that the world is liable to 
dissolution through knowledge, its falsity does not necessarily 
follow. It is wrong to suppose that knowledge destroys only false 
ignorance, for knowledge destroys its own negation which has a 
content similar to that of itself; the knowledge of one thing, say 
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that of a jug, is removed by the knowledge of another, the sub¬ 
conscious impression is removed by recognition, attachment is 
removed by the knowledge of the defects of all worldh things and 
so also virtuous actions destroy sins. In the case undtn' discussion 
also it may well be supposed that it is not merely the knowledge of 
Brahman but meditation of its nature that removes all false notions 
about the world Thus, even if the bondage is real, there cannot be 
any objection that it cannot be cut asunder through the meditation 
of the nature of Brahman if the scriptures so direct. I; does not 
follow from any legitimate assumption that what can be cat asunder 
or removed must necessarily be false. Again, it is well known in 
experience that what demolishes and what is demolished have the 
same status of existence; if the knowledge of Brahman can destroy 
our outlook of the world, that outlook must also be a real and true 
one. As the knowledge and the object of knowledge have the same 
status, the defects, as also the locus wherein the defects are im¬ 
posed, have the same status; the Brahman and the ajnc.nz also have 
the same status and both are equally real. 

Further, if what: is called ajnana is merely false knowledge, then 
even when it is removed by the realization, there is no ]'eason why 
it should still [)ersist in the stage of jtvanmukti or sainthood. The 
mere fact, therefore, that anything is removable by knovdedge does 
not prove its falsity but only its antagonism to knowlecge. So the 
world is real and the bondage also is real, d’he bondaee is removed 
not by any kind of knowledge but by the grace of God^ The func¬ 
tion of true knowledge is to awaken God to exert His grace to cut 
asunder the knots of bondage. 

Again, all the scriptures agree in holding that the world we see 
around us is being protected anel maintained by God. ] f the world 
were but a mere false appearance, there would be ma meaning in 
saying that it is being maintained by God. For knowing the world- 
appearance to be false. He would not be tempted to make any effort 
for the protection and maintenance of that which is false and unreal. 
If God Himself is admitted to be under the influence of ignorance. 
He cannot be entitled to be called God at all. 

Pur.suing the old dialectical type of reasoning, Madhava 
Mukunda urges that the sort of falsehood that is assorted of the 

^ viututiis tu bhiigavat-prasaddd eva bandha-nivrttir na piakdrd'ntarena. 
Para-paksa~giri~vajra, p. 388. 
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world can never be proved or demonstrated. One of the reasons 
that is adduced in favour of the falsity of the world is that it is 
knowable or the object of an intellectual state {drsya). But if the 
Vedantic texts refer to the nature of Brahman, the due compre¬ 
hension and realization of the meaning of such texts must involve 
the concept of the nature o( Brahman as its object, and thus Brah¬ 
man itself would be the object of an intellectual state and therefore 
false. If it is urged that the Brahman can be the object of an in¬ 
tellectual state only in a conditioned form and that the conditioned 
Brahman is admitted to be false, then the reply is that since the 
Brahman in its pure form can never manifest itself its purity cannot 
be proved. If the Brahman does not express itself in its purity 
through an ideational state corresponding to scriptural texts de¬ 
scribing the nature of Brahman, then it is not self-luminous; if it 
is expressed through such a state, then being expressible through 
a mental state it is false. It cannot also be said that since all that is 
impure is known to be non-self-luminous it follows that all that is 
pure is self-luminous, for the pure being absolutely unrelationed 
cannot be referred to or known by way of a negative concomitance. 
Thus the impure is known only in itself as a positive entity and not 
as the opposite of the pure, for such a knowledge would imply the 
knowledge of purity. If, therefore, the predicate of self-luminosity 
is not denied of impurity as an opposite of “purity,” the predicate 
of self-luminosity cannot also be affirmed of “purity.” Moreover, 
if the pure Brahman is never intelligibly realizable, then there 
would be no emancipation, or there would be an emancipation only 
with the conditioned Brahman. 

Moreover, if all objects are regarded as illusory impositions on 
pure Brahman, then in the comprehension of these objects the pure 
Brahman must also be comprehended. The scriptures also say; 
“Brahman is to be perceived with the mind and with the keen 
intellect” (manasai’va’nudrastavyam.. .drsyate tvagraya buddhya). 
There are also scriptural passages which say that it is the pure 
Brahman which is the object of meditation {tarn pasyati niskalatn 
dhydyamanam). 

Again, if perceivability or intelligibility determining falsehood 
is defined as relationing with consciousness, then since pure con¬ 
sciousness is supposed to have a relationing through illusion it also 
is liable to the charge of being perceivable. In this connection it is 
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difficult to conceive how Brahman, which has no opposition to 
ajfiana, can have an opposing influence against it whm it is in con¬ 
junction with a mental state or vrtti. Instead of such in assumption 
it might as well be assumed that the object itself acquires an op¬ 
posing influence; to its own ignorance when it is in association with 
a mental state having the same content as itself. On such a sup¬ 
position perceivahility does not consist in relation with con¬ 
sciousness as conditioned by mental state, for the conditioning has 
a bearing on the; object and not on the consciousness. Thus it may 
well be assumeil that an object becomes perceivable by being con¬ 
ditioned by a mental state of its own content. The assumption that 
the tirtti or the mental state must be reflected on pure consciousness 
is unnecessary, for it may well be assumed that thi ignorance is 
removed by the mental state itself. An object comes nto awareness 
when it is represented by a mental state, and in order to be aware of 
anything it is not necessary that the mental state, dea or repre¬ 
sentation sltouhl be reflected in consciousness. Again, if Brahman 
cannot be its own object, it cannot also be termed self-luminous. 
For self-luminous means that it is manifest to itsell i idependently, 
and this involves the implication that the Brahman s an object to 
itself. If that which is not an object to itself can he called self- 
luminous, then even material objects can be called self-luminous. 
Moreover, in the differenceless Brahman there car mat be any im¬ 
mediacy or sclf-luminousness apart from its nature {nirvUese 
bralimani stuirupa-hhinna-paroksasya ahhavena). 

In the monistic view the self is regarded as pure knowledge 
which has neither a subject nor an object. But that wb ich is subject¬ 
less and object-less can hardly be called knowledge, for knowledge 
is that which manifests objects. If that which dui;s not manifest 
objects can oe called knowledge, even a jug can be called know¬ 
ledge. Again, the question naturally arises whether, if knowledge 
be regarded as identical with the self, such knowledge is valid or 
invalid; if it be valid, then the ajfiana which shines through it should 
also be valid, and if it be invalid, then that must be due to some 
defects and there are no such defects in the self. If it i s neither false 
nor right kno wledge, it would not be knowledge at all. Again, if the 
world-appea-ance is an illusion, then it must be an imposition on 
the Brahman. 11' Brahman be the basis {adhisthana' r f the illusory 
imposition, then it must be an entity that is known in a general 
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manner but not in its details. But Brahman is not an entity of 
which we can have either any general or specific knowledge. 
Brahman cannot therefore be regarded as the basis of the im¬ 
position of any illusion. In this connection it has further to be 
borne in mind that if the world were non-existent then it could not 
have appeared in consciousness; the chimerical entities are never 
perceived by anyone. The argument that even the illusory snake 
can produce real fear is invalid, for it is not the illusory snake that 
produces fear but the real knowledge of snakes that produces it. The 
child is not afraid of handling even a real snake, for it has no know¬ 
ledge of snakes and their injurious character. Even dreams are to 
be regarded as real creation by God and not illusory impositions. 
The argument that they are false since they can only be perceived 
by the dreamer and riot by others who are near him is invalid, for 
even the feelings and ideas felt or known by a person cannot be 
perceived by others who are near him^. 

The world is thus not an illusory imposition on the pure 
Brahman, but a real transformation of the varied powers of God. 
The difference of this view from that of Samkhya is that while the 
Samkhya believes in the transformation of certain primary entities 
in their entirety, the Nimbarkists believe in the transformation of 
the various powers of God. God Himself remains unchanged and 
unmodified, and it is only His powers that suffer modification and 
thereby produce the visible world®. 

The explanation that the world is produced through the re¬ 
flection of Brahman in may a or by its limitation through it is in¬ 
valid, for since the mayd is an entity of an entirely different order, 
there cannot be any reflection of Brahman in it or a limitation by it. 
It is not possible to bind down a thief with a dream-rope. 

Vanamall Misra. 

Vanamall Misra, a native of Triyaga, a village within two miles 
of Brindavan, of Bharadvaja lineage, in his Veddnta-siddhanta- 
samgraha, called also Sruti-siddhanta-samgraha, gives some of the 
important tenets of the Nimbarka school. The work is written in 
the form of Kdrikas and a commentary on it and is based on the 
commentary on the Brahma-sutra by Nimbarka and other com¬ 
mentaries on it. 

^ Para-pak^a-giri-vafray p. 420. 


Ibid, p. 429. 
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He regards sorrow as being due to attachment to t^^illgs that are 
outside one’s own self, and the opposite of it as happiness^. All 
actions performed with a view to seeuring any selfish end, all per¬ 
formance of actions prohibited by Vedic injunctions and non¬ 
performance of duties rendered obligatory by Vedas pr jduce sins, 
’Fhe opposite of this and all such actions as may plt ase God are 
regarded as producing virtue. It is the power of God wh eh is at the 
root of all virtue and vice which operates by veiling the qualities 
of God to us. This nescience (avidya) is real and positive and 
different in different individuals. It produces the error or illusion 
which consists in regarding a thing as what it is not; and it is this 
false knowledge that is the cause of rebirth^. This amdya is dif¬ 
ferent with different individuals. It is through this avidya that one 
gets attached to one’s possession as “mine” and has also the false 
experience of indixidual freedom. In reality all one’s actions are 
due to God, and when a person realizes this he ceases to have any 
attachment to anything and does not look forward for t le fruits of 
his deeds. The avidya produces the mind and its esp^riences of 
sorrows and pleastires; it also produces the false attachment by 
which the self regards the experiences as its own and ceases to realize 
its own nature as pure knowledge and bliss. Only the liu'ehi-muktas 
enjoy this state those in the state oijivanmukti or sainthood enjoy it 
only to a partial extent. It is on account of attachments pcoduced by 
ignorance that man is stirred to be led by the will of (jod. But as 
the ignorance is a true ignorance, so the experience of soirow is also 
a true experience. All our rebirths are due to our actions performed 
against the mandates of the Vedas or for tlie fulfihnmt of our 
desires’’’. The purity of the soul is attained by the realization of the 
idea that all our actions are induced by God and that the performer 
has no independence in anything. When a person feels that it is 
through false association with other things, and by cansidering 
oneself as the real independent agent that one gets into tiouble, one 
naturally loses all interest in one’s actions and experience of 

^ ^ruli^siddhantu-sijmffraha, 1. 9, jo, ii. 

* prati-jlvam idhhinnd sydt satyd ca bhdva-rupinl | a-lasminis iad.-dhiyo hetur 
niddnam jiva-samsHau. || Ibid. i. 15. 

“ atah kamyam ninddham ca duhkh-avljam tyajed hudhah. iiru'.i-siddhdnta- 
sumgriiha, i. 63. According to Vanamali Mi.sra at death a person goes to Heaven 
or to Hell according to his deeds and then after enjoying the fruits t f his actions 
or suffering therefrom he is born as plants and then as lower anirtals, then as 
Yavanas or rnlecch'ts and then in lower castes and finally as Brain tins. 
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pleasure and pain, and regards all objects as being invested with 
harmful defects. It is this disinclination or detachment that pleases 
God. 'I'he process of attaining devotion is also described in the 
scriptures as listening to the Upanisads (sravana), realizing their 
meaning with logical persuasion (manana), and continual medita¬ 
tion on the nature of God as an unceasing flow (nididhyasanay . 
'I'he last can come only as a result of the first two; for meditation 
involves a direct realization which is not possible without the per¬ 
formance of sravana and mamma. It is only through the purifica¬ 
tion of the mind by the above processes that God is pleased 
and makes Himself directly intuited (aparoksd) by the devotee, just 
as one can intuit the musical melodies and tunes through musical 
discipline. This direct intuition is of the very nature of one’s own 
self. For at this stage one has no functioning of the mind. The 
destruction of experiential knowledge is identical with the intuition 
of God. This stage therefore implies the annihilation of avidya or 
the mind*. It is in this way that the nature of God as bliss is 
realized by man in his state of supreme emancipation; but even then 
it is not possible for him to know all the qualities of God, for even 
God Himself does not know all His qualities. Such an emancipa¬ 
tion can be realized only through the grace of God. In the state of 
emancipation, man exists in God just as the fish swims about in the 
ocean. God creates because of the spontaneity of His grace and not 
in order to increase His grace; so also emancipated souls dally in 
God out of the spontaneity of their essence as bliss and not in order 
to increase their bliss®. The nature of God is always within us, and 
it is only when it is directly intuited that we can attain salvation. 
Some people attain emancipation in this world while others attain 
it in the upper worlds through which they pass as a result of their 
deeds. But emancipation of all kinds may be defined as the ex¬ 
istence of man in his own nature as a result of the destruction of 
nescience^. The jivanmuktas or saints are those whose avidya has 

^ anyd-rtha-visayah puro brahmd-kdra-dhiycim sadd 

nididhydsana^sabdu-rtho jdyate sudhiyam hi sah. 

Sruti-siddhanta-samgraha, ii. 13. 

* brahma-gocarasya vedCmta-vdsita-manasi utpannasya d-paroksyasya yah 
praga^^bha-vah tasya abhavo dhvamso jnana-tad-dhvamsd-t^yatara-rupo jndna- 
brahmanah sambandhah, samsdra-daidydm ndsti. Ibid. ii. 19. 

* anando-drekato visnoryathd srstyd-ducestanam, 

tathd mukUucitdm krldd na tv ananda-vivrddhaye.- Ibid. ii. 37. 

* sva-rupena sthitir muktir ajfidna-dhz'amsa-purvakam {Ibid. ii. 58). 'rhis 
mukti can be of four kinds; sdriipya, i.c. the same external form as Krsnaj 
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been destroyed, but who have still to suflter the effects of their 
prarabdha karma. The realization of God can destroy the saitcita 
and kriyamdna karma, i.e. previously collected karma and those 
that are performed in the present life, but not the prarabdha karma, 
i.e, the karma that is already in a state of fruition. 

It is wrong to suppose that the attainment of a state of bliss can 
be desired by any person; the state desired can only be one in which 
a person enjoys unobstructed bliss'. In a state of deep dreamless 
sleep one can enjoy a little bliss, but not the full bliss, as the 
mayavadins hold. There is but little difference betwee i the mdyci- 
vadins and the Buddhists; the difference is only in the mode of 
expression *. 

The self is regarded as atomic, but its existence is definitely 
proved by the notion of the ego (aham-pratyayavedya) who enjoys 
all his experiences. Even though he may be dependen: upon God, 
yet he is a real and active agent who works through the influence of 
avidya. The existence of the self is also proved by the continuity 
of experience!! through all stages of life. The self-love manifested 
in all beings for selfish ends also shows that each person feels a self 
or soul within himself and that this self is also differen; in different 
individuals. The difference between jfva and Isvara is that the 
former is of lit tle jtower and little knowledge and always dependent, 
and the latter is omniscient, omnipotent and independent; He 
makes the jivas work or assert their supposed independence by His 
avidyd-power. Tlie jivas are thus different from God, but as they 
exist in Him at the time of emancipation and as all their actions are 
guided by the avidyd-pov/er of God, they are regarded also as being 


sdlokya, i.e. existence in the same sphere as God; sdyujya^ as being merged in 
God; sdmlpya, is existence in proximity to God as associated w th a particular 
form of Him. The merging in God called sdyujya should not be reuarded as being 
unified with God. This merging is like the animals roaming in ihe forest. The 
emancipated beings are different from (iod, but exist in Him {evam muktvd 
barer bhinna rajnante tatra modatah {Ihtd, ii. ()i). "^rhey can thus come out of 
God also, and w ; hear of them as entering in succession the bodiei of Aniruddha, 
Pradyumna, Samkarsana and Vasudeva. Such emancipated beings are not 
associated with the creation and destruction of the worlds, but n main the same 
in spite of all cosmic changes. 'They arc like the being of ^vetadvl^ a referred to in 
the Narayaniya section of the Mahubhdrata. Hut they are still altvays under the 
control of God and do not suffer any sorrow on account of suci control. 

^ puru^yt-rtbirn s'ukhitvafn hi na it- dnanda-s^mrupatd. K-rufi^siddhanra- 
samgraha^ ii. 96. 

* meyato na inseso^-sti mayi-saugatayor mate 

bhangi-matra-bhidd til sydt ekasminn api darsane. Ibid. it. 136. 
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one with Him. The mind of the individual being a creation of God’s 
avidya, all His world experience is also due to God’s activity. In His 
own nature as self the jivas, the individuals, have the revelation of 
God’s nature which is pure bliss. The existence of individuals in 
their own essential nature is therefore regarded as a state of salva¬ 
tion. The individuals in their essential nature are therefore of the 
nature of sat, cit and ananda, and though atomic they can enjoy the 
experiences all over the body through their internal functioning 
just as a lamp illuminates the whole room by rays. Tbe experience 
of sorrow also is possible through the expansion or dilatation of the 
mind {antah-karana) through the various parts of the body and by 
means of the help of avidya by which the jiva wrongly identifies 
himself with other objects. As the relation of the self with other 
objects takes place through the antah-karana of each person the 
sphere of experience of each of the jivas is limited by the functioning 
of his own antah-karana. I'he antah-karana is different in different 
persons. 

The Upanisads speak of God as the all {sarvarn khalv’idam 
Brahma), and this is due to the fact that He pervades all things and 
controls all things. It means that the souls are dependent on Him 
or maintained in Him {tad-adharatva), but it does not mean their 
identity with Him. God is Himself able to create all things by 
Himself; but for His pleasure, for His mere sportive dalliance. He 
takes the help of prakrti and the destiny born out of tbe deeds of 
human beings as ?Iis accessories. Though God makes all persons 
act in the manner in which they do act, yet His directive control is 
regulated in accordance with the adrsta or the destiny of the human 
beings which is beginningless. The theory of karma doctrine herein 
suggested is different from that propounded by Patanjali. According 
to Patanjali and his commentators, the fruits of the deeds, i.e, 
pleasure or pain, are enjoyed by the persons while they are free to 
act by themselves. Here, however, the freedom of the individuals is 
controlled and limited by God in accordance with the previous 
good or bad deeds of the individual, which are beginningless. Thus 
in our ordinary life not only our pleasures and pains but also our 
power to do good or bad actions are determined by previous deeds 
and the consequent control of God. 



CHAPTER XXII 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF VIJ^JANA BHIKSU 

A General Idea of Vijnana Bhiksu’s Philosophy. 

The ultimate goal is not the cessation of sorrow, but the- cessation 
of the experience of sorrow; for when in the state of em incipation 
one ceases to experience sorrow, the sorrow as such is not emanci¬ 
pated since it remains in the world and others suffer fro m it. It is 
only the emancipated individual who ceases to expericn:e sorrow. 
The ultimate state of emancipation cannot be a state o: bliss, for 
since there are no mental organs and no mind in this state there 
cannot be any experience of bliss. The self cannot itsell be of the 
nature of bliss and be at the same time the experiencer of it. When 
it is said that self is of the nature of bliss (ananda), the word bliss is 
there used in a technical sense of negation of sorrow. 

Bhiksu admits a gradation of realities. He holds tiat one is 
stabler and more real than the other. Since paramdtmc is always 
the same and does not undergo any change or transfoi mation or 
dissolution, he is more real than the prakrti orpurusa or the evolutes 
of prakrti. This idea has also been expressed in the v ew of the 
Puranas that the ultimate essence of the world is of tlie nature of 
knowledge which is the form of the paramdtman. ft is in this 
essential form t lat the world is regarded as ultimately re al and not 
as prakrti and purusa which are changing forms; prakrt , so far as 
it exists as a potential power in God, is regarded as non-edstent but 
so far as it manifests itself through evolutionary changes it is re¬ 
garded as existent. The state of emancipation is brought about by 
the dissociation of the subtle body consisting of the five tammdtras 
and the eleven senses. Consequent upon such a dissociation the 
self as pure consciousness is merged in Brahman as the rivers 
mingle with the ocean, a state not one of identity but iilentity-in- 
difference. According to the Sanikhya, emancipation cannot be at¬ 
tained until the fruits of the karmas which have ripened for giving 
experiences of pleasure and pain are actually exhausted through 
experiencing them, i.e. even when ignorance or avidyCi is destroyed 
the attainment of the emancipation is delayed until the prarabdha 
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karma is finished. The Yogin, however, can enter into an objectless 
state of meditation (asamprajndta yoga) and this wards off the pos¬ 
sibility of experiencing the prarabdha karma. From the state of 
asamprajndta samadhi he can at will pass into a state of emancipa¬ 
tion. The state of emancipation is reached not merely by realizing 
the purport of the text of the Upanisads but by philosophic wisdom 
attained through a reasoned process of thought and by the suc¬ 
cessive stages of Yoga meditation. 

The world does not emanate directly from Brahman as pure 
consciousness, nor are the kdla, prakrti and purusa derived from 
Brahman through transformatory changes (parindma). Had the 
world come into being directly from Brahman, evil and sins would 
have been regarded as coming into being from it. With the associa¬ 
tion of sattva through the beginningless will of God at the beginning 
of the previous cycles the Brahman behaves as Isvara and brings 
into actual being the prakrti and the purusa which are already 
potentially existent in God, and connects the prakrti with the 
purusa. The moment of God’s activity in bringing out the prakrti 
and purusa may be regarded as kdla. In this sense kdla is often 
regarded as the dynamic agency of God. Though purusas in them¬ 
selves are absolutely static, yet they have a seeming movement as 
they are always associated with prakrti, which is evei’ in a state 
of movement, kdla as the dynamic agency of God is naturall} 
associated with the movement of prakrti, for both the prakrti and 
the purusa are in themselves passive and are rendered active by the 
dynamic agency of God. d'his dynamic agency is otherwise called 
kdla, and as such it is an eternal power existing in Brahman, like 
the prakrti and purusa. In all other forms of actual existence kdla 
is determinate and conditioned, and as such non-eternal and to 
some extent imaginary. It is only as the eternal power that sub¬ 
sists in and through all the operations of dynamic activity that kdla 
may be called eternal. The kdla that produces the connection of the 
prakrti and the purusa and also produces the mahat is non-eternal 
and therefore does not exist at the time of pralaya when no such 
connection exists. The reason for this is that the kdla that produces 
the connection between prakrti and purusa is a determinate kdla 
which is conditioned, on the one hand by the will of God, and, on 
the other, by the effects it produces. It is this determinate kdla that 
can be designated as present, past and future. But the terms pre- 
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sent, past and future imply an evolutionary change and such a 
change implies activity; it is this activity as dissociated from the 
manifest forms of kala as present, past and future that ctn be re¬ 
garded as eternal h 

The reference to the Atharva-Veda, as noted below in the 
footnote, will show how the conception of time in ven' ancient 
eras reveals “time” as a separate entity or energy which has 
brought everything into being, maintains it, and destroys every¬ 
thing. The God, paramesthin Brahman or prajdpati is siid to be 
derived from it. In the Maitri Upannad we also hear ol the con¬ 
ception of kdla or time as akdla or timeless. The timeless 1 ime is the 
primordial time which is only the pure energy unmeasured and 
immeasurable. It appears in a measurable form when, after the 
production of the sun from it, it is measured in terms of ‘.he move¬ 
ment of the sun. The entire course of itatural phenomena is thus 
seen to be an emanation or manifestation of the ent r|;y of time 
undirected by any other superintendent. Such a conception of 
time seems to be of an atheistic character, for even the highest 
gods, the paramesthin and the prajdpati, are said to be produced 
from it. 

In the first chapter of the aniisdsanapurvan of the Mahdhhdrata 
there is a dialogue between GautamI, whose son was oitten by a 
serpent, the hunter who was pressing for killing the serpent, the 
.serpent, the mrtyu or death and kdla. It appears from the dialogue 
that time is not only the propeller of ail events by itself hut all states 
of sattva, rajas and tamas, all that is moving and the uoi.aoved in the 
heaven and in the earth, all our movements and cessation of move¬ 
ments, the sun, tiie moon, the vvaters, the fire, the fkv, the eartli, 
the rivers, the. oceans and all that is being or not bedrg are of the 

^ Atharva-Veda, xix. 54. In the Athar%^a-Veda time is rej-^urcled as a ^vener¬ 
ator of the sky and the earth and all beings exist through -irie. Tapas and 
Brahman exist io time and time is the god of all. Time produce.i all creatures. 
The universe has been set in motion by tirntr, ha.s been pjodiced by it and 
is .support(*d ir it. Time becoming Brahman supports parai leHhin. In the 
^veUlsiHitara Vpatzisad time i.s regarded as being held by ihe sun as the 
ultimate cause. In the Maitri Upanisad, vi. 14, it is said t iar from time all 
creatures spring, grow and decay. Time is a formle.ss form {kaldt sravanti 
hhutdni, kaldt vrddhitn praydnli ca. | kale ciVstam niyaccna'iii kdlo milrtir 
amurtimdti). 

It is again stated in the same work that there are two forms of Brahman, 
Time and no-Time. 

* That which is before the sun is no-Time and is devoid o parts, and that 
which is after chc sun is 'Fimc with parts. 
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nature of time and brought into being by time and dissolved in 
time. Time is thus the original cause. Time, however, operates in 
accordance with the laws of karma\ there is thus the beginningless 
relation between time and karma which determines the courses of 
all events. Karma in itself is also a product of time and as such de¬ 
termines the future modes of the operation of time. Here we have 
an instance of the second stage, the conception of time as the trans¬ 
cendental and immanent cause of all things. Here time is guided 
by karma. In the third stage of the conception of time, which is 
found in the purdnas and also adopted by Bhiksu, it is regarded as 
the eternal dynamic power inherent in Brahman and brought into 
operation by the will of Godh 

The word purusa is often used in the scriptural text in the 
singular number, but that signifies only that it is used in a generic 
sense, cf. Samkhya-siitra, i. 154 {nd'dvaita-sruti-virodho jati- 
paratvatY- The difference between the superior pwruia or God and 
the ordinary purusas is that while the latter are subject to ex¬ 
periences of pleasure and pain as a re.sult of the actions or karma, 
the former has an eternal and continual experience of bliss through 
its reflection from its sattvamaya body to itself. The ordinary 
purusas, however, have not the experience of pleasure and pain as 
of constitutive definition, for in the stage of saintliness (jwanmukti) 
they have no such experiences. God can, however, have an ex¬ 
perience of the experiences of pleasure and pain of other purusas 
without having been affected by them. The ultimate principle or 
the Brahman is a principle of pure consciousness which underlies 

' In the Ahirbudhnya-samhita, the work of the Pancardtra school, niyati 
(destiny) and kdla (time) are the two manifestations of the power of trans¬ 
cendent kdla as arising from aniruddha. From this kdla first arises the sattva- 
gutia and from that the rajo-guna and thence the tamo-guna. 

It is further said that it is time which connects and separates. The kdla of 
course in its own turn derives its power from the self-perceiving activity (sudar- 
sana) of Visnu. 'Fhat the prakrti transforms itself into its evolutes is also due to the 
dynamic function of kdla. 

The Mdthara trrtti on the Sdmkhya-kdrikd, however, refers to the doctrine 
of kdla as the cause of the world {kdlah srjati bhutani, kdtafi samharate prajdh \ 
kdlali suptesu jdgarti tasmdt kdlas tu kdranam) and refutes it by say ing that there 
is no separate entity as kdla (kdlo ndma na has cit paddrtho'sti), there are only 
three categories, vyakta, anyakta and purufa, and kdla falls within them 
(vyaktam avyaklam purusa iti trayah eva paddrthdh tatra kdlo antarbhiitah). 

‘ The Ahirbudhnya-samhitd, however, explains the singular number by the 
concept of a conglomeration of purusa or a colony of cells, as the honey-comb, 
which behaves as a totality and also in a multiple capacity as separate cells, 
Ahirbudhnya-samhitd, vi. 33. 
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the reality of both the purusas, prakrti and its evolutes:, aid it is 
because they are emergent forms which have their essence in the 
brahman that they can appear as connected together. 'I'm move¬ 
ment of the prakrti is also ultimately due to the spontaneour move¬ 
ment of the pure consciousness, the basic reality. 

'T'he viveka and the aviveka, the distinction and the non¬ 
distinction, aie all inherent in buddhi, and this explains vhy the 
purusas fail to distinguish themselves from the buddhi nith which 
they are associate J. The association of the purusas with the buddhi 
implies that it l as in it both the characters of distinc:ion and 
non-distinction. I'ln difficulty is that the “revelation of the dis¬ 
tinction” is so opposed by the force of non-distinction that the 
former cannot fird scope for its manifestation. It is the purpose of 
yoga to weaken the jorce of the tendency towards non-d stinction 
and ultimately ujrroot it so that revelation of distinction n ay mani¬ 
fest itself. Now (t may be asked what is the nature of thif obstruc¬ 
tion. It may be replied that it is merely a negative cond tion con- 
.sisting in the non-production of the cognition of the distinction 
through association with the products of prakrti, sucli is attach¬ 
ment and antipath}', through which we are continudlv passing, 
'['he Samkhya, aowever, says that the non-production of the dis¬ 
tinction is due to the extreme subtleness of the nature of buddhi 
and purusa which so much resemble each other that it is difficult 
to distinguish their nature. Rut this view of the Sanikhya should 
not be interpreted is meaning that it is only the subtleness of the 
natures of these two entities that arrests our discrimira'ing know¬ 
ledge regarding them. For had it been so, then the piocess of yoga 
w'ould be inefficacious iu attaining such a knowledg^e, The real 
reason is that our issociation with attachment and artipathy with 
regard to gross objects ob.structs our discriminating vision re¬ 
garding these subtle entities. Our attachment to gross objects is 
also due to our long association with sense-olijects. A philosopher, 
therefore, should try to dissociate himself from attachment with 
gross objects. The whole purpose of creation consists ir furnishing 
materials for the experiences of purusa which seems to undergo all 
experiential changes of enjoyment and suffering, of pleasure and 
pain, in and through the medium of buddhi. With the dissociation 
of buddhi, therefore, all experience ceases. 'I'he God 15 essentially 
pure consciousness, and though the knowledge of F im as such 
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brings about liberation, yet epithets of omnipotence, all-pervasive¬ 
ness and other personal characteristics are attributed to Him be¬ 
cause it is through an approach to God as a super-personal Being 
that devotion is possible, and it is through devotion and personal 
attachment that true knowledge can arise. It is said in the scrip¬ 
tures that God cannot be realized by tapas, gifts or sacrifices, but 
only by bhakti^. The highest devotion is of the nature of love 
(attyuttama hhaktih prema-laksand). 

God remains within all as the inner controller and everything 
is revealed to His super-consciousness without the mediation of 
sense-consciousness. God is called all-pervasive because He is the 
cause of all and also because He is the inner controller. 

Bhakti consists in the whole process of listening to God’s name, 
describing His virtues, adoration to Him, and meditation ulti¬ 
mately leading to true knowledge. These are all to be designated 
as the service of God. These processes of operations constituting 
bhakti are all to be performed with love. Bhiksu quotes Garuda 
purana to prove that the root “bhaj" is used in the sense of service. 
He also refers to the Bhagavata to show that the true bhakti is 
associated with an emotion which brings tears to the eyes, melts the 
heart and raises the hairs of the body. Through the emotion of 
bhakti one dissolves oneself as it were and merges into God’s 
existence, just as the river Ganges does into the ocean. 

It will be seen from the above that Bhiksu urges on the doctrine 
of bhakti as love, as a way to the highest realization. The meta¬ 
physical views that he propounded give but small scope for the 
indulgence of such an attitude towards divinity. For, if the Ulti¬ 
mate Reality be of the nature of pure consciousness, we cannot have 
any personal relations with such a Being. The ultimate state of 
realization is also the entrance into a state of non-difference with 
this Ultimate Being, who is not Himself a person, and therefore no 
personal relations ought to be possible with Him, In the Vijndna- 
mrta-bhasya, iv. i. 3, Bhiksu says that at the time of dissolution or 
emancipation the individuals are not associated with any content of 
knowledge, and are therefore devoid of any consciousness, and 
being of the nature of unconscious entities like wood or stone they 

‘ aham prakrstah hhaktito’anyaih sadhanaih drastum na 

sakyah, bhaktir eva kevala tnad-dariane sddhanain. 

Isvara-gUa-tlkd (MS. borrowed from N. N. GopinStha Kaviraja, late 

Principal, Queen’s College, Benares). 
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enter into the all-illuminating great Soul just as rivers enter into th 
ocean. Again, it is this great Soul that out of its own will send 
them forth like sparks of fire and distinguishes them from on 
another and goad.s them to action^. This great Soul or paramatmm 
is the inner-controller and mover of our selves. But il may be re 
membered that this great Soul is not also the Ultimate Principle 
the pure consciousness, but is the manifestation of ih; pure con- 
.sciousness in association with the sativamaya body. Under the 
circumstances the metaphysical position does not allow of any per¬ 
sonal relation between the human beings and the Ultimate Entity. 
But yet the pei sonal relation with the divinity as the uldmate con¬ 
sciousness not being philosophically possible, that relation is 
ushered in more out of a theistic tendency of Bhikst than as a 
necessary natural conclusion. The theistic relation is alsc- conceived 
in a mystical fashion in the indulgence of the emotions of love 
rising to a state of intoxication. Such a conception of Divine love 
is found in the Bhagavata-purana', and later on in the school of 
Vaisnavism preached by Caitanya. It is different from the con¬ 
ception of devotion or hhakti as found in the system of .Ramanuja, 
where bhakti is conceived as incessant continual meditition. He 
seems to have been, therefore, one of the earliest, if not the earliest, 
exponent of emotionalism in theism, if we do not take ini 0 account 
the Puranic emotionalism of the Bhagavata-purana. There are 
instances in the writings of modern European philosophers also, 
where t he difficult position does not justify an emotionali im that is 
preached merely out of the theistic experiences of a personal nature, 
and as an illustration one may refer to the idea of God of Pringle 
Pattison. In the conception of jiva or individuals also there seems 
to be an apparent contradiction. For while the purusas i re some¬ 
times described as pure consciousness, they are at other times de¬ 
scribed as inert and wholly under the domination of panmatman 
The contradiction is to be solved by the supposition that the inert- 
nc.ss is only relative, i.e. the purusas are to be regarded as them¬ 
selves inactive, being goaded to action by the inlying ccntroller, 

^ tasmat pralaya-mohsd-dau visaya-sambandkd-hhdvdt kastha di strd^divat 
jaddh sdnio fn'd midhyandfml-dityavat sadd 5 arv<l~ 7 }abhdsake parumd-tmani 
viliyante samudre nada-nudya iva punasca sa eva paramd-tmd svti cihayd gni- 
I’issphul ihgavat td~nnpdyi-sambandhena sitato vibhajyd'ntarydtni sa no prerayati 
tathd coktam caksi 4 smatd'ndhd niyamdnd iti atah sa eva mukhya din'd- ntarydmy 
anirtah. Vijndnd-mrUi-bhdsya, iv. 1. 3. 
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paramatman. They are called “jada,” resembling stone or wood only 
in the sense that they are inactive in themselves. But this inactivity 
should not be associated with want of consciousness. Being sparks 
of the eternal consciousness they are always of the nature of con¬ 
sciousness. Their activity, however, is derived from the paramat¬ 
man, so that, drawn by Him, they come out of the Eternal con¬ 
sciousness and play the role of a mundane individual and ultimately 
return to Brahman like rivers into the ocean at the time of emanci¬ 
pation. This activity of Cod is an eternal activity, an eternal 
creative impulse which is absolutely without any extraneous pur¬ 
pose (carama-karanasya krteh nityatvaty. It proceeds from the 
spontaneous joy of God in a spontaneous manner like the process 
of breathing, and has no reference to the fulfilment of any purpose. 
In the Vyasa-bhasya it is said that the creation of God is for the 
benefit of living beings. But Bhiksu does not support any purpose 
at all. This activity is sometimes compared with the purposeless 
playful activity. But Bhiksu .says that even if there is any slight 
purpose in play that also is absent in the activity of God. I'he 
action also proceeds spontaneously with the creative desire of God, 
for which no body or senses are necessary. He is identical with the 
whole universe and as such His action has no objective outside ol 
Himself, as in the case of ordinary actions. It is He who, depending 
upon the beginningless karma of human beings, makes them act for 
good or for evil. The karma itself, also being a part of His energy 
and a manifestation of His impulse, cannot be regarded as limiting 
His freedom^. I’he analogy of the doctrine of grace where the king 
bestows his grace or withholds it in accordance with the good or bad 
services of his servants is also regarded as helpful to conceive of the 
freedom of God in harmony with the deeds of the individual. If it 
is argued now, if the creative activity of God is eternal, it can de¬ 
pend on the karma, Bhiksu’s reply is that the karmas act as accessoi y 
causes determining the eternal creative impulse of God as pro¬ 
ducing pleasurable and painful experiences. Following the trend 
of the Puranic method Bhiksu further suggests that it is the 
Hiranyagarbha created by God who appears as the law-giver of tlie 
law of karma, as manifested in the spontaneous activity of God. 
It is He, therefore, who is responsible for the suffering of humanity 

* See Vijnand-tnTla-bhasya, ii. i. 32. 

” Ibid. U. I. 33. 
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in accordance with their karmas. God helps the process only by 
letting it go on in an unobstructed manner^. In another passage 
he says that God perceives within Himself as parts tf Him the 
jivas and their conditioning factors (upadhi) as associated with 
merit and demerit {dharina and adharma)\ associating these con¬ 
ditions with theyrcfl.? He brings them out of Himself He is thus 
the maker of souls, just as the potter is the maker of pots^. 

The self is regarded as being itself untouchable and devoid of 
any kind of association {(i-sangd). The association prakrti 

and purusa, the refore, is not to be interpreted in the sense of a 
direct contact ire the^ ordinary sense of the term, but the i.ssociation 
is to be understood only as transcendental reflection through the 
conditioning factors which make the pure soul behave as a phe¬ 
nomenal self or jlva. The self has no knowledge as its quality or 
character, and is in itself pure consciousness, and there is at no time 
a cessation of this consciousness, which exists even during dream¬ 
less sleep. But n dreamless sleep there is no actual knowledge, as 
there is no content present at the time; and it is for that reason that 
the consciousness though present in the very nature of rlu self can¬ 
not be apperceived. The vasanas or desires existing in the antah- 
karana cannot affect the pure soul, for at that time the an.'ahkarana 
remains in a dissolved condition. Knowledge of contorts or ob¬ 
jects is possible only through reflections from the states of the 
buddhi. 'I’he purs consciousness being identical with the s elf, there 
cannot also be the self-consciousness involving the no ion of a 
duality as subject and object during dreamless sleep, 'fhe pure 
consciousness remains the same and it is only in accordtnee with 
changes of mental state that knowledge of objects arises and passes 
away^. 'i'he jivas are thus not to be regarded as themselves the 
products of the rt flection of paramdtman as the Sahkarites mppose; 
for in that case they/tia,? would be absolutely unreal, and bondage 
and emancipation would also be unreal. 

' Vijndna-mrta-hhasyn, ii. i. 33. 

- Uvaro hi svd'mui-wa-iarird^msa-tulyau jiva-tad-upadhl S'o’i-itar-gatau 
dharma-di-sahium aaksfid twa pasyann a-paru-tantrah wa-illayd sani’o/a-visesam 
brahma-dinam api dur-vibkavyam kurvat kumbhakdra iva ghatam, Jnic'. 11. i. 13. 

^ Ibid. n. 3. 5- 
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The Brahman and the World according to 
Vijnana-mrta-bhasya. 

The production, existence, maintenance, modification, decay 
and destruction of the world are from Brahman as God. He holds 
within Himself all the energies constituting the prakrti and purusas, 
and manifests Himself in other diverse forms; Brahman as pure 
consciousness is associated with the conditioning factor of His own 
being, the maya as pure sattva quality in all this creative activity, 
so from that great Being who is devoid of all afflictions, karmas and 
their fruits are also produced. The fact that the Rrahma-sutra, ii. 2, 
says that Brahman is that from which the world has come into 
being and is being maintained implies that the world as it is in its 
own reality is an eternal fact in the very being of the ultimately real 
and the unmanifested. The production, the transformation and the 
destmetion of the world are only its phenomenal aspect*. Brahman 
is here regarded as the adhisthana-karana. This means that Brahman 
is the basis, the ground, the adhdra (container) as it were of the 
universe in which it exists as undivided and as indistinguishable 
from it and which also holds the universe together. Brahman is 
the cause which bolds together the material cause of the universe 
so that it may transform itself into it^. Brahman is the principle 
of ultimate cause which renders all other kinds of causality possible. 
In the original Brahman, the prakrti and the purusas exist in the 
eternal consciousness and as such are held together as being one 
with it. The Brahman is neither changeable nor identifiable with 
prakrti and purusa. It is because of this that, though Brahman is of 
the nature of pure consciousness and unchangeable, yet it is re¬ 
garded as being one with the universe and as the material cause. 
The material cause or upadana-karana is the name which is given 
to changing material cause (the vikari-karana) and to the ground 
cause or the adhisfhana-karana. The underlying principle of both 
the ground cause [adhisthana-karana) and the material cause 
(upadana-karana) is that the effect is held in it as merged in it or 

^ atra cai'tad yata ity'anuktvd jantna-dyasya yata iti vacanad avyakta- 
rupena jagan nityam eva ity acdryy>d-iayak. Vijndnd-mrta^bhd?ya, i. 1.2. 

® him punar adhi$thdna-kdtawtvam ucyate tad evd* dhisthdna-kdranant 
yatra* vihhaktam yeno^ pa^fabdham ca sad updddnd’kdranarft kdryd-kdrena 
pdrinamate. Ibid, 
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indistinguishable from it^. The idea involved in avibaaga or one¬ 
ness with the cause is not regarded as an ordinary relation of 
identity but as a sort of non-relational relation or a situation of 
uniqueness which cannot be decomposed into its constituents so 
that a relational bond may be affirmed of them. The i pshot of the 
whole position is that the nature of the universe is so founded in 
Brahman wh ch forms its grmind that it cannot be regarded as a 
mere illusory appearance of it or as a modification or a product of 
it; but while these two possible ways of relation bet>v(:en the cause 
and the effect fail, the universe as such has no existence, significance 
or meaning w'ithout the ground in which it is sustained and which 
helps its evolutionary process. 'I'he ordinary relation of the sus- 
tainer and the sustained is inadequate here, for it implies a duality 
of independent existence; in the present case, however, where 
Brahman is regarded as the ground cause there is no such duality 
and the unive rse cannot be conceived as apart from Brahman which 
forms its ground and essence while remaining unchanged in its 
transcendent reality. Thus, though it may have to be acknowledged 
that there is a relation between the two, the relation has to be con¬ 
ceived as the transcendental one, of which no analogy s found else¬ 
where. 'Fhe seeming pictorial analogy which falls fat short of the 
situation is to be found in the case where water is mixe i with milk®. 
Here the existence of the water is dependent upon the existence of 
the milk so k>ng as the two exist in a mixed condition; and neither 
of them can be conceived without the other. The r.ature of the 
prakrti and the purusa is also manifested from the essence of God’s 
nature as pure consciousness. The causality of subsia tee, qualities 
and actions is also due to the underlying essence oi God which 
permeates all things. The difference between tlie relation of 
samavayci an<A this unique relation of indistinguishableness in the 
ground is that while the former applies to the case of the intimate 
relation of tfte elfects in and through themselves, the latter refers 
only to the special fact of the indistinguishable clia -acter of the 
effect in the cause, and has no reference to the relation of the effect- 
parts among themselves with reference to the wholi; a^ an insepar¬ 
able concatenation of effects. I'he ordinary organic: relation such 

^ Kiiryd-vihhaiid-dharaHtasyai* pdddna-sdmunya-lak^ant tvdt. Vijndnd- 
mrUi-bhusya^ i. 1.-2- 

^ at'ibhdgas cd' dharatuvat svarupa-stmibandha-viie^o* tyaf ta^sarnTniirana^ 
tupo dtfgdha-jalddy-vkatd-pratyaya-niydmakah. Ibid. 
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as that which subsists between the parts of a living body is thus 
different from that which is referred to here as the indistinguishable 
character of the effects in the ground. The parts of the universe as 
comprising the living and the non-living may be regarded as in¬ 
separably united with one another in the whole, but such a relation 
is an intimate relation between the effects, and the whole is nothing 
but an assemblage of these. This is what may be called the special 
feature of samavdya relation. But in the unique relation of in¬ 
distinguishableness in the ground the effect subsists in the ground 
in such a manner that the effect has no separate reality from the 
causeBrahman in this view is the basis or the substratum—the 
ground which supports the totality of the unity of prakrti and the 
purusas to evolve itself into the universe with its varied forms®. It 
does not, therefore, in itself participate in the changing evolution 
and transformation of world-forms, but it always exists as one with 
it, and being in it and supported by it, it devedops into the world. 

Vijnana Bhiksu says that the Vaisesikas believe that God is the 
dynamic or the instrumental agent, whereas he thinks that the 
causality of God cannot be regarded as being either of the samavdyi, 
asamavayi or nimitta types, but is a fourth kind of conception— 
cause as ground or container®. He also describes this type of causa¬ 
tion as being adhisthana, a term with which we are familiar in 
Sankara Vedanta. But the difference between the two kinds of 
conception of adhisthana karana is indeed very great, for while 
Bhiksu considers this to be the unchangeable ground which sustains 
the movements of the principle of change in it in an undivided unity, 
Saiikara regards adhisthana as the basis of all changes which are 
unreal in themselves. According to Bhiksu, however, the changing 
phenomena are not unreal, but they are only changes which are the 
modifications of a principle of change which subsists in an un¬ 
divided unity with the ground cause. When they say that the world 
is both being and non-being [sad-asadrupa), and is hence unreal 
and illusory, the Sahkarites suffer from a grave misconception. The 


' tatra samavaya-sambandhena yatra' vihhaf’as tad vikari-kdranam; yalra ca 
kdryasya kdrand’vibhdgena avibhagas tad adhisthann-karanam. Ibid. 

“ yadi hi parama-tma dehavat sarnam kdranom na'dhitistheta tarhi dravya- 
guna-karma-di-sadharana-khila-karye ittham mula-kdranam na sydt. Isvara- 
glta-bhdsya. MS. 

® asmabhis tu samavdy-asamavdyibhyam udastnam nimitta-kdraiiebhyai ca 
vilaksanatayd caturtham adhara-karanatvam. Ibid. 
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world is called sat and asat (being and non-being), became it re¬ 
presents the principle of becoming or change. It is affirmed as 
“this” and yet b<;cause it changes it is again not affirmed as “this.” 
The future forms of the changing process are also r o i-existent as 
it were in the present form and the present form is also non¬ 
existent as it wen^ in the future forms that are to be 'Thus, any of 
its forms ma\' be regarded as not existing and hence false when 
compared with an entity that alwaiys exists and in the same form*^. All 
objects of the world so far as they arc past and future are contradicted 
by their present states and are therefore regarded as false, but so far as 
they are perceived in their jrresent .state they are regarded as real'*. 

The universe has, however, an eternal and immutable form as 
pure consciousness in the very nature of brahman fn)^ which it is 
separated out as the world of matter and souls. 'I'lie pure con¬ 
sciousness in itself is the only ultimate reality wbieir is ever the 
same and is not std'ject to any change or process of becoming. Both 
the individual souls and the world of matter are uliimately dis¬ 
solved and meiged in Brahman, the pure and ultimate conscious¬ 
ness. These, therefore, are regarded as being name:t and forms 
when cornfiared with the ultimate changeless Reality, Brahman®. 
But this does not mean that the universe of matter and souls is 
absolutely unreal and mere maya or illusion. If all tint appears 
were absolutely false, then all moral values would disaf psar and all 
notions of bondage and emancipation would become meaningless. 
If the falsity of all things except the pure consciousness can be 
proved by any means, that itself would prove that such proofs have 
validity and that therefore there arc other things over and above 
pure consciousness which may be valid. If such proofs are invalid 
but can establish the validity of pure consciousness as ajjainst the 
validity of all other things, then such proofs may alsc prove the 
reality of all other things in the world. It may be held ihat what 
ordinary people consider as true can be proved to be invalid by 
what is regarded by them as valid means of proof; l>ut on the 
Sahkarite view mrtbiag is regarded as valid and therefore there are 

^ eka-dharmena satU a-dasaymn parindmi-imsiundm atitd-ndgcU-dharmena 
asattvdt. Vijndnd-rm-ta-bhdsya, i. x. 3. 

- ghata-dayo hi andgatd-dy-avasthdpj lyakid-dy-avasthdbhir hdahyante iti. 
ghaUi-dayo rnithyd-sahdena ucyante vidyanidna-dharmnis ca taddnim na badhyante 
iti %atyd ity api ucyante. Ibid. 

^ jndna-svarilpah paramd-tma sa eva satyahjlvds ctVmsatayd amstny eklbhutdh 
athava vayavattvena parumd-tnni-peksayd te* py asantuh. Ibid. 
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no proofs by which the validity of the world-process can be main¬ 
tained. But the reply that naturally comes to such a view is that 
though the validity of the world may not be proved, yet that does 
not lead to the conclusion that the world-process is unreal; for even 
if its validity is not proved, its validity or reality may at least be 
doubtful. T here is, therefore, nothing by which we may come to 
any conclusion about its invalidity and unreality. The reality of the 
universe is of a different order from that of Brahman, which is of 
the nature of pure consciou.sness, as the former consists of practical 
efficiency (artha-kriya-kantva). But even though in the state of a 
changing process the reality of the world is only its reality as be¬ 
coming and as causal efficiency, yet it has al.so an ultimate reality in 
itself, since it has come into being from the ultimate reality, 
Brahman. The world of matter and souls exists in God as pure 
consciousness and therefore as one w'ith Him. When from out of its 
state as pure consciousness it is manifested as the world of matter 
and souls, we mark it as the stage of creation. When again they re¬ 
tire back into God as being one with His consciousness, that is 
marked as the state of dissolution^. The universe of matter and 
souls is also ultimately to be regarded as being of the nature of 
consciousness, and is as such a constituent of the ultimate pure 
consciousness in which it remains as it were merged and lost. The 
world of visible forms and changes is also thus of the nature of 
thought, and only the ignorant regard them as mere objects*. When 
the scriptural texts speak of the identity of the world and Brahman 
they refer to this ultimate state in which the world exists in the pure 
consciousness—Brahman as one with it. But it is not only in the 
state of dissolution that the world exists in Brahman in undivided 
unity, but in the state of creation also the world exists in Brahman 
as one with it, for all the so-called mechanical and other kinds of 
forces that are to be found in matter and which constitute its 
reality are but the energy of God. And as the energy is always 
conceived as being one with that which possesses it, it is believed 
that the world with all its changes exists in God*. In the state of 

' pralayehi pum-prakrtya-dikam jnana-rupenai’va rupyate na tv artha-rnpena 
arthato vyanjaka-vyapara-bhdvat. Vijndnd-mrta-bhdsya, i. i. 4. 

“ jndna-svarupam akhilam jaf-ad etad ahuddhiiyah j. artha-svarUpam paiyanlo 
hhrdmyante maka-samplave. Ibid. 

’ iaktimat-karya-kanitfa-bhedenai'va brahmu-dvaitarri bodhayanti. . .ayam ca 
fdrva-kdlo brahmani prapafied-bhedah. Ibid. 
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pralaya the world-energies exist in God as some form of conscious¬ 
ness or conscious (inergy which is later on manifested by Him as 
material energy' or matter. The unity of the world-energies in God 
is such that though these retain some kind of independence yet it 
is so held up and mixed up as it were in the reality of < jod that it 
cannot be separateil from Him. 'I’heir independence consists in the 
fact that they are of the nature of energy, but as God poss esses them 
they can have no existence and they cannot be conceived as apart 
from Him. As thus described the world of matter has no permanent 
reality, anci the consciousness of this fact may be callec the badha 
or contradiction {paramarthika-sattva-hhava-nikaya eva hadhahy. 
But in spite of this badha the universe has a relative or vyavaharika 
existence {tadna-bddhe'pi ca sati jnana-sddhand-dinam v)yavahdrika- 
sattvat). 

The causali ty of prakrti and parusa is limited to their specific 
capacities which determine the nature of modifications. But God is 
the universal all-cause behind them which not only shows itself 
through these specific limitations but which regulates the inner 
harmony and order subsisting in them and in their mutual relations, 
'I’hus the visual organ is limited in its function to the operation of 
vision, and the tactile organ is limited in its function to the opera¬ 
tion of touch, but the functions and activities of all these are 
organized by the individual self which operates anc. manifests 
itself through them. Thus Brahman in this sense may be regarded 
as being both the instrumental and the material caused. According 
to Sarnkhya and Yoga the prakrti is supposed to be assc ciated with 
the purusas through the inner and inherent teleology, but according 
to the Vedantii: view as interpreted by Bhiksu their mutual associa¬ 
tion is due to the operation of God®. 

‘ Vijnana-mrta-hhdsya, I. 1.4. 

“ brahmanas tu sarva-saktikalvnt tat-tad-upadhibhih sarva-hdri natvam yathd 
cakfura-dlnam darsand-di-kdranatvatn yat praty-ekam asti tv! tarvam sarva- 
dhyaksasya jtvasya hhavati, etena jagato' bhinnu'nimitto-pdddnoit .<am vydkhya- 
tam. Ibid. I. I. 2 

’ sdmkhya-yuiiibhyatn purusd-rtha-prayuktd pravrttih svayam eva purufena 
ddya-jlvena samyuyyate. . .asmdbhis tu prahrti-purusa-samyogti :h arena kriyate. 
Ibid. 
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The Individual. 

In his commentary on the Isvara-gitd, Bhiksu says that the more 
universal has a wider sphere than the less universal and therefore 
it is called Brahman in relation to it. The cause of an effect is wider 
and more universal than the effect and is therefore called Brahman 
in comparison with it. Thus there is a hierarchy of Brahmans. But 
that which is at the apex of the hierarchy is the highest universal 
and the ultimate cause, and is therefore called the highest Brahman. 
Brahman is thus the highest and the ultimate reality. The deter¬ 
minations that make the universe of matter exist in Brahman as 
merged in its nature as thought. Creation means that these de¬ 
terminations which exist there in a potential form and without any 
operation are manifested and made operative as the world of nature. 
God in His nature as pure consciousness has a full and complete 
acquaintance of all the possible developments and modifications of 
the pre-matter as evolving into the actual universe. The starting 
point in the evolution of the pre-matter or prakrti is the moment 
of its association with the spirits. The scriptural text says that the 
Lord entered into the prakrti and the purusas, disturbed the equi¬ 
librium and associated them with one another. The purusas are, 
however, like sparks of consciousness and it is not possible to 
produce any disturbance in them. The disturbance is thus produced 
in the prakrti and the effect of such disturbance in the prakrti on 
the purusas is interpreted as seeming disturbances in the purusas 
as well. The purusas are to be conceived as being parts of God and 
there cannot be a real identity between the purusas and the 
Brahman. The so-called identity between the purusas and the 
Brahman refers merely to the fact of the purusas being the con¬ 
stituent entities in the being of God such as that which exists be¬ 
tween the parts and the whole. The assertion of the Sahkarites that 
the individual soul is the same as Brahman and that the difference 
is due to external limitations of nescience or on account of reflec¬ 
tions through it is wrong. The kind of unity that exists between the 
individual souls and the Brahman lies in the fact that they are in¬ 
distinguishable in character from it (avibhaga). If the reality of 
individual souls is denied, that would amount to a denial of religious 
and moral values and of bondage and emancipation. 
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In this connection it is also urged that the individual 50 uls are 
derived from God just as sparks come out of fire or th( son comes 
out of the father. The individual souls resemble God so f: r as they 
are of the nature ol pure consciousness. But though they have 
come out of Him, yet they retain their individuality and thus pre¬ 
serves for them the sphere of their moral career. The individual 
souls are free and emancipated in their own nature, laty are all- 
pervasive and they also hold the universe within them in their 
consciousness. In all these they share the nature of Btahman. But 
in association with the limiting conditions {upadhi) they appear 
as finite and liuiited. When the entire career of the indiv dual souls 
is known as existing in Brahman as part of it, as being manifested 
out of it as separate entities, as leading a career of th;ir own in 
association with the limiting conditions and ultimately c issociating 
themselves from them and realizing their own naturt s as one with 
Brahman and in a sense different from it, this is the true philosophic; 
knowledge and realization of their own nature. Whe t the indi¬ 
viduals start tlieir career and destiny in life they are different from 
Brahman; but there was a time when they remained in one un¬ 
divided unity with Brahman. But in spite of this unity the Brahman 
is always felt as different and as the other of the individuals, and 
this difference is never .sublated’. But the difference of this view 
from the Sarttkhy a is that the Sarnkhya is satisfied cm y w'ith con¬ 
sidering the individuality and separateness of tht purisas, but the 
Vedantic vieiv as interpreted herein cannot ignore the fact that in 
spite of their sep'arateness they arc one in essence with Brahman 
and have sprang out of it, and after the fulfilment of their career of 
individuality and destiny will again be merged in it, and even during 
their mundane career have an aspect of undividedness cdth Brahman 
inasmuch as they are the powers or energies of it* 7 he difference 
that exists between the individuals and Brahman is most apparent 
during the mundane career on account of the fact tiic t the world of 
nature has a separate existence in the consciousness of the individual 
centres and each one of them is limited to his own experiences. 
But at the time of dissolution, when the world of r a ure merges in 
the Brahman as a potential level of it.s energies, the ndividuals are 

‘ bhedd^-bnifdau. libhdga-jnbhdfia-rupau hdla~hhedena ot inddhau anyonyd- 
bhdvai ca jlrd-brahmanor atyantika evn. Vijndnd-mTta-bhci'iya, i. i. 2. 

^ atii idani btahmd-tma-jndnam vivikta-jiva-jndndt sotnkhyo-ktad api he- 
^tham. Ibid. i. i. 2. 
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also merged in it and have no separate spheres of experience for 
themselves and thus cease to have any descriptive definition of 
themselves. 

The nature of the relation of part and whole that exists between 
the individuals and Brahman is regarded as that subsisting between 
the son and the father. The father is reborn in the son. Before birth 
the son lies in a state of undivided unity in the vital energy of the 
father and yet when he separates out of him it is the same vital 
energy of the father that repeats itself in its new career and has a 
sphere of activity which is definitely its own. Again, when it is said 
that the individuals are parts of Brahman, it should not be inter¬ 
preted to mean that they have any share in the existence of Brahman 
as God or world-creator. God is not homogeneous in His nature, 
but the element of individuation and differentiation always exists 
in Him. Had He been a homogeneous being His parts would have 
no specific differentiation and they would be like the parts of space 
which are always indistinguishable from one another. But the fact 
that God has within Him the principle of differentiation explains 
the fact that the individuals resemble Brahman only in the aspect 
of their consciousness but have no share in His creative functions 
or omnipotence. The Sainkhyists hold that salvation is attained 
through dissociation of attachment as “mine” to one’s experiences, 
mental faculties, senses, understanding and body, owing to one’s 
knowledge of the fact that the self is the self-shining entity to which 
all experiences appear and within which they are held together as 
one with it though they are all different from it. But the Vedanta as 
herein interpreted holds that the attachment as “mine” vanishes 
with the knowledge of self as pure consciousness, with the know¬ 
ledge of God as the being from which they come into being, by 
which they are maintained and into which they ultimately return, 
and with the knowledge that they all exist in the consciousness of 
God as parts of it; and that the self is not the real enjoyer of the 
experiences but is only the consciousness in which the universe and 
its experiences shine forth. Thus, though both in the Samkhya and 
in the Vedanta as herein interpreted salvation is attained through 
the dissolution of the false attachment as “mine-ness,” the dis¬ 
solution of “mine-ness” is here due to an entirely different philo¬ 
sophic conception'^. 


Vijndnd-mrtn-bhdfya, p. 56. 
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Consciousness is i\ot a quality but it is the very substance of the 
self. Just as light is a substance which illuminates other tilings, so 
consciousness is also a substance which illuminates other things. 
When one says “ 1 know it,” knowledge appears to be a quality of 
” I” which is neither self nor a homogeneous entity. The ‘I” is a 
complex of sense- faculties, understanding, etc., to which a quality 
can be attributed; the self is not a complex entity, but i homo¬ 
geneous simple substance—the consciousness. The complex entity, 
the “I,” expresses all things by a manifestation of consciousness. 
Bliss or happiness, however, cannot be regarded as a sell-revealing 
substance, but it is an independent substance like sorrow which is 
revealed by consciousness. Neither the Brahman nor the self can 
therefore be regarded as being of the nature of bliss or luppiness 
as this is a modification of prakrti and has therefore to be regarded 
as expressible (drsya) and not as expressing (darsana). The con¬ 
sciousness requires the intermediary of intellectual func:ions for 
the illumination of objects, but consciousness in itself does not re¬ 
quire the intermediary of any other functions, as such a view would 
lead only to an infinite regressus without solving the point at issue. 
It is also wrong to suppose that the principle of cotisciousness 
exercises any operation in order to reveal itself, for an entity cannot 
operate on itself (karma-kartr-virodhat). If for the above reasons 
the self cannot be regarded as being of the nature of bliss then at 
the time of salvation also there cannot he any bliss in the self. There 
is only a cessation of sorrow at that time, or rather a cessation of 
both happiness and sorrow which is technically called a state of 
happiness or sukha (sukham duhkha-suklia-tyayahy. At i:he time 
of emancipation all conditioning factors such as the intellectual 
functions and the like are dissolved and as a consequence thereof 
all experiences of pleasure and pain also vanish, for these are sub¬ 
stances belonging to objects which were pre.sented to the self 
through these conditions. When the Upanisads say that the self is 
dearest to us, it need not necessarily be supposed that it is the 
pleasure that is dearest to us, for the self may be regarded as being 
valued for its own sake; it may also be supposed that pleasure here 
means the cessation of pain^. The desire for immortaluy or con- 


Ihhi. 


Vijndnii‘-mrl(J’’bhdsyu, I. i. 2. 
dtmatvasyd 'pi prema-prayojakatvdt 


duhkha'-nivrtti-rfipattvdd vd bodhyam. 
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tinued existence of the self illustrates the feeling of fondness that 
we all have for ourselves. The other view, that the ultimate object 
of realization is extermination of all sorrow is also not open to any 
objection on the ground that pleasure and pain never belonged to 
the selves; for the association of pleasure and pain is only with re¬ 
ference to their enjoyment and suffering and not directly as a bond 
of attachment to the self. The term “bhoga,” which may be trans¬ 
lated only semi-accurately as “experience,” has a twofold applica¬ 
tion as referring to huddhi or psychosis and to purusa. 'The prakrti 
is composed of sukha, duhkha and moha substances, and buddhi is an 
evolute of the prakrti-, therefore, when the buddhi is in association 
with sukha or duhkha, such an association supplies the buddhi with 
the stuff of which it is made and thus sustains and maintains its 
nature and constitution. But when the word bhoga has a reference 
to purusa, it means that the pleasure or sorrow held in the huddhi is 
reflected on it and is thereby intuited. It is this intuition of pleasure 
and pain through their reflection in the purusa that is regarded as 
their bhoga or experience by purusa. 'Fhe buddhi cannot have any 
bhoga or experience, even in a remote sense of the term, for tllie 
simple reason that it is uncon.scious. But it may well be argued that 
since the purusa is not in reality the ego, it cannot have any ex¬ 
perience in any real sense of the term; and since it cannot in reality 
have any experience of sorrow, it cannot in reality regard its cessa¬ 
tion as being of the utmost value to it. The reply to such an objec¬ 
tion is that the realization of the fact that the cessation of sorrow is 
of ultimate value to the experiencer, the purusa, leads the suddhi on 
its onward path of progress. Had it not been so there would be no 
movement of the buddhi on lines of utility. So though pleasure and 
pain do not belong to purusa, they may yet be experienced by it and 
the huddhi may be guided by such experiences. 

When the Upanisad says “that art thou,” the idea at the back 
of it is that the self is not to be identified with any of the elements 
of the psychosis—the buddhi —or with any of the evolutes of the 
prakrti. The self is part of the pure consciousness—the Brahman. 
When a man learns from the Upanisad text or one’s teacher that he 
is a part of Brahman he tries to realize it through a process of 
meditation. The difference of the Vedantic view from that of 
Sarnkhya is that the latter rests with the individual selves as the 
ultimate entities whereas the former emphasizes the Brahman as 
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the ultimate reality, and also the fact that the reality of e11 other 
things, the selves and the matter, depends ultimately on their 
participation in it. 

Brahma-Experience and Experience. 

Cause may be defined as the productivity due to direct and im¬ 
mediate percepti.tn of the material cause. The buddhi is regarded 
as an effect because, like jugs and other things, it is produced 
tlirough some direct and immediate intuition of its causal material. 
'J’his miturally implies that the buddhi has a causal mateiial which 
is directly perceived by some Being and to which llis creative 
activity is directed and this Being is God. It is said in the Brahma- 
sutras that Brahman can be known by the testimony of the scrip¬ 
tures. But this cannot be true, for the Upanisads say that the 
Brahman cannot be expressed by words or known by intellect. 
The reply to this is that the denial contemplated in sucn passages 
refers only to the fact that Brahman cannot be known in entirety or 
in its unicpieness by the scriptural texts, but these passt ges do not 
mean that it is not possible to have a generic knowledge of the 
nature of Brahman. It is only when we have such a gereric know¬ 
ledge from the scriptures that we enter the sphere from which we 
may proceed further and further through the processes of Yoga and 
have ultimately a direct intuitive apperception of it. bTe specific 
nature of God as devoid of any quality or character only means that 
His nature is diflerent from the nature of all other things, and 
though such a nature may not be realized by ordinary perception, 
inference or other sources of knowledge, there cannot be any objec¬ 
tion to its being apprehended by the intuition of Yoga meditation. 
I'here are some ^ edantists who think that the Brahman cannot he 
felt or apprehended intuitively, but there is a mental state or func¬ 
tion (vrtti) which has the Brahman as its object. Hi ch a mental 
state destroys the nescience and as a result of this the Brahman 
shines forth. But Bhiksu objects to this and .says that the vrtti or 
mental function is admitted for relating the consciousness or the 
self with the objects, but once this connection is effected the objects 
are directly apprehended; so, in order to bring Brahman within the 
sphere of knowledge, the intuitive apperception is in i :self sufficient 
for the purpose. It cannot be held that, since Brahman is itself of 
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the nature of pure illumination, no special intuitive apprehension 
is necessary and that the existence of the mental function or vrtti 
was admitted for explaining the dissolution of ajndna \ for Brahman, 
being of the nature of consciousness, can be realized only through 
intuitive apprehension which is itself of the nature of knowledge. 
Since all apprehension is direct and immediate, self-knowledge 
must also be of the same kind. There is also no necessity to assume 
a principle of obstruction which has to be overcome as a condition 
of the rise of knowledge. In the state of deep dreamless sleep a 
principle of obstruction in the shape of the function of tamas has 
to be admitted in order to explain the absence of knowledge which 
leads to the absence of all cognitive or practical behaviour. To the 
opponent’s idea that since Brahman is self-luminous it cannot have 
any relation with anything else, and that since Brahman and the 
self are identical there cannot be any self-knowledge of Brahman, 
for the Brahman cannot be both the knower and the known, 
Bhiksu’s reply is that self-luminousness does not mean unrelated¬ 
ness ; and the absolute identity of the self and the Brahman cannot 
also be admitted, and even if it be admitted we can explain the 
method of Brahma-knowledge by the same manner in which our 
experiential knowledge or self-consciousness can be explained. 

Bhiksu thinks that since we do not find in the Brahma-suiras 
any account of the origin and growth of knowledge, the Samkhya- 
Yoga account of knowledge may well be accepted on account of the 
general affinity of the Samkhya-Yoga ideas with the Vedanta. 
According to the Samkhya-Yoga there is first a contact of the senses 
with their respective objects and as a result the tamas aspect of the 
huddhi is subordinated at the time; and the buddhi as pure sattva 
assumes the form of the object. This state of buddhi is called an 
objective state of the buddhi or a sensory idea or state {sd buddhya- 
vasthd visayd-kdrd buddhi-vrttir ity ucyate). During dreams 
and contemplative states images of external objects arise in the 
mind and are directly perceived and therefore valid. The connec¬ 
tion of the purusa with the external objects is thus effected through 
the intermediary of the buddhi. So long as the buddhi remains im¬ 
pure the purusa cannot get itself related to objects through it. It 
is for this reason that during deep sleep when the buddhi is domi¬ 
nated by tamas the pwrusa-consciousness cannot manifest itself or 
make itself related with other objects. As soon as the buddhi is 
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modified into a sensory or image-state it is reflected in ihepurusa, 
which then reveals it as a flash of conscious state. It is in this 
manner that tht pure infinite consciousness can manifest itself into 
finite forms of objects. As the buddhi is constantly transforming 
itself into various forms and reflecting them on the pt rusa from 
beginningless time there is a continuous flow of consc:ous states 
only occasionally punctuated by dreamless sleep. The pt rusa in its 
turn is also reflected in the buddhi and thereby gives lise to the 
notion of ego. In this connection Bhiksu criticizes the view of 
Vacaspati that the reflection of the purusa in the buddhi is suflficient 
to explain the cognitive situation, and says that a reflection of con¬ 
sciousness cannot itself be conscious and hence cannot explain why 
the states of buddhi should appear as conscious. But the assumption 
that the states of buddhi are reflected in the consciousness explains 
their real connection with consciousness. It may be said that since 
it is only the reflections that arc associated with consciousness, the 
things as they exist are not known. The reply to such an objection 
is that the buddhi-stMes are but copies of the external objects; and 
if the copies are intclligizcd, we have in the validity of such direct 
acquaintance of the copies the guarantee of their application to 
objects. It may be said again that when the reflections of the 
buddhi-states in the consciousness appear as one with it and there¬ 
fore produce the phenomenon of knowledge we have in such phe¬ 
nomena an illusory unity of the consciousness with the s ates; our 
knowledge then becomes illusory. I'lie reply to such an objection 
is that even if there i.s an element of illusion in knowledge, that does 
not touch the reality and validity of the objects to v/fich such 
knowledge refers. V alid knowledge [prama) thus consis .s of this 
reflection of the buddhi-sVdtes in the purusa. The fruit of the cog¬ 
nitive process (^pramana-phald) belongs to the pure conscioisness or 
the purusa who thus behaves as the knower, though he is aosolutely 
unattached to all experiences. The Vaisesikas lay stress, on the 
appearance of knowledge as produced and destroyed anil therefore 
regard knowledge as being produced or destroyed by the colloca¬ 
tion of causes. The reflection of the mental states to purusa is ex¬ 
plained by them as if the knowledge belonged to the self. The 
Vedantic epistemitlogical process in which the purusa appeirs to be 
the knower and the enjoyer is explained by them as being due to a 
separate cognitive process called anu-vyavasaya. 
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The transcendental experience of God has also to be explained 
on the basis of the origin of ordinary experiential knowledge. 
Through the understanding of the meaning of the scriptural texts 
and by the processes of Yoga there arises in the buddhi a modifica¬ 
tion of the form “I am Brahman.” This valid form of modification, 
being reflected in thepurusa, is revealed as an intuitive apperception 
of the fact as true self-knowledge belonging to purusa. The dif¬ 
ference between ordinary experiential knowledge and this know¬ 
ledge is that it destroys egoism (abhhnana). In such a conception 
of self-knowledge the objection that the self cannot be both the 
knower and the known does not hold good; for the self that is 
known, being a mental state, is different in character from the 
transcendent self which knows it. The transcendent self as such is 
the knower, while its reflection in the buddhi as coming back to it 
is the self that is known^. The objection that the admission of the 
possibility of self-knowledge stands against the doctrine of the self- 
luminosity of the self is not valid. The self-luminosity of the self 
simply means that it shines by itself and does not require the aid of 
any conditions to manifest itself. 

Self-Luminosity and Ignorance. 

Citsukha has defined self-luminosity as that which not being 
knowable may yet be treated or felt as immediate (avedyatve sati 
aparoksa-vyavahdra-yogyatvam). Bhiksu argues that such a tlc- 
finition of self-luminosity {svaprakasatva) is quite inadmissible. It 
is nowhere so defined in the Upanisads and it does not follow from 
the etymology of the word svaprakasatva. The etymology only in¬ 
dicates the meaning “known by itself.” Again, if a thing is not 
known or cognized, it cannot for that simple reason have any rela¬ 
tion to us; and such a meaning would be directly against the 
scriptural testimony which affirms that the ultimate truth can be 
apprehended or intuited. It may be suggested that though the 
Brahma-state of the mind cannot be directly known yet it will have 
the effect of removing the avidya in the purusa. But this is open to 
various objections. Firstly, the self-luminous is a valid means of 
knowledge—a pramdna\ but the mere removal of the avidya from 

* atmd'pi bimba-rupena jndta hhavati svagata-sva-pratibimba^rupena ca 
jneyah. Vijndnd-mrta-bhd^ya, j, 3^ 
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thepurusa cannot be regarded as valid knowledge or apramana. In 
this connection it is also relevant to ask the meaning of the term 
“ avidya.” If it means an illusory mental state, it must be a state of 
the buddki, and its destruction must also belong to the buddhi and 
not to the purmct. If it means the psychical instincts or root- 
inclinations which are the cause of errors, then also since such root- 
instincts belong to the punas of the prakrti the destruction of such 
root-instincts must also c[ualify the prakrti. If it is regarded as a 
tamas —substance which covers the self, the supposition v ould be 
inadmissible, for if the tamas inlterent in the buddhi is not i emoved 
tliere cannot be a iy modification of the buddhi copying tie object 
in it, and if the tt 4 mas in the buddhi is once so removed th^n there 
cannot be any redection of it in the purusa. Thus the v.ew that 
knowledge leads to the dissolution of the veil of ignorance cannot be 
supported. Tlie veil is only related to the instruments of Itnowledge, 
such as the eye, rnd cannot therefore be regarded as h&v ng any¬ 
thing to do with the pure consciousness. The explanation of the 
rise of knowledge as being due to the removal of the veil in the pure 
consciousness carinot therefore be justified. There canno; be any 
veil in the self. If the self be of the nature of pure consciousness, 
there cannot be any veil of ignorance inherent in it as the :wo sup¬ 
positions are seli'-contradictory. Again, if it is supposed that the 
world-appearancc is due to the operation of the print; pie of ig¬ 
norance or avidyci in the mind and if it is supposed that tri.e know¬ 
ledge dispels such ignorance, then we are led to the absolutely 
unwarrantable conclusion that the world may be destroyed by 
knowledge, or that when one self attains true knowledge tie world- 
appearance as such ceases, or that when emancipation is attained 
during the lifetime of a saint he will have no experitvice of the 
world around him. If it is held that the emancipated saint has still 
an element of ignorance in him, then the theory that ktiowledge 
destroys ignorani;e has to be given up. Moreover, if thj self be 
regarded as being absolutely unattached to anything (a-ianga), it 
is wrong to sup])osc that it would be associated with avidya or 
ignorance. The veil can have reference only to the meaitil states, 
but it cannot havt; any relation to pure and unchangeable conscious¬ 
ness; for we have no analogy for such a thing. Again, if it is held 
that there is natural association of ignorance with pure conscious¬ 
ness, such an association can never be broken off. If such an 
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association be regarded as the consequence of some causal con¬ 
dition, it may well be said that such causality may be found in the 
mental states themselves. At least this would be a much simpler 
supposition than the primary assumption of a relationship of 
avidya with pure consciousness and then to assume the operation 
of the mental states to dissolve it. The association of a veil with the 
mental states has to be admitted at least in the case of deep sleep, 
swoon or senility. Thus, if the veil has to be associated with the 
mental states, as the instrument of knowledge, it is quite unneces¬ 
sary to assume it with reference to the self or pure consciousness. 
Patanjali, in his Yoga-sutra, has defined avidya as a mental state 
which apprehends the non-eternal as the eternal, the impure as the 
pure, the pleasure as sorrow. It is not, therefore, to be regarded as 
a separate substance inseparably associated with pure conscious¬ 
ness. In the same way it is wTong to define knowledge as the 
cessation of avidya, which belongs to the purusa in this capacity. 
The proper way of representing it would be to say that knowledge 
arises in the purusa with the cessation of avidya in the mental states. 
With the rise of the final knowledge as “I am Brahman” towards 
which the whole teleological movement of the prakrti for the 
purusa was tending, the ultimate purpose of the prakrti for the sake 
of the purusa is realized, and that being so the teleological bond 
which was uniting or associating the buddhi with the purusa is torn 
asunder and the mind or the buddhi ceases to have any function to 
discharge for the sake of the purusa. With the destruction of false 
knowledge all virtue and vice also cease and thus there is the final 
emancipation with the destruction of the integrity of the buddhi. 
Avidya (false knowledge), asmitd (egoism), rdga (attachment), dvesa 
(antipathy), abhinivesa (self-love) may all be regarded as avidya or 
false knowledge which is their cause, and avidya may also be re¬ 
garded as tamas which is its cause. This tamas obstructs the mani¬ 
festation of sattva and it is for this reason that there is false know ¬ 
ledge. When the tamas is dominated by the sattva, the sattva mani¬ 
fests through its instrumentality the ultimate self. The words 
“knowledge” (jndna) and “ignorance” [ajndna) are used in the 
scriptures to denote sattva and tamas. 'I'he word tamas is used to 
denote ajndna and there is no such ajndna as indescribable or in¬ 
definite entity as is supposed by the Sahkarites. In ordinary ex¬ 
periential knowledge this tamas is only temporarily removed, but 
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in the case of the rise of true and ultimate knowledge the power 
of the gunas to undergo modification for the sake of the relevant 
purusa is destroyed. Before the sattva can show itself in its own 
vrtti or state, it most dominate the tamas which would have resisted 
the sattva state. Thus the ontological opposition of the sattva and 
the tamas must settle their differences before a psychological state 
can make its appearance. 

Relation of Samkhya and Vedanta 
according to Bhiksu. 

Bhiksu thinks that the Samkhya and Yoga philosophies are 
intimately connected with the Vedanta and are referred to in the 
Upanisads. For this reason when certain topics, as for exEmple the 
problem of experiential knowledge, are not descril:)ed in the 
Vedanta, these are to be supplemented from the Samkhya and 
Yoga. If there is any seeming antagonism between the two, these 
also have to be so explained that the opposition may be reconciled. 
Bhiksu takes this attitude not only towards Sarnkhya-yogt but also 
towards Nyaya-'\'’aisesika, and the Paiicaratra. According to him 
all these systems have their basis in the Vedas and the Upanisads 
and have therefore an internal affinity which is not to be found in 
the Buddhists. The Buddhists are therefore the only real opponents. 
'I'hus he attempts to reconcile all the dstika systems of itfilosophy 
as more or less supplementary to one another or at least presenting 
differences which can be reconciled if they are looked at from the 
proper angles of vision. Bhiksu collects his materials Ifom the 
Upanisads, the Funinas and the smrtis and tries to build his system 
of interpretation on that basis. It may, therefore, be regarded on 
the whole as a faithful interpretation of the theistic Vedanta which 
is the dominant ^ iew of the I’uranas in general and which repre¬ 
sents the general Hindu view of life and religion. Comjiared with 
this general current of Hindu thought, which flows through the 
Puranas and the smrtis and has been the main source from w hich the 
Hindu life has drawn its inspiration, the extreme Sanikhya, the 
extreme Vedanta of Sankara, the extreme Nyaya, and the extreme 
dualism of Madhva may be regarded as metaphysical formalisms of 
conventional philosophy. Bhiksu’s philosophy is a type cf bhedd- 
bheda which has shown itself in various forms in Bhartr-p'apanca. 
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Bhaskara, Ramanuja, Nimbarka and others. The general viewpoint 
of this hheda-bheda philosophy is that it believes in the reality of the 
universe as well as in its spirituality, the distinctness of the in¬ 
dividual souls as well as in their being centres of the manifestation 
of God, moral freedom and responsibility as well as a spiritual 
determinism, a personal God as well as an impersonal reality, the 
ultimate spirit in which matter and pre-matter are dissoved into 
spirituality, an immanent teleology pervading through matter and 
souls both in their origin and mutual intercourse as well as in 
the holiness of the divine will, omnipotence and omniscience, 
in the superior value of knowledge as well as of love, in the 
compulsoriness of moral and social duties as well as in their 
abnegation. 

The ordinary classical Sarnkhya is well known to be atheistic 
and the problem arises as to how this may be reconciled with theism 
and the doctrine of incarnations. In interpreting sutra I. i. 5, 
of the Brahma-sutra, Bhiksu says that since the scriptures say 
that “it perceived or desired,” Brahman must be a Person, for de¬ 
sire or perception cannot be attributed to the inanimate pre-matter 
(prakrti). Sankara, in interpreting this sutra, asserts that the pur¬ 
port of the sutra is ihaxprakrti is not the cause of the world because 
the idea of a prakrti or pradhana is unvedic. Bhiksu quotes a num¬ 
ber of passages from the Upanisads to show that the idea of a 
prakrti is not unvedic. Prakrti is spoken of in the Upanisads as the 
cause of the world and as the energy of God. Prakrti is also spoken 
of as mdyd in the Svetdsvatara, and God is spoken of as mdydvi 
or the magician who holds within Himself the magic power. The 
magician may withhold his magic, but the magic power lies all the 
same in him {mdydya vydpara-nivrttir evd’vagamyate na ndsahy. The 
ordinary prakrti is always undergoing change and transformation 
and it is only the special sattva-^Xu^ associated with God that is 
always regarded as unchanging. 

A question that may naturally ari.se in this connection is, if God 
is Himself unchangeable and if the sattva-hody with which He is 
always associated is also always unchangeable, how is it that God 
can have a desire to produce the world at any particular time? The 
only explanation of this is that the attribution of will to God at a 
particular creative moment is only a loose usage of language. It 
* Vijnana-fnrta-bhdfya, 1. i. 5. 
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means only that when the proper collocation of the c ausal con¬ 
ditions is ready for emergence into creative productior ; t any par¬ 
ticular point of time, it is designated as the manifestation of the 
creative will of God, God’s knowledge and will cannot have a be¬ 
ginning in time’. But if God’s creative will be regarded a s the cause 
of the movement of the prakrti, then the Sarnkhya \ ie’v that the 
movement of the prakrti is solely due to its inherent teleclogy to be 
of service to the purusas becomes indefensible. The laltva, rajas 
and tarnas in the mahat are indeed regarded in Sainkhya ts the triad 
of three persons, Brahma, Visnu and Mahesvara—the thiec created 
gods as it were (janye-svara). But the Sarnkhya docs not believe in 
any eternal God {nilye-svara). According to Yoga the sattva part of 
mahat associated with eternal powers and existing eternilly in the 
emancipated state is the person called Isvara. His sattia body is, 
however, of the nature of an effect as it is derived from the sattva 
part of mahat and His knowledge is also not timeless. 

In justification of Sanikhya, Bhiksu maintains that lh; denial of 
God by the Sarnkhya may be interpreted to mean that there is no 
necessity of admitting God for salvation, S.alvation may be achieved 
by self-knowledge also. If this process is to be adopted, i hen it be¬ 
comes quite umectssary to prove tlie existence of God, It may, 
however, be remarked in this connection that this ex])Imation of 
Bhiksu can hardly be regarded as correct, for the Scimuhya-sutra 
is not merely silent about God, but it makes a positive effort to 
prove the non-existence of God, and there is not one ledeeming 
statement that can be interpreted to mean that Sarnkhya was not 
antagonistic to theism, Bhiksu, however, further reiterates that 
Sanikhya was not atheistic and refers to the statement in the 
Svetasvatara (vi, i6) that salvation can be obtained by knowing the 
ultimate cause as declared in the Sanikhya-yoga and to the state¬ 
ment of the Gltd where atheism is regarded as a demon c view. 

In referring to ^'oga, Bhiksu says that it is curious that though 
the Yoga admitied the existence of God yet it did not make any 
effort to repudiate the idea that He might be partial or t ruel; and 
instead of giving <Iod His true cosmological place accepted a 
naturalistic view’ that prakrti of itself passes through ihe trans- 
formatory changes, being determined by its own inherent teleology 
in relation to the purusas. Isvara, in Fatanjali’s Yoga-si tra, is an 

^ Vijndna-inrta-bhasya, 1, i. 5. 
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object of Yoga meditation and He shows His mercy to his devotees 
and other beings. Bhiksu, however, thinks that unless God is made 
to serve a cosmological purpose the association of prakrti with the 
purusas cannot be explained. 

The Isvara is not conditioned in His activities by any entities 
which are associated with rajas or lamas which are of a fluctuating 
nature but with an entity which is always the same and which is 
always associated with eternal knowledge, will and bliss^. The 
natural implication of this is that the will of God behaves like an 
eternal and unchangeable law. This law, however, is not a con¬ 
stituent of God but a constituent of prakrti itself. It is through this 
part, an eternal unchangeable law which behaves as the eternal will 
and knowledge of God, that the phenomenal or the changeable part 
of prakrti is determined. 

In the Gita Sri Krsna says that He is the highest piirusa and 
that there is nothing higher than Him. Bhiksu gives two explana¬ 
tions of such statements which seem to be in opposition to the con¬ 
cept of God explained above. One explanation is that the reference 
of Krsna as God to Himself is only a relative statement, made in a 
popular manner which has no reference to the nature of absolute 
God who is unrelationable to ordinary experience. The other ex¬ 
planation is that Krsna calls Himself God by feeling Himself as 
identified with God. There is thus a distinction between para- 
brahma and karya-brahma -, and Sri Krsna, being the karya-brahman, 
popularly describes Himself as the karana-brahma. When other 
beings identify themselves with brahma, such identification is true 
only with reference to karya-brahma, Sri Krsna or Narayana. They 
therefore have no right to speak of themselves as the absolute God. 
Beginningless absolute Brahman is unknown and unknowable, 
even by the gods and the sages. It is only the Narayana who can 
know Him in His absolute nature. Narayana is therefore to be re¬ 
garded as the wisest of all beings''^. Those beings who in the previous 
creation became one with God by sayujya-mukti exist in the 
Vasudeva-vyuha. In the Vasiideva-vyuha Vasudeva alone is the 

^ rajas-tamah-sambhinnataya malinam karya’-tattvam parame-svarasya no' 
padhih kintu ketmlam nitya-Jmtf 7 e-ccha'’nandd-di?nat-sadai-kri'rupam kdrana- 
sattvam tasyo' padhih. Ih'ara-gltd. MS, 
anddyam tarn paratn brahma na deva 
nar$oyo xndnh 

ekas tad veda bhagavdn dhdtd mirdyanah 

prabhuh, Vijndnd-mrta-bhdsya, i. 1.5. 
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eternal God; the other beings are but His parts. The ot ler vyuhas, 
such as the Samkarsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha, are but the 
manifestations of Vasudeva {vibhuti) and they are to be regarded as 
partial creation of (fod or as Brahma, Visnu and Rudra, The power 
of the lesser gods, Visnu or Siva, is limited, since they cannot pro¬ 
duce any change in the regulation of the cosmic affairs. When they 
speak of themselves as the Supreme God they do so otil} by a pro¬ 
cess of self-identification with the absolute God. The mahattatva, 
with its threefold aspect as sattva, rajas and tamas, forms the subtle 
body of Brahmii, Visnu and Siva or Sarnkarsana, Pradyumna and 
Aniruddha. These three gods, therefore, are supposed to have the 
one body, the “mahat,” which forms the basic foundatioii and sub¬ 
stratum of all cosmic evolution. It is for this reason that they are 
said to have the cosmos or the universe as their body. Tlrese three 
deities are regartled as mutually interdependent in their operations, 
like vata, pitta and kapha. It is for this reason that they are said 
to be both different from one another and yet identical. These 
three deities are identical with "mahat” which again is ‘he unity 
of purusa and prakrti. It is for this reason that Brahn a, Visnu 
and Mahe^vara are to be regarded as the partial manifestations 
(atnsdvatam) of Gods and not direct incarnations*. 

The penetration of Isvara into pradhana and purusa is through 
His knowledge, v/ill and effort by which He rouses the g mas and 
helps the production of the mahat. Bhiksu takes great pains to 
show that Bhaga^'an or absolute God is different from Marayana 
or Visnu who are direct manifestations of Him just as sons are of 
the father. Bhiksu here differs from the opinion of the Pancardtra 
school and of other thinkers such as Madhva, Vallif ha and 
Gaudlya Vaisnavas who regard Narayana, Visnu and Krsna as 
identical with God. The other avatdras, such as the Vlatsya, 
Kurma, etc., are regarded by Bhiksu as the lild-vatdra of Visnu and 
the dvesd-vatdra of God as bhagavdn or parame-svara. 

' Vijndna^mrta’‘h)ii^y<i, 1. i. 5. 

^ In this connection Hhik^u quotes the famous verse of the Bhaga'batat 
etc cd mia-’kaldh puir.sah krsnas tu bhagavdn svyarn. i. i. 5. He, lowever, 
paraphrases Kr?na as Visnu and explains svayam bhagavdn as being the part of 
(jod just as the son is the part of the father: atra krpto vnnuh svayam parame- 
svaras tasya putravat sdh^dd amsa ity arthah. Ibid, I’his, ho\ve\er, goes 
directly against the interpretation of the verse hy the Gaudiya school oi Vaispavas 
who regard Krsna as being the absolute (jod. 
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Maya and Pradhana. 

Sankara, in his commentary on the Vedanta-sutra, i. 1.4, dis¬ 
cusses the meaning of the term avyakta and holds that it has no 
technical meaning but is merely a negation of vyakta or manifested 
form. He says that the word avyakta is compounded of the 
negative particle na and vyakta. He points out that since 
the term avyakta has thus a mere etymological meaning and 
signifies merely the unmanifested, it cannot be regarded as having 
a technical application to the Pradhana of Sarnkhya. The avyakta 
according to Sankara thus means the subtle cause, but he does not 
think that there is an independent subtle cause of the world corre¬ 
sponding to the Pradhana of the Sarnkhya^. He holds that this 
primal state of the existence of the universe is dependent upon God 
and is not an independent reality. Without the acceptance of such 
a subtle power abiding in God, God cannot be a creator. For with¬ 
out power God cannot move Himself towards creation; it is the 
seed power called avidya which is denoted by the term avyakta. 
It is the great sleep of mdya {mayamayl mahd-supti) depending 
upon God. In it all the jlvas lie without any self-awakening. I’he 
potency of the seed power is destroyed by knowledge in the case of 
emancipated beings and for that reason they are not born again 
Vacaspati, in commenting on it in his Bhdmati^ says that there are 
different avidyas with reference to different selves. Whenever an 
individual attempts to gain wisdom, the avidya associated with him 
is destroyed, though the avidya associated with other individuals 
remains the same. Thus, even though one avidya is destroyed, the 
other avidyas may remain in an operative condition and may pro¬ 
duce the world. In the case of the Sarnkhyists, however, who ad¬ 
mit one pradhana, its destruction would mean the destruction of all. 
Vacaspati says further that if it is held that though the pradhana 
remains the same yet the avidya as non-distinction between purusa 
and the buddhi is responsible for bondage, then there is no necessity 
of admitting the prakrti at all. The existence and the non-existence 
of avidya would explain the problem of bondage and emancipation. 

* yadi vayam sva-tantram kdneit prag-avasthdm jagatah kdranatvend' 
bhyupagacchema prdsanjayema tada pradhana-kurana-vadam, Vedanta-sutra, I. 
4 - 3 - 

“ muktdndm ca punar an utpatlih; kutah vidyayd tasyd vlja-iakter duhdt. 
Ibid. 
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The objection that the distinction of selves depends upon 
avidya and the distinction of avidya upon the distinction of the 
selves is invalid, for tlie process is beginningless. I'he term avyakta 
refers to avidya in a generic sense as including all avidyas. The 
avidya rests in the individual but is yet dependent upon G od as its 
agent and object. The avidya cannot come into operatiem without 
having the Brahman as its support, though the real natu 'e of the 
selves is Brahman; yet, so long as they are surrounded b}' avidya, 
tliey cannot knov their real nature. 

In reply Bhiksu says that since without power God alone is 
unable to create the manifold universe it has to be admi:ted that 
God does so by a power distinct from Him, and this pov er is the 
prakrti and the pxirusa. If it is said that this power is avicya, then 
also since it is a dual factor separate from Brahman tha; may as 
much nullify the monistic doctrine as the admission oi prakrti and 
purusa. It cannot also be said that in the time of pralaya tl e avidya 
is non-existent, I'or m that case there being only Brahman the 
world would ha\'e to be admitted as coming into being from 
Brahman alone, and the selves that lie identified with Brahman and 
one with Him tvould, even though emancipated, undergo the 
world-process {satnsdra). If it is held that bondage and emancipa¬ 
tion are all imaginaiy, then there is no reason why people should 
undergo so much trouble in order to attain an imaginary emancipa¬ 
tion. If it is held that avidya may be said to have a secondary or 
vyavahdrika existenci^ at the time of pralaya, and if it is argued that 
under the circumstances bondage and emancipation may also be 
regarded as having a merely secondary existence, the view of 
monism would be unexceptional. But if such an avidya be ad¬ 
mitted which has mere vyavaharika or secondary existence, the 
same may be supposed with regard to pradhana. If we inquire 
into the meaning and significance of the term vyavaharika, we 
find that its connotation is limited to the power of effect je tion and 
service towards the fulfilment of the purpose. If that is so, then 
prakrti may also be admitted to have a similar kind of ejistenceh 
It is true no doubt that the pradhana is regarded as eternal but this 
eternality is an eternality of ceaseless change. Avidya is regarded 
by the Vedantists as aparamdrthikd, that is, avidya is not true 

^ pradhdne' pldam tulyam pradhane artha-kriyd-kdritva^rupa^ lyivahdrika- 
satti'usyai'i'd'smdkan. istutl.vdt. Vijndnd-mrta-hhdsya, i. 4. 3. 
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absolutely. This negation of absolute truth may mean that it is not 
immediate and self-apparent or that it cannot manifest itself as 
being or that it has no existence in all times. But such limitations 
are true also oipmdhana. The pradhana is eternal as changeful, but 
it is non-eternal in all its products. All the products of prakrti are 
destructible; being unintelligent by nature they can never be self- 
apparent. Again, though pradhdna may be said to be existent in 
any particular form at any particular time, yet even at that time it 
is non-existent in all its past and future forms. Thus, since 
vyavaharikatva cannot mean absolute non-existence (like the hare’s 
horn) and since it cannot also mean absolute existence it can only 
mean changefulness (parinamittva); and such an existence is true 
of the pradhdna. Thus Sahkarites do not gain anything in criticizing 
the doctrine of pradhdna, as a substitute of the avidyd is supposed 
by them to be endowed with the same characteristics as those of 
the prakrti. 

It is thus evident that Sankara’s criticism against prakrti may 
well apply to the prakrti of Uvara Krsna, but it has hardly any 
application to the doctrine of prakrti as conceived in the Puranas 
as interpreted by Bhiksu, where prakrti is regarded as a power of 
Brahman. If avidyd is also so regarded, it becomes similar to 
prakrti. As it is believed to be existent in a potential form in God, 
even in the pralaya, most of the connotations of avidyd that dis¬ 
tinguish it from the absolute reality in the Brahman are also the 
connotations of prakrti. 

According to the view propounded by Bhiksu pradhdna is not 
regarded as having a separate and independent existence but only 
as a power of God^. 

In explaining Brahma-sutra I. 4. 23, Bhiksu points out that 
Isvara has no other upadhi than prakrti. All the qualities of Isvara 
such as bliss, etc., proceed from prakrti as is shown in Patahjali- 
sutra. Prakrti is to be regarded as the characteristic nature of 
Brahman, which is not directly the material cause of the world, but 
is only the abiding or the ground cause {adhisthana-karana), and 
prakrti, as it were, is its own character or part {svlyo bhdvah 
paddrtha upadhir ity arthah). The relation between this upddhi and 
prakrti is one of the controller and the controlled or the possessor 

^ Prakr tasya tad-upapattaye pradhanam kdranaWa-sarlravac chaktividhuyai' 
vo'eyate na svdtantryene'ty a vadhdryata ity arthah, Vijhdnd-mrta-bhdsya, i. 4. 4. 
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and the possessed. The fact that God can think or will also testifies 
to the fact that God must have as His instrument the prakrti whi(;h 
can make such thinking possible for Him. For God is in Himself 
only pure consciciusness. Prakrti, however, behaves as the tipadhi 
of God with its purer parts of the eternally pure sattv 2. Kata and 
adrsta also form part of the prakrti and as such are aoi regarded as 
the separate [lowers of God. 

Bhiksu’s criticism of the Sarnkhya and Yoga. 

In commenting on the Rrahma-sutra, ii. i. 1,2, 3, Bhiksu says 
that Manu speaks of the original cause as being the pr ikrti, and so 
also does the Sanikhya, and both of them are regarded as authori¬ 
tative*^. But since the Sarnkhya doctrine of atheism is :ontradicted 
by the opinions of Patanjali and Parasara, the view of ihe Brahma- 
sutras cannot be interpreted merely on the atheistic suggestion of 
Sarnkhya. It has also to be admitted that the atheistic portion of 
Sarnkhya has 10 authoritative support either in the Vedas or in the 
Puranas and has therefore to be regarded as invalid*. 

It is wrong, however, to suppose that Kapila really intended to 
preach atheism. He quoted atheistic arguments frorr others and 
showed that even if God were not accepted emancipation could be 
obtained by diffeientiation of prakrti from purusa. Tlie Sarnkhya 
also emphasizes the fact that emancipation can be obtained merely 
by knowledge. 'Plus, however, should not be interpreied as being 
in conilict witi the Upanisadic texts which declare that emancipa¬ 
tion can be obtained only by the true knowledge of Goc . For these 
signify only that tliere are two ways of obtaining emancipation, the 
inferior one being through knowledge of the distinction of prakrti 
and purusa, and the superior one through the true knowledge of 
God. The Yojja also shows two ways of emancipation, the inferior 
one being through the ordinary Yoga processes, and the superior 
one through the renunciation to God of all actions and through 
devotion to Him. It is also wrong to suppose that the Sarnkhya is 
traditionally atheistic, for in the Mahahharata (Santi-parvan 318. 
73) and Matsya Parana (4. 28) we hear of a twenty-six h category, 

^ sdmkhvam yo^am pafica-rdtrarn veddh pdsuputam tathd 1. paras-pardny 
angdny etdni hetibhir na virodkayet, Vijndnd-mrta-bhdsya, ii. i. i. 

“ itas ce'h’ara-pratisedhd-Trise kapiia-smrteh muldndm anupai(.lK'heh a-pratya- 
ksaci'dt durvalat 7 ^am ity aha. Ibid, 
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the God. So the difference between the theistic and the atheistic 
Sarnkhya is due to the difference of representation as the true 
Samkhya doctrine and the Sarnkhya doctrine which proposes to 
ensure emancipation even for those who are not willing to believe 
in God. In this connection Bhiksu admits the probability of two 
different schools of Samkhya, one admitting Isvara and the other 
not admitting it, and it is only the latter which he thinks to be 
invalid^. He also refers to the Kurma Purana in which the Sam- 
khyists and the Yogins are said to be atheistic. The chief defect of 
the Sankara school is that instead of pointing out the invalidity of 
theistic Sarnkhya, Sankara denies all theistic speculations as non- 
vedic and misinterprets the Brahma-sutras accordingly. Bhiksu 
refers to Prasna, 4. 8, where the twenty-three categories of Sarnkhya 
are mentioned and only/>raAr/i has been omitted. The mahat-tattva 
is not mentioned directly, but only as buddhi and citta. The fourfold 
division of the huddhi-tattva as mnnas, buddhi ahamkara and citta 
is also admitted there. In the Garhha Upanisad eiglit prakrtis and 
sixteen vikaras are mentioned. In the Maitreyo-panisad we hear 
of the three gunas and their disturbance by which creation takes 
place. We hear also that the purusas are pure consciousness. In 
Maitrl Upanisad, v. 2, it is said that the tamas, being disturbed by 
the supreme being, gives rise to rajas and that to sattva^. In the 
Culikd Upanisad the categories of the Sarnkhya doctrine are also 
mentioned in consonance with the monistic doctrine of the 
Vedarita. It also says that there are various schools of the Sarnkhya, 
that there are some who admit twenty-six categories, others 
twenty-seven, and again others who admit only twenty-four 
categories. There is also said to be a monistic and also a dualistic 
Sarnkhya and that they find expression in three or five different 
ways. Thus Vijnana Bhiksu says that the Samkhya doctrine is de¬ 
finitely supported by the Upanisadic te.\ts. 

Concerning the Yoga also it can be said that only that part of it 
may be regarded as opposed by the Upanisads which holds a separ¬ 
ate and independent existence of prakrti as apart from Isvara. In 
the Sutras of Patanjali it is said that God helps the movement of the 
prakrti only by removing the obstacles, just as a ploughman enables 

^ athavd kapilai-ka-desasya prdmanyam as(u. Vijndnd-mrta-bhiisya, II. i. z. 

* tamo vd idm ekamagre dsit vai rajasas tat pare sydt tat parene’ritam 
visamatvam praydty etad rupam tad rajah khalv t-ritam visurnalvatn praydty etad 
vai sattvasya rupam tat sattvam eva. Maitrl Upanipid, v. z. 
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water to pass from one field to another. But the Upanistds de¬ 
finitely say that God is the generator of the movement anil ;he dis¬ 
turbance of the prakrtl. The saitva body of God is thus tht re held 
to Ite a product of prakrti as it comes into being from the prakrti 
through desire in a previous creative cycle. 'I’he scittva body of God 
is thus derived from the prakrti, through the will of Gol serving 
as the vehicle of the will of God for the removal of the obsti uctions 
in t!ie course of the evolutionary process of the prakrti. Prakrti in 
itself therefore is not regarded by Patanjali as the upadhi oi Hvara^. 
Bhiksu seeks to explain this part of the Yoga doctrine a so in the 
same manner as lie did with the Sanikhya by accepting the so- 
called ahhyupagama-vada. He maintains that the Yoga holds that 
even if it is considered that the prakrti is independent and runs into 
evolutionary activity by herself, undetermined by the eternal know¬ 
ledge and will of God, and even if it be admitted that the eternal 
God has no eternal knowledge and will and that the mov enent of 
prakrti is due to an inner teleology in accordance with kanna, and 
that in the beginning of the crtAUov\ prakrti is transforme i into the 
sattvo'pddhi of God, even then by self-abnegation to God i aivalya 
can be attained. I'hus, in the Yoga view the upadhi of Ikara is a 
product and not the material or the instrumental cause of thi; world, 
whereas in the Vedanta view as propounded by Bhiksu tnc upadhi 
of Uvara is both the material and the instrumental cause of the 
world, and this upadhi which forms the material stuff of the world 
is prakrti herself and not her product. In the Yoga view God is 
eternal, but His thought and will arc not eternal. This thought and 
will are associated with the sattva part of prakrti which lies em¬ 
bedded in it at the time of pralaya which only shows itself at the 
beginning of a new creative cycle through the potency leit in it by 
the will of God in the previous creative cycle. God, in tlie view 
of Yoga, is thus not both the material and the instrumental cause 
of the world as the Vedanta holds. According to the ^'^canta as 
explained by Bhiksu, the prakrti plays her dual part; in cne part 
she remains as the eternal vehicle of the eternal knowledge and will 
of God, and through the other part she runs through an evolu¬ 
tionary process by producing disturbances of sattva, ra'as and 


^ hVwarasya jagiin-nimittatvam prakrtitven<Vbhynpagacchiint Isvaro- 

pdiiheh sdttva-visesasya purva-stirgiya-tat-samkalpa'Vasdt sargd-dau svi^tantra~ 
prakrtita itipaty-cingikiirdt. Vijnund^mrta-bhiisya, ii. i. 2- 
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tamas. This also explains the Puranic view of the gradual deriva¬ 
tion of sattva, rajas and tamas as stages in the evolution of prakrti 
through which at a later stage the cosmic evolution takes place. 
Thus the prakrti which remains associated with God as the vehicle 
of His knowledge and will is unchangeable and eternaP. 

Isvara-gita, its Philosophy as expounded 
by Vijnana Bhiksu. 

In the second part {uttara-vibhaga) of the Kurma Purana the 
first eleven chapters are called Isvara-gita. In the first chapter of 
this section Suta asks Vyasa about the true knowledge leading to 
emancipation as originally instructed by Narayana in his incarnation 
as a tortoise. It is reported by Vyasa that in Vadarikasrama in an 
assembly of the sages Sanat-kumara, Sanandana, Sanaka, Angira, 
Bhrgu, Kanada, Kapila, Garga, Valadeva, Sukra, and Vasistha 
Rsi Narayana appeared and later on Siva also came there. Siva 
then at the request of the sages gave a discourse regarding the 
ultimate nature of reality, the world and God. The real discourse 
begins with the second chapter. Vijnana Bhiksu wrote a commentary 
on the Isvara-gita', he thought that since the Isvara-gita contains 
the main purport of the Bhagavad-gita it was unnecessary for him 
to write any commentary on the latter. Apart from the Sarnkhya 
and Yoga works, Vijnana Bhiksu wrote a commentary on the 
Brahma-sutra, a commentary on the Upanisads, and a commentary 
on the Isvara-gita of the Kurma Purana. In his commentary on the 
Brahma-sutra he quotes a passage from Citsukhacarya of the 
thirteenth century. He himself probably flourished some time in 
the fourteenth century. Bhiksu’s other works are Sarnkhya- 
pravacana-bhdsya, Yoga-vdrtika, Yoga-siitra, Sdmkhya-sdra, and 
the Upadesa-ratnamala. In his interpretation of the Brahma-sutra 
and of the Isvara-gita he has followed the line of interpretation of 
Vedanta as adopted in the Puranas, where the Samkhya-yoga and 
Vedanta appear to be wielded together into one indivisible har¬ 
monious system. The philosophy of the Isvara-gita as dealt with 
here is based upon Bhiksu’s commentary, called the Isvara-gitd- 
bhdsya which was available to the present writer as a manuscript by 
courtesy of M. M. Gopmatha Kaviraja, of the Benares Sanskrit 
College. 


^ Vijnand-mrta-bhd^yaj pp. 271, 272. 
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The main questions that were asked by the sages which led to 
the discourse oi' Siva arc the following; (i) What is tlie cause of all? 
(z) Who sulfers rebirth? (3) What is the soul? (4) W hat is emanci¬ 
pation? (5) WTat is the cause of rebirth? (6) What i> the nature of 
rebirth? (7) Who can realize all? (8) What is the ultimate reality, 
the Brahman? The answers to these questions are noi given serially, 
but the moat important topics as they appeared to he instructor, 
Siva, were handled by him in his own order of discourse. 'Bhus the 
eighth question was taken up for answer before all ather questions. 
This answer begins with a description of the nature of Atman not 
as the individual soul, but as the highest self. 

Vijnana Rhiksu seems to acknowledge the doctri re of absolute 
absorption or assimilation of the individual soul w thin the uni¬ 
versal and inhuite soul. And even during his e:vi;itence in this 
world, the soul is said to be merely a witness. 

He exphiins that in the answer to the eighth question in the 
Kurma Puriina, n. I. 7, p. 453’, the w’ord atina refers to the God¬ 
head, though in ordinary usage it stands only for tfe finite souls, 
and suggests the. self-sameness of the finite and infinite souls. The 
reference here is thus to the prakrtd-tma and not to i\\& jlvd-tmd'^. 
God is called ^arvd~ntara as He has already entered the hearts 
(antah) of the diverse living beings and exists there in the capacity 
of being onl^ a witness {sarvesdm sva-bhinndndm antih-sdksitvena’ 
migatahf. A saksT (witness) is he rvho illuminates (sva-prati- 
■vimhita-vastu-hhdsakah), without any eflorts on his part {yydpdram 
vinai' va). l ie is called antarydmi on account of his r ss ociation with 
finite intelligences and through this association everi the individual 
soul shares the greatness of the highest self. 

Vijiriina Rhilrsu says that the line “asttidd vij.iyate visvam 
atr,ai va pramllyate” occurs here by way of giving a leason for the 
sakti-saktimad-a- bhedatzHi doctrine so ably put forth by calling the 
ultimate Reality or paramd-tman, antarydmin and then explaining 
the doctrine a little by giving him a few adjectives more to bring out 
the significance of the esoteric doctrine or suggestion of sakti- 
iaktimad-nhhedatva. Now it is said that as it is from dim that the 
inverse-effects are created, in Him they exist and in Him they are 

^ Hibliothecc Indka edition, 1890. 

^ See Ik'ara-f^lid-hhdsyUy MS. 

® evani anta*-ydmi-sattva-sambandhdt cin mdtro'pi paramo-nt'irydmJ bha-Dati 
sarvd-nturuivenv. san^a-saktisv* avibhdffa-laksand-bheddt. Ibid. 
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annihilated. He is non-different (or better, inseparable) from 
purusa and prakrti, because of His being the support and the 
ground of the whole universe beginning from purusa and prakrti', 
i.e. of the effects right down from purusa and praktri and inclusive 
of them. If like the body He had not superintended all the causal 
agencies, then the cause, like the dravya, guna, karma, etc., could 
not have effected any causal function [yadi hiparamd-tma dehavat 
sarvam kdranatn nd’dhitistheta tarhi dravya-gima-karmd-di-sadhd- 
rand-khila-kriyd-rtha-mula-kdranam na sydd iti)'. If it is said that 
the sentence speaks of cffectedncss (or causality) as common to all 
tangible manifestations, then the idea of the previous sentence 
maintaining the identity between Brahman and the world would 
not be admissible^. 

Brahman is the tipdddna-kdrana of the universe, but this uni¬ 
verse is a parindmi-rupa of Brahman. His is not therefore the 
parindmi-ritpa, because that will contradict the statements made 
by the scriptures declaring the Brahman to be unchangeable 
{kutastha). 'I'hen Vijiifma Bhiksu defines that God being the ulti¬ 
mate substratum of all, the functioning of all types of causes is 
helped in its operation by Him and it is this that is called the 
adhisthdna-kdranata of God. 

Then he maintains his doctrine of jivdtma-paramd-tmanor 
amsdmsy-abheda by the line “sa rndyl mdyayd haddhah karoti 
vividhas tanuh” and says further that Ydjnavalkya-snirti and 
Vedanta-sutra also preach the same doctrine. Srimad-bhagavad- 
gitd says the same thing. Then comes the elaboration of the same 
idea. A reference to Sankara by way of criticizing him is made®. 
Maya-vada is called a sort of covert Buddhism and for support a 
passage from Padma-purdna has also been ejuoted. 

Adhisthdna-kdranatva, or the underlying causality, is defined as 
that in which, essence remaining the same, new differences emerge 
just as a spark from the fire. T'his is also called the anisdmsi-bhdva, 
for, though the niravayava Brahman cannot be regarded as having 
parts, yet it is on account of the emergence of different characters 
from a common basis that the characterized units are called the 
parts of the common basis. It should be noted that Vijnana Bhiksu 
is against the view that the Brahman undergoes any transformatory 


^ livara-gltd-bhiisya. MS. 
3 Ibid. 


« Ibid. 
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change. Though the Brahman does not undergo any transformatory 
change, yet new difTt;renccs emerge out of it. In the sentence “ Sa 
mdyt mdyayd baddhah" the idea is that the mdyd itself is an integral 
part of the Divine entity and not different from it. The meya is like 
an amia which is identical with the amsin. 

Though in the scriptures both the distinction and t it identity 
of the individual with the Brahman have often been mentioned, yet 
it is by the realization of the difference of the individual with the 
Brahman that ultimate emancipation can be attained*^. 

The self is of the nature of pure consciousness and is not hi any 
way bound by its exjieriences. The assertion of i^ahkara that dtmd 
is of the nature of joy or bliss is also wrong ; for no one can always 
be attached to himself, and the fact that everyone seeks to further 
his own interest in all his actions docs not imply that the soul is of 
the nature of bliss. Moreover, if the soul is of the nature of pure 
coasciousness, it cannot at the same time be of the nature of pure 
bliss; at the time of acquiring knowledge we do not alv'ays feel 
pleasure. 

Egoism {ahhim'dna) also docs not belong to the soul but like 
siikha and duhkha belongs to prakrti, which are wrongly attributed 
to the self.® 'I'he soul is, however, regarded as an enjtycr of its 
experiences of pleisuie and pain, a reflection of them on :t through 
the vrtti, and such a reflection of pleasure and pain, etc , through 
the vrtti is regarded as the realization (sdksatkdra) of the exoe riences. 
Such an enjoyment of experiences, therefore, is to be regarded as 
anaupddhika (or unconditional). This is also borne out by the 
testimony of the Bhagavad-glta and Sanikhya. Such an enjoyment 
of the experiences does not belong to the prakrti {sdksdtkdia-rupa- 
dharmasya drsya-dharmutva-sambhavdt)*. The passages which say 
that the experience's do not belong to the piirusa refer to lh: modi¬ 
fications of vrtti in connection with the experiences. The assertion 
of Sankara, therefore, that the dtman is as incapable of experiences 
{bhoga) as of the power of acting [kartrtva) is therefore hike. 

Ajfidna, according to Vijnana Bhiksii, means anyathi -jnana. 
Pradhana is so called because it |)erforms all the actions for the 
sake of the pur us a ■, and it is through the fault of his associati an with 
praditiina that the puriisa is associated with false knowledge. 

* Ihara-gitci-blidsya. 

“ Ibid. 


- Ibid. 


^ Ibid. 
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T'he atman remains unchanged in itself and the differences are 
due to the emergence of the association of buddhi and other faculties 
which give rise to experience. At the time of emancipation jtvus 
remain undifferentiated with Brahman. Prakrti, purusa, and kaia 
are ultimately supported in Brahman and yet are different from it. 

There are indeed two kinds of scriptural texts, one emphas¬ 
izing the monistic side, the other the dualistic. A right interpreta¬ 
tion should, however, emphasize the duality-texts, for if everything 
were false then even such a falsity would be undemonstrable and 
self-contradictory. If it is argued that one may accept the validity 
of the scriptural texts until the Brahman is realized and when that 
is done it matters little if the scriptural texts are found invalid, the 
reply to such an objection is that, whenever a person discovers that 
the means through which he attained the conclusion was invalid, 
he naturally suspects the very conclusion arrived at. Thus the 
knowledge of Brahman would itself appear doubtful to a person 
who discovers that the instruments of such knowledge were them¬ 
selves defective. 

The individual soul exists in the paramd-tman in an undif¬ 
ferentiated state in the sense that the paramd-tman is the essence or 
ground-cause of the jivas ; and the texts which emphasize the monistic 
side indicate this nature oiparamd-tman as the ground-cause. 'Phis 
does not imply that the individual souls are identical with Brahman. 

Pleasure and pain do not belong to the self; they really belong 
to the antahkarana and they are ascribed to the self only through 
the association of the antahkarana with the self. In the state of 
emancipation the self is pure consciousness without any association 
of pleasure and pain. The ultimate end is the cessation of the 
suffering of sorrow (duhkha-bhoga-nivrtti) and not the cessation of 
sorrow {na duhkha-nivrttih); for when one has ceased to suffer 
sorrow, sorrow may still be there and the avoidance of it would be 
the end of other persons. The assertion of Saiikara that there is bliss 
in the stage of emancipation is wrong. For during that stage there is 
no mental organ by which happiness could be enjoyed. If the self 
be regarded as of the nature of bliss, then also the self would be 
both the agent and the object of the enjoyment of bliss, which is 
impossible. The ascription of ananda in the state of emancipation 
only refers to it in a technical sense, i.e., ananda means the absence 
of pleasure and pain. 
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Bhiksu admits a gradation of realities. He holds I'urther that 
when one entity is stabler than another, the former i? more real 
than the latter, diiwcs.parama-tman is always the same aid does not 
undergo any change or transformation or dissolution, de is more 
real than the prakrti or purusa or the evolutes oi prakrti. This idea 
has also been expressed in the view of the Puranas that tie ultimate 
essence of the woild is of the nature of knowledge wiich is the 
form of the parama~tman. It is in this essential form that the world 
is regarded as ultimately real and not as prakrti and pu'usa which 
are changing forms. 

'Fhe prakrti or mdya has often been described as that which 
can be called neither existent nor non-existent. This iias been in¬ 
terpreted by the Dahkarites as implying the falsity of tiiayd. But 
according to Vijnana Bhiksu it means that the original cause may be 
regarded as pardy real and partly unreal in the sense ihit while it 
is unproductive it is regarded as unreal, and when it passes through 
the course of evolutionary changes it is regarded as; r;al {kincit 
sad-rupa kincit asad -rupd ca hhavati). 

Now coming to sddhana he says that by dpama, anwndna and 
dhydna one should attain self-knowledge. 'Phis self-realii^ation leads 
to the asamprajidta yoga which uproots all the vdsands. It is at¬ 
tained not only by the cessation of ajiidna but also by t k destruc¬ 
tion of the karmas. 1 le also maintains that the emphasis o ' Sankara 
on the understanding of the Ilpanisadic texts as a means to the 
attainment of self-realization is also wrong. 

In the state rf mukti, self having dissociated itself rrom the 
linga-sarira becomes one with Brahman, just as the river becomes 
one with the sea, 'Phis is not a case of identity, but one of non- 
difference {linga-sarlrd-tmaka-sodahi-kala-nmyena ekatdm avi~ 
hhdga-laksand-hhi darn atyantarn vrajet). Here in the state of mukti 
the identity and ditfeience oijiva and Brahman have beer indicated 
on the analogy of the river and the sea. 

Bhiksu says that there is a difference between the Sanikhya and 
Yoga regarding the attainment of emancipation. The folk wers of 
the Samkhya can attain emancipation only by the cessation of their 
prdrabdha karmas. Since avidyd has been destroyed, the retlization 
of emancipation h.ts only to wait till the prarahdhas exhatist them¬ 
selves. The followers of Yoga, however, who enter into ;i 5tate of 
asaniprajndta-samtidhi have not to suffer the fruits of the prdrabdha, 
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because being in a state of asamprajnata meditation the prarabdha 
can no longer touch them. They can, therefore, immediately enter 
into a state of emancipation at their own sweet will. 

According to Bhiksu, though Isvara transcends the gunas, yet 
through his body as pure sattva he carries on the creative work and 
the work of superintending and controlling the affairs of the uni¬ 
verse. Though his agency is manifested through his body as pure 
sattva as a directive activity, yet it is without any association of 
passions, antipathies, etc. 

In the third chapter of the Kurma Parana it is said that pra- 
dhana, purusa and kdla emerge from avyakta, and from them the 
whole world came into being. Bhiksu says that the world did not 
emanate directly from Brahman but from pradhdna, purusa and 
kdla. There cannot be any direct emanation from Brahman; for 
that would mean that Brahman undergoes a change. A direct 
emanation would imply that evil and hell also sprang from Brahman. 
The emanation of prakrti, purusa and kdla from Brahman is ex¬ 
plained on the supposition that Brahman is a kind of ground-cause 
of prakrti, purusa, and kdla {abhivyakti-kdrana or adhdra-karana). 
But this emanation oiprakrti, purusa and kdla is not through modi¬ 
ficatory processes in the manner in which curd is produced from 
milk. In the time of dissolution prakrti purusa are unproductive 
of any effects and may therefore be regarded as it were as non¬ 
existent. It is through the will of God that the prakrti and purusa 
are drawn out and connected together, and the point of motivation 
is started for the processes of modification of the prakrti. This point 
of motivation is called kdla. It is by such a course that all these 
three may be regarded as producing an effect and therefore as 
existent. It is in this sense that prakrti, purusa and kdla are re¬ 
garded as brought into being by Godh 

Avyakta as God is so called because it transcends human know ¬ 
ledge. It is also so called because it is a state of non-duality, where 
there is no difference between energy and its possessor, and where 
everything exists in an undifferentiated manner. Avyakta used m 


^ na tu saksad eva hrahmanah. . .atra kalci-di'trayasya brahma-karyatvam 
abhivyakti-rUpam eva vivaksitam... .prakrli-purusayos ca mahad-adi~kdryo- 
nmukhataii ca parame-svara-krlad anyotiya-samyogSd eva bhavati, evatn kalasya 
prakrti-purufa-samyogtS-khya-kdryo-nmukhalvam paranie-ivare-cch ayai’va bha¬ 
vati. Isvara-gUa-bhagya. MS. 
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the sense of prakrti is the basis of change, or change as such; and 
purusa denotes the knower. 

The parama-tman is spoken of as tlie soul of all beings. This 
should not, however, be taken to mean that thcie is only the 
paramatman vihxch exists and that all things are but filse imposi¬ 
tions on his nature. '\iht parama-tnian or Pararne-svarc. is both dif¬ 
ferent and identical with kcila, pradhana and the purum. The 
existence of the prakrti and the purusa lias to be reea;'ded as less 
ultimate than the existence of (iiod, because the exist;nce of the 
former is relative as compared with the existence of G ad {‘vikara- 
peksayd sthiratvena apeksakam etayos tativam, p. 44). 'I'ime is re¬ 
garded as an instrumental cause of the connection oi prakrti and 
purusa. Time is a superior instrumental agent to deeds, for the 
deeds are also produced by time {karma-dmam api kdk'-janyatvdt). 
Though the time is beginningless, yet it has to be admitted that it 
has a special function with reference to each specific effect it pro¬ 
duces. It is for that reason that at the point of dissolution time does 
not produce the evolutes of mahat, etc. Mahat-tatva is in itself a 
combination of the conscious centres and tlie material elt ment. 

When the word purusa is used in the singular numotr, such a 
use should not be interpreted to mean a denial of the individual 
purusas. It only means that in such instances of scriptural texts the 
word purusa has been used in a generic sense. Purusas arc also of 
tw'o kinds—the aparo and the para. Both arc in themse’rms devoid 
of any qualities and of the nature of pure consciousness, hut there 
is this difference between the para purusa and the apuva purusa, 
that while the former never has any kind of association with any 
experience of plcasuie and pain, the latter may somttimes be 
associated witli pleasure and pain which he at that time f>;els to be 
his own {anye guijd-bhimanat sagund iva biuwanti paraini tmd tu 
guna-bhimana-sunyah, p. 46). It mast be understood, at wever, 
that the experiencing of pleasure and pain is not an indispensable 
part of the definition oi purusa, for at the stage of jtvan-mukti the 
purusas do not identify themselves with the experiences of pleasure 
and pain, but they are siill purusas all the same. God, howt '/er, who 
is called the superior purusa, does not associate Himself with the 
experiences that prc ceed as a fruit of karma and which are et joyed 
in a spatial-temporal manner. But God continues to enjoy eternal 
bliss in association with His own special upadhi or conditions 
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{svo-padhistha-nitya-nanda-bhoktrtvam tu paramatmano'pi asti). 
When the scriptural texts deny the enjoyment of the experiences 
of pleasure and pain with regard to the Supreme purusa, the idea 
is that though the Supreme purusa underlies the ordinary 
purusas as their ground yet he is not in any way affected by their 
experiences {ekasminn eva huddhav avasthanena jiva-hhogatah 
prasaktasyaparama-tma-bhogasyai'vapratisedhah). So the Supreme 
purusa has in common with ordinary purusas certain experiences 
of his own. These experiences of pure eternal bliss are due to 
the direct and immediate reflection of the bliss in the purusa him¬ 
self, by which this bliss is directly and immediately experienced 
by him. By such an experience the purusas cannot be admitted to 
suffer any change. He can, however, be aware of the mental states 
of ordinary persons as well as their experiences of pleasure and 
pain in a cognitive manner (such as that by which we know external 
objects) without being himself affected by those experiences. This 
enjoyment of experience is of course due to the action of God’s 
mind through the process of reflection. 

The monism of such a view becomes intelligible when we con¬ 
sider that the purusa, the mahat, the ahamkdra and all its products 
exist in an undifferentiated condition in the very essence of God. 
The ultimate purusa as the supreme cognitive principle underlies 
the very being of purusas and the faculties such as the buddht 
and the aharnkara, and also all in later material products. For 
this reason, by the underlying activity of this principle all our 
cognitions become possible, for it is the activity of this principle 
that operates as the faculties of the origins of knowledge. In the 
case of the experience of pleasure and pain also, though these can¬ 
not subsist outside the mind and may not apparently be regarded 
as requiring any separate organ for their illumination, yet in their 
case also it is the mind, the huddhi, that behaves as the internal 
organ. So though pleasures and pains cannot be regarded as having 
an unknown existence, yet their experiences are also interpreted as 
being due to their reflection in the mind. 

When the mahat becomes associated with the purusa and no 
distinction is felt between it, the purusas and the original ground- 
cause, it is then that the cycle of world-existence appears. It is the 
super-consciousness of God that holds together the objective and 
the subjective principles. The objective principle, the prakrti, and 
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the subjective centres, the purusas, are held together in a state of 
non-distinction. It is this that gives rise to all experiences of 
sorrow and bondage with reference to the conscious centres. It may 
be asked how it is that the hiiddhi and the purusa are held in non¬ 
distinction instead of being distinguished from one £ nother. The 
reply is that '.listmetion and non-distinction are both possible ele¬ 
ments in the buddhi, and the function of Yoga is to destroy the 
obstruction in the way of the realization of such a ni.tual distinc¬ 
tion (yogd-dind tu pratibandha-matram apdkriyate). 

Love of (jod proceeds in two stages: hrst, frorr lhe notion of 
God as satisfying our highest needs; and, secondly, in the notion 
of Him as being one with the self of the devotee. These highest 
needs find their expression firstly in our notion of value as pleasure 
and satisfaction in our experiences; secondly, in our icition of value 
in our emancipation; thirdly, in our notion of value in the satisfac¬ 
tion that we achieve in our realization of the subl mity in ex¬ 
periencing the greatness of God {Prema ca anuraga-iistsah paramd- 
-tmani ista-sadhanatd-jndndt atmatva-jnandc ca bha octi. istam opi 
dvi-vidhatn hhogd-pavargau tan-mahimd-darsano-ttlin-mkkam ca iti 
tad evatn mdhdtmya-pratipddanasya phalam prema-laksand bhaktih). 

Mdyd, as identified with prakrti, should be regarded as sub¬ 
stantive entity. The prakrti has two elements in it, sattva and tamas. 
Through saliva, wisdom or true knowledge is produced; through 
tamas is produced delusion or false knowledge. It u: this aspect of 
prakrti as produt ing false knowledge that is called mdyd. Mdyd is 
described as being trigimd-tmikd prakrti or the prakrti with three 
gunas. but though the mdyd is identified with prakrti, yet this 
identification is due to the fact that the tamas side oiprakrti cannot 
be taken as ai)art from the prakrti as a whole. When it is said in the 
scriptures that God destroys the mdyd of Yogins, it does not mean 
that the trigund-tmikdprakrti as a whole is destroyed, aut only that 
the operation of the tamas side is suspended or destroyed or ceases 
only with reference to the Yogin. Mdyd is also desc'ibed as that 
which cannoi; produce an illusion in I lim on whom it has to de¬ 
pend for its existence, i.e. God, but that it can produce illusion or 
false knowledge in others [svd-sraya-vynmohakatv<; sati para- 
vydmohakatvam) 

It is further said that God creates the world by his mdyd-sakti 
as composed of the three gunas. The signifieance of the designation 
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mayd in this connection implies that it is by the false identification 
of the prakrti and the purusa that the latter evolutionary process of 
the formation of the world and world-experience becomes possible. 
I’he term mayd is generally restricted to prakrti in its relation to 
Clod, whereas it is called avidyd as a delusive agent with reference 
to individuals. 

'I’rue knowledge does not consist in a mere identification with 
Brahman as pure consciousness, but it means the knowledge of 
Brahman, his relationship vixth pradhana, purusa, and kdla, and the 
manner in which the whole cosmic evolution comes into being, is 
maintained, and is ultimately dissolved in Brahman; and also in the 
personal relationship that he has with the individuals, and the 
manner in which he controls them and the ultimate ways of at¬ 
taining the final realization. Kdla is, again, here referred to as the 
conditional tipddhi through which God moves the prakrti and 
purusa towards the evolution of the cosmic process. 

The great difficulty is to explain how God who is regarded in 
essence of the nature of pure consciousness and therefore abso¬ 
lutely devoid of desire or will can be the cause of the great union of 
prakrti with the purusas. The answer proposed by Bhiksu is that in 
(iod’s irature itself there is such a dynamization that through it He 
can continue the actualizing process and the combining activities 
of the prakrti and purusa lying dormant in Him. Though prakrti 
and purusa may also be regarded as the causes of the world, yet since 
the combination happens in time, time may be regarded primarily 
as a dynamic agent; the condition existing in God through which 
He renders the union is made possible {mama sviyo bhdvah padd- 
rthah sva-bhdva upadhih tatas tasya prerandt bhagavdn a-pratibato 
mahd-yogasya prakrti-purusd-di-samyogasya livaras tatra samarthah 
. . .prakrti-prati-ksana-parindmdnam eva kalo-padhitvdt). Since 
God moves both the prakrti and the purusa through His own 
dynamic conditions, the whole universe of matter and spirits may 
be regarded as His body in the sense that they are the passive ob¬ 
jects of the activity of God. God is thus conceived as dancing in 
his activity among his own energies as prakrti and purusas. It may 
be argued that purusa being itself absolutely static, how can these 
be moved into activity consists of the fact that they are turned to 
the specific operations or that they are united with the prakrti. 
Sometimes it is also suggested that the prakrti is the condition of 
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tlie purusas and that the movement of the prakrti in assotht tion with 
the purusas is interpreted as being the movement of the 

In the seventh chapter of Isvara-gitd brahman is defined as the 
Universal. 1 hus ain cause may be regarded as Brahman in relation 
to its effect. So ' here may be a hierarchy of Ifrahmans as we proceed 
from a lesser universal to a higher universal. The definition of 
Brahman is: “yad yasya kdranam tat tasya brahma tad-apeksayd 
xydpakatvdt." i\s Clod contains within Himself all the t niversals, 
lie is called brahma-mayd. Uod is always associaftd with the 
purusas. But yet Ilis dynamic activity in association with the 
purusas consists in l)ringing about such an a.s.sociation w th prakrti 
that the objects of the world may he manifested to them i 1 the form 
of knowledge. 

'The jlva or individual is regartled as being a part o ‘ God, the 
relation being similar to that of a son and father. When the j'lvas 
dedicate all thtir actions to God with tiie conviction that if it is 
God who works through them, then virtues and vices lose their 
force and become inefficacious to cause any bondage .o them. As 
all Jituis arc the parts of God, there is a great similariiy between 
them in spite of their div'ersity. God exists in thejust as the 
whole exists in tlie parts. 

Vijnana Bhiksu conceives of the adhisthana-karana as the ground 
cause, as one 'v-hich in itself remains the .same and yet new dif¬ 
ferences emerge out of it. This is also his doctrine of the part and 
the whole. I’he parts are thus supposed to be emergen :s from the 
whole which does not itself participate in any change. The relation 
is thus not organic in the sense that the dissolution cf the parts 
would mean tfic dissolution of the whole. In the prala ia the parts 
are dissolved, yet pure Brahman remains just as it was in the stage 
of creation, bo, again, when the parts arc affected i>lia.sures and 
pains are experienced, but the alTection of the parts c ues not in¬ 
volve in the hast the affection of the whole. But tht whole is nc't 
affected by th<‘ sufferings that e.xist in the emergents It is further 
stated that it s through the function of the ground-cause that the 
emergents, e.g. substance, quality and action, can express them¬ 
selves or oper ite in their specific forms. ’i"he underlying whole, the 
ground-cause, has really no parts in itself. Yet from this common 
basis various emergents of appearances as characterised units show 
themselves, and since they arc seen to emerge from i: they are in 
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this specific technical sense called the parts of the underlying 
ground cause. 

It will thus be seen that the Brahman, the ground-cause, alwaj's 
remains unchangeable in itself, but it is said that the Brahman is 
associated with tndyd and is united by it (sa mdyi may ay d baddhah). 
The idea is that the mdyd is an integral part of the divine entity 
and not different from it. Mdyd is like a part which is identical 
with the whole. 

Though in the scriptures both the distinction and the identity 
of the individual with the Brahman have often been mentioned, yet 
it is by the realization of the difference of the individual from the 
Brahman that the ultimate emancipation can be attained^. 

In the Brhad-dranyaka Upanisad, ii. 4. 5, it is stated that all other 
things are desired because we desire the self. Sankara infers from 
it that we are primarily attached to the self, and since all attach¬ 
ments imply attachment to pleasure, it follows that the self is of the 
nature of pleasure or bliss. Other things are desired only when 
they are falsely regarded as otirselves or parts of ourselves. Bhiksu 
denies this proposition. He says that firstly it is not true that we 
are always attached to our own selves; nor, therefore, is it true that 
seeking of happiness from other sources is always the seeking of the 
selves. It is, therefore, wrong to suppose that self is of the nature 
of bliss. If the soul is of the nature of pure consciousness, it cannot 
be the nature of pure bliss. If bliss and consciousness were the 
same, all knowledge would imply pleasure, but our knowledge is 
as much associated with pleasure as with pain. Pleasure and pain, 
as also egoism {ahhimdna), belong to prakrti or its product buddhi 
and are transferred through its function {vrtti) to the self, which is 
the real enjoyer and sufferer of pleasure and pain. The self is thus 
the real experiencer and the experiences therefore do not belong 
to the prakrti but to the self®. Through the operation of the sense- 
contact with the object and light the mental states are generated. 
These mental states are called vrtti and belong to buddhi and there¬ 
fore to prakrti, but corresponding to each such mental state there 
is an intuition of them on the part of the purusa {vrtti-sdksdtkdra) 

' yady api bheda-hheda-vuhhav eva sruti-smrtyoruktau tatha'pi yatkokla- 
bheda-jndna-Tupa-vivekad eva sarvd-bhitnuna-nivrtya sak^dt moksah. livara- 
gltd. MS. 

^ saksat-kdra-rupa-dharmasya drsya-dharnuitva^sambhavat. Bhiksu’s com¬ 
mentary on livara-gltd. MS. 
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and it, is this intuition that constitutes the real experience of the 
purusa. The w'ord bhoga has an ambiguity in meaninjp It some¬ 
times refers to the mental states and at other times to lh;ir intuition 
and it is as the, former state that the bhoga is denied of the purusa. 

The ajhdna (ignorance) in this system means false knowledge. 
When the purusa intuits the vrttis of the buddhi and c itreby falsely 
regards those vrttis as belonging to itself there is false knowledge 
which is the cause of the bondage. The intuition in i:self is real, 
but the associations of the intuitive characters with the self are 
erroneous. When the self knows its own nature as diiferent from 
the vrttis and as a part of Brahman in which it has an rndifferenti- 
ated reality, we have what is called emancipation. Tlie existence of 
the self as undifferentiated with Brahman simply reeans that the 
Brahman is the ground-cause, and as such an unchangitable ground- 
cause Brahman is of the nature of pure consciousnefs. It is in its 
nature as pure consciousness that the whole world may oe regarded 
as existing in the Brahman of which the prakrti and the purusa, the 
one changing Ity real modifications and the other through the false 
ascription of i lie events of prakrti to itself, may b(; 'egarded as 
emergents. The world is ultimately of the nature of pure con¬ 
sciousness, but matter and its changes, and the expeaence itself 
are only material and temporary forms bubbling out of it. But 
since these emergent forms are real emanations from Brahman an 
over-emphasis on monism would be wrong. The reality consists of 
both the ground-cause and the emergent forms. ! 5 anl<ara had as¬ 
serted that the du.ility was true only so long as the one reality was 
not reached. But Bhiksu objecting to it says that since the monistic 
truth can l)e attained only by assuming the validity of tl e processes 
that imply duality, ultimate invalidation of the dualist c processes 
will also nulliiy the monistic conclusion. 



CHAPTER XXIII 


PHILOSOPHICAL SPECULATIONS OF SOME 
OF THE SELECTED PURANAS 

The readers who have followed the philosophy of the Vedanta 
as interpreted by Vijhana Bhiksu in his commentary on the Brahma- 
sutra and the Isvara-glta section of the Kurma Purdna must have 
noticed that, according to him, the Vedanta was associated with the 
Sarnkhya and Yoga, and in support of his view he referred to many 
of the Puranas, some of which are much earlier than Saiikara. 
Vijnana Bhiksu, therefore, quotes profusely from the Puranas and 
in the writings of Ramanuja, Madhva, Vallabha, Jiva GoswamI and 
Baladeva we find profuse references to the Puranas in support of 
their views of the philosophy of the Vedanta. 

It is highly probable that at least one important school of ideas 
regarding the philosophy of the Upanisads and the Brahma-sutra 
was preserved in the Puranic tradition. Sankara’s interpretation of 
the Upanisads and the Brahma-sutra seems to have diverged very 
greatly from the semi-realistic interpretation of them as found in 
the Puranas. It was, probably, for this reason that Sankara seldom 
refers to the Puranas; but since Sankara’s line of interpretation is 
practically absent in the earlier Puranas, and since the extreme 
monism of some passages of the Upanisads is modified and softened 
by other considerations, it may be believed that the views of the 
Vedanta, as found in the Puranas and the Bhagavad-gtta, present, 
at least in a general manner, the oldest outlook of the philosophy 
of the Upanisads and the Brahma-sutra. 

It seems, therefore, desirable that the treatment of the philo¬ 
sophy of Ramanuja and Vijnana Bhiksu should be supplemented by 
a short survey of the philosophy as found in some of the principal 
Puranas. All the Puranas are required to have a special section 
devoted to the treatment of creation and dissolution, and it is in 
this section that the philosophical speculations are largely found^. 
In the present section I shall make an effort to trace the philo¬ 
sophical speculations as contained in the sarga-pratisarga portions 

^ mrgas ca pratisargai ca varnso manv-antarani ca \ vattisd-nucaritan cai'va 
purdnam panca-laksanam. 1 | Kurma Purd^, i. 12. 
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of some of the selected Puranas so as to enable readers to compare 
this Puriinic philosophy with the philosophy of Bhasks.ra Ramanuja, 
Vijnana Bhilcsu, and Nimbarka. 

The first manifestation of Brahman according to the Vimu 
Purana is purusa\ then come the other manifestations as vyaktd- 
vyakta and hdla. The original cause of pradhana, ptirusa, vyakta 
and kdla is regarded as the ultimate state of Visnu. Here then we 
find Brahma-Vfisnui. 

In Visnu Purana, l. 2. ii, it is said that the Ultimate Reality is 
only pure existence, wliich can be described only as 1 position of 
an eternal existence. It exists everywhere, and it i;; all (this is 
Pantheism), and iwerything is in it (this is Panentheism) and there¬ 
fore it is called Vasudeva‘‘‘, It is pure because there is no extraneous 
entity to be thrown away®. It exists in four forms: vyakta, avyakta, 
purusa and kdla. Out of His playful activity these fo 11 forms have 
come ouP. Prakrti is described here as sadasad-dtrnaka^ and as 
triguna^. In the beginning there arc these four categorie: : Brahman, 
pradhana, purusa and kdUf, all these being different from the 
unconditional {Trikdlika) Visnu. The function of kale is to hold 
together the purusa and the pradhana during the creaiicmal period, 
and to hold them apart at the time of dissolution. As such it (kdla) 
is the cause of sensibles. 'I'hus there is a reference to the ontological 
synthetic activity and the ontological analytical activity of kdla^. 
(“Ontological” in the sense that kdla appears here not as instru¬ 
mental of the epistemological aspect of experience, hu: as some¬ 
thing “being” or “existing,” i.e. ontological.) As all manifested 
things had retutned to the prakrti at the time of the last dissolution, 
the prakrti is ctilled pratisancara'h Kdla or time is beginningless 

‘ Brahman is also regarded as srtisla, Hari aspul<i (I’rottctor), and Mahesvara 
as siimhartu. 

dpo ‘idra iti prokid, dpo fat miru-sunavah 

ayanam tasya tdh purvam leiia ndrdyanah smrtah. iVI inu. i. lo. 
sarraird'ran scuuistam ca vasaly atre'li vai yitlah. 
tatnfi sa vdsudrfe'It vidradbhili paripathyate. I 'tsnu Purana, r. z. la. 

^ l-feyd-hhdvdc-cii idrmalam. Ibid. I. 2. 13. 

* fyaktam l isriu: tathavyakUmi purusah kdla era ca i. kridato bdlakasye'tia 
cesfdrn tasya nisdmaya. Ibid. I, z. 18. 

Ibid. I. 2. 19. ' Ibid. i. 2. 21. 

’ Visnu Purana, 1, 2. 23. 

“ Vismth svarupd'. parata hi lenye rape pradhdnam purufasca vipra 
tasyai'va tenyena dhrte viyukte rupd-di yat tad dvija kdla-samm.im. 

Ibid. !. 2. 24. 

* Ibid . I. 2. 25. 
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and so exists even at the time of dissolution, synthesmng prakrti or 
purusa together and also holding them out as different at the time 
of creation. At that time God enters by His will into prakrti and 
purusa and produces a disturbance leading to creation^. When God 
enters into prakrti and purusa His proximity alone is sufficient to 
produce the disturbance leading to creation; just as an odorous 
substance produces sensation of odour by its proximity without 
actually modifying the mind^. He (God) is both the disturber 
(ksobha) or disturbed {ksobhya), and that is why, through contra¬ 
diction and dilation, creation is produced®. Here is once again the 
Pantheistic view of God, its first occurrence being manifested 
ultimately in four main categories, all of which are, so to speak, 
participating in the nature of God, all of which are His first mani¬ 
festations, and also in which it is said that all is God, and so on. 
Anu tneamjiva-tman*. Visnu or Isvara exists as the vikdra, i.e. the 
manifested forms, the purusa and also as Brahman*. This is clear 
Pantheism. 

The commentator says that the word “ksetrajna” in 
“ksetrajnd-dhisthdndt” me'dns purusa. But apparently neither the 
context nor the classical Samkhya justifies it. The context distinctly 
shows that ksetrajna means Jsvara] and the manner of his adhisfh- 
citrtva by entering into prakrti and by proximity has already been 
described®. From t\itpradhdna the mahat-tattva emerges and it is 
then covered by the pradhana, and being so covered it differentiates 
itself as the sattvika, rajasa and tdmasa mahat. The pradhana covers 
the mahat just as a seed is covered by the skin®. Being so covered 
there spring from the threefold mahat the threefold aharnkdra 
called vaikdrika, taijasa and bhutd~di or tdmasa. From this bhutd~dt 
or tdmasa aharnkdra which is covered by the mahat (as the mahat 
itself was covered by pradhana) there springs through its spon¬ 
taneous self-modification the sabda-ianmdtra, and by the same pro¬ 
cess there springs from that sabda-tanmdtra the dkdsa —the gross 
element. Again, the bhuta-di covers up the sabda-tanmdtra and the 
dkdsa differentiated from it as the gross element. The dkdsa, being 
thus conditioned, produces spontaneously by self-modification the 

^ Kzsnu Purana, i. z. zg. ® Ibid. 1. z. 30. 

^ Ibid. I. 2. 31. * Ibid. I, 2. 3Z. 

‘ guna-samyat tatas tasmat ksetrajnd-dhisihitdn mune 

guna-vyahjana-mmbhuiih sarga-kale dvijo-ttama. Ibid. i. 2. 33. 

* pradhana-taltvena samam tvacd btjam iva’vrtam. Ibid. i. 2. 34. 
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sparsa-tanmatra, which produces immediately and directly the gross 
vayu. 'Fhe bhuttidi again covers up the akdsa, mbda-ranmatra, 
sparsa-tanmatra and the differentiated vdyu which later ihen pro¬ 
duces the rupa-tanmatra which immediately produces he gross 
light-heat [jyoti)‘. 'Fhe sparsa-tanmatra and the vdyu covsr up the 
rupa-tanmdtra. Being thus conditioned, the differentia :ed gross 
jyoti produces the rasa-tanmdtra from which again the gTDSS water 
is produced. In i similar manner the rasa-tanmdtra and ;he rupd- 
tanmdtra, being covered up, the differentiated gross water produces 
thegandha-tanmiitra, from which again the gross earth is produced. 
'Fhe tanmdtras ai'c the potential conditions of qualities aid hence 
the qualities are not manifested there. They are, therefore, tradi¬ 
tionally called avisesa. They do not manifest the threefold qualities 
of the gunas as sdnta, ghora and miidiia. It is for this reason also that 
they are called a-dsesd^. 

From the taijasa-ahamkara the five conative and cognitive 
senses are produced From the vaikarika-ahatnkdra is produced 
the manas^. These elements acting together in harmony and unity, 
together with the tanmdtras, aharnkdra and mahat, form the unity 
of the universe under the supreme control of God. As the universe 
grows up, they form into an egg which gradually exjtaids from 
within like a water-bubble; and this is called the materialistic body 
of Visnu as Brahman. This universe is encircled on the c uter side 
by water, fire, air, the akdsa and the bhutd-di and then by the mahat 
and the avyakta, each of which is ten times as large as the earth, 
d’here are thus seven coverings. 'Fhe universe is like a cocoanut 
fruit with various shell-coverings. In proper time, again by 
causing a preponderance of tanias, (iod eats up the universe in His 
form as Rudra, and again creates it in Ilis form as Braima. He 
maintains the world m His form as Visnu. Ultimately, however, as 
God holds the universe within Him, He is both the creator and the 
created, the protector and the destroyer. 

'I'hough die Braliman is cjualityless, unknowable and pure, yet 


^ 'I’htf cnmrnunt UGr notes that when the akdsa is said to pi(*d ice sparsa~ 
tanrndtra, it is not the dkCisa that does so hut the bhrad-di manifesting itself as 
dhdhi, i.e. it is through some accretion from hhiitd-di that the dkdso cm produce 
the sparsa-tanmatra. Akdsah dkdsamayo bhutd-dih sparsa-lanmdtram sasarja. 

“ See the commiMitury to Uoka. Visnu Purdna, i. 2. 44. 

^ The commentator notes that tlic word nianas here means at tahkarana, 
including its four functions as manas, buddht, citta and akamkdra. 


32-2 
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it can behave as a creative agent by virtue of its specific powers 
which are incomprehensible to us. As a matter of fact the relation 
between the powers or energies and the substance is unthinkable. 
We can never explain how or why fire is hot^. The earth, in adoring 
Hari, described Him as follows: “Whatever is perceived as having 
visible and tangible forms in this world is but your manifestation. 
The ordinary people only make a mistake in thinking this to be a 
naturalistic universe. The whole world is of the nature of know¬ 
ledge, and the error of errors is to regard it as an object. Those who 
are wise know that this world is of the nature of thought and a 
manifestation of God, who is pure knowledge. Error consists in 
regarding the world as a mere naturalistic object and not as a mani¬ 
festation of the structure of knowledge.”^ 

In the Visnu Purana, i. 4. 50-52, it is said that God is only the 
dynamic agent (nimitta-matram), the material cause being the 
energies of the objects of the universe which are to be created. 
'I’hese energies require only a dynamic agent to actualize them in 
the form of the universe. God is here represented to be only a 
formative agent, whereas the actual material cause of the world is 
to be found in the energies which constitute the objects of the 
world, through the influence and presence of God. The com¬ 
mentator notes that the formative agency of God consists merely 
in his presence {sdnnidhya-matremai’vaf. 

In the Vimu Purana, I. 4, we find another account of creation. 
It is said that God in the beginning thought of creation, and an 
unintelligent creation appeared in the form of tamas, moha, 
maha-moha,tdmisra and andha-tamisra. These were the five kinds of 
avidya which sprang from the Lord. From these there came a 
creation of the five kinds of plants as vrksa, gulma, lata, virut and 

^ Vi^nu Purdmiy i. 3. 1-2. 

2 yad etad drsyate murtam, etad jiicJnd^-tmanas iava. 

bhrdntujndnena pasyanti jafiad-riipom ayoginah. Ibid. i. 4, 39. 

judna-svarupam cikhilam jagad etad abxtddhayah 
artha-svarupam pasyanto bhrdmyante moha-samplave. 

Ibid. I. 4. 40. 

^ nimitla-mdt.Tam. evd*sJt stjydndm sarga-karmani 

pradhdna-kdranX-bhutd yato vai srjya^saktayah. Ibid. i. 4. 51. 
niniitta-mdtrain muktvaVkam nanyat kincid aveksyaU 
myate tapatdm ih'estha sva-saktyd vastu vastutdm. Ibid. i. 4, 52. 
sisrksuh fakli-yuktd*sau srjya-sakti-pracoditah. Ibid. i. 5. 65. 

In this passage it is hinted that the will of God and His power to create is 
helped by the energies of the objects to be created. 
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trna (to which arc to be added the mountains and the liills) which 
have no inner or outer consciousness and may be described as 
having, as it were, closed souls {saynvrtd-tman). Not l^eing satisfied 
with this He cr eated the animals and birds, etc., called t. ryak-srota 
'hhe animals, etc., are called tiryag, because their circirlition is not 
upwards but re ns c ircularly in all directions. They arc full of tathas, 
and are described as avedinah. 'I'hc commentator notes that what 
is meant by the term avedin is that the animals have only 
appetitive knowledge, brrt no synthetic knowledge, i.e. cannot 
synthesise the experience of the past, the present and the future and 
cannot express >vhat they know, and they have no knowh dge about 
their destinies in this world and in the other, and are devoid of all 
moral and religious sense. They have no disci iminatiinn regarding 
cleanliness and eating; they are satisfied with their igrorance as 
true knowledge, i.e they do not seek the acquirement of certain 
knowledge, 'Fhcy are associated with the twenty-eiglit kinds of 
vddhuK They ai-e aware internally of pleasure and pa n but they 
cannot communicate witli one another". 'I'hen, being dissatisfied 
with the animal creation, God created “the gods” who are always 
happy and can know both their inner feelings and ideas, and also 
tlie external obj<;cts, and communicate with one anotiicr. Being 
dissatisfied with that creation also He. created ‘‘men ” which 
creation is called as distinguished from the ci cation of 

gods which is called urddhva-srotas. 'I’hesc men have an abundance 
of tamas and rajas, and they have therefore a preponderance of 

^ In the S{mkhyii-kd)ikd, 49, we hear of twenty-eiKht vddhds, ’I'h ‘ reference 
to vadhas here is clearly a reference to the technical vddhds of the Samkhya 
philosophy, wht're it als<. seems certain that at the time of Vipiu }hircutci the 
technical iiame of the Sanikhya vddfuls must have been a very familiar thin^. 
It also shows tliat ilie V'srm Purana -was closely associated with iht Silnikliya 
circles of thougiit, so that the mere allusion to the term inldhd was si flicient to 
refer to the Sariikhya t-tidhus. The Vipiu Purdua was probably a work o " the third 
century A.D. ; and the Kdtikd of Isvara Krsna was compost'd more it 'ess at‘the 
same time. In the Mdrfuimieya Purdnu (Vehkatesvara edition, ch. ^4, v. 20) we 
have the reading? /htcn^hnsad-vuHidtmikd. In the II. 1. edition of Mdrkandcya 
by K. M. Banerji we liavt*. also in ch. 47, v. 20, the same reading. 'Pfe reading 
vddhdmu'td occurs ne ther in the Mdrkundiya nor in the ]*adrna Piud.ia 13, 65. 
The supposition, theielon.-, is that the twenty -eight kinds in Murkt ndeya were 
changed into twenty-eighr kinds of I'ddha through the Sainkhya inlluencc in 
the third century, “^rhe Murkandeya is suppos<'d to have been writtcr in the first 
half of the second cem ury n.c. It is not easy to guess what twcnty-e;gh: kinds of 
animal creation were intended by Markandeya. But the identilicati Dr of them 
with the twenty-eight kinds ot Samkhya vddhd seems to he <|u te inap¬ 
propriate. 

antah prakd^ds ti sarva dvrtds tu paras’-param. Vi^nu Purdna,, I. 10. 
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suffering. There are thus nine creations. The first three, called the 
unintelligent creation (avuddhi-purvaka), is the naturalistic creation 
of (i) mahat, (ii) the tanmatras, and (iii) the bhutas, the physiological 
senses. I'he fourth creation, called also the primary creation 
{tnukhya-varga), is the creation of plants; fifth is the creation of the 
tiryag-srotas\ sixth the urdha-srotas\ seventh the arvdk-srotas or 
men. The eighth creation seems to be the creation of a new kind. 
It probably means the distinctive characteristic of destiny of each 
of the four creations, plants, animals, gods and men. The plants 
have, for their destiny, ignorance; the animals have mere bodily 
energy; the gods have pure contentment; and the men have the 
realization of ends. This is called the anugraha-sarga^. Then comes 
the ninth sarga, called the kaumdra-sarga, which probably refers to 
the creation of the mental children of God such as Sanatkumdra, etc. 

There are four kinds of pralayas ; they are called the naimittika 
or brahma, the prdkrtika, the atyantika and the nitya. The 
naimittika-pralaya takes place when Brahma sleeps; the prdkrtika 
occurs when the universe merges in prakrti', the dtyantika-pralaya 
is the result of the knowledge of God, i.e. to say, when Yogins lose 
themselves in paramd-tman, then occurs the dtyantika-pralaya-, and 
the fourth, viz. the nitya-pralaya, is the continual destruction that 
takes place daily. 

In the Vdyu Parana we hear of an ultimate principle which is 
associated with the first causal movement of God. This is regarded 
as the transcendental cause (kdranam aprameyam) and is said to be 
known by variovis names, such as Brahman, pradhana, prakrti, 
prasuti (prakrti-prasuti), dtman, guha, yoni, caksus, ksetra, anirta, 


^ The Vfiyu Purdnay vi. 68, describes it as follows: 

sthdvaresu viparydsas tiryag^yoni^u saktitd 
siddhd-tmdno manusyds tu tusfir deve^u krtsnasah. 

The sixth sarga is there described as being of the ghosts. 

bhutihdikdndni sattvdndjn ^asthah sargak sa ucyate. 

Ibid. VI. 58-59 

te parigrahinah sari^e santtnbhdga-ratdh punah. 

khadandi cd'py asilds cajneyd bhutd-dikds ca te. Ibid. vi. 30. 

In the Mdrkandeya Purumi, anug/aha-sarga is described as the fifth sarga. 
In the Kurma Purdnay 7. ii, these bhntas are regarded as being the fifth 
sarga. The Kiirma Purdna describes the first creation as the rnahat-sarga, the 
second as bhuta-sarga, the third as Vaikdrike-ndriya-sarga, the fourth as the 
mukhya-sarga, and the fifth as tiryak-sarga. There is thus a contradiction, as the 
fifth sarga was described in the eleventh verse in the same chapter as the creation 
of ghosts. 'I’his implies the fact that probably two hands were at work at different 
times, at least in the seventh chapter of the Kurma Purdna. 
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aksara, sukra, tapas, satyam, atiprakdsa. It is said to cover round 
the second purusa. This second pur us a is probably the loka-pitd- 
maha. Througli the association of time and preponderance of rajas 
eight different; sttiges of modification are produced which are 
associated witli ksetrajna^. In this connection the V.iyu Purana 
speaks also of the prdkrtika, the naimittika and the dtyantika- 
pralayrP. It also says that the categories of evolution have been 
discovered both by the guidance of the sdstras and by rational 
argument®, and thst prakrti is devoid of all sensible <ji alities. She 
is associated withthree gunas. And is timeless and unknov'able in her¬ 
self. In the original state, in the equilibrium of gurias everything 
was pervaded by her as tamas. At the time of erection, being 
associated with ksetrajna, mahat emerges from her. T nis mahat is 
due to a prepcinderance of sattva and manifests only pure existence. 
This mahat is called by various names, such as manai\ mahat, mati, 
brahma, pur, buJdhi, khydti, Isvara, citi, prajha, sixrti, samvit, 
vipura^. This mahat-prajm, being stirred by desire to create, be¬ 
gins the work of c reation and produces dharma, adhania and other 
entities®. Since the cause of the gross efforts of all beings exists 
always as conceived in a subtle state in the mahat, it is called 
“manas.” It is the first of all categories, and of infini e extent and 
is thus called mahdn. Since it holds within itself all that is finife 
and measurable and since it conceives all differentiati )ns from out 
of itself and appears as intelligent purusa, by its association with 
experience it is called mati. It is called brahman since it causes all 
growth. Fuither, as all the later categories derive their material 
from it, it is called pur. Since the purusa understand;, all things as 
beneficial and desirable and since it is also the stuff' through which 
all understanding is possible, it is called buddhi. All e}:perience and 
integration of experience and all suffering and erjoyment de¬ 
pending upon knowledge proceed from it; therefore it is called 
khydti. Since it directly knows everything as the great Soul it is 
called Isvara. Since all sense-perceptions are produced from it, it 
is called prajha. Since all states of knowledge and all kinds of 
^ Vayu Pufdnat 3. and compare the Paiicarntra doctniie as elaborated in 
Ahirbudhnya. 

Vayu Punlfia, 3. 23. 

tac-chdstra-yuktyd sxta^mali-prayatnut 
swnasiam dvi^krta-dhi~dhrtibhya}i. Ibid. 3. 24. 

It speaks of five pramdjias. Ibid. 4. 16- 
* Ibid. 4- ^5- 


® lb. d, 4. 24. 
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karman and their fruits are collected in it for determining ex¬ 
perience, it is called citi. Since it remembers the past, it is called 
smrti. Since it is the storehouse of all knowledge, it is called 
maha-tman. Since it is the knowledge of all knowledge, and since 
it exists everywhere and everything exists in it, it is samvit. 
Since it is of the nature of knowledge, it is called jnana. Since 
it is the cause of all desideratum of conflicting entities, it is called 
vipura. Since it is the Lord of all beings in the world, it is called 
Isvara. Since it is the knower in both the ksetra and the 
ksetrajm, and is one, it is called ka. Since it stays in the subtle 
body (ptiryam sete) it is called purusa. It is called svayambhu, 
because it is uncaused and the beginning of creation. Mahan being 
stirred up by the creative desire manifests itself in creation through 
two of its movements, conception (samkalpa) and determination 
(adhyavasaya). It consists of three gunas, sattva, rajas, and tamas. 
With the preponderance of rajas, ahamkdra emerged from mahat. 
With the preponderance of tamas there also emerges from mahat, 
bhuta-di, from which the bhutas and tanmdtras are produced. From 
this comes the dkdsa as vacuity which is associated with sound. 
From the modification of the bhuta-di the sound-potential {sabda- 
tanmdtra) has been produced. When the bhutddi covers up the 
sound-potential, then the touch-potential was produced. When the 
dkdsa covers up the sound-potential and the touch-potential, the 
vdyu is produced. Similarly the other bhutas and qualities are pro¬ 
duced. I'he tanmdtras are also called avisesas. From the vaikdrika 
or sdttvika-aharnkdra are produced the five cognitive and the five 
conative senses and the manas'^. 

These work in mutual co-operation, and thereby produce 
the cosmic egg like a water-bubble. From this cosmic egg, the 
ksetrajha called Brahma —also called Hiranyagarhha (the four-faced 
God)—is produced. This god loses His body at the time of each 
pralaya and gains a new body at the time of a new creation^. The 
cosmic egg is covered by water, light, heat, air, dkdsa, bhutddi, 
mahat, and avyakta. The eight prakrtis are also spoken of, and 
probably the cosmic egg is the eighth cover*. 

^ This is different from other accounts. No function is ascribed to the 
rdjasa ahamkdra, from which the conative senses are generally derived. 

^ Vdyu Purana, 4. 68. 

^ The passage is obscure, as it is difficult to find out exactly what these eight 
prakrtis are. Ibid. 4. 77-78. 
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In Chapter viii it is said that rajas remains as the dynamic 
principle inherent in sattva and tamas, just as oil remains in seas 
anium. It is further said that Mahesvara entered the pradhana 
and purusa, and with the help of the dynamic principle of rajas 
produced a disturbance in the equilibrium of the prakrii^. By the 
disturbance of the gunas three gods are produced, fion rajas 
Brahma, from tamas Agni, and from sattva Visnu. The Agr i is also 
identified with kdia or Time. 

The Vdyu Pur ana also describes the nature of mdhesvtira-yoga^. 
This is said to be constituted of five elements or dharmas, such as 
prdndyama, dhydna, pratydhdra, dharana, and smarana. Prdnayama 
is of three kinds, manda, madhyama, and uttama. Manc'a is of 
twelve mdtrds, madhyama of twenty-four, and uttama of thirty-six. 
When the vayu is <)ncf controlled by gradual practice, thtn all sins 
are burnt and all bodily imperfections are removed. By dhydna 
one should contemplate the qualities of God. Then prdndydma is 
said to bring about four kinds of results: (i) sdnti, (ii) p'asdnti, 
(iii) dipti, and (iv) prasdda. ^dnti means the washing away of sins 
derived from impurities from parents and from the assoc it tion of 
one’s relations. Prasdnti means the destruction of persontd fins, as 
greed, egotism, etc . Dipti means the rise of a mystical \ is ion by 
which one can see past, present and future and come it\ contact 
with the wise sages of the past and become like Buddha. Prasdda 
means the contentment and pacification of the senses, sense-c bjects, 
mind, and the five vdyus. 

The process of prdndydma beginning with dsana is also de¬ 
scribed. Pratydhdra is regarded as the control of one’s dcsiies and 
dharma is regarded as the fixing of the mind on the tip of the nose, 
or the middle of the eyebrows, or at a point slightly higirtr than 
that. Through pratydhdra the influence of external objects is 
negated. By dhydna one perceives oneself like the sun or the moon, 
i.e. there is an unofistructed illumination. The various miraculous 
powers that the yogi attains are called the upasargas anc it is 
urged that one should always try to keep oneself free Irom the 
callings of these miraculous powers. I’he various objects of ahydna 

' It has been noted tiefoie that the creation of the material world prcceeded 
from the tamasa ahamkara, and that of the cognitive and conative stnsis from 
the silttvika ahamktira. The rajasa nhamkara was not regarded as producing any¬ 
thing, but merely ns a moment leading to disturbance of equilibrium See also 
Vdyu Purdna, s. Q. ^ Ibid. chap, i i- 15. 
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are regarded as being the elements originating from the earth, 
manas and buddhi. I’he Yogin has to take these objects one by one, 
and then to leave them off, so that he may not be attached to any 
one of them. When he does so and becomes unattached to any one 
of these seven and concentrates on Mahesvara associated with 
omniscience, contentment, beginningless knowledge, absolute 
freedom (svatantrya), unobstructed power, and infinite power, he 
attains Brahman. So the ultimate object of Yoga realization is’ the 
attainment of Brahmahood as Mahesvara which is also called 
apavarga^. 

In the Markandeya Purana, yoga is described as a cessation of 
ajndna through knowledge, which is, on the one hand, emancipa¬ 
tion and unity with Brahman, and, on the other, dissociation from 
the gunas of prakrtP. All sorrows are due to attachment. With the 
cessation of attachment there is also the cessation of the feeling of 
identifying all things with oneself (mamatva); and this leads to 
happiness. True knowledge is that which leads to emancipation, 
all else is ajndna. By experiencing the fruits of virtues and vices 
through the performance of duties and other actions, through the 
accumulation of fruits of past karman {apurva), and through the 
exhaustion of certain others, there is the bondage of karma. The 
emancipation from karma, therefore, can only result from an 
opposite procedure. The prdndydma is supposed to destroy sins^. 
In the ultimate stage the yogi becomes one with Brahman, just as 
water thrown in water becomes one with it^. There is no reference 
here to chitta-vrtti-nirodha as yoga. 

Vasudeva is described here as the ultimate Brahman, who by 
His creative desire has created everything through the power of 
time. Through this power He separated the two entities of pra- 

^ There is no reference in the chapters on yoga of the Vdyu Purana to ’Prtti- 
nirodha and kaivalya. 

^ There is a chapter both in the Vdyu Purdria and in the Mdrkarideya 
Pufdna on arista, similar to what is found in the Jaydkhya-samhitd where signs 
are described by which the yogin is to know the time of his death, though the 
description of his death is entirely different from that given in the other two works. 

^ jndna-purvo viyogo yo*jndnena saha yoginah \ sd muktir brahmand caVkyani 
anaikyam prdkriair gunaih. f/ Mdrkandeya Pnrdna, 39. i. 

^ The method of prdtidyama and other processes of yoga is more or less the 
same as that found in the Vdyu Parana. 

* Mdrkandeya Parana, 40. 41. 

The Mdrkandeya Purana, in this connection, says that the yogin should know 
the approach of his death by the signs described in ch. 40, so that he may antici¬ 
pate it and may not get dispirited. 
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dhana and purusa from within Himself and connected them both. 
The first entity that emerged from prakrti in this creative process 
was mahat, from which emerged ahamkdra, and from a^hich again 
emerged sattva, rajas and tamas. From tarnas came the five tan- 
matras and the five hhutas\ from rajas came the ten senses and the 
buddhi. From sattva came the presiding gods of the senses and the 
manas^. It is further said that Vasudeva exists in the pro krti and the 
purusas and al! the effects, both as pervading through tfiem and also 
separate from them, that is. He is both immanent and transcendent. 
Even when He exists as pervading through them. He is not in any 
way touched Iry their limitations and impurities. Trut knowledge is 
that which ta^es account of the nature of all those which have 
emanated from Vasudeva in their specific forms as ptaarti, purusa, 
etc., and also of \ asudeva in His pure and transcendent form®. 

It should be noted that in the Padma Purana there is a mention 
of brahma-bhakti, which is either kdyika, vdeika and mdnasika or 
laukikl, vaidikl and ddhydtmikl. This adhydtmiki-bhak'i is further 
subdivided into the sarnkliya-hhakti and yo/^a-bhaktP. The know¬ 
ledge of twenty-four principles and of tlieir distincticn from the 
ultimate jrrinciple called purusa, as also of the rela;ion among 
purusa and prakrti and the individual soul, is known as sdrnkhya- 
bhaktp. Fracrice of prdnaydma and meditation upon the Lord 
Brahma constitute t\i(i yoga-bhaktP. The term bhakti is here used 
in a very special sense. 

In Naradiya Purana Narayana is said to be tie Ultimate 
Reality, that is, if seen in theological perspective it may be said to 
create from itself Brahma the creator, Visnu the protector and 
preserver, anc; Rudra the destroyer*. I'his Ultimate Reality has 
also been called Mahd-visnu'^. It is through his characteristic 
power that the universe is created. 'I'his sakti or power s said to be 
both of the type of existence and non-existence, both vidyd and 
avidyaP. When the universe is seen as dissociated fiom Mahd- 
visnu, the visicai is clearly due to avidyd ingrained in us; when, on 
the other hand, the con.sciousness of the distinction between the 
knower and the known disappears and only the const iousness of 

* Skanda Purana, II. 9. verses i-io. ■ /hid. verses 65-74. 

“ Padma Purina, 1. 15, ver.ses 164-177. '' /hid. verses i7';-i86. 

® Ibid, verses 187-190. '' Naradiya Purd.ia, 1. 3. 4. 

’ Ibid, verse 9. Ibid, verse 7. 
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unity pervades, it is due to vidya (it is vidya itself)^. And just as 
Hari permeates or pervades through the universe, so also does His 
iaktP. Just as the quality of heat exists by pervading, i.e. as in and 
through Agni its support, even so the sakti of Hari can never be 
dissociated from Him®. This sakti exists in the form of vyaktd- 
vyakta, pervading the whole universe, prakrti, purusa and kdla are 
her first manifestations*. As this sakti is not separate from Mahd- 
visnUy it is said that at the time of first or original creation Mahd- 
visnu, being desirous of creating the universe, becomes, i.e. takes 
the forms of prakrti, purusa and kdla. From prakrti, disturbed by 
the presence of the purusa, comes out mahat, and from mahat comes 
into existence buddhi, and from buddhi, ahamkdra^. 

This Ultimate Principle has also been called Vasudeva, who is 
said to be the ultimate knowledge and the ultimate goal®. 

Sorrow or misery of three kinds is necessarily experienced by 
all beings born in the universe—and the only remedy that sets them 
free from misery is the final obtaining of the Lord (or God)’. The 
ways to find God are two, the way of knowledge (jiidna) and that of 
action (karma). This jiidna springs up either from the learning of 
scriptural texts or from viveka (discriminative knowledge)®. 

^ Naradlya Purdifa, i. 3, verses 7-9. 

* Ibid, verse 12. 

It should be distinctly noted here that the creation of the universe has been 
attributed to Hari through the upddhi avidya, which is His own kikti. The whole 
account sounds the note of the Vedanta philosophy. The following line should be 
particularly noted: 

avidyo-pddhkyogena tathe’dam akhilam jagat. Ibid. 3. 12. 

And this line should be read with the previous verse— 

visnu-sakti-samudbhutam etat sarvam card-iaram 
yasmad bhinnam idam sarvam yacce’gam yarca tei'igati 
upddhibhir yathd’kdso bhinnatvena pratlyate. 

Ibid, verses lo-ii. 

“ Ibid, verse 13. * Ibid, verse 17. 

® Ibid, verses 28, 31. ° Ibid, verse 80. 

’ For the concept of antarydniin see verse 26 of Adhydya 3 and also verse 48 
of Adhydya 33. 

® Naradlya Purdiia, verses 4, 5. • 

utpattim pralayam cai'va bhutdndm agatim gatim 
vetti vidydtn avidydm ca sa vdcyo bhagavdn iti 
jhdna-sakti-balai-svarya-vlrya-tejdrnsy asesatah 
bhagavac-sabda-vdeya’yam virtu heyair guna-dibhitl 
sarvam hi tatra hhutdni vasanti paramd-tmani 
bhulesu vasate sdntar vdsudevas tatah smrtah. 
bhutesu vasate sdntar vasanty atra ca tdni yat 
dhata vidhdtd jagatdm vdsudevas tatas smrtah. 

Ibid. I. 46, verses 21-24. 

The attributes of Vasudeva are described in following four verses. It should 
also be noted that BhagavSn means Vasudeva. {Ibid, verse 19.) 
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yoga is also defined in the next chapter. It is described as 
Brahma-laya. The manas is the cause of bondage and emancipation. 
Bondage means association with sense-objects, and emancipation 
means dissociation from them. When, like a magnet, tl e self draws 
the mind inside and directs its activities in an inward direction and 
ultimately unites with Brahman, that is called 

Visnu is described as having three kinds of sakti (p awer): 
or ultimate, the apara (which is identical with individaal efforts), 
and a third power which is called viJya and karma^ All energies 
belong to Visnu, and it is through His energies that all living beings 
are moved into activity'’*. 

The word bhakti has also been used in another chapter in 
the sense of sraddha, and is held to be essential for all he various 
actions of life^. 

According to the Kurma Purana it seems that God e;cists firstly 
as the unmanifested, infinite, unknowable and ultimatt director. 
But He is also called the unmanifested, eternal, cosmic cruse which 
is both being ard non-being and is identified with, prukrti. In this 
aspect He is regarded iispara-hrahman, the equilibrium oThe three 
gums. In this slate the purusa exists within Himself as it were, and 
this is also called the state of prakrta-pralaya. From th s state of 
unmanifestedness God begins to a.ssert Himself as God tnd enters 
into prakrti and purusa by His own inner intimate contact. This 
existence of God may be compared with the scx-impulse :n man or 
woman which exists within them and manifests itself only as a 
creative impulse although remaining one and the same with them 
all the while. It is for this reason that God is regarded as both 
passive {ksohhya) and dynamic (ksohhaka). It is therefoie said that 
God behaves as prakrti by self-contraction and dilatation. From 
the disturbed prakrti and the purusa sprang up the seed cf mahat, 
which is of the nature of both pradhuna and purusa [pradhana 

^ atma-praytitna-sdpeksd visistd matio-f^atih 

tasyd brahmani samyogo yoga ity abhiithiyute. 

Ndradiya Purdne » 47. 7, 

There is also a tlesciiption of pra^dyamiiy yama, and niyama (tc., from 
V. 8 to V, 20. 

^ Jhid. I. 47, verses 36 -38. ® Ibid, verses 47-49. Ihii. 1, verse 4. 

^ Kurma Purana contains the followinj' verse: 

maheharah paro'vyaktai catur-vyuhah sandtanah 

anantai ciVprameyas ca niyanld sarvato-mukhah, (4. 5.) 

Two points should be noted here. Firstly, that the Ultimate Reality has been 
calk'd Mahesvani anc not Visnu. Secondly, catur-ztyuha is one of the ad' 
jectives mentioned in this verse to explain the nature of that Ultimate Reality. 
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purusat-makam). From this came into existence mahat, also called 
dtman, mati, brahma, prabuddhi, khydti, Isvara, prajhd, dhrti, 
smrti, samvit. From this mahat came out the threefold ahamkdra- 
vaikdrika, taijasa and bhutadi (also called tdrnasa ahamkdra). "I'his 
ahamkdra is also called abhimdna, kartd, manta, and dtman, for all 
our efl'orts spring from this. 

It is said that there is a sort of cosmic mind called manas which 
springs directly from the avyakta and is regarded as the first pro¬ 
duct which superintends the evolution of the tdrnasa ahamkdra into 
its products^. This manas is to be distinguished from the manas or 
the sense which is the product of both the taijasa and vaikdrika 
ahamkdra. 

Two kinds of views regarding the evolution, the tanmdtras and 
the hhutas, are given here in succession, which shows that the 
Kurma Parana must have been revised; and the second view, which 
is not compatible with the first, was incorporated at a later stage. 
These two views are as follows: 

(1) Bhutddi has, in its development, created the sabda-mdtra, 
from which sprang into existence the dkdsa, which has sound as its 
quality. The sparsa-mdtra was created from the dkdsa, develop¬ 
ing itself; and from the sparsa-tanmdtra came out vdyu, which, 
consequently has sparsa as its quality. Vdyu, in the state of de¬ 
velopment, created the rupa-mdtra from which came into existence 
jyoti (light-heat), which has colour (riipa) as its quality. From this 
jyoti, in the condition of development, sprang up rasa-mdtra (taste- 
potential), which created water, which has taste for its quality. The 
water, in the state of development, created the smell-potential 
[gandha-matra), from which came into existence the conglomera¬ 
tion, which has smell as its quality. 

(2) Akdsa as the sound-potential covered up the touch- 
potential, and from this sprang up vdyu, which has therefore tv/o 
qualities—the sound and touch. Both the cjualities, sabda arid 
sparsa, entered the colour-potential, whence sprang up the vahni 
(fire), with three qualities—the sabda, the sparsa, and the riipa. 
These qualities, viz. sabda, sparsa and riipa, entered the taste- 
potential, whence came into existence water having four qualities 

^ manas tv {wyahta^jam prr)*ktatn vikdrah pruthamah smrtah 

yenasau jdyate kartd bhiitd-duifs cd'nupasyati. 

Kurma Purdna^ 4. 21, 
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— sabda, sparsa, riipa and rasa. These four qualities em ered smell- 
potential, fronri which sprang into existence gross bhumi (the earth), 
which has all the five qualities of sabda, sparsa, rupii, rasa, and 
gandha. 

Mahat, ahatnkara and the five tanmdtras are in thetiselves un¬ 
able to produce the orderly universe, which is effected through the 
superintendence of the purusa {purusa-dhisthitatvac ca) and by the 
help of azyakfa (rivyakta-nugraheria). The universe thu; created has 
seven coverings. The production of the universe, ar.d its mainten¬ 
ance and ultimate dissolution, are all effected through the playful 
activity (sva-lilaya) of God for the benefit of his devo ees^. 

‘ The God is called Narayan.'i, because Ho is the ultini itc support of all 
human beings ; 

nciranam ayanam yasmdt tena ndrdycifias smrtafi, 

Kurma l urdna, iv, 62 . 



APPENDIX TO VOLUME I 

THE LOKAYATA, NASTIKA AND CARVAKA 

The materialistic philosophy known as the Lokayata, the Carvaka 
or the Barhaspatya is probably a very old school of thought. In the 
Svetasvatara Upanisad a number of heretical views are referred to 
and among these we find the doctrine which regarded matter or the 
elements {bhiitani) as the ultimate principle. The name Lokayata 
is also fairly old. It is found in Kautilya’s Artha-sastra, where it is 
counted with Samkhya and Yoga as a logical science {anvlksikiy. 
Rhys Davids has collected a number of Pali passages in which the 
word Lokayata occurs and these have been utilized in the dis¬ 
cussion below*. Buddhaghoso speaks of Lokayata as a vitanda- 
vada-sattham^. Vitandd means tricky disputation and it is defined 
in the Nydya-sutra, i. 2. 3, as that kind of tricky logical discussion 
(jalpa) which is intended only to criticize the opponent’s thesis 
without establishing any other counter-thesis {sd pratipaksa- ’ 
sthapana-hlnd vitandd), and it is thus to be distinguished from 
vdda which means a logical discussion undertaken in all fairness for 
upholding a particular thesis. Vitandd, however, has no thesis to 
uphold, but is a kind of jalpa or tricky argument which seeks to impose 
a defeat on the opponent by wilfully giving a wrong interpretation 
of his words and arguments {chala), by adopting false and puzzling 
analogies (jati), and thus to silence or drive him to self-contradic¬ 
tion and undesirable conclusions (nigraha-sthdna) by creating an 
atmosphere of confusion. But vitandd cannot then be a vada, for 
vdda is a logical discussion for the ascertainment of truth, and thus 
the word vitanda-vada would be self-contradictory. Jayanta, how¬ 
ever, points out that the Buddhists did not make any distinction 

* Kautilya, Artha-iastra, t. i. 

* Dialogues of the Buddha, vol. 1, p. x 66 . In recent times two Italian scholars, 
Dr Piszzagalli and Prof. Tucci, have written two works called Ndstika, Carvaka 
Lokdyatika and Linee di una storia del Materialismo Indiano respectively in which 
they attempt to discover the meaning of the terms ndstika, can aka and lokayata and 
also the doctrines of the sects. Most of the Pali passages which they consider are 
those already collected by Rhys Davids. 

^ Ahhidhdna-ppadipikd, v. J12, repeats Buddhaghoso’s words "vitanifd- 
satthant vifiheyam yam tarn lohdyatarn." 
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between a puie logical argument and a tricky disputation and used 
the same word vada to denote both these forms of argument^. This 
explains why Lokdyata, though consisting merely of vitanda, could 
also be designated as vada in Buddhist literature. A few examples 
of this vitanda are given by Buddhaghoso in the same commentan,’’ 
in explaining the term “loka-khayika” (lit. “popular ?tory,’’ but 
“popular philosophy’’ according to P.T.S. Pali Dictionary) 
—the crows are wliite because their bones are white, ';he geese are 
red because their blood is red^. Such arguments are there 
designated as being vitandd-salldpa-katha, where salldpa and katha 
together mean con\ ersational talk, salldpa being derit'ed from sam 
and lap. According to the definitions of the Nyaya-.'utra, 2. 18, 
these would not be regarded as instances of vitanda but ^djdti, i.e. 
inference from false analogies where there is no proper con¬ 
comitance, and not vitarida as just explained. Rhys Davids quotes 
another passage I ron i the Sadda-niti of the Ai’gavamsa (eai ly twelfth 
century) which, in his translation, runs as follows: “Loka means 
‘the common rvorld’ {bala-loka). Lokayata means ' ay at anti, 
ussahanti vdyamanti vadassadenati' ■, that is, they exert themselves 
al)out it, strive sboiit it, through the plea,sure they take in dis¬ 
cussion. Or perhaps it means ‘the world does not make any effort 
(yatati) by it,’ that it does not depend on it, move on by it (na 
yatati na ihati vd). For living beings (satta) do not stir up their 
hearts (cittam na uppadenti) by reason of that book {tarn Iv gandham 
nissdya)^.” Now the Lokayata is the book of the unbelievers 
{titthia-sattham yam lake vitandd-sattham uccati), full of sir:h useless 
disputations as the following: “All is impure; all is not impure; the 
crow is white, the crane is black; and for this reason or for that’’— 
the book which is known in the world as the vitanda-saitha, of 
which the Bodhisattva, the incomparable leader, Vidhura the 
Pundit, said: “Follow not the Lokayata, that works not lor the 

^ ity udahrtam idxni kathd-troyam yat pifrasparu-vivikta’-lak^a^am 
sthulavi apy anavaiokya kathyate vada eka iti sdkya^iisyakaih. 

Nydya-mafijarl, p. 596. 

^ Sumangala^vildsiti}, i, 90» 91. 

^ This translation j.s inexact. There is no reference to any book it the Pali 
passage; in the previous setitence there was a word I'ddassddana whi',h was 
translated as "through the pleasure they take in discussion,” whereas th< literal 
translation would be "liy the taste {assadd) of the disputation,” and here it 
means "pursuing that smell” people do not turn their minds to virtuous 
deeds. 
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progress in merit^.” Thus, from the above and from many other 
passages from the Pali texts it is certain that the Lokdyata means a 
kind of tricky disputation, sophistry or casuistry practised by the 
non-Buddhists which not only did not lead to any useful results but 
did not increase true wisdom and led us away from the path of 
Heaven and of release. The common people were fond of such 
tricky discourses and there was a systematic science {sastra or 
sattha) dealing with this subject, despised by the Buddhists and 
called the vitandd-sattha^. Lokdyata is counted as a science along 
with other sciences in Dl^hanikdya, iii. i. 3, and also in Aiiguttara, 
I. 163, and in the Divyavadana it is regarded as a special branch ol 
study which had a bhdsya and a pravacana (commentaries and 
annotations on it)®. 

There seems to be a good deal of uncertainty regarding the 
meaning of the word Lokdyata. It consists of two words, loka and 
dyata or ayata\ dyata may be derived as d+yatri y kta or from 
d+yat (to make effort) + a either in the accusative sense or in the 
sense of the verb itself, and ayata is formed with the negative 
particle a and yat (to make effort). On the passage in the Agga- 
vamsa which has already been referred to, it is derived firstly as 
a+yatanti (makes great effort) and the synonyms given are 
ussdhanti vdyamanti, and secondly as a+yatanti, i.e. by which 
people cease to make efforts {tena loko na yatati na Ihati vd lokd- 
yatam). But Prof. Tucci quotes a passage from Buddhaghoso’s 
Sdrattha-pakdsini where the word dyata is taken in the sense of 

‘ See Dialogues of the Buddha, i. 168. The translation is inexact, 'Che 
phr.nse ‘‘ All is impure; all is not impure” seems to be absent in the Pali text, 'Che 
last passage quoted from Vidhurn-pandila-jdtaka (Fausboll, vi, p. 286) which is 
one of the most ancient of the jdtakas runs as follows; “na seve lokayatikarr, na 
etam pahhdya vaddhanam.” The unknown commentator describes the lokdyatika 
as “ lokaydtikan ti anattha-nissitam sagga-maggdndnt addyakam aniyydmkarn 
vitan^a-salldpam lokdyatika-vddam na ses’cyya." The Lokdyata leads to mis¬ 
chievous things and cannot lead to the path of Heaven or that of release and is 
only a tricky disputation which does not increase true wisdom. 

^ Rhys Davids seems to make a mistake in supposing that the word Vidaddha 
in Vidaddhavadi is only the same word as vitandd wrongly spelt (Dialogues of the 
Buddha, I. 167) in the Atthasalint, pp. 3, 90. 92, 241. The word vidaddha is 
not vitattdd but vidagdha which is entirely difTerent from vitandd. 

* lokdyatam bhafya-pravacanam, Divydvaddna, p. 630; also chandasi vd 
vydkarane va lokdyate vd pramdna-mlmdnisdydm vd na cai-satn uhd-pohah pra- 
jhdyate. Ibid. p. 633. 

It is true, however, that lokdyata is not always used in the sense of a technical 
logical science, but sometimes in its etymological sense (i.e, what is prevalent 
among the people, lokefu dyato lokd-yatah) as in Divydvaddna, p. 619, where we 
find the phrase ” lokdyata-yajha-rnantre^u nipfutah." 
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ayatana (basis), and lokayata according to this interpretaticn means 
“the basis of the foolish and profane world'.” 'Fhe other neaning 
of lokayata would be lokesii ayata, i.e. that which is prevalent 
among the common people, and this meaning has been accepted by 
Cowell in his translation of Sarva-darmna-sani^raha and acre the 
derivation would be from a+yam + kta (spreading ovei)^. The 
Ainara-kosa only mentions the word and says that it is to 1 : e in the 
neuter gender as iokdvatam. It seems that there are two lokayata 
words. One as adjective meaning “prevalent in the warld or 
among the comnK»i\ people” and another as a technical word 
meaning “the science of disputation, sopliistry and casuistry” 
(y'itatidd-vada-sattham) \ but there seems to lie no evidence :hat the 
word was used to mean “nature-lore,” as suggested by Rhys 
Davids and FranUe, or “polity or political science” as suggested 
by otlier scholars. The 3 ukra-mti gives a long enumeration of the 
science and arts that were studied and in this it counts the v.dshka- 
idstra as that which is very strong itt logical arguments aral regards 
all things as procet ding out of their own nature and considers that 
there are no Vedas and no god®. Medliiitithi, in commenting upon 
Manu, VII. 43, also refers to {\\c tarkn-vidya of the Carvakas, and all 
the older references that liave been diseu.ssed show that there was 
a technical science of logic and sophistry called the Loadyata. 
Fortunately we hive still further coiielusive evidence that the 
Lokdyata-mstra widi its commentary existed as early as tl e time 
of Katyiiyana, i.e. about 300 n.c. Tiurre is a Vdrtika rule asS'iciated 
w'ith VII. 3. 45 "varnaka-tdntave a[>asainkhydtiam,” that the word 
varnaka becomes vunudm in the feminine to mean a blanket or a 
wrapper [prdvarana), and Fatahjali (alioul 150 B.C.), in inter¬ 
preting this vdrtika siilra, say.s that tlie object of restricting the 
formation of the word varnaka only to the sense of a cot;on or 
woollen wrapper is that in other senses the feminine form would 

^ I.inee di iina stor'd dd Materialismo hutiano, j). 17. SdrattJin-pakasinl 
(Hani.'kok), n. 

- l^hys Davidy. desjribis lokuyata as a brauch of iJrahmanic Itarninp, 
prtfbubly Nature-lore, v iso sayings, riddles, rhymes aiul theories, hardetl down 
by tradition, as to the cosmoj^ony, the elements, the stars, the weather, scraps of 
astro!H)iriy, ol cleinentarf pbvsies, even of anatomy, and kiif)vvledge of t ie nature 
of prtcious stones, and ol hiids and beasts and plants {niah^uos of the huddha^ 
1. 171). I'Yanke translatta: it af “ lot>isclic beweisende Naturerklarung,’* Digha, \ g. 

'•’ yukiir vallyasi yatra Siir-'amsvdhhavih(inini(i!am-k(tsydpi ne'h'cirah k irtd na 
redo ndslikam hi taL Si hra- futi-sard, tv. 3- 55. 
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be varnika or varttikd (e.g, meaning a commentary) as in the case 
of the Bhdguri commentary on the Lokdyata—varnika bhdguri- 
lokdyatasya, vartikd bhdguri lokdyatasya^. Thus it seems to be 
quite certain that there was a book called the Lokdyata on which 
there was at least one commentary earlier than 150 b.c. or even 
earlier than 300 b.c., the probable date of Katyayana, the author of 
the vdrttika-sutra. Probably this was the old logical work on dis¬ 
putation and sophistry, for no earlier text is known to us in which 
the Lokdyata is associated with materialistic doctrines as may be 
found in laterliterature, where Cdrvdka and Lokdyata are identified®. 
Several sutras are found quoted in the commentaries of Kamalasila, 
Jayanta, Prabhacandra, Gunaratna, etc. from the seventh to the 
fourteenth century and these are attributed by some to Cdrvdka 
by others to Lokdyata and by Gunaratna (fourteenth century) to 
Brhaspati®. Kamalasila speaks of two different commentaries on 
these sutras on two slightly divergent lines which correspond to the 
division of dhurta Carvaka and stisikdta Carvaka in the Nydya- 
manjari. I'hus it seems fairly certain that there was at least one 
commentary on the Lokdyata which was probably anterior to 
Patanjali and Katyayana; and by the seventh century the lokdyata 
or the Cdrvdka-sutras had at least two commentaries representing 
two divergent schools of interpretation. In addition to this there 
was a work in verse attributed to Brhaspati, quotations from which 
have been utilized for the exposition of the Carvaka system in the 
Sarva-darsana-samgraha. It is difficult, however, to say how and 
when this older science of sophistical logic or of the art of disputa¬ 
tion became associated with materialistic theories and revolu¬ 
tionary doctrines of morality, and came to be hated by Buddhism, 
Jainism and Hinduism alike. Formerly it was hated only by the 
Buddhists, whereas the Brahmins are said to have learnt this science 
as one of the various auxiliary branches of study*. 

It is well known that the cultivation of the art of disputation is 
very old in India. The earliest systematic treatise of this is to be 
found in the Caraka-satnhitd (first century a.d.) which is only a 

‘ Patafijali’s Maha-bhdfya on Pdnini, vn. 3. 43, and Kaiyaja’s commentary 
on it. 

® tan-ndmani carvaka-lokayate-ty-adlni. Gunaratna’s commentary on Sad- 
darsana-samuccaya, p. 300. Lokdyata according to Gunaratna means those who 
behave like the common undiscerning people —lokd nirvicdrdh sdmdnya 
lokds tadvad dcaranti sma iti lokdyata lokdyatikd ity api. 

® Ibid. p. 307, Tattva-sanigraha, p. 520. * Aiiguttara, i. 163. 
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revision of an earlier text (Agnivesa-samhita), which sng^;ests the 
existence of such a discussion in the first or the second cen ury B.c. 
if not earlier. The treatment of this art of disputation and sophistry 
in the Nydya-sutras is well known. Both in the Ayur-vedi and in 
the Nyaya people made it a point to learn the sophistical nodes of 
disputation to protect themselves from the attacks of tlieir op¬ 
ponents. In the Kathd-vatthu also we find the practical use of this 
art of disputation. We hear it also spoken of as hetu-vdda and copious 
reference to it can bt found in the Mahdhhdrata^. In ihe Asva- 
medha-parvan of tire Mahdbhdratawe hear of hetu-vadins {sophists or 
logicians) who wer e trying to defeat one another in logical disputes*. 
Perhaps the word vdkovdkya in the Chdndogya Upanisad mi. i. 2, 
VII. 2. I, VII. 7. I, also meant some art of disputation. Thus it seems 
almost certain that the practice of the art of disputation is very old. 
One other point suggested in this connection is that it is jjossible 
that the doctrine of the orthodox Hindu philosophy, that the 
ultimate truth can be ascertained only by an appeal to the scriptural 
texts, since no finality can be reached by arguments or inferences, 
because what may be proved by one logician may be controverted 
by another logician and that disproved by yet another logic an, can 
be traced to the negative influence of the sophists or logichns who 
succeeded in proving theses which were disproved by others, whose 
findings were further contradicted by more expert logicians®, There 
were people who tried to refute by arguments the Vedic doctrines 
of the immortality of souls, the existence of a future world either 
as rebirth or as the pitr-ydna or the deva-ydna, the efficac} of the 
Vedic sacrifices and the like, and these logicians or sophists 
{h(iituka) who reviled the Vedas were called ndstikas. Thus, Manu 
says that the Brahmin who through a greater confidence in the 
science of logic {hetu-sdstra) disregards the authority of the Vedas 
and the smrti are but ndstikas who should be driven out by good 


' MahMiarala, id. 13034. r. 1983; xiii. 789, etc. 

■' Ibid. XIV. 85. 27. 

■' Compare Brahm-.'iutra " tarkd-pralisthdnad apy anyathd-numdnari iti ced 
evatn api avimoksa-prasangah.” il. i. 11. 

Sankara also says; yti%mdn nirdgamdh puruso-prek}d-mdtra-nit>atdhandh 
tarlidh a pratisthitd bhavanti utpreltsdydh nirankusatvdt kair apy utfreksitdh 
$antah Uilo’nyair dhhdtyantr iti na pratifthitatvam tarkdnam sakyam is. ayitum. 

Vacaspati, commenlinj; on the commentary of Saiikara, quotes from Vdkya- 
padlya: yatnend' riumit )’ py arthah kusalair anumdtrbhih abhiyuktatatai' anyair 
anyathai ’vo’papddyate. 
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men^. The Bhdgavata-purana again says that one should neither 
follow the Vedic cult, nor be a heretic {pasandl, by which tire 
Buddhists and Jains were meant), nor a logician (haituka) and take 
the cause of one or the other party in dry logical disputations^. 
Again, in Manu, iv. 30, it is said that one should not even speak 
with the heretics {pasandino), transgressors of caste disciplines 
(vikarmasthan), hypocrites (vaidala-vratika), double-dealers and 
sophists {haituka)^. These haitukas, sophists or logicians thus in¬ 
dulged in all kinds of free discussions and controverted the Vedic 
doctrines. They could not be the Naiyayikas or the Mimamsists 
who were also sometimes called haituka and tarki because they 
employed their logical reasonings in accordance with the Vedic 
doctrines*. Thus we reach another stage in our discussion in which 
we discover that the haitukas used sophistical reasonings not only 
in their discussions, but also for repudiating the Vedic, and pro¬ 
bably also the Buddhistic doctrines, for which they were hated both 
by the Vedic people and the Buddhists; and thus the sophistical or 
logical science of disputation and criticism of Vedic or Buddhistic 
doctrines grew among the Brahmanic people and was cultivated by 
the Brahmins. This is testified by Manu, ll. ii, where Brahmins 
are said to take this hetu-sdstra, and this also agrees with Ahguttara, 
I. 163, and other Buddhistic texts. 

But who were these ndstikas and were they identical with the 
haitukas} The word is irregularly formed according to Panini’s 
rule, IV. 460 {asti-ndsti-distam matih). Patafijali, in his commentary, 
explains the word dstika as meaning one who thinks “it exists” and 
ndstika as one who thinks “it does not exist.” Jayaditya, in ais 
Kdsikd commentary on the above sutra, explains dstika as one who 
believes in the existence of the other world {para-loka), ndstika as 
one who does not believe in its existence, and distika as one who 
believes only what can be logically demonstrated^. But we have the 

1 yo'vamanyeta te male hetu-sastra-srayad dvijnh \ sa sadhubhir vahis-karyo 
ndstiko veda-nindakah. Manu, ii. ii. 

® veda-vada-rato na sydn na pasand Ina hailukah | su}ka~vdda-vivcide na 
kafi cit paksajn samdirayet. Bhdgavata, XI. i8. 30. 

^ Medhatithi here describes the haitukas as ndstikas, or those who do not 
believe in the future world {para-loka) or in the sacrificial creed. Thus he says, 
haituka ndstika ndsti paraloko, ndsti dattam, ndsti hutam ity evam sthita-prajhdh. 

* Manu, xii. in. 

^ paralokah astl’ti yasya matir asti sa dstikah, tadviparUo ndstikah; pramd- 
nd-nupdtinl yasya matih sa disfikah. Kdsikd on Panini, IV. 4. 60, Jayaditya lived 
in the first half of the seventh century. 
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definition of nastika in Manu’s own words as one who controverts 
the Vedic doctrines (yeda-nindaka^). Thus the word naitika means, 
firstly, those who do not believe in the existence of the other world 
or life after death, and, secondly, those who repudiate the Vedic 
doctrines. These two views, however, seein to be related to each 
other, for a refusal to believe in the Vedic doctrines is equivalent to 
the denial of an after-life for the soul and also of the efficacy of the 
sacrifice. The ndstika view that there is no other life after the 
present one and that all consciousness ceases with death s;ems to be 
fairly well established in the Upani.sadic period; and this view the 
Upanisads sought to refute. Thus, in the Katha Vpanisai Naciketa 
says that there are grave doubts among the people whether one does 
or does not exist after death, and he was extremely anxious to have 
a final and conclusive answer from Yama, the lor l of death*. 
Further on Yarna says that those who are blinded with, greed think 
only of this life and do not believe in the other life and thus con¬ 
tinually fall victims to death®. Again, in the Brh ad-dr any aka 
Upanisad (it. 4, 12, iv. 5. 13) a view is referred to by ajnavalkya 
that consciousness arises from the elements of matter and vanishes 
along with them and that there is no consciousness a 'ter death* 
Jayanta says in his Nydya-manjari that the Lokdyata system was 
based on views expressed in passages like the above wiich repre¬ 
sent only the opponent’s (piirva-paksa) view®. Jayanta fu rther states 
in the same passage that no duties are prescribed in the lokdyata , 
it is only a work of tricky disputation (vaitandika-kathui'va’sau) and 
not an dgama^. 

References to the ndstikas are found also in the Buddhist litera- 


' Manu, n. I I. Medhatithi in explaining nastika^-kraniam {Ai'anu, viii. 22) 
identifies ndstikoi with lokdyatas w'ho do not believe in the other world. Thus 
he says, yathei nd:tikaih para-loka-pavddihhir lokayatikd-dyair dlirtintam. But in 
Manu, IV. 163, niistikya is explained by him as meaning the view hat the Vedic 
doctrines are fase: veda-pramdnakdndm arthdndrn mithydttd-c'hyavasdyasya 
nastikya-sabdena pratipadanam. 

" ye*yam preU vieikitsa manusye astVty eke nd'yam astfti caiki, etad-vidydm 
anusistas tvoyd'ham vardnam esa varas trtfyah. Katha, r, 20. 

® nasdmpardyah pratihhdtihdlam prarnddy-antamintta-^mohentittu^ham; ayatn 
loko ndsti para itl mdnJ punah punar vasam dpadyate me. Ibid, ii. 6. 

* vijhdna-ghana ei a etehhyoh hhutebhyo samutthdya tdny et'd*T uvinaiyati, na 
pretya satrijiid’sti ity are brarnmi, Brhad-dranyaka, ir. 4. 12. 

® tad exMdTti piirim-paksa-imana-mulatvdt lokdyata-sdstram api ia ivatantram. 
Nydya-mafijarJ, p, 271, V.S. Series, 1895. 

® nahi lokdyate kin cit kartai)yam upadiiyate vaitandika-ka'haVva’san na 
punah kas cid dg imafi. Ibid, p. 270. 
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ture. The P.T.S. Pali Dictionary explains the meaning of the word 
natthika as one who professes the motto of ‘'natthi,” a sceptic, 
nihilist, and natthika-difthi as scepticism or nihilistic view. It may, 
however, seem desirable here to give brief accounts of some of the 
heretics referred to in Buddhistic literature who could in some 
sense or other be regarded as sceptics or nihilists. Let us first take 
up the case of Purana Kassapa described in Digha Nikdya, ii. i6, 
17. Buddhaghoso, in commenting on the Digha Nikaya,i i. 2, in 
his Sumahgala-vilasini, says that, in a family which had ninety-nine 
servants, Kassapa was the hundredth servant and he having thus 
completed {purana) the hundredth number was called by his master 
purana (the completer), and Kassapa was his family name. He fled 
away from the family and on the way thieves robbed him of his 
cloth and he somehow covered himself with grass and entered a 
village. But the villagers finding him naked thought him to be a 
great ascetic and began to treat him with respect. From that time 
he became an ascetic and five hundred people turned ascetics and 
followed him. King Ajata^atru once went to this Purana Kassapa 
and asked him what was the visible reward that could be had in this 
life by becoming a recluse, and Purana Kassapa replied as follows: 
“To him who acts, O king, or causes another to act, to him who 
mutilates or causes another to mutilate, to him who punishes or 
causes another to punish, to him who causes grief or torment, to 
him who trembles or causes others to tremble, to him who kills a 
living creature, who takes what is not given, who breaks into houses, 
who commits dacoity, or robbery, or highway robbery, or adultery', 
or who speaks lies, to him thus acting there is no guilt. If with a 
discus with an edge sharp as a razor he should make all the living 
creatures on the earth one heap, one mass of flesh, there would be 
no guilt thence resulting, no increase of guilt would ensue. Were he 
to go along the south bank of the Ganges giving alms and ordering 
gifts to be given, offering sacrifices or causing them to be offered, 
there would be no merit thence resulting, no increase of merit. In 
generosity, in self-mastery, in control of the senses, in speaking 
truth, there is neither merit, nor increase of merit. Thus, Lord, did 
Purana Kassapa, when asked what was the immediate advantage in 
the life of a recluse, expound his theory of non-action {akiriyamY'' 
This theory definitely repudiates the doctrine of karma and holds 
* Dialogues of the Buddha, i. 69-70. 
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that there is neither virtue nor vice and thus no action can lead to 
any fruiti. This is what is here called the doctrine of uk'riya and it 
is in a way an ans^ver to the question what may be the visible re¬ 
ward in this life of being a recluse. Since there is neithei virtue nor 
vice, no action can produce any meritorious or evil etftct—this is 
one kind of natthikavada. But it is wrong to confuse this akiriya^ 
doctrine with the doctrine of inactivity {akaraka-vada) attributed 
to Samkhya by Silahka in his commentary on Sutra-krtvhga-sutra, 
I. I. 13. That akdraka doctrine refers to the Samkhya view that the 
souls do not participate in any kind of good or bad deeds®. 

Let us now turn to another nihilistic teacher, viz. Ajita Ke^a- 
kamball. His doctrines are briefly described in Digha, ii. 22-24, 
where Ajita says: “There is no such thing as alms or sacrifice or 
offering. There is neither fruit nor result of good or e/il deeds. 
'I'here is no such thing as this world or the next (n'atthi ayam loko 
na paro loko). There is neither father nor mother, nor beings 
springing into life without them. There are in the world no recluses 
or Brahmins who have reached the highest point, who ivalk per¬ 
fectly and who, having understood and realized, by tf.emselves 
alone, both this world and the next, make their wisdom known to 
others. A human being is built up of the four elements; when he 
dies the earth in him returns and relapses to the earth, tho fluid to 
the water, the heat to the fire, his wind to the air, and his faculties 
pass into space, d'he four bearers, with the bier as the fifth, take the 
dead body away till they reach the burning ground men utter 
eulogies, but there his bones are bleached and his offerings end in 
ashes. It is a doerrinc of fools, this talk of gifts. It is an empty lie, 
mere idle talk, when men say there is profit therein. Fools and wise 
alike, on the dissolution of the body, are cut off, anniluli ted and 
after death they are not.’’"* Ajita Kesakambali was so called because 
he used to wear a garment made of human hair which was hot in 
summer and cold in winter and was thus a source of suTering.* 
It is easy to see th.it Ajita Kesakambali’s views were very similar to 

' Buddhaghoso, n commenting on it says, sahbathdpi papa} unnanam 
kiriyam eva patiPkhipiili. Sumangala-vildsinl, 1. i6o. 

^ This has been interjireted by Dr Uarua as representing the dtetrine of 
FOrana Kassapa, which is evidently a blunder. Prebuildhistic Indian Philosophy, 
Calcutta, tgzi, p. 271). 

^ bale ca pandite klyassa bhedd ucchijjanli vinassanti, na honti par an ( maranS 
Ii. Olgha, n. 23. Dialogues oj the Buddha, pp. 73-74. 

* Sumathgala-vildsinl, i. 144, 
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the views of the Carvakas as known to us from the fragments pre¬ 
served as quotations and from accounts of them given by other 
people. Thus, Ajita did not believe in the other world, in virtue or 
vice, and denied that karmas produced any fruits. He, however, 
believed in the view that the body was made up of four elements, 
that there was no soul separate from the body, that with the de¬ 
struction of the body everything of this life was finished, and that 
there was no good in the Vedic sacrifices. 

Let us now turn to the doctrine of Makkhali Gosala or Mankhali- 
putta Gosala or Makkhali Gosala who was a contemporary of the 
Buddha and Mahavira. Buddhaghoso says that he was born in a 
cow-shed (gosala). As he grew up he was employed as a servant; 
while going in the mud to bring oil he was cautioned by his master 
to take care not to let his feet slip (makhali) in the mud; but in spite 
of the caution he slipped and ran away from his master, who, 
following him in a rage, pulled the ends of his dhoti, which was left 
in his hands, and Makkhali ran away naked. Thus left naked he 
afterwards became an ascetic like Purana Kassapah According to 
the Bhagavatisutra, xv. i, however, he was the son of Makkhali 
who was a mankha (a mendicant who makes his living by show¬ 
ing pictures from house to house) and his mother’s name was 
Bhadda. He was born in a cow-shed and himself adopted the pro¬ 
fession of a mankha in his youth. At his thirtieth year he met 
Mahavira and after two years he became his disciple and lived with 
him for six years practising penances. Then they fell out, and Mak¬ 
khali Gosala, after practising penances for two years, obtained his 
Jina-hood while Mahavira became a Jina two years after the attain¬ 
ment of Jina-hood by Gosala. After this Gosala continued to be a Jina 
for sixteen years and Mahavira met him at the end of that period in 
Savatthi where there was a quarrel between the two and Gosala 
died through fever by the curse of Mahavira Hoernle shows in his 
edition of the text and translation of Uvasagadasao, pp. iio-iii, 
that Mahavira died in 450-451 B.c. at the age of 56, Makkhali was 
the founder of the Ajivaka sect. Ajivakas are mentioned in the 
rock-hewn cave (which was given to them) on Barabar hills near 
Gaya, in the seventh Pillar Edict of Asoka in 236 B.c. and in the 
rock-hewn caves on Nagarjuni hill in 227 B.c. in the reign of 
Asoka’s successor Da^aratha. They are also mentioned in the 

* Sumangala-vilasinJ, I. 143, 144. 
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Brhaj-jdtaka (xv. i) of Varaha Mihira in the middle of the sixth 
century a.d. Silahka (ninth century) also refers t ) them in his 
commentary on the Sutra-krtdnga-sutra (i. 1,3.12 and i, 3. 3. ii), 
in which the Ajwakas are mentioned along with Tiai-rasikas as 
being followers of Makkhali Gosala^. Idalayudha alsa nentions the 
ajtvas as being the same as the Jains in general; bu;; iloes not dis¬ 
tinguish the nirgranthas from the Digamharas or ide ntify the latter 
with the Ajtzakas as Hoernie says in his article on tie Ajwakas. 
Iloernle further points out in the same article that in he thirteenth- 
century inscriptions on the walls of the Ferumal Tem])le at Poygai 
near Virinchipuram reference is made to the taxes im])osed on tlie 
Ajivakas by the Chola king Rajaraja in the years A.D. 1238, 1239, 
1243 and 1259. Thus it is clear that the Ajtvaka school of Makkhali 
which was stiirted by Makkhali in the fifth century 8.D. continutid 
to exist and S)iread not only in North India but also ii 5 outh India, 
and other schools also have developed out of it suen as the Trai- 
rdsikas. Panini’s grammar has a rule (iv. i. j maskarc -maskarinau 

vemiparivrdjakayoh, which signifies that maskara me a is a bamboo 
and maskarin a travelling ascetic. Patanjali, hov.'3\cr, in com¬ 
menting on it, says that maskarins were those who adv'ised the non¬ 
performance of actions and held that cessation {siint. j was muc'h 
httX.e.T{mdskrta karmdni sdntir vah ireyasl itydha ato m 'iskariparivrd- 
jakah). The word, therefore, does not necessarily meai i£fe«rffln(i/«t or 
those who hore one bamboo staff, ddie identification of VI akkhali with 
maskarins is therefore doubtful^. It is also very doi btful whether 
the Ajivakas can be regarded as the same as Digambara Jains, as 
Iloernle supposes, for neither Varaha nor Bhottolpa;a identifies the 
Ajivakas with tin; Jains, and Silahka treats them as c.ifferent and 
not as idcnticaP. Halayudha also does not speak of the Digamharas 

^ 'The Trai-rdsikiis are those vt^ho think that the s< If by good deeds becomes 
pure and free from har 77 ia and thus attains but seeing ihn success of its 

favourite doctrines it becomes joyous and seeing them ncglcctsd it becomes 
angry, and then being born again attains purity and freedom fr wi karma by tlie 
performance of good deeds and is again born through joy anti antipathy as be¬ 
fore. Their canonical work is one containing twenty-one siitrais. In commenting 
on I. 3. 3. II ^iliihka mentions also the Dif/amharas along with iht Ajwakas, but 
it does not seem that he identifies them in the way Mocrnl^ states in his scholarly 
article on the Ajwakas in the Encyclopaedia of Religion and L'thics. The exact 
phrase of j 5 llan<a i‘; djhjakd-dindrn para-tirthikdndm digamvarAmim ca asad- 
dcaranair iipaneyd. 

^ Hoernie, ir his article on the Ajivakas in the Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics, says: “From this fact: that Gosala is called Makkhaliputta or Mankhali 
{Maskarin), i.e, the man of the bamboo staff, it is clear that origiiia ly he belonged 
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as Ajivakas^. It is, therefore, very doubtful whether the Ajivakas 
could be identified with the Digambara Jains unless by a confusion 
in later times, probably on account of the fact that both the Digam- 
baras and the Ajtvakas went about naked®. 

The fundamental tenet of Go^ala appears in more or less the 
same form in Uvasagadasdo, i. 97, 115, ii. iii, 132, Samyutta 
Nikdya, iii. 210, Anguttara Nikdya, i. 286 and the Digha Nikdya, 
II. 20. In the last-mentioned work Gosala is reported to say to king 
Ajatasatru: “There is no cause for the sufferings of beings; they 
therefore all suffer without any cause; there is no cause for the 
purity iyiiuddhi) of beings; they all become pure without any cause; 
there is no efficiency in one’s own deeds or in the deeds of others 
(n’atthi atta-kdre na’tthi parakdre) or in one’s free efforts (purisa- 
kdre)\ there is no power, no energy, no human strength or heroic 
endeavours {pardkkamap. All vertebrates {sabbe sattd), all animals 
with one or more senses (sabbepdnd), all lives emanating from eggs 
or ovaries (sabbe bhutd), all vegetable lives, are without any power 
or efficiency. They become transformed in various forms by their 
inherent destiny, by their manifestation in various life-forms, and 
by their different natures (myati-sangati-bhava-parinati), and it is 
in accordance with their six kinds of life-states that they suffer 
pains and enjoy pleasures.’’ Again, in the Sutra-krtdnga sutra, ii. 
6. 7, Gosala is reported to say that there is no sin for ascetics in 
having intercourse with women*. These doctrines of Gosala 

to the class of eka-dandim (or dandin) ascetics; and, though he afterwards joined 
Mahavira and adopted his system, he held .some distinguishing tenets of his own, 
and also retained his old distinguishing mark, the bamboo staff.” This is all very 
doubtful, for firstly mankha and maskarin cannot be identified; secondly, mankha 
means a beggar who carried pictures in his hands— mankhai citra-phalaka-vyagra- 
karo bhikfuka-viie;ah (Abhayadeva SOri’s comment on the Bhagavatl-sulra, 
p. 66a. Nirnaya Sagara ed.). GosSla’s father was a mankha and his name was 
Mankhali from which GosSla was called Makkhaliputta. Both Jacobi (Jaina 
Sutras, It. 267 footnote) and Hocrnl^ (AjJvaka, Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics, p. 266) are here wrong, for the passage referred to is Sllanka’s com¬ 
mentary on Sutra-krtdhga-sutra, III. 3. ii (ajlvaka-dtnam para-tlrthikdndm 
digamvardnam ca), and the “ ca ” in the passage which is to be translated as ” and ” 
and not as “or” distinguishes the Ajivakas from the Digamvaras. 

^ nagnd to dig-vdsah ksapanah sramanas ca jlvako jainah., djivo mala-dhdrl 
nirgranthah kathyate sadbhih. ii. 190. 

^ Divydvaddna, p. 4271 refers to an episode where a Buddha image was dis¬ 
honoured by a nirgrantka and in consequence of that 8000 Ajivakas were killed 
in the city of Pundravardhana. Dr Barua also refers to this passage in his small 
work. The Ajivakas. 

® As Buddhaghoso says, these are all merely specifications of purifa^kdra 
(sarvaiva purisa-kdra-viv'ecanam eva). Sumangala-vildsinl, II. 20. 

* There is another passage in the Sutra-krtdhga-sutra, iii. 4. 9 (evamege u 
asatthapannavanti andriyd; itthivdsam gayd bald jinasdsana-pardmmuhd), where 
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interest us <3nly so far as they may be considered similar to the 
other ndsttka teachings. But unlike other ndstikas, (josala believed 
not only in I'ebirths but also introduced a special doctrine of re- 
animationh Several other doctrines which are not of ])hilosophical, 
ethical or eschatological interest but which refer on y to Ajivaka 
dogmatics are related both in the Dtgha Nikaya, it, :o, and in the 
Bhagavati-sutra, xv, and have been elaborately d;alt with by 
Hoernl^ in his article on the Ajivaka and his translation of the 
Uvdsagadasao. 'I'he two important points that we need take note of 
here are that the Ajivakas who were an important sect did not be¬ 
lieve in the efficiency of our will nr our karma and regarded sex- 
indulgence as unobjectionable to recluses. Other heretics are also 
alluded to in the Sutra-krtdnga siitra, i. iii. 4. 9-14, where they also 
are alluded to as having similar tendencies^. Thus it is said: “ Some 
unworthy heretics, slaves of women, ignorant men who are averse 
to the Law of the Jainas, speak thus; ‘As the squeezi ig of a blister 
or boil causes relief for some time, so it is with (the enjoyment of) 
charming women. How could there be any sin in it? As a ram 

it is said that some wrong’doers and others who belong to tlv:! , aina circle have 
turned their faces ironi jhe laws imposed upon them by Jina End are slaves of 
women. Hocrrilt^ says (Ajhutk/i, Emyclopaedia of Religion and Ethicsy p. 261) that 
this passage relers to the followers of Gosala, But there is no e ddence that j,t is 
3^1 least've believe in ^llahka*s commentary. S^ilShka e>plains ^^ege*' or 
bauddhii-Vise^d nlla-pntddayuh ndtha-t^adika-mam ala-pravi^pd vd 
saiva-visesah and pasattha as sad^anusihanat pdrsve tisthanU iii parivasxhah 
sva~yuthyd va panivasthd-vasanna-kusadd-dayah strl-parisah %-^ar&jitdh. Thus, 
according to liini, ^it refers to some Buddhists wearing blu; garments, the 
ttdtha-vadinsy i.he iSawas, or some Jains with bad characters, or bad people in 
general. 

Gosala tliouglit that it was possible lliat one personas sou] could reanimate 
other dead bodies. Thus, when he was challenged by Mahavira, who forbade his 
disciples to hold any intercourse with him, he is reported to hive said that the 
Makkhaliputta Go.sSla who was the disciple of Mahavira was lor g dead and born 
in the abode of the gods while he was in reality Udayi-kundiyiiy! iniya, who in the 
seventh and the last change of body through reanimation had entered Gos?iIa*s 
body. According to Gosala, a soul must finish eighty-four thous and mahd-kalpas 
during which it must be born seven times in the abode of thf gods and seven 
times as men, undergoing seven reanimations, exhausting a l <inds of karmas. 
See Bhagavati-sutra^ xv. 673, Nirnaya Sagaracd. See also Hoernle’s two Ap¬ 
pendices to his translation of Vvasagadasao and the article on Ajlvtka, Encyclo¬ 
paedia of Religion and Ethics, p. 262. A mahd-kalpa is equal to ;iOo,ooo saras and 
one Sara is the time required to exhaust the sands of the sevsn Ganges (each 
Ganges being 500 yojanas or 2250 miles in length, miles in breadth, and 
50 dhanus or 100 yards in depth), at the rate of putting 100 ycais for the removal 
of one grain of sand. See ibid.\ also RockhilTa Appendix : lo his lAfe of the 
Buddha. 

^ Accorditig to Sllahka they were a sect of Buddhists wearir g blue garments, 
Saivas, the Nilthas, and some degraded Jains also. 
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drinks the quiet water, so it is with (the enjoyment of) charming 
women. How can there be any sin in it? ’ So say some unworthy 
heretics who entertain false doctrines and who long for pleasures 
as the ewe for her kid. Those who do not think of the future but 
only enjoy the present will repent of it afterwards when their life 
or their youth is gone^.” 

Again, some heretics (identified by Silaiika with the Lokayata) 
are reported in the Sutra-krtanga-sutra, 11. i. 9-10, as instructing 
others as follows: Upwards from the sole of the feet up to the 
bottom of the tips of hair and in all transverse directions the soul 
is up to the skin; so long as there is the body there is the soul and 
there is no soul apart from this body, so the soul is identical with 
the body; when the body is dead there is no soul. When the body 
is burnt rTo soul is seen and all that is seen is but the white bones. 
When one draws a sword from a scabbard, one can say that the 
former lies within the latter, but one cannot say similarly of the soul 
that it exists in the body; there is in reality no way of distinguishing 
the soul from the body such that one may say that the former exists 
in the latter. One can draw the pith from a grass stalk, or bones 
from flesh or butter from curd, oil from sesamum and so forth, but 
it is not possible to find any such relation between the soul and the 
body. There is no separate soul which suffers pains and enjoys 
pleasures and migrates to the other world after the death of the 
body, for even if the body is cut into pieces no soul can be per¬ 
ceived, just as no soul can be perceived in a jug even when it is 
broken to pieces, whereas in the case of a sword it is found to be 
different from the scabbard within which it is put. The Lokdyatas 
thus think that there is no fault in killing living beings, since 
striking a living body with a weapon is like striking the ground. 
These Lokdyatas, therefore, cannot make any distinction between 
good and bad deeds as they do not know of any principle on which 
such a distinction can be made, and there is thus no morality ac¬ 
cording to them. Some slight distinction is made between the 
ordinary nihilists and the haughty nihilists {pragalbha ndstika) who 
say that if the soul was different from the body then it would have 
some specific kind of colour, taste or the like, but no such separate 
entity is discoverable, and therefore it cannot be believed that there 
is a separate soul. 'Fhe Sutra-krtanga-sutra, ii. 1.9 (p. 277), speaks 

^ See Jucobi’s translation of Sutra-krtanga-sutra. Jaina Sutras^ ii. 270. 
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of these Pragalbha Nastikas as renouncing (niskramyu) the world 
and instructing other people to accept their doctrines. But Silahka 
says that the Lokayata system has no form of initiati >n and thus 
there cannot he any ascetics of that school; it is the as(;edcs of other 
schools such as the Buddhists who sometimes in theii ascetic stage 
read the Lokayata, became converted to lokdyata views, at id preached 
them to others'^. 

After the treatment of the views of the lokdyata nastikas the 
Sutra~krtd?iga-sutra treats of the Satnkhyas. In this connection 
Sllahka says that there is but little difference between the lokdyata 
and the Samkhya, for though the Samkhyas admit souls, these are 
absolutely incapable of doing any work, and all the work is done by 
prakrti which is potentially the same as the gross elcm'mts. The 
body and the so-called mind is therefore nothing butthe combination 
of the gross elements, and the admission of separate piirusas is only 
nominal. Since such a soul cannot do anything and is <tf no use 
(akimcitkara), the Lvkdyatas flatly deny them. Silahka f itther says 
that the Samkh3 ists, like the Lokdyatikas, do not find inything 
wrong in injuring animal lives, for after all the living en ities are 
but all material products, the so-called soul being absolutely in¬ 
capable of taking interest or part in all kinds of activities®. Neither 
the nastikas nor the Sarnkhyists can, therefore, think of the dis¬ 
tinction between good and bad deeds or between Heaven and Hell, 
and they therefore giee themselves up to all kinds of enjo;^ments. 
Speaking of the lokdyata ndstikas, the SuUa-krtdnga-suU ai say as 
follows: “Thus some shameless men becoming monks propagate 
a law of their own. And others believe it, put their faith in it, adopt 
it (saying): ‘Well you speak the truth, O Brahmana (or) O Sramana, 
we shall present you with food, drink, spices and sweetmeats, with 
a robe, a bowl, or a broom.’ Some have been induced to honour 
them, some have made (their proselytes) to honour them. Before 
(entering an order) they were determined to become Sramanas, 

* yudy apt lokayatikandm nasli dlksadikam tatkifpi aparena Sakya-dind 
ptavrajya-vidhdnena pravrajyd pasedt loktiyatikam adhtySnasya tathavidha- 
parinateh tad eva'bhirudtam. Silanka's commentary on the Siitra-krtdnga -sUtra, 
p. 280 a (Nirnaya Sagaraed). 

In pp. 280-281 Silanka points out that the /dheigavatas and other ascetics at the 
time of their renouncement of the world take the vow of all kinds oi self- 
restraint, but as soon as they become converted to the lokdyata views they begin 
to live an unrestrained lile. They then wear blue garments (nJla-pata). 

- Ibid. pp. 281, 283. 
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houseless, poor monks, who would have neither sons nor cattle, to 
eat only what should be given them by others, and to commit no 
sins. After having entered their Order they do not cease (from sins), 
they themselves commit sins and they assent to another’s com¬ 
mitting sins. Then they are given to pleasures, amusements and 
sensual lust; they are greedy, fettered, passionate, covetous, the 
slaves of love and hate^.” 

But we find references to the lokayata doctrines not only in the 
Sutra-krtanga-sUtra but also in the Brhad-aranyaka, the Kafha as 
described above and in the Chdndogya Upanisad, via. 7, 8, where 
Virocana, the representative of the demons who came to Prajapati for 
instruction regarding the nature of self, went away satisfied with the 
view that the self was identical with the body. Prajapati asked both 
Indra and Virocana to stand before a cup of water and they saw 
their reflections, and Prajapati told them that it was that well 
dressed and well adorned body that was the self and both Indra 
and Virocana were satisfied; but Indra was later on dissatisfied and 
returned for further instructions, whereas Virocana did not again 
come back. The Chdndogya Upanisad relates this as an old story 
and says that it is for this reason that those, who at tlie present time 
believe only in worldly pleasures and who have no faith (in the 
efficiency of deeds or in the doctrine of the immortality of the soul) 
and who do not perform sacrifices, are called demons (asura) ; and it 
is therefore their custom to adorn the dead body with fine clothes, 
good ornaments and provide food for it with which they probably 
thought that the dead would conquer the other world. 

This passage of the Chdndogya seems to be of special import¬ 
ance. It shows that there was a race different from the Aryans, 
designated here as asuras, who dressed their dead bodies with 
fine clothes, adorned them with ornaments, provided them with 
food, so that when there was a resurrection of these dead bodies 
they might with that food, clothes and ornaments prosper in the 
other world and it is these people who believed that the body was 
the only self. The later Lokdyatas or Cdrvdkas also believed that this 
body was the self, but the difference between them and these 
dehdtmavddins referred to in the Chdndogya is that they admitted 
“another world” where the bodies rose from the dead and pro¬ 
spered in the fine clothes, ornaments and food that were given to 
* See Jacobi, Jaina Sutras, 11. 341-342. 
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the dead body. This custom is said to be an asura custom, [t seems 
possible, therefore, that probably the lokayata doctrine.s had their 
beginnings in the preceding Sumerian civilization in the then pre¬ 
vailing customs O' adorning the dead and the doctrine o: bodily 
survival after death. This later on became so far changed that it was 
argued that since the self and the body were identical and since the 
body was burnt after death, there could not be any surv i'^al after 
death and hence there could not be another world at'c death. 
Already in the Katha and the Brhad-aranyaka we had proof of the 
existence of people who did not believe in the existence of any 
consciousness after death and thought that everything ended with 
death; and in the Chandogya we find that Virocana believ'cd in the 
doctrine that the body was the dtman and this doctrine is traced 
here to the custom o( adorning the dead body among the asuras. 

The tenets and doctrines of these asuras are described in 
the Gita, xvi. 7-18, as follows: The asuras cannot distinguish be¬ 
tween right and wi'ong conduct; they do not have any purty, truth¬ 
fulness and proper behaviour. They do not think that the vorld is 
based on any truth ami reality; they do not believe in Goc and con¬ 
sider all beings to have come out from the desires of the sexes and 
from nothing more than from mutual sex-relations. These foolish 
people with such views do harm to the world, engage iliemselves 
in ferocious deeds, and destroy their own selves (as they lave no 
faith in the other v orld or in the means thereto)h Full of insatiable 
desire, egoism, vanity and pride, they take the wrong course 
through ignorance and live an impure life. They think 'hat ex¬ 
istence ends finally at death and that there is nothing beyond this 
world and its enjovnients, and they therefore give themselves up to 
earthly enjoyments. Bound with innumerable desires, anger, at¬ 
tachment, etc., they busy themselves in collecting materials of 
earthly enjoyments through wrong means. 'Fhey always think of 
their riches, which they earn daily, and which they accumulate, with 
which they fulfil their desires in the present or wish to fulf 1 in the 
future; of the enemies whom they have destroyed, or whem they 
wish to destroy; of their powers, their success, their joys, their 
strength, and so forth 

A doctrine similar to that of the Lokdyatikas is preached by 
Jabali in Ramdyana, ii 108, where he says that it is a pity that there 

^ isridhai a sa> s that these refer to the Lokdyatikas, Gltd, xtl. 9. 
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should be some people who prefer virtue in the other world to 
earthly goods of this world; the performance of the different 
sacrifices for the satisfaction of the dead is but waste of food, for 
being dead no one can eat. If food eaten by people here should be 
of use to other bodies, then it is better to perform h addhas for people 
who make a sojourn to distant countries than to arrange for their 
meals. Though intelligent men wrote books praising the merit of 
gifts, sacrifices, initiation and asceticism, in reality there is nothing 
more than what is directly perceived by the senses. 

In the Visnu Purana (t, 6. 29-31) certain people are alluded to 
who did not believe in the efficacy of the performance of sacrifices 
and spoke against the Vedas and the sacrifices; and in the Malta- 
hhdrata, xii. 186, it has been urged by Bharadvaja that life-func¬ 
tions can be explained by purely physical and physiological reasons 
and that the assumption of a soul is quite unnecessary. In ihe 
Mahabhdrata references are made also to haitukas who did not 
believe in the other world; they were people with strong old con¬ 
victions (drdhn-purve) who could hardly change their views; they 
were learned in the Vedas {valiusruta), were well read in older 
sdstras, made gifts, performed sacrifices, hated falsehood, were 
great orators in assemblies, and went among the people explaining 
their views. This passage reveals a curious fact tliat even in the 
Vedic circles there were people who performed sacrifices, made 
gifts and were well read in the Vedas and in older literature, who 
despised falsehood, were great logicians and speakers and yet tlid 
not believe in anything except what exists in this world {nai’tad 
astl’ti-vddinah). We know from the Buddhistic sources that the 
Brahmins were well versed in the lolmyati! learning; we know also’ 
that in the Upanisadic circles the views of those who did not believe 
in life after death are referred to and reproached, and the Chandogya 
refers to people among whom the doctrine that the self and the 
body were identical was current as a corollary underlying their 
custom of adorning the dead. In the Rdindyana we find that Ja\ ali 
taught the doctrine that there was no life after death and that the 
ritualistic offerings for the satisfaction of the dead were unnecessary. 
In the Gttd we find also the holders of such views referred to, and 
they are there reported as performing sacrifices only in name, as 
they did not adhere to the proper ritualistic course’. But in the 

' yajante nama-jiijiiais te dumh/ieriavulhi-pnrvakani. Gita, xvi. 17. 
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Mahabharata certain people are referred to who wer; well read in 
the Vedas ard other older literature and yet did net believe in the 
other world and in the immortality of the soul. This s lows that this 
heterodox view (that there was no life after death) was gradually 
spreading amongst certain sections ot the Vedic people, and that 
though some ol them were worthless people wlic utilized the 
doctrine on’y to indulge in sense-gratifications and to live in a 
lower plane of life, there were others who perfoirr.ed the Vedic 
practices, were well read in Vedic and other literatu e and yet did 
not believe in the doctrine of immortality or in a v^iild beyond the 
present. Thus, even in those early time^, on the one hand there 
w'ere in the Vedic circle many moral and learned people who be¬ 
lieved in th;se heretical views, whereas there were also immoral 
and bad people who lived a vicious life and held such heretical 
views either tacitly or openly'. 

We thus know that the lokayata views were veiy old, probably 
as early as the Vedas, or still earlier, being curreit among the 
Sumerian piiople of pre-Aryan times. We know further that a com¬ 
mentary oil tlie Lokayata-sastra by Bhaguri w'as v e y well known 
in 200 or 300 li.c., but it is exceedingly difficult to >ay anything re¬ 
garding the author of tlie Lokuyatn-sastra. It is attributed to 
Brhaspati or to Carvaka'h But it is difficult to .say who this Brhas- 
pati may hi ve been. One Brhaspatisutra, a woi'k on polity, has 
been edited with translation by I 3 r F. W. 'Fhomas and published 
from Lahore. In this work the lokayalas have been mentioned in 
It. 8, 12, [6, .19, and 111. 15. Here they are very severely abused 
as thieves v'ho regard religion as a mere means of tdvantage and 
who are destined to go to Hell. It is therefore abs tlutely certain 

^ The Moilrfiyana Uptinisml, vn. 8, t), says that there are riany others who 
by adopting iisi'lcs-i argiimynis, illustrations, hilse analoKies and illusory derion- 
strations wish to oppose tho Vedic ways of conduct; they do not believe in the 
self atld are lire thieves who would never ;;o to Heaven an i v\ith whom nc one 
should assoeiii'.c. CJnesoinetanes forf’et.s that thedoctrineof thrsi peoplcisnothing 
new but is only a dilforent kind of Vedic science (jyeda-v.dyifntaran iu tat). 
Brhaspati bee tine laukra and iauf;ht the .‘lutnis this doctrine so that they rr ight 
be inclined to despise the Vedic duties and consider bad to De ;ood and good to 
be bad, 

“ 'I'he Miulrayaiuya attributes these doctrines to Brhasfiali and Sukra; the 
Prahodha-candio-daya of Kr.sna Misra says that the.se were first formulated by 
Brhaspatt and then handed over to Carvnkawho spread them an oiigpeople through 
his pupils. 

See also hir f). Sasfrl’s Cimmka-sasli, pp. 11-13, whete he refers to a 
number of au'horiiies who attribute this to Brhaspati. 
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that the Brhaspati who was the author of these sutras on polity 
could not have been the author of the lokdyata science. Nor could 
it have been the legal writer Brhaspati. In Kautilya’s Artha-sdstra 
a Brhaspati is referred to as a writer on polity, but this must be a 
different one from the Bdrhaspatya-sutra published by Dr Thomas^. 
The Brhaspati of Kautilya’s Artha-sdstra is reported there as ad¬ 
mitting agriculture, trade and commerce (vdrtd), law and statecraft 
(danda-niti), as the only sciences; in the next passage of the same 
chapter (Vidyd-sainuddesa) danda-niti is regarded as the one subject 
of study by Usanas. In the Prabodha-candro-daya Krsna Misra 
makes Carvaka hold the view that law and statecraft are the only 
sciences and that the science of vdrtd (i.e. agriculture, commerce, 
trade, dairy, poultry, etc.) falls within them. According to this 
report the Carvakas took only danda-niti and vdrtd into account, 
and thus their views agreed with those of Brhaspati and Usanas, 
and more particularly with those of the latter. But we cannot from 
this assume that either Brhaspati or U 4 anas mentioned by Kautilya 
could be regarded as the author of the original lokdyata. Brhaspati, 
the author of the Lokdyata-sdstra, is thus a mythical figure, and we 
have practically no information regarding the originator of the 
lokdyata system. It is probable that the original lokdyata work was 
written in the form of sutras which had at least two commentaries, 
the earliest of which was probably as early as 300 or 400 B.c. There 
was at least one metrical version of the main contents of this system 
from which extracts are found quoted in Madhava’s Sarva-dar- 
sana-samgraha and in other places. 

It is difficult to say whether Carvaka was the name of a real 
person or not. The earliest mention of the name is probably to be 
found in the Mahdbhdrata, xii. 38 and 39, where Carvaka is de¬ 
scribed as a Raksasa in the garb of an ascetic Brahmin with three 
staffs {tridandi), but nothing is said there about the doctrine that 
he professed. In most of the early texts the lokdyata doctrines are 
either mentioned as the lokdyata view or attributed to Brhaspati. 
Thus, in the Padma Parana in the Srst-khanda, xii. 318-340, some 
of the lokdyata doctrines are described as being the instructions of 
Brhaspati. Kamala^Ila, of the eighth century, refers to the Carvakas 
as being the adherents of the lokdyata doctrine; the Prabodha- 
candro-daya speaks of Carvaka as being the great teacher who 
‘ Kauplya’s Artha-sastta, pp. 6, 29, 63, 177, 192, Mysore ed. 1924. 
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propagated through a succession of pupils and pupils cf pupils the 
Lokayata-sastra written by Vacaspati and handed over to him. 
Madhava, in his Sarva-darsana-samgraha, describes hire as one who 
follows the views of Brhaspati and the chief of tiie nihilists 
{brhaspati-matd-nusdrina ndstika-siromanind). Gunaritna, how¬ 
ever, in his commentary on the Sad-darmna-samuccayc, speaks of 
the Carvakas as being a nihilistic sect who only eat but dc not regard 
the existence of virtue and vice and do not trust anything else but 
what can be directly perceived. They drank wines and ale meat and 
were given to unrestricted sex-indulgence. Each year tht y gathered 
together on a particular day and had unrestricted intercourse with 
women. They behaved like common people and for this reason they 
were called lokdyata and because they held views originally framed 
by Brhaspati they were also called Barhaspatya. Thus it is dif¬ 
ficult to say whether the word Carvaka was the namt of a real 
personage or a mere allusive term applied to the adherfnts of the 
lokdyata view. 

Both Haribbadra and Madhava have counted the Lokayata or 
Carvaka philosophy as a darsana or system of philosophy. It had 
a new logic, a destructive criticism of most of the cherisned views 
of other systems of Indian philosophy, a materialistic philosophy, 
and it denied morality, moral responsibility and religion of every 
kind. 

Let us, therefore, first take up the Carvaka logic. The Carvakas 
admitted the validity only of perception. There is nothing else but 
what can be perceived by the five senses. No inferenci can be 
regarded as a valid means of knowledge, for inference is possible 
only when the universal concomitance of the reason [hetus) with the 
probandum is known, and such a reason is known to be existing 
in the object of the minor term {vyapti-paksa-dharmata-sali hi 
lingam gamakam). Such a concomitance is possible vvlen it is 
known not only to be unconditional but when there is no iloubt in 
the mind that it could be conditional. Such a concomitance must 
first be known before an inference is possible; but hov/ cm it be 
known? Not by perception, for concomitance is not an objective 
entity with which the senses can come in contact. Motto/er, the 
concomitance of cine entity with another means that the entities 
are associated with each other in the past, present and future 
{sarvo-pasamharayatri vydptih), and the sense-organs can have no 
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scope with regard to future associations or even with regard to all 
past time. If it is urged that the concomitance is between the class- 
character {sdtndnya-gocaram) of the probandum (e.g. fire) and the 
class-character of the reason (e.g. smoke), then it is not necessary 
that the concomitance of the reason with the probandum should 
have actually to be perceived at all times by the sense-organs. But 
if the concomitance is between the class-character of smoke and 
fire, why should any individual fire be associated with every case 
of smoke.? If the concomitance cannot be perceived by the sense- 
organs, it cannot be perceived by the mind either, for the mind 
cannot associate itself with the external objects except through the 
sense-organs. The concomitance cannot be known through in¬ 
ference, for all inference presupposes it. Thus, there being no way 
of perceiving concomitance, inference becomes impossible. Again, 
a concomitance which can lead to a valid inference must be devoid 
of all conditions; but the absence of such conditions in the past or 
in the future cannot be perceived at the time of making the in¬ 
ference. Moreover, a condition {upddhi) is defined as that which, 
having an unfailing concomitance with the probandum, has not the 
same concomitance with the reason (sddhand-vydpakalve sati 
sadhya-sama-vyaptih) h 

Again it is said that an inference is possible only when the reason 
(e.g. smoke) is perceived to be associated with the object denoted 
by the minor term {paksa, e.g. hill), but in reality there is no 
as.sociation of the smoke with the hill nor can it be a character of it, 
for it is a quality of fire. There is no universal agreement between 
smoke and hill so that one can say that wherever there is a hill there 
is smoke. Nor can it be said that wherever there is smoke there is 
both the hill and the fire. When the smoke is first seen it is not per¬ 
ceived as the quality of fire associated with a hill; therefore it is not 
enough to say that the reason (e.g. smoke) belongs to the minor 
term {paksa, e.g. hill) as its character {paksa-dharma), but that the 
reason belongs to the minor term associated with the probandum. 
The assertion that in an inference the reason must be known a.s a 
quality of the minor term {paksa) has therefore to be interpreted 
as being a quality of a part of the minor term as associated with the 
probandum. 

A valid inference can be made when the two following con- 
^ Sarva^darsanasamgrahaf i. 
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ditions are satisfied: (i) An invariable and unconditional con¬ 
comitance is known between the reason and the probandum such 
that in every case when the reason is present the probandum must 
also he present in all places and in all times, without the association 
of any determining condition, (2) '^I'hat a reason lia/ing such a 
concomitance with the probandum must be known :o exist in the 
minor term ({<akm) in which the probandum is asserted. Now the 
Carvaka contention is that none of these conditions can be fulfilled 
and that therefore valid inference is impossible. I'irstly, con¬ 
comitance is ascertained through an experience of a very large 
number of cases (bhuyo-darsan/i) of agreement betwee n the reasrm 
[hetu) and the. probandum (sddhya). But according to 1 he difference 
of circumstances, time and place, things differ in their power or 
capacity and thus since the nature and qualities of things are not 
constant it is not possible that any two entities should be found to 
agree with each other under all circumstances in all times and in 
all places^. Again, an experience of a large number o' cases cannot 
eliminate the possibility of a future failure of agreement. It is not 
possible to witness all cases of fire and smoke and thus root out all 
chances of a failure of their agreement, and if that were possible 
there would be no need of any inference®. The (larvakas do not 
admit “ uni\'ersals,” and therefore they do not admit that the con¬ 
comitance if! not between smoke and fire but betwe< n smoke-ness 
(dhumatva) and fire-ness {vahnitvaf. Again, it is impossible to 
assure oneself that there are no conditions {upadhi' which would 
vitiate the concomitance between the hetu and the sddhya, for 
though they may not now be perceivable they may still exist 
imperceivably*. Without a knowledge of agreemeat in absence 
(i.e, in a case where there is no fire there is no smose), there cannot 
be any assurance of concomitance. It is imposslbl; to exhaust in 

> dexti-kala-dtisd-bheda-viciira-tmasu vastrifii 

avind-bhava-niyamo na s/ikyo vastwn aha ca, 

Nyaya-mahjarJ, p, 119. 

2 na pratyaksJ-krtd ydz’ail dhumd~gni- 7 >yaktayo'nh Idh 

tdvat sydd apt dhumo’ sau yo’ nagrier iti sahkyatt 
ye tu pratyalisato l isvarrt pasyanti hi bhavadrsali 
kiiii divya-caksusatn esdm anumdna-prayojanmn Ibid. 

■' snmiinya-dvarako’ py asti narindbhdva-niscaya} 

id.itavam hi na sdmanyam ndma kinnma nidy iU'. Ibid. 

* Comp; rc Khatidann-khanda-khadya, p. 693; 

zydghuto yadi sankasti na cec chaidid tatastii. d n 
vydghutd-vadhir diankd iarkah ianka-vadhih ktitah. 
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experience all cases of absence of fire as being also the cases 0 
the absence of smoke. Thus since without such a joint method o 
agreement in presence and absence the universal invariable con 
comitance cannot be determined, and since it is not possible tc 
assure oneself of the universal agreement in presence or in absence, 
the concomitance itself cannot be determined^. 

Purandara, hbwever, a follower of Carvaka (probably of the 
seventh century), admits the usefulness of inference in determining 
the nature of all worldly things where perceptual experience is 
available; but inference cannot be employed for establishing any 
dogma regarding the transcendental world, or life after death or the 
laws of Karma which cannot be available to ordinary perceptual 
experience*. The main reason for upholding such a distinction be¬ 
tween the validity of inference in our practical life of ordinary ex¬ 
perience, and in ascertaining transcending truths beyond ex¬ 
perience, lies in this, that an inductive generalization is made by 
observing a large number of cases of agreement in presence to¬ 
gether with agreement in absence, and no cases of agreement in 
presence can be observed in the transcendent sphere; for even if 
such spheres existed they could not be perceived by the senses. 
Thus, since in the supposed supra-sensuous transcendent world 
no case of a hetu agreeing with the presence of its sadhya can be 
observed, no inductive generalization or law of concomitance can 
be made relating to this sphere®. In reply to this contention 
Vadideva says that such a change may be valid against the Mim- 
amsists who depend upon the joint method of agreement and dif¬ 
ference for making any inductive generalization, but this cannot 

* myamas cd^numand-JiuQTn f^rhitah pratipadyate 

grahanatn c<Vsya nd'nyatra ndstiui'-niicayayn vind 
dariana-darsanabhyam hi niyama-gtahanam yadi 
tad apy asad anagnau hi dhuntasye'siam adarsanam 
anagnis ca kiydn sarvam jagaj-jvalana^varjitam 
tatra dhwnasya ndstih)aiji naVva pasyanty uyoginah. 

Nydya-tjuwjati^ p. 120- 

® He is mentioned in Kamalasila’s Panjikd, p. 431, Purandaras iv aha loka^ 
prasiddham anumdnam cdtvdkair apV^ate et;a^ yat tu kais cit laukikarn mdrgam 
atikrarnya anumdnam ucyate tan ni^idhyate. Vadideva SCiri also quotes a mtra 
of Purandara in \\i?,coTC\vt\^r\X2iTy Syddvdda-rafnukdraonhii^.Prnmdna-naya-tattva’' 
lokd-lahkdray n. 131: pramdnasya gaunatxuid anumdndd artha-nUcaya-durlabhdt. 

® avyahhiedrd^vagamo hi laukika-hetundm 

anumeyd\)agarne nimittam sa ndsti tantra-siddhesu 
iti na tebhyah paroksd-rthd^vagamo 7 iydyyo*ta idani 
uktam anumdndd artha-niicayo durlabhah. 
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apply against the Jaina view of inference which is based on the 
principle of necessary implication 
patvena svlkardt). 

Other objections also made against the possibility of a valid in ¬ 
ference arc as follows: (i) impressions made by infcreitial know¬ 
ledge are dim and not so vivid (aspastaivdt) as those produced by 
perception; (21 inference has to depend on other things for the de¬ 
termination of its object (svartha-niscaye pard-peksattdt)\ (3) in¬ 
ference has to depend on perception (pratyaksa-pirvakatvdt); 
(4) inferential cognitions are not directly produced by the objects 
(arihdd anupajdyamanatvdt); (5) inference is not conc'r;te (avastu- 
visayatvdt)\ (h) it is often found contradicted {hddhyamdnatvdt)\ 
(7) there is no proof which may establish the law that erery case of 
the presence of the hetu should also be a case of the p resence of the 
sddhya {sildhya-siidhanayoh pratibandha-sadhaka-pran ana-bhavad 
vdy. None of these can be regarded as a reason why inference 
should be regarded as invalid from the Jaina point of view. For in 
reply to the first objection it may be pointed out that v vidness has 
never been accepted as a definition tyf pramdna, and therefore its 
absence cannot take away the validity of an inference ; illusory per¬ 
ceptions of tn o moons are vivid, but are not on that account re¬ 
garded as valid. Again, an inference does not always depend on 
perception, and even if it did, it utilized its materials only for its 
own use and nothing more. Perception also is proJuced from 
certain mater,als, but is not on that account regarded as invalid. 
The inference is also produced from objects and is as concrete as 
perception since like it it involves universals and particulars. 
Again, false inferences arc indeed contradicted, bu; that is no 
charge against right inferences. The invariable re a ionship be¬ 
tween a hetu and a sddhya can be established threugh mental 
reasoning {tarkdf-. 

Jayanta points out in this connection that a law of universal 
agreement of the sddhya with the hetu has to be admitted. For an 
inference cannot be due to any mere instinctive flash ol intelligence 
(pratibhd). If a knowledge of invariable and uncondr ional agree¬ 
ment was not regarded as indispensable for an infererce, and if it 
was due to a mere instinctive flash, then the people of t le Cocoanut 

* yadidt'''a'•• utW Syath’ada-ralniikdra, pp. 131, 132. Nirmy i Sagara Press, 
1914- ' * Ibid. 
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island who do not know how to make fire would have been able to 
infer fire from smoke. Some say that the invariable association of 
the hetu with the sadhya is perceived by mental perception {manasa- 
pratyaksa). They hold that in perceiving the association of smoke 
with fire and the absence of the former when the latter is absent, 
the mind understands the invariable association of smoke with fire. 
It is not necessary in order to come to such a generalization that one 
should perceive the agreement of smoke and fire in all the infinite 
number of cases in which they exist together, for the agreement 
observed in the mind is not between smoke and fire but between 
smoke-ness and fire-ness (jvalanatva-di-samanya-purahsarataya 
vyapti-grahanat). The objection against this view would be the 
denial of class-concepts as held by the Carvakas, Buddhists, and 
others. There are others, again, who say that even if universals are 
admitted, it is impossible that there should be universals of all cases 
of absence of fire as associated with the absence of smoke, and 
under the circumstances unless all positive and negative instances 
could be perceived the inductive generalization would be im¬ 
possible. They, therefore, hold that there is some kind of mystic 
intuition like that of a yogin (ycgi-pratyaksa-kalpam) by which the 
invariable relation (pratibandha) is realized. Others hold that an 
experience of a large number of positive instances unaccompanied 
by any experience of any case of failure produces the notion of 
concomitance. But the Nyaya insists on the necessity of an ex¬ 
perience of a large number of instances of agreement in presence 
and absence for arriving at any inductive generalization of con¬ 
comitance^. The Carvakas, of course, say to this that in deter¬ 
mining the unconditional invariable agreement of every case of a 
hetu with its sadhya the absence of visible conditions may be 
realized by perception; but the possibility of the existence of in¬ 
visible conditions cannot be eliminated even by the widest ex¬ 
perience of agreement in presence, and thus there would always be 
the fear that the invariable concomitance of the hetu with the 
sadhya may be conditional, and thus all inference has the value of 
more or less probability but not of certainty, and it is only through 
perceptual corroboration that the inferences come to be regarded 
as valid®. The reply of Nyaya to this is that the assertion that in- 

^ Nydya-tnanjari, p. i2z. 

^ athd-numdnam na pramdfjiani yogyo-padhindm yogyd-nupalabdhyd'bhoTa-nis- 
caye' py' ayogyo-pddhuiafikayd vyahhicdra'-SiWisaydt $atasal}. sahacaritayor apt 
tyabhicdro-palabdhei ca lake dhutna-di-darsand-ntarom vahnya'di-vyavaharas ca 
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ference is not valid is itself an inference based on the similarity of 
inferential processes with other invalid mental processes. But this 
does not properly refute the Carvaka position that inductive 
generalizations are only probable, and that therefote (as Purandara 
says) they acquire some amount of validity by being corroborated 
by experience and that they have no force in spheres where they 
cannot be corroborated by perceptual experience. 

Since tin; Carvakas do not attribute any more validity to in¬ 
ference than probability, other forms of pramanas, such as the 
testimony of trusty persons or the scriptures, analog/ or implica¬ 
tion, also were not regarded as valid. According to Udayana’s 
statement, the Carvakas denied the existence of anything that w.is 
not perceived, and Udayana points out that if this doctrine is con¬ 
sistently applied and people begin to disbelieve all that they do not 
perceive at any particular time, then all our practical life will be 
seriously disturbed and upseth The school of dhurta Carvakas, in 
their Sutra work, not only denied the validity of in''erence but 
criticized the Nyaya categories as enunciated in the ISyaya-sutra, 
I. I. I, and tried to establish the view that no such eninaeration of 
categories was possible®. It is no doubt true that the Carvakas ad¬ 
mitted perception as the only valid pramana, but sime illusions 
occurred in peiception also, ultimately all pramanas were regarded 
as indeterminable liy them. 

The Carvakas had to contend on the one hand with those who 
admitted a perrnantmt soul, such as the Jains, the Naiyiyikas, the 
Sarnkhya-yoga and the Mimarnsa, and on the other hand with the 
idealistic Buddhists who believed in a permanent seiics of con¬ 
scious states; fur the Carvakas denied all kinds of existence after 
death. Thus they say that since there is no permanent entity that 
abides after death, there is no existence after death. As the body, 
understanding and sense-functions, arc continually changing, there 
cannot be any existence after death, and hence no separate soul can 
be admitted. Accoriiing to some, Carvakas consciousnosB is pro- 

sambhdvana^matrat samvadena ca prdmnnyd-bhimdudd. Tattta cintdmani 
/Innutm'ti. For a siciilar view see Russel, “On the notion of Cauie“ in his 
Alysiicism and Logic. 

^ Udayana’s Nydya-hnsumdnjali, m. 5 , 6 . 

- ( drx'dka-dhurtas tu alhalas tattvam vydkhydsydma iti pratijndy a pramana^ 
prami'ya-aainkhyti-lahrana niyamd^sakya-kfiranlyatvwn ei>a tattvani vydkhyd'- 
tavdn; pranid7ui-samf>hyd-myam~dsakya-kiirinuyaU>a-siddhaye ca prom. tLbheddn 
pratyaksd^dLpramdndn upajanydn idrsdn upddarsayat. Nydya’-nuinjari p. 64 , 
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duced (utpadyate) from the four elements, and according to others 
it is manifested (abhivyajyate) from them like fermenting intoxica¬ 
tion (surd) or acids. It is on account of diverse kinds of arrange¬ 
ments and rearrangements of the atoms of air, water, fire and earth 
that consciousness is either produced or manifested and the bodies 
and senses are formed or produced. There is nothing else but 
these atomic arrangements, and there is also no further separate 
category!. 

The school of Susikuta Cdrvakas holds that, so long as the body 
remains, there is an entity which remains as the constant perceiver 
and enjoyer of all experiences. But no such thing exists after the 
destruction of the body. If there was anything like a permanent 
self that migrated from one body to another, then it would have 
remembered the incidents of the past life just as a man remembers 
the experiences of his childhood or youth^. Arguing against the 
Buddhist view that the series of conscious states in any life cannot 
be due to the last conscious state before death in a previous life, 
or that no state of consciousness in any life can be the cause of the 
series of conscious states in another future life, the Carvakas say 
that no consciousness that belongs to a different body and a dif¬ 
ferent series can be regarded as the cause of a different series of 
conscious states belonging to a different body. Like cognitions be¬ 
longing to a different series, no cognition can be caused by the 
ultimate state of consciousness of a past body®. Again, since the 
last mental state of a saint cannot produce other mental states in a 
separate birth, it is wrong to suppose that the last mental state of a 
dying man should be able to produce any series of mental states in 
a new birth. For this reason the Carvaka teacher Kambalasvatara 
says that consciousness is produced from the body through the 
operation of the vital functions of prana, apdna and other bio-motor 
faculties. It is also wrong to suppose that there is any dormant 
consciousness in the early stages of the foetal life, for consciousness 
means the cognition of objects, and there cannot be any con¬ 
sciousness in the foetal state when no sense-organs are properly 
developed; so also there is no consciousness in a state of swoon, and 

^ tat-samuddye vi^aye-ndTiya-sanijna. Cdrvdka-sutra quoted in.KamalasIla’s 
Panpkd, p. 520. 

“ Nydya-manjarl, p. 467. 

... * yuA' jnanam na tad vivaksitd-ttta-deha-varti-caram ajndna-janyam 
jndnatvdt yatha’nya-santana-varti-jnanam. Kamala^Ila’s PaHjikd, p. 521. 
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it is wrong to suppose that even in these stages consciousness exists 
as a potential power, for power presupposes Something in which it 
exists and there is no other support for consciousness ex cc.pting the 
body, and, therefore, when the body is destroyed, all consciousness 
ceases with it. It cannot also be admitted that at death conscious¬ 
ness is transferred to another intermediary body, for mr such body 
is ever perceived and cannot therefore be accepted. The 'e cannot 
also be the same series of consciousness in two different bodies; 
thus the mental states of an elephant cannot be in the body of a 
horse. 

The Buddhist reply to this objection of the Carvakas is that if 
by discarding after-life the Carvakas wish to repudiate the existence 
of any permanent entity that is born and reborn, then that is no 
objection to the Buddhists, for they also do not admit tny such 
permanent soul. The Buddhist view is that there is a begir ningless 
and endless series of states of conscious states which, lacen as a 
period of seventy, eighty or a hundred years, is called the present, 
past or future life. It is wrong on the part of the Carvakas to deny 
the character of this series as beginningless and endless; fc r if it is 
so admitted, then a state of consciousness at birth has to be regarded 
as the first and that would mean that it had no cause and it would 
thus be eternal, for since it existed without any cause there is no 
reason why it should ever cease to exist. It could not also have been 
produced by some eternal consciousness or god, for no such eternal 
entities are admitted;,it cannot be admitted as being eternal by 
itself; it cannot be produced by eternal atoms of earth, wat;r, etc., 
for it may be shown that no eternal entities can produce anything. 
Thus, the last alternative is that it must have been producird by the 
previous states of consciousness. Even if the atoms are regarded 
as momentary it would be difficult to prove that consciousness was 
produced by them. The principle which determines causal ion is, 
firstly, that something is the cause which, being present, that which 
was worthy of being seen but was not seen before becomes seen'. 
Secondly, when two instances are such that though all the other 
conditions are presimt in them both, yet with the introduction of 
one element there happens a new phenomenon in the one which 
does not happen in the other, then that element is the cause of that 

‘ yesdm upalambhe sati upalabdhi-laksana-prdptam pilrvam anupalabdham sad 
upalabhyate ity evam asrayanlyam. Kiimalasila, Paiijikd, p. 525. 
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phenomenon^. The two instances, which differ from each other 
only in this that there is the effect in the one and not in the other 
agree with each other in all other respects excepting that that in 
which there is the effect has also a new element which is not present 
in the other, and it is only in such a case that that element may be 
regarded as the cause of that effect. Otherwise, if the cause is defined 
as that which being absent the effect is also absent, then there is the 
alternative possibility of the presence of another element which was 
also absent, and it might be that it was on account of the absence of 
this element that the effect was absent. Thus, the two instances 
where an effect occurs and where it does not occur must be such 
that they are absolutely the same in every respect, except the fact 
that there is one element in the ca.se where there is the effect which 
was absent in the other instance. The causal relation between body 
and mind cannot be established by such a rigorous application of 
the joint method of agreement and difference. It is not possible to 
employ the method of agreement to determine the nature of rela¬ 
tion between one’s own body and mind, for it is not possible to 
observe the body in the early foetal stage before the rise of mind, 
for without mind there cannot be any observation. In other bodies 
also the mind cannot be directly observed and so it is not possible 
to say that the body is prior to mind. The method of difference also 
cannot be employed, for no one can perceive whether with the 
cessation of the body his mind also ceases or not; and since the 
minds of other people cannot be directly perceived, such a negative 
observation cannot be made with reference to other people, and no 
assertion can therefore be made as to whether with the cessation of 
other people’s bt)dics their minds also ceased or not. No inference 
can be drawn from the immobility of the body at death that it must 
be due to the de.struction of mind, for it may still exist and yet 
remain inoperative in moving the body. Moreover, the fact i,hat 
a particular body is not moved by it, is due to the fact that the de¬ 
sires and false notions which were operative with reference to that 
body were then absent. 

Again, there are other reasons why the body cannot be regarded 
as the cause of mind; for if the body as a whole was the cause of 

' sat^u iad-anyesu saynarthesu ta-dhetusu ymyaikasyahhdve na bhavatfty 
eimrn dsrayaniyam anyathd hi keualam tad-abhdDC na hhavntVty npadaysane 
sandiifdharn atra tasya a dinar thy am sydt anyasytVpi tat-aamarthasyd’hhdvdt. 
Kamalasila, Paiijikd, p. 526, 
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mind, then slight deformities of the body would have changed the 
character of the mind, or minds associated with b;g bodies like 
those of elephants would be greater than those of men. If with the 
change of one there is no change in the other, the two cannot be said 
to be related a.s cause and effect. Nor can it be said :hat the body 
with the corr plete set of senses is the cause of mind, for in that case 
with the los.s of any sense tlie nature and character of the mind 
would also be changed. But we know that this is not so, and when 
by paralysis all the motor organs are rendered inoperaiive, the mind 
may still continue to work with unabated vigour^. ^ gain, though 
the body may remain the same, yet the mental temperament, 
character or tone might considerably change, or siidilen emotions 
might easily unhinge the mind though the body might remain the 
same. Even if instances arc found which prove that t le conditions 
of the body effect the conditions of the mind, yet that is no reason 
w'hy the mini or soul should cca.se to exist with the destruction of 
the body. If on account of co-existence (saha-si/tiii-niyama) of 
body and mind they may be said to be connected with each other in 
bonds of causation, then since body is as much co-existent with 
mind as mind with body, the mind may as well bi^ said to be the 
cause of body. Co-existence docs not prove causa ion, for co¬ 
existence of t A'o things may be due to a third cause. Heated copper 
melt.s, so through heat the foetal elements may be supposed to pro¬ 
duce on the C'lie liand the body and on the other haic! to manifest 
mind or consciousness. So the co-cxistonce of body ir d mind does 
not necessari y mean that the former is the material cause of the 
latter. 

It is said that though the later mental states are pe ‘ceived to he 
produced by the previous ones, yet the first manifested conscious¬ 
ness has a beginning and it is produced by the body, and thus the 
theory of the Buddhists that the series of conscious states is without 
lieginning is false. But if the mental states are in th<! lirst instance 
produced by tlie body, then these could not in later cases be pro¬ 
duced in other ways through the visual or other sense ijrgans. If it 
is urged that ihe body is the cause of the first origin oi knowledge, 
but not of the later mental states, then the later ment;d states ought 
to be able to laise themselves without being in any w ay dependerit 

* prasu{dik(}-(ii-ro^a-din(i kdrye-ndriyd-dindm npn^hdte'pi r>lano-dhlr avi- 
hriaikd-vikaldm ^Ta~satldm ariubhavati. KamaliisTla, Pafijikd, p. ' 27. 
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on the body. If it is held that a mental state can produce a series of 
other mental states only with the help of the body, then each of 
them would produce an infinite series of such mental states, but 
such an infinite number of infinite series is never experienced. It 
cannot also be said that the body generates consciousness only at 
the first stage and that in all later stages the body remains only as 
an accessory cause, for that which once behaves as a generating 
cause cannot behave as an accessory cause. Thus, even if the 
physical elements be admitted to be impermanent, they cannot be 
regarded as the cause. If the mental states be regarded as having a 
beginning, it may be asked whether by mental states the sense- 
knowledge or the mental ideas are meant. It cannot be the former, 
for during sleep, swoon or inattentive conditions there is no sense- 
knowledge, even though the sense-organs are present, and it has 
therefore to be admitted that attention is the necessary pre-condi¬ 
tion of knowledge, and the sense-organs or the sense-faculties 
cannot be regarded as the sole cause of sense-knowledge. The mind 
cannot also be regarded as the sole cause, for unless the sense-data 
or the sense-objects are perceived by the senses, the mind cannot 
work on them. If the mind could by itself know objects, then there 
would have been no blind or deaf people. Admitting for argu¬ 
ment’s sake that mind produces the cognitions, it may be asked 
whether this cognition is savikalpa or nirvikalpa ; but there cannot 
be any savikalpa unless the association of names and objects 
{sanketa) is previously learnt. It cannot be also nirvikalpa know¬ 
ledge, for nirvikalpa represents the objects as they are in their 
unique character, which cannot be grasped by the mind alone 
without the help of the sense-organs. If it is held that even the 
sense-data are produced by the mind, then that would be the ad¬ 
mission of extreme idealism and the giving up of the Carvaka 
position. Thus, the conscious states are to be regarded as beginning¬ 
less and without any origin. Thei r specific characters are determined 
by experiences of past lives, and it is as a reminiscence of these ex¬ 
periences that the instincts of sucking or fear show themselves even 
with the newly-born baby'. It has therefore to be admitted that the 
conscious states are produced neither by the body nor by the mind, 
but that they are beginningless and are generated by the previous 

‘ tasmat purva-bhyasa-krta eva’yam bdlanam iftd-nnto-pdddna-parityaga- 
laktano vyavahara iti siddhd buddher andditd. Kamalasila, Panjikd, p. 532. 
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states, and these by other previous states, and so on. The parental 
consciousness cannot be regarded as being the cause of the con¬ 
sciousness of the offspring, for the latter are not simiia ■ in nature, 
and there are many beings which are not of parental origin. It has, 
therefore, to be admitted that the conscious states of i his life must 
be produced by the states of another life previous to it. Thus, the 
existence of a past life is proved. And since the mental si ates of this 
life are determined by the mental states of other lives, the mental 
states of this life also are bound to determine other mental states, 
and this establishes the existence of future lives; provided, how¬ 
ever, that these mental states are associated with the emotions of 
attachment, anger, antipathy, etc. For the mental states can pro¬ 
duce other mental states only when they are affected 03' the emo¬ 
tions of attachment, anger, etc., and these are inherited by the 
new-born baby from the mental states of his previous life which 
determined the series of experiences of his present life, Though the 
past experiences arc transferred to the present life, yet owing to a 
severe shock due to the intervention of the foetal period these ex¬ 
periences do not at once show themselves in infancy, but reveal 
themselves gradually with age. One does not always remember 
what one experienced before; thus, in dreams and deliriums, 
though the elements of the past experience are pre.sent, yet they are 
reconstructed in a distorted form and do not present tliemselves in 
the form of memory. So the past experiences cannot ordinarily be 
remembered by ihe infant, though there are some gifted heings who 
can remember their jiast lives. It is wrong to suppose tliat the mind 
is supported by the body or inheres in' it, for the mind is formless. 
Again, if the mind inhered in the body and was of the same stuff 
as the body, then the mental states should he as perceptible by the 
visual organ as the body itself. The mental states can be terceived 
only by the mind in which they occur, but the body can be per¬ 
ceived both by that mind as well as by others; therefore, ihese two 
are of entirely different character and are hence entireiv different. 
The body is continually changing, and it is the unitary series of 
conscious states that produces the impression of the ident ty of the 
body. For though the individual consciousnesses are being de¬ 
stroyed every moment, yet the series remains one in its continuity 
in the past lives, the present life and the future. When ihe series is 
different, as in that of a cow and a horse or between two different 
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persons, the states of the one series cannot affect those in the other. 
One conscious state is thus admitted to be determining another 
conscious state, and that another, and so on, within the series. 
T hus it has to be admitted that consciousness exists, even in the 
unconscious state; for had it not been so, then there would be a 
lapse of consciousness at that time and this would mean the 
breaking up of the scries. States of consciousness are independent 
of the sense-organs and the sense-objects, as they are determined by 
the previous states; in dreams, when the sense-organs are not 
operating and when there is no sense-object contact, the conscious 
states continue to be produced; and in the case of the knowledge of 
past or future events, or the knowledge of chimerical things like 
the hare s horn, the independence of conscious states is clearly 
demonstrated. Thus it is proved that consciousness is neither pro¬ 
duced by the body nor is in any way determined or conditioned by 
it, and it is determined only by its past states and itself determines 
the future states. Thus also the existence of the past and the future 
lives is proved. 

1 he arguments of the Jains and of the Naiyayikas against the 
Carvakas are somewhat of a different nature from those of the 
idealistic Buddhists just described, as the former admitted per¬ 
manent souls which the latter denied. Thus Vidyanandi, in his 
Tattvdrtha-Uoka-vartika, says that the chief reason why the soul 
cannot be regarded as a product of matter is the fact of undisputed, 
unintermittent and universal self-con.sciousness unlimited by 
time or space. Such perceptions as “this is blue” or “1 am white” 
depend upon external objects or the sense-organs, and cannot 
therefore be regarded as typical cases of self-consciousness. But 
such perceptions as “ 1 am happy” which directly refer to the self¬ 
perception of the ego do not depend on the operation of any ex¬ 
ternal instruments such as the sense-organs or the like. If this self- 
consciousness were not admitted to be established by itself, no other 
doctrine, not even the Carvaka doctrine which seeks to demolish all 
attested convictions, could be asserted, for all assertions are made 
by virtue of this self-consciousness. If any consciousness required 
another consciousness to have itself attested, then that would in¬ 
volve a vicious infinite and the first consciousness would have to be 
admitted as unconscious. Thus, since the self manifests itself in 
self-consciousness {sva-samvedand), and since the body is perceived 
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through the o])eration of the senses like all other physical things, 
the former is entirely different from the latter and cannot be pro¬ 
duced by the latter, and because it is eternal it cannot also be mani¬ 
fested by the lattei'. Again, since consciousness exists e /en without 
the senses, and since it may not exist even when there is the body 
and the senses (as in a dead body), the consciousness cinnot be re¬ 
garded as depending on the body, d'bus, the self is directly known 
as different from the body by the testimony of self- consciousness. 
The other arguments of Vidyanandi arc directed agairst the ideal¬ 
istic Buddhists who do not believe in a permanent self but believe 
in the beginningless scries of conscious states, and this discussion 
had better be omitted here'. 

Jayanta argues in the Nydya-maiijari that the liody is con¬ 
tinually changing from infancy to old age, and therefore the ex¬ 
periences of')ne body cannot belong to the new body that has been 
formed through growth or decay, and therefore the iiicntity of the 
ego and recognition which form the essential constitutive elements 
of knowledge cannot belong to the body®. It is true no doubt that 
good diet and medicine which are helpful to the l)ody are also 
helpful to the proper functioning of the intellect. It is also true that 
curds and vegetable products and damp places sjon begin to 
germinate into insects. But this is no proof that matter is the cause 
of consciou.sness. The selves are all-pervading, and when there is 
appropriate modifications of physical elements they manifest them¬ 
selves through them according to the conditions of their own 
karmas. Again, consciousness cannot also be admitted to belong to 
the senses, toi apart from the diverse sense-cognitions there is the 
apperception of the ego or the self which co-ordinates these diverse 
sense-cognitions. 1 hus I feci that whatever I peice.ve by the eyes 
I touch by the hand, which shows distinctly that apart from the 
sensc-cogmtions there is the individual {jerceiver cr the ego who 
co-ordinaU s these sensations, and without such a co-ordinator the 
unity of the different sensations could not bi^ attained. The 
Susiksita (Arvakas, however, hold that there is one perceiver so 
long as the body exists, but that tins perceiver { ’iramatr-tattva) 
does not tiansmigrate, but is destroyed with the ilestruction of the 
body; the soul is thus not immortal, and there is no after-world 
after the destruction of this body®. 'I'o this Jayanta’s reply is that if 

Tuttvdiiha-iloka-vdrttka^ pp, 26—52. iNydya-maytjtirl^ pp. 439—441 

® Ibid, pp, 467. 46S. 
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a self is admitted to exist during the lifetime of this body, then since 
this self is different from the body, and since it is partless and non¬ 
physical by nature, there cannot be anything which can destroy it. 
No one has ever perceived the self to be burnt or torn to pieces by 
birds or animals as a dead body can be. Thus, since it has never 
been found to be destroyed, and since it is not possible to infer any 
cause which can destroy it, it is to be regarded as immortal. Since 
the self is eternal, and since it has a present and past association 
with a body, it is not difficult to prove that it will have also a future 
association with a body. Thus, self does not reside either in any 
part of the body or throughout the body, but is all-pervading and 
behaves as the possessor of that body with which it becomes as¬ 
sociated through the bonds of karma. Para-loka or after-life is 
defined by Jayanta as rebirth or the association of the soul with 
other bodies after death. The proofs that are adduced in favour of 
such rebirths are, firstly, from the instinctive behaviour of infants 
in sucking the mother’s breast or from their unaccountable joys and 
miseries which are supposed to be due to the memory of their past 
experiences in another birth; and, secondly, from the inequalities 
of powers, intelligence, temper, character and habits, inequalities 
in the reaping of fruits from the same kind of efforts. These can be 
explained only on the supposition of the effects of karma performed 
in other birthsh 

Sankara, in interpreting the Brahma-siitra, in. 3. 53, 54, tries 
to refute the lokayatika doctrine of soullessness. The main points 
in the lokayatika argument here described are that since conscious¬ 
ness exists only when there is a body, and does not exist when there 
is no body, this consciousness must be a product of the body. I.ife- 
movements, consciousness, memory and other intellectual func¬ 
tions also belong to the body, since they are experienced only in the 
body and not outside of it^ To this Sankara’s reply is that life- 
movements, memory, etc., do not sometimes exist even when the 
body exists (at death), therefore they cannot be the products of the 
body. The qualities of the body, such as colour, form, etc., can be 

* Nyaya-mafijarl, pp. 470-473. 

* yad dhi yasmitt sati bhavaly asati ca na hhavati tat tad-dharmatvena ad- 
hyavastyate yatha’gni-dharmav au^nya-prakasau ; pratta^cesfa-caitanya-smrtya- 
dayas cd'tma-dharmatvena’bhimata atma-va-dindm te' py aritar eva deha upala- 
bhyamdna bahts cd’nupalabhyamand asiddhe deha-vyat irikte dharmini deha-dharma 
eva hhavitum arhanti; tasmad avyatireko dehad dtmana iti. Sahkara-bhdfya on 
Brahma-sutra, ni. 3. 53. 
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perceived by everyone, but there are some who cannot perceive 
consciousness, memory, etc. Again, though these are perceived so 
long as the living body exists, yet there is no proof that it does not 
exist when this i)ody is destroyed. Further, if conscious ness is a 
product of the body, it could not grasp the body; no fire can burn 
itself and no dancer can mount his own shoulders. Consfiousness 
is always one and unchangeable and is therefore to be regarded as 
the immortal self. Though ordinarily the self is found to manifest 
itself in association with a body, that only shows that the body is 
its instrument, but it does not prove that the self is the product of 
the body, as is contended by the Carvakas. The Carvakas criticized 
the entire social, moral and religious programme of orthodox 
Hindus. Thus Sriharsa, in representing their views in his Naisadh- 
acarita, says as follows: “I'he scriptural view that the performance 
of sacrifices produces wonderful results is directly contradicted by 
experience, and is as false as the Puranic story of the floating of 
stones. It is only those who are devoid of wisdom and capacity 
for work who earn a livelihood by the Vedic sacrifiees, or the 
carrying of three sticks (tridanda), or the besmearing of the fore¬ 
head with ashes. There is no certainty of the purity of castes, for, 
considering the irrepressible sex-emotions of men and vomen, it 
is impossible to say that any particular lineage has been kept pure 
throughout its history in the many families on its irLa;ernal and 
paternal sides. Men are not particular in keeping themselves 
pure, and the reason why they are .so keen to keep the women in 
the harem is nothing but jealousy; it is unjustifiable to think that 
unbridled sex-indulgcncc brings any sin or that sins brin j suffering 
and virtues happiness in another birth; for who know's what will 
happen in the other birth when in this life we often see that sinful 
men prosper and virtuous people suffer?” The Vedic and the smrti 
texts are continually coming into conflict with one another, and are 
reconciled only by the trickery of the commentators: if that is so, 
why not accept a view in which one may act as one pleases? It is 
held that the sense of ego is associated with the body, bu; when this 
body is burnt, rvhat remains there of virtue or vice, and even if there 
is anything that will be experienced by another ego and in another 
body and as such that cannot hurt me. It is ridiculous to suppose 
that any one should remember anything after death, or that after 
death the fruits of karma will be reaped, or that by feeding 
Brahmins after death the so-called departed soul will have any 
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satisfaction. The image-worship, or the worship of stones with 
flowers, or of bathing in the Ganges as a religious practice is abso¬ 
lutely ridiculous. The practice of performing haddha ceremonies 
for the satisfaction of the departed is useless, for if the offering of 
food could satisfy the dead then the hunger of travellers could also 
be removed by their relations offering them food at home. In 
reality with death and destruction of the body everything ends, for 
nothing returns when the body is reduced to ashes. Since there is 
no soul, no rebirth, no god and no after-life, and since all the scrip¬ 
tures are but the instructions of priests interested in cheating the 
people, and the Puranas are but false mythical accounts and fanciful 
stories, the one ideal of our conduct is nothing but sense-pleasures. 
Sins and virtues have no meaning, they are only the words with 
which people are scared to behave in a particular manner ad¬ 
vantageous to the priests. In the field of metaphysics the Carvakas 
are materialists and believe in nothing beyond the purely sensible 
elements of the atoms of earth, water, air and fire and their com¬ 
binations; in the field of logic they believe in nothing but what can 
be directly perceived; they deny karma, fruits of karma, rebirth or 
souls. The only thing that the Carvakas cared for was the momen¬ 
tary sense-pleasures, unrestrained enjoyment of sensual joys. They 
did not believe in sacrificing present joys to obtain happiness in the 
future, they did not aim at increasing the total happiness and well¬ 
being of the whole life as we find in the ethical scheme of Caraka; 
with them a pigeon/to-day was better than a peacock to-morrow', 
better to have a sure copper coin to-day than a doubtful gold coin 
in the future^. Thus, immediate sense-pleasures were all that they 
wanted and any display of prudence, restraint, or other considera¬ 
tions which might lead to the sacrifice of present pleasures was re¬ 
garded by them as foolish and unwise. It does not seem that there 
was any element of pessimism in their doctrine. Their whole 
ethical position followed from their general metaphysical and 
logical doctrine that sense-objects or sense-pleasures were all that 
existed, that there was no supra-sensible or transcendent reality, 
and thus there was no gradation or qualitative difference between 
the pleasures and no reason why any restraint should be put upon 
our normal tendency to indulge in sense-pleasures. 


varam adya kapotah svo mayttrat 

varam samiayikan ni^kad asamiayikah 

kdrfSpana iti lokdyatikah. Kama-sutra, i. a. 29, 30. 
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Abhidhana-padlpikd, 512 11. 
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abhivyakti, 387 
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Ablutions, 22 
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Absolute, 41, 52, 398, 405, 474, 475; 
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444, 452; ageni, 272, 275; cause, 
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380 n. 
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acic-chakti, 416 
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view of, 162 et seq. 
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Act, 205, 520 
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Activity, 27, 36, 42, , 47. 5°. 51, 4t3. 

446, 447, 448 H., .352, 462, 465, 481, 
492, 493, 497, SO ) 

Actual perception, 8; 313 

Actual state, 37 
Acyuta, 27, zy 
adiiarma, 153, 349. 4;;3, 503 
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adhiharann, 352 
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adhisthCimi, 40S, 422, 423, 439, 456 
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adhyavasaya, 504 
Adhydtmu-cintd, 132 
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Adjectival (jualitici 254 
Adjuncts, 303 
Admission, 339 
Admixture, 38 

Adoration, 53, 54, 35 70, 45° 
a-drtnya, 225, 251 

adntd, 152, I <24, tSt, 292, 303, 444, 
479'; Venkata’s vie v of, 303--4 
advaita, 4, 416 
Adi'aita-kdmadhem., 196 n. 
Advaila-siddhi, 133 
Admiita-vahfikdra, i; 2 
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Adt'aita-vidyd-vijaya 126 
Advaita-vijaya, 36 1 
Advaitic, (15 

Advaitins, 129, 142, i.gs 
Affection, 70, 292 
Aflinity, 466, 471 
Affirmation. 193, ;;ti 419 
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' The worcs are arranged in the order of the English alplia jet. Sanskrit and 
Pali technical terms and words are in small italics; names of b joks are in italics 
with a capital English words and other names are in Ror-ian with a capital. 
Letters with iliacntical marks come after ordinary ones. 
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aham-pratyaya-vedya, 443 
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ajnatataya jnatatayai'va, 249 
akala, 447 
akdrakn-vaiia, 521 
Akhandarthcitva-hhanga, 126 
akhydti, 47, 180. 181, 182, 183, 184, 

185, 186, 187 237, 239. 24'. 243. 

245; view, 186 H., 244, 245 
akimdtkara, 527 
akiriya, 521 
akiriyam, 520 
Akkaialvan, 97 n. 
aksara, 46, 503 
alamhufa, 59 
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All-merciful, 85, 79, 412 
All-perceiving, 27 
All-pervading, 393, 405, 413 
All-pervasive, 23 24, 262, 291, 292, 
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Atnalan~adipiran, 69, (34 «. 
Amara-kosa, 515 
Ambrosial sweetm^ss, 84 
Ammangi, 105 
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amrta, 502 
amumiila, 505 
amia, 194, 485 
amsa-msibhdva, 484 
amsdvatara, 4,75 
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an-adhyavasaya, 214 
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341. 371. 410, 434, 452, 455, 469, 
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Analysis, 52, 180, 207, 297 
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Analytical, 497 
Ananda Press, 94 r-. 

Atlanta, 39 351 
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of the mdyd of Siahkara, 410 et seq. 
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anaupddhika, 485 
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Anger, 32, 48, 61, 545 
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anirvaratUya, 179, 238, 2|9, 243, 43s 
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antarapga, 377 
antarydmi, 483 
antaryarny-imatdra, 39 «. 
Antaryami-hrahmana, 390 
antarydmin, 40, 41, 200 
Antecedent, 203, 342 
Antipathy, 29, 30, 51, 81, 148, 449, 
470, 488 
Antiquity, 99 
anubhava, 8, 9 
anubhavd-numdna, 229 
anuhhavya, 231 

anubhxiti, 143, ihS, i"0 171, 177, 

230 231, 318, 348 
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anugraha, 51, 52 
emugrahasarga, 502 
anuvtdna, 426, 427, 487 
anumiti, 178 w. 
anupalabdhi, 426, 428 
anuidsana parva, 447 
anuvrtti, 224 
anuvrtti-visayaka, 224 
anuurtty-avisasayaka-jiidna, 224 
anu~vyavasdya, 467 
anvaya, 231 

anvaya-vyatireki, 227, 228, 229, 427 
Amaydrtha-prakdiikd, 197 n. 
Anvayarya, 384 
AnvayBrya Diksita, 384 
anvitd-hhidhdna, 233; Venkata, its up¬ 
holder, 233 

annitd-hhidhdna-7jada, 233 
anyathd-jndna, 485 

anyalhd-khydti, 179, 180, 181, 183, 
184, 185, 186, 187, 210, 237, 239, 
241, 242, 244, 245, 398 
anyaihdvahhasafy, 179 
anvyayi, 229 
anyonyd-hhava, 428 
anyonyd-sraya, 329 
anyunanatirikta, 46 
APgira, 482 

Anguttara Nikdya, 516 n, 518, 524 

Anjali'naibhava, 127 

Arina-guru, 115 

Annavayyahgacarya, 133 

Annayacarya, in, 137 

Anpayaiya, 115, 130, 132, 133, 396 

anu, 498 

ap, 49 n. 

apara, 489 

apard, 509 

aparigraha, in tt. 

aparok^a, 227, 367, 442 

Aparydtmdmrtdcdrya, 112 

Apathy, 73 

apavarga, 506 

apdna, 59, 540 

apdna zidyti, 59 

aparamdrthika, ip]’] 

Aperture, 59 
Apostolic, 66 
Appayacarya, 122 

Apyaya-dlkijita, 114, n6, 121, 131, 

133 

Appeal, 56 

Appearance, 52, 179, 180, 182, 187, 
188, 193, 196, 199, 207, 2 j8, 26S, 
290, 306, 325, 332, 333 . 336, 337 . 
366, 367, 369. 407. 422, 471 
Apperception, 80, 368, 465 


Apprehension, 177, 183, 186, 215, 219, 
239 ^ 

apramana, 247 
aprameyatva, 230 n. 
apravrttimat, 46 
aprdkrta-vapuh, 73 
a-prdmdnya, 202 
aprthak-siddha, 299 
a-prthak-sthita, 35 
apurva, 303, 506 
apurvavidhi, 405 n. 
arcdvatdra, 39 41 

Arcir-ddi, 135 n. 

Argument, 124, 184, 190, 289, 291, 
313, 3 > 4 , 503. 512, 513. S> 7 . 546, 
547; in a circle, 17 
arista, 506 n. 

Arjuna, 39, 158 
artha, 62 

artha~kriya-kdrilva, 436, 458 
Artha-pancaka, 135 n. 
artha-paricchedaka, 240 
artha-pariicheda-kdri, 240 
arthapatti, 128, 234, 235, 314, 426: 

upheld by Meghanadari, 234-5 
arlha-prakdsd, 356 
Artha-sdstra, 512, 532 
Articles of worship, 70 
Arunaghath 416 

Arunudhikarana-sarapa-vivaranl, 392 

arvdksrotas, 501, 502 

Aragiyas, 68, 85, 88, 89, 94, 105, 138 

asamavdyi, 456 

asamprajiidta, 488 

asamprajndta-samddhi, 446, 487 

asamprajiidta yoga, 446 

asamsargdgraha, 186 

asunga, 453, 469 

asat, 457 

asatlva, 339 

asddhdrana-kdratfa, 224 

Ascetic, 293, 305. 520, 523, 524, 527 

Ash, 186 

asmitd, 470 

Asoka, 522 

aspa}tatvdt, 537 

Aspects, 311, 414, 419, 454 

assada, 513 

Assembly, 482 

Assertion, 313, 343, 344 . 43 '. 432 
Association, 26, 185 n., 186, 187, 199, 

224, 233, 284, 299, 300, 303, 308, 

326, 327, 345, 389, 408, 412, 441, 

469. 470, 474 . 4 * 19 . 493 , 503 , 509 , 

534 , 535 ; of body, 3«9 
Assumptions, 186 n., 297, 298, 323, 
338, 350. 424. 437 . 439 
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asteya, 6i 
asthira, 292 

Asti-bTahmeti-sruty-artha-viciim, 131 
Astronomy, 515 «■ 
asura, 528, 529, 531 «. 
Astddasa-hheda-mr>faya, 85, 86, 88, 
89//., 9091, 92 93 132, 

138; its contents, 88 et seq. 
Aflddasa-rahtisyarthii-tiirnaya, 117 
Astddam-rahasyirtha-mvarana, 85, 86, 
87 7 J. 

astditga yoga, 24 96, 98 
Astavimsad-vidhatmika, 501 n. 
Asvatnedha-parihm, 517 
a-tathd-bhutd-rtha-jndnam, 247 
Atharva-Veda, 447 
Atheism, 473, 479 
Atheistic, 472, 4i:o 
atiprakdsa, 503 
atisaya, 203 
atlndriya, 225, 354 

Atomic, 7, 31, 89, too w., 194, 281, 
413. 432 . 443, 444: individuals, 93; 
individual souif, 93, theory, 262 
Atomists, 211, 264 

Atoms, 128, 152, 155, 163, 183, 262, 
2 * 4 . 54 °, 541 . 350 

Attachment, to, 29, 32, 34, 51,71, 148, 
287, 437, 441, 449, 450, 462, 464, 
470, 506, S4S 

Attainment, 32, 60, 62, 70, 290, 429, 
443. 44 S 

Attention, 31, 310 
AtthasSlinl, 514 n. 

Attitude, 344 

Attribute, 80, 192, 193, 195, 222, 407, 

413 

Attribution, 325, 472 
Attutayi, 98 

Auditory, 308; knosiledge, 5; percep¬ 
tion, 281 
Aufrecht, 127 
aupadhika, 434 
Author, 130 
Authoritativencss, 20 
Authority, 175, 517 
Auto-intoxication, 8.: 
avatdra, 38, 39, 4011., 129, 302, 401, 
475 

avayava, d'i'-i, 232, 263 
avayavt, 263 

avayavo-pacaya-pacavayor, 386 
avdcyatva, 230 n. 
avantara-vydpdra, 203 
avdstava, 436 
avedinah, 501 
a-vedyotva, 231, 367 


avibhdga, 455, 460 
a-iddhi-gocaratva, SK t. 
amdyfi, 4, g, 29, 44, 4C, 159, 160, 161, 
163, 165, 169, 173, 174, 175, 176, 
177. 178, 194, 196 198 n., 295, 296, 
308, 316, 317, 319, 321. 322, 324, 

326, 330, 331, 332, 333, 334, 335, 

337 , 338, 339 . 34::, 345 . 3 * 4 . 3 * 5 , 

366, 371, 372, 373, 374, 375, 393, 

414. 421, 422, 42'. 436, 441, 443. 

444 . 445 . 468, 469, 470, 476, 477, 

478, 487, 492, 500, 507, 508 n.; 
Brahman cannot assume diverse 
forms on account of, 176; Brahman 
cannot be dhaya of it 176; concep¬ 
tion of its cessation er ticized, 338 et 
seq.; in relation tc sf If-luminosity, 
as treated by Vijnana-' 3 hiksu, 468 ft 
seq.‘, it cannot veil Brahman, 176; 
its criticism by Vefikala, 330 et seg .; 
its opposition to vidya, 176; Nim- 
barkii's idea of, 411; baiikara’s con¬ 
ception refuted, 175 et seq.\ the 
view of its difference from mayd 
criticized, 334 et seq. 
mddyaydm jtTuh flvada tidya, 177 «. 
a-ximmv&ditva, 216 
a-x'isadu-svarffpa, 177 
miisesa, 499, 504 
avixjeka, 449 
twuddhipUrvaka, 502 
avyakta, 34, 3 *. 45 , 257, 4 ’*, 477 . 488, 
W. 504. Sie>, 511, 
Axiyakta-nrmnhopanisad, 13 
avyakti, 52 
Avyokiopanisiid, 13 
a-vyavaliita, 136 
Awakened state, 178 
Awareness, 184, 185 n., 20 ;, 217, 220, 
248. 255 , 319, 320, 3!i 322, 340, 
341, 344. 439 
Ayodhya, 103, 120 
ayoni, 46 
Ayyanna, 133 

Ayyar, Sir Subrahmanya, Lectures, 
64 ti., 65 n. 

Atiira-locana, 133 
iit'dryn, 102 
Amrya-diksita, 130 
Acdrya-lirdaya, 137, 138 
Acarya-pancdsat, 117 
Acdrya-vimiati, 133 
ddharti, 454 
adhara-karo-padhi, 333 
adheyatva, 298 
cidhydsika-sambandha, 423 
adhyatmiki, 507 
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Aditya, 20 
Adivarahacarya, 132 
Adivaraha Vedantacarya, 131 
agama, 14, 487, 519 
Agama-pramanya, 14, 17, 98, 154, 155 

f ',antuka-dharmavattvam, 393 

gaiiga, 96 

Sgneya-mandala, 59 
Ajivaka sect, 522 
ajlvakus, 523, 524, 525 
AjTvakas, their views, 522 
djlvas, 523 

akaSa, 6, 48, 49 n., 163, 164, 252, 260, 
261, 263, 280, 282, 283, 284, 498, 
499 . S04, S'o 

Akaiddhikarana-vicdra, 133 
Alaya-vijnana, 274, 275 
Alavandar, 67 n., 97 
Alvartirunagari, 68 

ananda, 35, 154, 344, 444 . 445 . 

486 

Ananda-ddyinl, 122, 123, 131 
Anandagiri, 105, 106, 107 
Ananda-tSratamya-khatfdana, 129,133, 
393 

Ananda-vallarl, 122 
anukulyasya satnkalpa, 92 
Snvtkfikl, 512 
Ahgirasa, 2i 
Aitbillai, 105 

Anbillai-Kan(iadai-yappan, 64 
Andal, 63, 64, 65, 66 n., 67, 69, 77, 97, 
109, no, 134 n. 

Andan lineage, 129 
dparokfya, 309 
Arddhana-krama, 122 
Aradhana-samgraha, 125, 352 
dr java, 61 

Artti-prabandha, 138 
Arvar and Ramanuja, difference of 
outlook, 112 

Ajrvar Kula-iekhara, 80 n. 

Arvar literature, gi 
Arvars, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 74, 
75. 78, 79. 83. 84. 85, 86, 88 n., 89, 

^02, 105 , 112. 124 . 134. 138, 37 h; 
Andal’s filial love, 77; Andal’s love 
for God as GopI, 77; the Ajagiyas 
generally followed Arvars, though 
there were differences in religious 
dogmas, 85; as Avataras of, 64; 
castes of, 64; cessation of inclina¬ 
tions leads to God, 72; chronology 
of, 64-8; conception of bridegroom 
and bride, 79; difference of their 
devotion with that of Ae saivas, 
83; difference between Alvars and 


Ajragiyas on religious dogmas, 85-6; 
distinguished from the Aragiyas, 68; 
episode of the King Kula-sSkhara, 
feeling oneself as wife of God, 73; 
fifth centum, 72-3; fourth centum, 
72; God constantly wooing the 
devotee, 78; God fettered by His 
mercy, 78; God's grace, only means 
of salvation, 78; influen^ce of the 
Puranic religion on the ArvSrs, 81; 
lamentation forGod,73; lamentation 
illustrated, 74, 75, 76; love of God, 
ever growing, 79; meaning of, 68; 
Nfimra’-aj-var’s conception of soul, 
79-80; NSmm’-arvar’s third centum, 
71; ninth centum,73; pangs forGod, 
71; pathological symptoms of love 
similar to those of the Vai^navas of 
the Gaudiya school, 83; Periy- 
a.rvSr’.s conception of himself as 
Yoioda, 77; philosophy of, 69 et seq .; 
Rjdha (Nappinai) referred to as the 
consort of Krsna, 81; reference to in 
Bhagavata, 63; sources of, 64; stages 
of God’s love, 79; summary of 
Safhakopa’s works, 70 et seq,; their 
auto-intoxication, 82; their contro¬ 
versy with the Vai?navas regarding 
religious dogmas, 84; their distinc¬ 
tion from the Aragiyas, 94; their 
love ecstatic but not philosophic, 
79; their love of God does not show 
signs of gross criticism, 83; their 
relation with the love of the Gaudiya 
school, 81-2; their works divided 
into three rahasyas, 92; the Tehgalai 
and Vadagalai schools represent 
the difference between the Afvars 
and the Aragiyas, 86; they identify 
themselves as legendary personages 
associated with the life of Krsna un¬ 
like Bhagavata, 81; they reveal a 
knowledge of Purapic religion of 
Krsna, 80; they reveal in the devo¬ 
tion all the principal types of 
emotion, 83; they visualized God 
everywhere through intoxication of 
love, 83; Tiru-mahgaiy’s filial love, 
77; Tiru-mangaiy and NSmm’arvar, 
difference of their love, 79; vision of 
God, 72; works of, 68-9 
Arvar-Tirunagari, 103 
Ajfvaric Tengalai school, 86 
dsana, 30, 60, 61, 505 
dstika, 471, 518 
dstikya, 6z 

Asuri Ke^ava, 98, too 
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asaya, 44 

asrama, 2, ii, 91, 293 
dsraya, 176, 407 
Asvaldyana-smni, jo 
dtma-caitanya, 8 
dtma-khydti, 238 
dtma-niksepah, 92 
dtma-saynarpana, 60 
Atma-siddhi, 297, 227 
Atman, 30, 34, 142, i73> 338, 483, 486, 
502, sio, 52 ) 
atmd, 80, 483, 485 

dtmd-nubha'uaAaksana-kaivalyd-khya- 
purusdrlhah, 382 
dtmdsraya, 255 
dlmd vd are drastavyah, 8 
Atreya, 39, 106, 107, 119 
Ktreya, gotra, 109, iio, 118 
Atreyanatha, 11471., 125 
Atreyanatha siiii, 346 
Atreya Ramanuja, r 19 
Atreya varada, 32 
Atri, 21; lineage, 352 
dtyantiha, 502. ■;o3 
dvararfa, 283, 3('9, 372 
dvaratfd-hhdva, }82 
dvesdvatdra, 38, 39, .475 
dyata, 514 
d^’atana, 515 
Ayur-veda, 517 

Bad, 80, 452, 521; actions, 414; deeds, 
415. 444, 527 
Badari, 103 
Badart-nathii, 96 

bala, 37, 56 
Balabhadracarya, 401 
Baladeva, 496 
Balarama, 392, 429 
bandha, 136 
Bangkok, s 15 n. 

Baptism, 19 
Barabar hills, 522 
Barua, Dr, 521 n., 524 n. 

Basic, 475 ; cause, 365 ; consciousness, 
362; reality, 449 

Basis, 46, 182, 192, 332, 334. 422, 423. 
439, 440, 454, 456, 468, 471, 489, 
494. 515 
Bath, 104 

Badarayana, 15, 17, 125, 235, 381; his 
so-called refutation of Paflcaratra is 
not correct, 17; refutes the Pafi- 
caratras, 15 
badha, 459 

badhaka-satnsarga-grafidtfam, 186 
Badhala SrinivasaeSrya, 361 


bdla-loka, 513 
Bdla-sarasvatl, 133 
Bdrhaspatya, 512, 333 
Bdrhaspatya-sutra, 5;;2 
Beauty, 71, 98 
Becoming, 457 
Before and after, 2 84 
Beginning, 343, 54- 
Beginningless, 5, 6, 2 ), 27, 34, 43, 51, 
54, 177, 19871., 27(1, 284, 285, 330, 

331. 339, 354. .'i'’? 372, 373, 409, 

413, 422, 423, 424 42s, 426, 444, 

446, 448. 452, 4(17 474. 477. 489. 

497, 50(7, 544, 547 ; :ime, 316 
Behaviour, 5, 179, 18;, 187, 236, 240, 
244, 246, 287 
Behaviouristic action, jSS 
Beings, 30, 34, 42, 4t, 54. IS4. >90, 
195. 239, 243, 312, 313, 314. 325, 
339, 413, 421, 431 436, 443 n-, 447. 
448, 450, 452, 454, 456. 457, 4115, 
474, 477, 480, 483, 488, 489, 509, 

524 

Belief, 55, 187, 204, 293 
Bell, 119 71. 

Bellary, 399 
Benares, 103 
Benediction, 42 
Beneficent, 52 

Beneficial, 51, 62; eff.tc s, 335 
Bengal, 94, 112 
Bengal Asiatic Society, 401 
Besnagar Column, 19 
Bhadantabhaskara, 3 7;. 

Bhadda, 522 

hhadra, 30, 60 

Bhagavad-aradhana-kraina, 1:3 
Bhagavad-gUd, 97, 10;;, 379, 402, 482, 
485 

Bhagavad-guna-darpana, 11971. 
Bhagavad-vishayam, 78 7., 79, 79 n. 
bhagavanmaya, 51 
Bhagaval, 107 
bhagavat-prlty-artham, 9: 

Bhagavat Senapati Misra, 117, 132 
Bhagavati-siitra, 522, 52.; ti., 525 
bhagavdn, 34, 107 71., 47;, 50871. 
Bhaktayramapurija, lit. 
Bhaktahghriretiu, 63 
bhakti, 17, 10. 32, 33, *3, < 3 93. 1°°, 

139 161, 292, 293, 3", 8, 380, 382, 

450, 451, 507, 509; as conjugal love, 
70; as ddsya, 70; cult, 63; in 
Vijnana Bhiksu, 450 et seq.; Ven¬ 
kata’s views, 292 et aeq, 
feAaftti-exultation, 78 
Bhakti-sara, 63, 96 n. 
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bhakti-yoga, 89, 91, loo 
Bhandarkar, Sir R. G., 64 66, 67, 

80 399, 402; Report of the Search 

for Sanskrit Manuscripts 18S2- 
1SS3, 401 
bhantikas, 182 
Bharadvaja, 530 
Bharadvaja gotra, 98 
Bharadvaja lineage, 733, 440 
Bharadvaja Sarnhitd, 379 
Bhartrhari, 108 
Bhartrmitra, 108 
Bhartr-prapaflca, 108, 471 
Bharuchi, 139 
Bhatta Bhaskara, i, 2, 3 n. 
Bha^fanatha, 137, 138 
Bhattarakaguru, 2 to, 214 226, 229, 

234; his view of doubt, 210 
Bhrittarya, 134 

Bhattoji Diksita, i, 1977.; spejtking of 
Bhaskara, i 
Bhagavata cult, 19 
Bhagavata school, 3 n. 
Bhagavata-mahatmya, 63 
Bhagavata-puraifa, 40 n., 63, 63 66, 

67, 80 81, 402, 451, 518 

Bhagavata-yoga, 24, 32 
Bhagavatas, a, 15, 17, 19, 20, 71, 450, 
475 ”■> 518 n., 527 n.; not low castes, 

17 

BhOguri, 516, 531 
Bhdmatl, 4, 196, 196 n., 476 
Bhaskara, i, z, 3, 3 n., 4, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
106, 108, 113, 124, 155, 192, 193, 
194, 195 . ‘ 97 . 200. 201. 501, 303, 
413. 429. 433 . 434 . 472. 497: a 
tri-dandin,, i; bhakti, nature of, 
10; Brahman as transcendent, 10; 
Brahman not exhausted in trans¬ 
formation, 10; deeds, relation of, 
with knowledge, 7; ditfercnce be¬ 
tween his view and that of Sankara, 
2; epistemology distinguished from 
Sankara, 9; his bhedabheda concept, 
6; his causality view of, 4-5; his 
date, 3; his difference with Kum- 
arila, 8; his sea and wave illustra¬ 
tion, 6; his view, God and soul re¬ 
lation of, 6; his view of Brahman, 
301; his view of God, 155; his views 
contrasted with those of Ramanuja, 
192 et set).; his views criticized from 
the Nimbarka point of view, 431 et 
seq.', jlvan-mukti, denial of, lo-n; 
jhdna-samucciia-karma, his view of, 
8; knowledge, his view of, 8; libera¬ 
tion, nature of, 9; liberation of 


duties, 9; mukti, way to, 10; relation 
of Brahma-sutra with Mlmdrnsd- 
sStra, his concept of, 7; relation to 
PancarStras, p. 2; sat cit and ananta, 
identity of, 10; soul nature of, 7; 
soul relation with God, 7; substance 
and qualities, view of, to; Sankara, 
refutation of, 4-5; transcendent 
Brahman, nature of, 10; world as 
spiritual, 10 
Bhaskara Bhatfa, 3 

Bhdskara-bhd^ya, 2 n., 4, 6 n,, 7, 

8 n. 

Bhaskaradeva, 3 n. 

Bhaskaradiksita, 3 n. 

Bhaskaramisra, 3 n. 

Bhaskaranrsirpha, 3 n, 

Bhaskarasena, 3 n. 

Bhaskarasastrl, 3 n. 

BhaskarBcarya, 3 
Bhaskaracarya, Pandita, 3 n. 
Bhaskaranandanatha, 3 n. 
Bhaskararanya, 3 n. 

Bhaskarites, 431 

bhdfya. 88 n., 10777., 108, 109, 113, 
114, 115, 116, 118, 138, 139, r8i 7 i„ 
196, 298, 352, 395, 400, 514 
bhdsya-kdra, 108 

Bhasya-prakdsikd-dufanoddhdra, 114 
BhSsya-vivaratfa, 128 
bhdfyopodghdta, 106 
Bhatta, 248 
Bhaudaji, Dr 3 
bhdva, 52 
bhdva-jd, 29 
bhdvaka, 50, 51, 53 
Bhdva-prabodha, 11477., 125 
Bhava-pradlpikd, 116, 131 
Bhdva-prakdsa, 122 
BhSva-prakdsikd, 114, 122, 131 
Bhava-prakasikd-dU^atioddhara, 130 
hhdva-rupd'-jndna, 361 
bhdvya, 50, 51, 53 
bheda, 6, 194, 223, 417 
Bheda-darpana, 115, 384, 388, 392 
Bheda-mani, 115 71., 384 
Bheda-vada, 133 
bheda-vddi, 401 

bhedabheda, i, 28, 105, 107, 406, 413, 

471. 472 

Bheda-hheda-vada, 405 
Bheda-dhikkdra-nyakkdra, iz2 
bheddgraha, 186 

Bhik^u, 281 77., 44S, 450, 451, 452, 
456, 460, 46s, 466, 467, 468, 471, 

472. 473 . 474 . 477 . 47^. 479 . 487. 
488 
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bhinnatve satyabkinna-sattakatvam, 373 
bhoga, 300, 464, 4S5, 495 
bhngya-sahti, 6 
bhoktr, 6 

Rhranta-yogindra, 63 11. 

Bhrgu, 482 
Bhutan, 68 n. 

Bhu-gala-nirnaya. 123 

BhQmi, 41, S7, 511 

Bhuri Bhr.t^a, 402 

Bhuri Srisailapurr a, 98, 109 

WiStu-modificatiors, 1S3 

Bhutapurl, 100, icii 

bhutas, 163, 182, 260 « , 261, 502, 504, 

507, 510 

bhuta-sarga, 502 n, 

Bhutatt’-arvar, 63, 64, 65, 68, 66 n., 
68 n., 134 K. 

Bhutayogindra, 63 n. 
bhuta-yoni, 2;; 

bhutadi, 48, 163, 259, 260, 261, 498, 
499, 504. S‘0 
hhutdni, 512 
bhatatmd, 25 
bhuti, 44 
bhilti-bheddh, 44 
bhiiti-sakti, 42 
bhaiy-amsah, 44 
hhuyo-darsana-gamya, 2.28 
Bibliotheca Indica, 483 n. 

Bile, 182 
hindu, 58 

Bio-motor, 59, 258; faculties, 540 
Birth, 33, 51, 287, 290, 294, 370, 382, 
431, 462, 549 
Bison, 234 
Bittideva, 104, 113 
bTjdhkura, 177 
Black Rati, 38 
Blind, 367; man, 390 
Bliss, 16, 34, 3S, 41, 30, 51, 52, 71, 

144. J54, 175, 295, 102, 304, 311, 

365, 366, 404, 408, 413, 414, 441, 

442, 443, 445, 448, 463, 474, 485, 

486, 489, 494 

Blissful, 6z; emotion, 71; nature, 

383 

Blissfulness, 325 
Blue colour, 143 
Boar, 38 
boddhd, 48 
bodha-laksana, to 

Bodhayana, 105, 138, 109, 139, 180, 
181 ti., 192, 350 
Bodhdyana-rrtti, IC2, 103 «. 
Bodhisattva. 413 
Bodily charms, 83 


Body, 7, 31, 33, 41, 55 ;8, 59, 60, 80, 
139, 191, 192, 194. I J5, 199, 201, 

288, 289, 291, 29s 2)7, 298, 300, 

301, 302, 30S, 325, 3!7, 352, 365, 

369, 391, 4t2, 414, 444, 448, 450, 

451, 456, 4l’2, 475, 504, 522, 526, 

528, 529, 540, 541 542, 543, 544, 

546, 548, 549, 550; of God, 71 
Uoinbay, 200 n. 

Bond 2(^; of sympathy. 71 
Bondage, s, 7, 24, 27, 44 51, 57, 136, 
201, 292, 295, 334. 3<4, 3(^5, 37°, 

407, 410, 412, 414, 4'. i, 432, 433, 

437, 453, 457, 460, 4:6, 477, 491, 

495, 506, 509 
Brahma, 306, 473, 474 
brahma-hhakti 507 
brahma-carya, 61 
Brahma-causality, 116 3! 8, 396 
brahma-idrin, 124 
Brahma-character, 366 
Bnihmadatta, 108, 291; his view of 
Brahman, 291 

Brahma-exporience, 465; reatment by 
Vijiiana Bhiksu, 465 
Brahmahood, 17, 405 n , ;o6 
Bridima-jhdna-nirasa, 130 
Brahma-knowledge, 2, 2.., ig, 305, 308, 
326, 336, 337, 435, 466 
Brahma-lak5ana-vada, 133 
Brakma-lahfarta-vdkyar ‘hit, 130 
Brahma-laksana-vakyu! tk a-samgraha, 

<39 

brahma-Uiya, 509 
Brahma-manifestation, .17) 

Brahman, i, 2, 5, 6, 7, 1, 9, 10, 12, 
20, 26, 28, 30, 31, 33. 3r, 35, 37, 39, 
68, 89, 93, 106, 11(1, 126, 136 n., 
153, <54, >55, 156. 16.;, 166, 174, 

175, 176, 177, 178, 19:1, 193, 194. 

195. 196, 197, 198, 190, 200, 201, 

208, 211, 224, 239, ;.9 , 29s, 299, 

300;;., 301, 302, 303, 3C7, 309, 314, 
313, 314, 315, 316, TI", 319, 320, 

322, 323, 335, 326, 3zf, 329, 330, 

33', 332, 333, 334, 331, 336, 337, 

338, 340, 343, 345, 35>, 35i, 352, 

365. 366, 367, 3<>9 371. 372, 373, 

374,' 3hi, 383, 384, 38;, 386, 387, 

388. 389. 391. 392, 39^, 395, 396, 

397, 398, 404, 4°5, 40f, 407, 408, 

409, 413, 415, 4'6, ti',, 418. 419, 

420, 421, 423, 423, 42^, 429, 430, 

432, 433, 434, 435, 43^, 437, 438, 

4,39. 440, 445, 446, 447, 448, 452, 

454. 4SS, 456, 457, 458, 460, 461, 

462, 494, 465. 466, 477, 483, 484, 
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Brahman (cont.) 

485, 486, 487, 492, 493, 494, 495, 
4Q7, S06, S09; material and efficient 
cause, 301 

Brahmanandin, 106, 107 
Brahman-consciousness, 317 
Brahmanhood, 383 n. 

Brahmanic, 515 n. 

Brahman of Sankara, 396 
Brahman’s nature, 397 
Brahmana, 527 
brahma-randhra, 31, $9 
Brahma-ratra, 23 

brahma -samasattdka -vikdra - hglkdrat, 

396 

Brahma-sarnhita, 40 n .; avatdras in, 
40 n. 

Brahma-sarga, 25 
Brahma-state, 468 

Brahma-sutra, i, 3, 4, 7 n., 15, 17, 102, 
105, 107, 108, ti3, 116, 117, 118, 
124, I2S, 126. 133. 139, 195, 196. 
30s. 349 . 35 °. 381, 402, 404. 405 »■. 
406 n,, 440, 454, 465, 466, 472, 478, 
479. 480. 482. 496. 517 548 

Brahma - sutra - bhdfya -purva -pakfa - 
samgraha-kdrikd, 117 
Brahma -sUtra- bhdsyd - rambha - prayo - 
yana-samarthana, 118 
Brahma-sdtra-bhdsya-sarpgraha - viva - 
ratfa, it8 

Brahma ~su tra - bhdfya - vydkhyd, 117, 

130 

Brahma-sOtra-bhdpyopa-nydsa, 117, 

125 

Brahma-sutra-dipikd, ii8, 133 
Brahma-sutrdrtha-samgrahay 108, 116, 
130 

Brahma-sabddrtha-vicdra, 130, 131 
Brahma-iakti-vdda, 133 
Brahmatantra-jiyar, 111 
Brahma-vidyd-kaumudt, 115 
Brahma-vidyd-vijaya, 117, 126 
Brahma-visnu, 497 

Brahma, 12, 13, 25, 38, 40 n., 43, 45, 
52, 232, 475, 499, 503, 504, 50s, 507, 
510 

Brahma-jndna-vddt, 177 n. 
btahmdifda, 38 
Brahmdnda-purdna, 20 
brahmdtmatva, 431 
Brahminic, 2, 19 

Brahmins, 14, 17, i n., 97, 441 n., 516, 
517, S18, S2I, 549 
brahml, 47 
brahmopdsanam, 382 
brdhma, 502 


Breath, 60 
Breath-control, 23 

Brhad-dratyyaka Upanifad, 494, 519. 
S19 n., 528, 529 

Brkad-dranyako-pattifat-prakasikd, 126 
Brhaj-jdtaka, 523 

Brhaspati, 12, 140516, 531, 532, 
533 

Brhaspati-sutra, 531 
Bridegroom, 79, 378 
Brindaban, 63, 120, 440 
Buddha, 39, 505, 522 
Buddhaghoso, 512, 513, 520, 521 n., 
522, 524 rt. 

buddhi, 7, 43, 47, 49, 56, 80, J44. 147. 
148, 163, 449, 453, 464, 465, 466, 
467, 468, 469, 470, 476, 480, 486, 
49°. 491. 494, 495, 499 n., 503, 506, 
507, 508; in relation to sukha- 
duhkha in VijnSna Bhiksu, 464 
Buddhism, 143, 5:6 
buddhi-states, 467 

Buddhist doctrine of momentariness, 
refutation by Venkata, 268 et seq. 
Buddhist theory, 262 
Buddhist view, 251-2, 541 
Buddhistic doctrines, 518 
Buddhistic literature, 520 
Buddhistic texts, 518 
Buddhists, i, 129, 205, 216, 236, 238, 

254. 255, 268, 269, 270, 271, 275, 

276, 282, 398, 424, 443, 471, 512, 

513, 518, 519. 525. 527. 538, 539, 

540. 54 , 1 . 543. 546; view of in¬ 
validity inadmissible, 236 
huddhi-tattva, 25 
Bukka I, King, 121 
Bukka’s son Kampana, lai 
Burning capacity, 249 
Burning object, 249 

Caitanya, 403 

caitanya, 8, 81, 141, 451 

Caitanya-caritdmrta, 403 n. 

Cakdra-samarthana, 123 

cakra, 58, 60, 64 

caksuSi 502 

Calmness, 52 

Campakesa, 115, 117, 131 

Canda-mdrula, 117, 123, 126, 129 

Capacity, 149. 349, 354; °f fire, 249 

Caraka-sarnhitd, 516 

carama, 135 n. 

Carama-guru-nir^aya, 125 
Carama-sloka-churukku, 94 
Caramopdya-tdtparya, 122 
Cardinal faith, 86 
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Cardinal points 85, 86 
Carnatica, 104 n. 

Carnatik, 63 
Case, 288 
Case-endinK, 23<) 

Case-relation, 233 
Caste, 17, 42, 43 4Q, 293, 416. 441 
518, 549 

Caste-distinction. 44 
Caste-duties, 33, 414 
Casuistry, 514, $15 
Catalogue, 400 

Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in 
the Private Libraries of the North- 
Western Provinces, 379, 400 n., 

401 It. 

Catalogus Catalogorum, 127 
Category, z, 30, 36, 37 . 45 . 4 ^. 47 . 48. 
49, 80, 89, 98, 128, 129, 150, 223, 
224. 239, 237, 258, 297. 328, 339, 
340. 350, 3.51. 353 . 354 . 355 . 4 i 7 . 
428, 429, 435, 480, 503, 540; of dif¬ 
ference, 417; of time, 284 
Catholic, 104 

Catuli-.ilokt, 94 /!., 98, 99, 123 
(iutah-ilokl-vydkhya 1 31 
Ciitur-vyuha, 509 « 

Causal, 46, 265, 34), 344, 470, 473. 
484; agents, 267; constituent, 267; 
doctrine, 199; efficiency, 268, 271, 
276, 436, 458: entity, 371; instru¬ 
ments, 203; material, 465; moment, 
273; movement, 502; nature, 395; 
operation, 205, 263, 265, 266, 267, 
270, 272, 276, 343; principle, 192; 

qualities, 256; relations, 279, 342; 

state, 42, 200, 344; substance, 344, 
391 

Causality, 53, 128, 205, 206. 276, 278, 
299 , 300. 389. 396, 455 . 456, 459 . 
470 

Causation, 354, 397, 45«), 541, 543 
Cause, 4, 8, 9, 24, 42, 46, 58, 174, • 79 . 
181, 184, 186, 187, 189, 190, 192, 

' 93 . 194. 195. 197, 198. ' 99 . 204 . 

206, 232, 256, 257, z6on., 266, 267, 
270, 271, 27(1, 277, 278, 279, 293, 

295. 299, 306, 310, 330, 333, 339, 

341, 342. 343 . 350. 3;,4, 365, 366, 

385. 388, 389, 396, 406, 410, 413, 

433 . 441 . 447 «•, 448, 452 , 454 . 455 . 
456, 460, 465, 469, 47.5, 472, 473, 

479 , 483. 493 . 49 , 5 . S03, 509 , 520, 

524, 539 n,, 541, 542, 543, 545, 547; 
and eifect, 258; qualities, 257 
(iauseless, 46, 354 
Cause-moment, 273 


Cause-space, 273 
Cause-time, 273 

CarvSka, 139, 140, 276, z8o, 282, 286, 
288, 289, 432, 512 , 515, 516, 522, 

528, 531, 533, 536, 538, 539, S4I, 

544 , 546, 549 , 550; centention, 53 . 5 ; 
criticisms against by Jains and 
Naiyayikas, 546; criticisms of the 
Buddhists, against, 541 et seq.\ 

doctrine, 546; his logic, 533 et seq.-, 
his logic criticizctl by Jayanta, 

Udayana, etc., 537 et se }.; logic, 533 ; 
other criticisms aganisi, 548 et seq. -, 
reference to, 531 et seq ; their argu¬ 
ments for denying soul, 289 n.; 
types of, 539 
Cdrvarka-sasti, 531 n. 

Cdrvdkism, 139 
Cease, 31 o 
Central (juestion, 50 
Centum, 72 
Ceremonial duties, 160 
Ceremonials, 41 

Cessation, 27, 28, 52, Ci, 136, 177, 
287, 292, 293, 295, 310, 321, 338, 

3 . 39 , 3 ('. 5 , ibis, 369, 371, 372, 374, 

393 . 445 . 453 , 46 , 3 . 470, 486, 506, 

523, 572; of bondage, 314; of re¬ 

birth. 70 
cesui, 300 
chala, 512 
('haldri-smrti, 103 

Change, 19O, 313, 314, 321, 325, 338, 
. 344 . 443 «■. 44 , 5 . 447 , 45 '’, 457 , 458, 
485, 488, 489, 490, 493, ,495 
Changeable, 313, 323 
Changeless, 34, 61, 195, 38t;,, 396, 457 
Character, 46, 180, 181, 193 194, 195, 

209, 210, 297, 3 ”, 352 , 3 5, 310, 

323, 324. 33I, ,3.32, 333. 3:4. 336. 

351, 407, 408, 411, 430, 465, 534, 

548 

Characteristic, 185, 207, 209, 212, 300, 
317, 325. 350, 426, 450; quali.y, 317 
Characterless, 166, 195, 356 
Charity, 86, 87 
Charm of God, 83 
Chandoagyopamfad-hhtlsya, 1 (; 
Chandogya, loi, 106, 528, 529 530 
Chiindogya Upiinisad, 3, to6, 107 126, 
517, 528; heretics referred to, ir, 528 
ChcXiidogyo-panisiid-prakdsikd, 12l. 
Chemical change, 141 
Chimerical, 179, 191, 241, 271, 312, 
3'4. ,319. 3,3'. 339, 4o6. 43S; 

entities, 239, 243, 271, 333, 344, 
440; objects, 274; theory, zbtt 
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Choice, 304 

Chowkhamba, 202 n., 209 n. 
Chronological, 68 
fic-chakti, 32, 416 
adamsa, 301 
cin-mdtranl, 16$ 
cintandtmakam irtdriyant, 48 
Circular, 253 
Circulation, 59 

Circumstances, 182, 320, 323, 349, 

430 

cit, 154. 391, 396. 397. 444 
citi, 503, S04 
Cit-prakarana, 160 n. 

Citsukha, m, 468 
citsukhacSrya, 318, 482 
citta, 281 n., 480, 499 n. 
citta-vTtti-nirodha, 62, 506 
Class-characters, 167, 232, 534 
Class-concept, 224, 226 297, 436 

Class-notions, 61 
Classification, 30, 129, 2J2 
Clay, 3, 4«., 199; materials, 3 
Clearness, 217 
Clinging to God, 87 
Closed souls, 50: 

Cloth, 190, 193, 256, 265 
Clouds, 50 
Code of duties, 88 
Coeval, 183 
Co-existence, 273, 543 
Co-existent, 286, 423 
Co-extensive, 291, 292 
Cognate, 43 

Cognition, 8, 9, 217, 218, 248, 289, 
310, 31J, 31s. 3>8. 320, 323, 325, 
335. 347. 360, 368, 4JO, 411, 428 
Cognitive, 31, 49, 61, 318, 466; ex¬ 
periences, 300; characters, 241; 
operation, 359; process, 467; rela¬ 
tion, 358; sense, 25. 48, 280; situa¬ 
tion, 467 

Coherence, 300; of qualities, 254 
Coimbatore, 121 

Cola, 65, 67, 94, 98, 103, 113, 523; 
kings, 104 

Collocating entities, 275 
Collocation, 141, 152, 204, 206, 264, 
292, 354, 360. 4731 of accessories, 
354; of causes, 203 
Collocative agents, 342 
Collocative causes, 248 
Colony, 42, 43 
Colophon of Mitra, 403 
Colour, 6i, 141, 167, 182, 251, 389; 

perception, 280 
Colour-data, 253 


Colour-datum, 253 
Combinations, 326 
Commands, 303 

Commentary, i 3, 99, 102 n., 106, 
107, ro8, 114, IIS, ”6. tty, 120. 
122, 123, 125, 126, 127, 130, 131, 
132, 134, 138, 214, 260 305, 349, 

402, 403, 440, 460, 476, 482, 516, 
517 n., 518, 523, S32; literature, 86 
Commentator, 107 n., 196, 444 
Commission, 398 
Common, 207 
Communication, 309, 428 
Communion, 70, 99, 376 
Companions, 83 
Compendium, 135 
Complete, 36, 296 
Complex, 188, 193 ; feeling, 90 
Comprehension, 419 
Computation, 96 

Conative, 49; organs, 412; senses, 31, 
61, 280, S04 
Conceit, 173 
Concentration, 30 

Concept, 42, 53, 185, 186, 195, 254. 
264, 297, 340, 344, 390, 406, 434, 
4.55 

Conception, 45, 192, 195, 295, 297, 
301, 321, 328, 333, 33S, 341. 35>. 

389, 397. 398, 447, 448, 451. 456. 

462, 468, 504 
Conceptual cognitions, 341 
Conceptual forms, 311 
Conch-shell, 179, 180, i8t, 182, 183, 
184, 185, 186, 187, 188, 208, 210, 

21 j, 241, 244, 247, 253, 254, 270, 

337. 346, 368, 371, 408; silver, 179, 
184, 237, 246, 312, 314, 335, (36, 
34t>, 343, 344, 398; silver illusion, 
i&S n., 186, 188 
Conciliatory, 20 

Conclusions, 2H, 319, 409, 451, 458, 
469. 486, 495 

Concomitance, 225, 226, 228, 229, 230, 
263, 273. 319, 427, 438. 513, 533, 
534. 535, 536, 538 
Concrete, 49, 187 

Condition, 51, 180, i8i, 193, 21), 301, 
306, 310, 312. 3t8, 323. 333. 344, 

346, 412, 413, 416, 420, 421, 422, 

428, 432. 433, 434. 461, 463, 468, 

473. 476. 489. 492. 493, 534, 535; of 
reality, 243 

Conditional, 289, 390, 533, 538; quali¬ 
ties, 285, 286 

Conditioned, 193, 446, 474 
Conduct, 16, 550 
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Conflict of knott ledge, 212 «. 
Confusion, 25, 140 

Conglomeriition, 37, 163, 252, 262, 
275, 278, 288 
Conjoevaratn, 68 
Connection, 43 ti. 

Connotation, 20') 

Conscious, 27, ;i, 41, 200, 416, 467, 
491 ; energy, 450; i^ntities, 89; prin¬ 
ciple, 29; state, 540, 543, 546 
Consciousness, 368, 369, 373, 377, 
406, 407, 413, 420, 429, 438, 439, 

440, 452, 454, 4 ,‘i'ii 460, 4 f> 2 . 4 (> 8 i 

467, 469, 479, 48 (>, ,407, 519, 529, 

540, 541, 543, 545 . 54 (j. 547. 548. 

549; its chanicter, 141, 142 
Considerations, 4210 
Consonance, 44. 58 
Consort, 70, 81 
Constancy, 29 

Constituent cons ciou .-entities, 287 
Constituents, 188, 256, 310, 323, 335, 
414, 415, 419, 424. 430. 45 S. 458 
Constituted entity, 256 
Construction, t<)i, 195 
Contact, 263, 270, 281 316, 453, 

466 

Container, 456 
Contemplation, 68 
Contemporary, 131 n, 135 
Content, 250 310, 329, 336, 439; 

of awareness, 185 of knowledge. 
242, 247, 314 

Contentions, 211, 311. 315, 348 
Contentless, 250, 310, 311 
Contentment, 61, 50C 
Contents of thoughts, 198 
Contiguity, 46, 296, 316, 324, 325, 4Z1; 

of consciousness, 240, 420 
Contraction, 393 

Contradiction, 9, 186, 192, 210, 239, 
269. 314. 318, 321, 327, 336, 337, 
342, 374, 386, 398, 435, 436. 451, 
459, 470, 498, ;;o2 ti.; of knowledge, 
179 

Contradictory, 17, 207, 21 1 , 269, 310, 
319. 337 , 421 

Contrary, 322; conclusion, 230 
Contributions, 346 

Control, 30, 32, ;8, 303, 430, 443 n., 
444, 499; of mind, 29 
Controller, 99, 20'3, 386, 415, 429, 430, 
451, 478 ' 

Controversialist, txh 
Controversy, 68, ,28, [30, 328, 416 
Conviction, 54, 5;; 

Co-operation, 409 


Corporeal structure, 431 
Correct, 180 
Correction, 179 

Correspondence, 247, 308, 3 S 7 ; theory, 
246 

Corroboration, 340, 341, 357 
Cosmic, 443 n., 475, . 82, 492, 509, 
510; affairs, 47s; egt, 504; matter, 
163 

Cosmogony, 515 «■ 

Cosmological, 474 
Cotton-seed, 273 
Counterpart, 58 
Couples, 38 

Course, 31, 34, 51, 52, 16, 57 
Cow,234 
Cowell, SI 5 

Creation, 25, 27, 36, 38, 42, 45, 50, 51, 
52, 56, 58, i>6, 15H, 182, 188, 192, 
195, 196, 302, 443 7 !., 444 . 449 . 4S2, 
458, 460, 476, 498, .;oo, SOI, 502, 
504, 508 

Creative, 50, 465, 473; activity, 452, 
454; desire, 48; mom;nt, 472 
Creator, 16, 412, 476, 5 37 
Creatures, 447 71. 

Creed, 433 
Criterion, 314 

Criticism, 76, 112, l Ui, 179, 215, 217, 
304, 839 . 342. 429 ‘ 33, 478, 479 t 
518, 533 
Crooked, 158 
Cults, 81 
Currency, 95 
Customs, 2 
Culikofianisad, 480 
Cycle, 41, 51, 446, 481, 490 
Cymbals, 80 

(laksina, 381 77 . 

Daksina-ltaldrya, 381, 382, 383, 

384 

IJaiieer, 85 
Daiitivurman, 67 
tianda-niti, 532 
danditi, 524 n. 

Darkness, 178 
darsattiJ, 463. 533 
Dasaiatha, 429, 522 
Dasa-slukl, 399, 400, 433 
dasdvat, 251 
Data, 210, 428 
Dattatreya, 40 71, 

Dattatreyopanisad, 13 
Date-juice, 226 
Datum, 287 
Davids, 515 
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daya, S7, 61 
DayarSmadeva, 402 
Damodara, 39 
Damodara Gosvaml, 399 
dana, 33, 61 

Da^arathi, 98, 102, 104, 109, no, 113 
Dasarya, 63 n. 
ddsya, 70 
Dead, 550 

Death, 69,291,431,447, 519, 530, 531. 

536. 539 . 548, 55 ° 

Death-coma, 79 
Decay, 447 n., 454, 547 
Decision, 210 
Deduction, 3:4 

Deeds, 7, 15, 33, 54, 61, 290, 292, 299, 
301. 303, 349 . 388, 415, 429, 444 . 
452. 489. 513 S2t. 524, 528 

Deep concentration, 22 
Deep emotion, 378 
Deep sleep, 142, 151, 178 
Defect, 175, 177, 179, 182, 184, 185 11., 
203. 230, 238, 331, 332, 334, 336, 
338. 356, 430. 437 . 439 . 442 
Defectlessness, 250 
Defects of organs, 181 
Defence, 300 
Definable, 230 
Definite effects, 279 
Definition, 128, 21711., 22i, 232, 295, 
298, 299 . 300. 318, 34S, 348, 373. 
390. 424, 448, 462, 519, 537; of 
error, 247; of validity, 248 
dehatmavadins, 528 

Deity. 31 , 3 8, 39 , 41 ,58.60, 1 26,295.303 

Delirious, 79 

Deliverance, 376 

Delusion, 325 

Delusive, 45 

Demerit, 15, 153, 433 

Demons, 25 

Demonstrable, 230 

Denial, x86 

Dependence, 55, 272, 299 
Descartes, 202 n. 

Description, 52, 436 
Desires, 7, 33, 34, 44, 45, 48, 61, 92, 
146, 160, 191, 296, 298, 303, 35°. 
416. 429, 441, 463, 472, 503, 504, 
505. 506, 529 

Destiny. 43, 45, 444, 461, 501, 502 
Destroyer, 499, 507 
Destructible, 199, 373, 425 
Destruction, 26, 33, 38, 51, 52, 58, 
178, 239, 271. 272, 308, 314, 344, 
353 . 365. 407. 410. 428, 442, 443 
454 . 469, 476. 550 


Destructive agents, 266 
Desikacarya, 116, 131 
Detachment, 442 

Determinate, 166, 220, 311, 466; 
knowledge, 216, 217, 221, 224, 340; 
object, 177 
Determinateness, 218 
Determination of validity, 357 
Determinations, 42, 113, 504 
Deussen, 108 n. 
devadatta, 59, 60 
Devaki Sri, 95 
Devamannatha, 102 n., 110 
Devanatha, 133 
Deva-ndyaka-pancdsat, 122 
Devaraja, no, 111, 114, 138 
Devarajaguru, 137, 138 
Devaraja Suri, 122 
Devarajacarya, 123, 127 
Devarat, 102 i>., no 
deva-ydna, 517 
Devacarya, 401, 404 
Devacarya, Papdita Anantarama, 399 
Devadevi, 69 
Development, 42, 49 
Deviprasad Pandita, 400 n. 

Devi, 57 

Devotee, 28, 38,3911,, 55, 70, 82, 89,90, 
99 . 129, 337 . 378. 379 . 40S. 442 . 491 
Devotion, 10, 13, 32, 61, 70, 78, 82, 
84, 88, 89, 100, 129, 134, 161, 442, 
450. 451 : to God, 89 
Devotional, 69, 293; development, 81; 

faiths, 81; Devotional songs, 83 
dhananjaya, 59 
Dhanurdasa, 104 
Dhanvantari, 40 n. 

Dharma, 4011., 47, 62, 124, 125, 153, 
254 .294. 349 . 394. 40s. 453 . S 03 . 5 oS 
Dharmadevacarya, 404 
Dhaimakuresa, 133 
Dharmarajadhvarindra, 9, 204, 216 
dharma-sadriya, 224 
Dharma-sdstras, 21 
dharmatva, 254 
Dharmaraja, 228 
dhdrana, 61 
dharand, 30, 505 
Dhenu, 52 
dhi-sphutatd, 217 
dhoti, 522 
Dhruva, 39 n. 
dhnwd-nusmrti, 293 
dhrti, 57, 61, 510 
dhuma-dhumatva, 226 «. 
dhumatva, 535 
dhiirta cdrvdka, 516, 539 
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dhvatpsa-hhava, 428 
dhySna, 10, 30, 61, 388, 487, 505 
dhyanadina paricarya., 10 
Dialectic, 230, 426 

Dialectical, 111,104,304,437; analysis, 
112; criticism, 277 

Dialogues of the Buddha, 512 s 14 >»., 
515 520 521 n. 

Dictum, 320 
Didactic poem, t2i 
Difference, 6, 28, 30, 180, 181, 182, 
184, 185, i8(', 187, 188, 192, 193. 
194, ' 95 . *°4, 220 n., 228, 266, 303, 
312, 322, 330, 33 <. 342. 343 , 350 , 

35 ', 353 , 354 . 355 , 356, 359 , 383. 

405, 411, 413, 41V, 418, 419, 422, 

433 , 434, 435. 43 ^', 443 . 44 ^, 455 . 

456, 471. 480 485, 486, 489, 536, 

542, 550; conception of the Nim- 
barkas school ,if, 417 ei seq, 

Difference-in-identity, 432, 433 
Differencelcss, 406, 4.10 
Differencclessnesi, 167 
Different, 42, 302, 330, 336, 339, 397, 

406, 413, 416, 441; order, 419 
Differcnt-from-existent-and-non-ex- 

istent, 339 
Differentia, 212, 429 
Differentiating charact.iristic, 185 n. 
Differentiation, 200, 46a, 479 
Difficulty, 192 
Digamvara Jains, 523, 524 
Digamvaras, 523 
dik, 163, 283, 284 
Dilation, 444 
Dina-caryd, 137 

Direct, 309, 465; intuition, 363; know¬ 
ledge, 217, 312; perception, 308 
Disappearance, 309 
Disciple, 98, 102, 110, 114, 122, 123, 
126, 138, 522 
Discipline, 28, 29, 33, 442 
Disciplined, 32 
Discrimination, 292 
Discriminative, 49; knowledge, 52 
Discussions, 123, 352, 418 
Disfavour, 51, 52, 159, iho, 164 
Disinclination, 33, 47, 52, 292, 442; of 
mind, 29 

Displeasure, 291, 303, 304 
Disposition, 54 

Disputation, 515, 517. S18, 519 
Dissipation, 287 
Dissociation, 393 

Dissolution, 36, 45, 49, 50, 15S, 196, 

301, 314, 450, 558, 461, 466, 469, 

493, 498, 521; of doubt, 390 
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Distant perception, 2:;4 
Distinct perception, 254 
Distinction, 47, 18:, 185 t86 

a88, 307, 331, 4U, 419, 434, 449, 
485, 491, 494 

Distinctive differences, 167 
Distinctness, 254 
diffika, 518 
Diverse forms, 36 
Diversity, 196 

Divine, 41, 472; beau y, 136; entity, 
485; functions, 38; trace, 84, 378; 
love, 451 

Divine Wisdom, 80 n. 

Divine Wisdom of the Drdvida Saints, 
78, 79 n. 

Divinity, 450 
Divisifin, 208 
divya, 214 M. 

Divyn-prabandha, 64, 130, 134, 135, 

137, 13S 

Divya-prabandha-vyak hy d, 131 
Divya-sOri-carila, 64, 94, 95, 105, 
tI3R, 

Divya-sxiri-prabhdva-dipiid, 118, 132 
Divydvuddna, 514, 5247). 

Digha, 515 n., 521 

Dlgha Nihaya, 514, 52c, .;24, 525 

Dik?ita, 19 n. 

Dipa-prakasa, 135 
Dlpa-sdra, 128 n. 
dlpti, 505 
Docility, 34 
Doctrinal, 305 

Doctrine, 28, 43, 50, 55, 85 , 192, 195, 
297, 330, 334, 33S, 340, 346, 
349, 406, 422, 427, 43c, 434, 472, 
483, 4K4, 512 n., 516, ;,i 518, S19. 

S2I, 522, 523, 525, S-sf' 527, 528, 
529 , 530. 539 , 546, 54 SSo; of 
hhakti, 450; of causality, 276; of 
kola, 448 n, -, of prakrti, 478 
Doddyacarya, 121 n. 

Dogmas, 303 
Domestic life, 62 
liormant, 56 

dosa, 165, 175, 184, )88, 23! 

Doubt, 207, 2 o 8, 209, zrii, 2:1, 212, 
213, 215, 236, 241, 251; it; analysis, 
211; its classification, 213; itself in¬ 
dubitable, 236; Nyaya vhw of it, 
20711.; Venkata’s coiickaive re¬ 
marks on, 208 et seq.', Venkata’s 
criticism of Nyaya view 207-8; 
Vefkata’s special treatment of it, 
207 et seq .; Venkata’s t tatment 
siir.ilar to that of Descarves, 2oz 
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Doubtful property, 213 
Dramatic action, 82 
Dramicla, 108, itg 
Dramidacarya, 105, 106, 107, 108 
Dramidopanisad-hhiisyn, 126 
Dramidopani^at-Uiiparya, 69, 70 n., 

71 n,, 72 n., 73 n. 

Dravida - hull - tattvdrtha - prakdsikd, 
127 

Dravidian, 132, 383 M. 
Dravidopanisat-sdi'a, 124 
Dravidopimisni - sdra - ratndvall - vyd - 
khya, 127 

Dravidopanifat-tatparyaviill, 124 
dravya, 2t2 n., 257, 343, 484 
dravyatua, 431 
Dravida. 63 
Drai’ida-bhdfya, 106 
Dravida texts, 383 
Dravida-vedanta, 137 
DravidScarya, 106 

Dream, 4. 5i 182, 258, 325, 415, 44°; 
experiences, 5 

Dreamless sleep, 258, 310, 311, 321, 
324. 325, 32('> 327. 344. 3f>2, 363, 
364, 411, 412, 420, 443. 453, 467 
Drunkenness, 169 
drdha-prtrve, 530 
dpsya, 438, 463 
Drsyatvd-numdna-nirdsa, 133 
Dualism, 330, 332, 337, 338, 339, 347, 
407 

Dualistic, 352, 406, 486; texts, 422 
Duality, 4, 37. i54. 218, 344. 37s, 
417, 419, 420, 422, 431, 432, 4SS. 
495 

Duality-texts, 486 

Dubrcnil, Professor, 65 

duhkha, 464, 485 

duhkha-nivrttih, 486 

Dulling, 256 

Dullness, 328 

Durupadesa-dhikkdra, 127 

Duties, 8, ti, ig, 293, 294, 307, 379, 

441, 519 

Durartha-durTkarana, 131 
Dvaiia-dvaita, 413 
Dvaya-churukku, 94 
Dvayarn, 135 n. 
dvesa, 470 

Dvivedin Pandita Vindhyesvari Pra- 
sada, I n. 
dvyanuka, 263 
Dvapara-yuga, 401 
Dvaraka, 96 

dvdrdntara-nirapeksa, 277 
Dvarasamudra, 120 


Dynamic, 39, 44, 456, 500; agency, 
446; function, 44877.; operation, 
261; power, 448 
Dynasty, 67 
Dyutirnati, 98, 100 

Kar, 167 

Karliest devotees, 82 
E'urly History of Vaisnavistn in South 
India, 64 7!., 67 77., 8t n. 

Earth, 41, 46, 128, 181, zo8, 212, 349, 
393. 447, 500. 506. S2I, 540. 54'. 550 
Earth-matter, 342 
Earth-particles, 188 
Earth-substances, 188 
Earthiness, 258 
Ecstasy, 63 77.; of joy, 376 
Ecstatic delight, 83 
Ecstatic experiences, 79 
Ecstatic joy, 376 
Eddies. 83 

Effect, 4, IS, 35. 49, 56, 153, 'S4, '89, 
190, 19), 192, '93, 194, '95, '99, 

229. 256, 237, 265, 266, 267, 276, 

277, 29‘, 293, 294. 299, 303, 306, 

332. 339, 34', 342. 343, 344, 359, 

3f’5, 434. 435, 443, 446, 455, 456, 

460, 465. 488, 489, 493, 527, 542, 

543; moment, 272, 273; state, 200, 
344 

Effectness, 300 
Effect-stage, 299 
Effect-thing, 199 
Effectuation. 54 
Efficacious, 28, 29 

Efficiency, 203, 268, 341, 458, 524, S28 
Efficient, 203; causes, 301, 386 
Efforts, s6, 58, 190, 249, 290, 298, 30c, 
304, 333, 374, 475. S03 
Ego, 13, 42, 56, 144, 208, 211, 257, 
290, 345, 366, 367, 408, 409, 4'7, 
41Z. 443, 547, 549 
Eigo-consciousness, 362, 367 
Ego-entity, 325, 362, 408 
Ego-experience, 334, 366, 368, 370 
Ego-intuition, 409, 410, 411, 412 
Ego-notion, 324, 325 
Ego-substratum, 425 
Egohood, 325 

Egoism, 31, 57, 90, 91. 317. 375, 37^, 
379, 408, 468, 470. 485, 494, 505, 529 
Egoistic desire, 378 
ekadandins, 523, S24 n. 

Ekasrngatanu, 40 n. 
ekdntins, 27, 87 
ekdntitva, 87 
Ekarnavasayin, 40 n. 
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ekdtma-rupa, 40 n. 

Ehdyana, z i 
Ekdyana veda, 21 

IClement, 25, 30, 42, 45, 46, 49, 181, 
182, 196, 205, 337, 462, 4f)7, S05. 
506, 512, 5 5 H., 519, 521, 522» 527, 
541, 542, 3 44, 543, 547. 550 
Elementary, : 27 
Emanated, 37 

Emanation, 37, if)8 w., 447, 488, 495 
Emancipated, 29^'. 300, 476; souls, 
177 n .; sta^je, 301 

Ernancipatior, 29 32, 50, 52, 57, 61, 
62, 71, 88. 136, 143, 145, 146. 159, 


306, 311, 3T2, /T;, 314, 315, 316, 

317, 3 <Q, 321. :? 2 -; 325. 327, 328, 

330. 332, 333 | ' 3 ;:. 337 , 339 , 341 , 

342, 343 , 344 , .'i 4 :;, 351 . 352, 353 . 

389, 408, 410, 2,ili, 421, 423, 42s, 

430, 436, 439, ^40, 448, 451, 457, 

463, 464, 474, 48-', 497, 503, 504. 

^ 506, 507, 539, 52,1 
r.nviroiiments, 30 
Epjfiruphia Carnal,co, TO4 n. 
Epifiraphiru Indica I2i n. 
Kpinriiptiiciil, 64, lof 
Kpl^'raphists, 67 
I’^pistemolOKical, 9. So, 467 


161, 177, -.•.1)2, 293, 294, 205 , 304, 

314, 316, 324, 326, 327, 336, 364, 

365, 366, :;7i, 374, 3Hz, 383, 3X4, 

388, 408, 412, 414, 420, 421, 429, 

433 , 442. 445. 44f>, 450. 453, 457 . 

460, 463, 47I1, 477, 479, 483, 485. 

486, 487, 488, 491, 404, 495, 506, 

509; attairiabic. hy Crod’s grace, 304; 
view of tf e Ivimbarka school of, 
420 el seq. 

Embrace, 72, 73 
Emergence, ii.s, 48, 196 
Emergents, 45, 41)4, 495 
Emerges, 47 

Emotion, 29, 82, 83, 377, 450, 451, 
of love, 79 

Emotional analysis, 82 
Emotional stage, 82 
Emotional transformation, 82 
Emphasis, 311, 348, 413, 434 
Encydopuedui of Religion and Ethics, 
523 524. n , 525 

Knd, 41, 42, :;i, 54, 298, 343, 352, 420, 
441, 443, 4 86, 502 
Endearment, 90 
Enemy, 70 

Energy, 30, 31, 37, 42, 44, 45, 48, 49, 
53, 5<’. 57. 79, 4‘4, 4J^'. 4‘*^, 424, 
447, 454, 458, 4S9, 500, 502, 524; 
of Ciod, 4C4 
Enjoyable, 6 
Enjoyed, 37 
Enjoyer, 6, 32, 37 

Enjoyment, 291, 292, 412, 464, 485, 
486, 490, ;;o3, 529 
Enlightened, 80 
Enlightenment, 53 


Epithets, 450 
Epitome, 53 

Equilibrium, 2q, 311, 46, 259, 460, 503, 
505, 509 
Equinox, 295 

Erroneous, 335: tr ai ifestation, 3(10 
Error, 179, 180, :8a, 185, 186, 1S7, 
210, 240, 241, ::s?, 307, 330, 334, 
337 , 34 <i, 383 ''■> 441, 469, 500; of 
conception, 398 
Eschatological, 29;:, 525 
iCsoteric, 57, 5S3 , doctrine, 134 
Essence, 28, 31, 35 , .'29, 345 , 393 , 4 ' 3 i 
415, 424. 426, 131 , 433, 434, 436, 
442, 445, 449, 455, 461, 490; of in¬ 
tuition, 177 

Essential characteiis ic, 151 
Essential qualities, 70 
Eternal, 5, 9, 34, 35 36, 52, 128, 161, 

169, 172, 177, 152, 195, 204, 208, 

209, 212, 213, 267, 279, 2S4, 285, 

286, 291, 299, 321, 325, 330. 336, 

337 , 339 . 345 , 347 , 354 , 365, 373 , 

386, 387, 393, 354, 404, 409, 426, 

433 . 447 , 448, 452, 454 , 457 , 470, 

473, 481, 482, .::89, 497: bliss, 404; 
power, 198: work , 80 
Eternity, 314, 345 3 J3 ; of souls, lyyn. 
iithiciil, 525; position, 550 
Elorcnibavay, 77 
Events, 448 
lividcnce, 181, 39 ) 

Evtl, 5, 26, 34, 293 . 294 , 302, 44(1. 
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Kvolutes, 26, 487 

Evolution, 25, 2() ;o, 31, 36, 49, 58, 
196. 280, 299, 3:7, 456, 475, 482, 


Enquir) , rq: 

Entireh, 191) 

Entirety, 43;;, 43.1. 

Entity, 5, 8, 9, 2(', 27, 41, 42, 44, 163, 
178, 179, i86, 193, 206, 210, 211, 
235, 243, 253, 274, 275, 289, 299, 


492, 503. 510 

Evolutionary, 37, 1,5,46, 445, 447, 455, 
481; cause, 47; clianges, 24 
Kxciiemetit, 61 
Kxcommunicate<i 20 
Exercises, 293 
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Existence, 31, 33, 41, 42, 50, 51, 182n., 
184, 189, 190. 191, i9z» t 9 S. J96, 

i 99 > 297, 3 ‘i. 312 . 314. 3 »S. 316, 

317, 319. 323. 327. 332 . 339 . 345 . 

346. 347 , 350. 352, 353 , 358, 359 , 

406, 410, 412, 413, 415, 416, 419, 

427, 430, 431, 433 , 434 , 435 . 436 . 

437 . 442. 443 . 445 . 454 , 455 , 459 . 

464, 476, 477, 489, 497, 507. 509, 

^ St8, 533 

Existent, 47, iSzw., 313,339, 343,445, 
486; entity, 358 

P'xistent-and'non-existence, 339 
Expansion, 393, 444 
Experience, 8, 9, 29, 34, 41, 45, 79, 83, 
87. 142, JS2, 166, 170, 178, 182, 
185 186, 187. 188, 235, 236, 238, 

243 . 251, 253, 254, 25s, 258, 262, 

269, 274, 277, 287, 2S8, 290, 292, 

301, 302, 307, 312, 315, 316, 317, 

3 * 3 , 324. 325, 326, 327, 328. 334, 

344 . 347 , 360. 363, 364, 370, 383, 

398, 413. 414. 415, 420, 421, 437, 

441, 443 , 444 . 445 . 448, 461, 462, 

463, 464. 465, 468, 469, 474 , 48s, 

486, 490, 495. 497, 503, 535, 538, 

539 , 549, 544 , 545 ; treatment of by 
Vijfiana Bhik^u, 466 et seq. 
Experienced, 37 
Experiencer, 37 
Experiency, 168 

Experiential, 185 knowledge, 468, 

470, 47 J 

Expiation, 22, 23 
Explanation, 212, 235, 301 
Exposition, 387 
Expressions, 3, 4, 34, 53, 443 
Extension, 85 
External, 44, 53, 341, 426; data, 253; 
objects, 189, Z04, 205; perception, 
426: world, IS4, 423 
Extra-mental, 204, 205 
Eye, 167, i8z 

Fact, 189, 195, 201, 309 
Factor, 204, 205, 209, 322, 453, 454, 
463, 477 
Faculty, 28, 462 
Failure, 535 

Faith, 54, 98, 304, 380 n. 

Fallacies, 128 

False, 4, 153, 155, 157, 173, 174, 180, 
i8t, 188, 194, 198, 2 o8, 210, 235, 

252, 2S4, zgi, 293. 296, 3 q 6 , 307, 

312. 313, 314, 315, 317, 324, 325, 

326, 327, 3 * 9 , 332 , 333, 337, 340, 

341. 343 . 350 , 351, 364, 371, 397, 


406, 407, 408, 418, 424, 433, 437. 
438, 440, 457, 470, 485, 486, 543, 
549; appearance, 283, 325, 431, 435, 
437 : association, 186; avidyd, 332; 
effect, 365; imposition, 320, 325; in¬ 
dividuality, 376; knowledge, 5, 310, 
378, 408, 423, 441, 485, 491, 495; 
means, 326; notion, 370, 420, 437; 
perception, 244, 310; things, 371 
Falsehood, 5, 165, 174, i86, 199, 314, 
3 * 7 , 326, 332, 337 , 341, 357 , 398, 
410, 530 

E'alsity, i86, 309, 310, 312, 313, 314, 
31S, 316, 326, 350, 398, 410, 437, 
436, 438, 457, 486; of the world, 
199. 239 
Fasting, 33 
Fathomless, 79 
Fault, 70 

Faultless character, 248 
Faulty reason, 178 
Fausboll, 514 n. 

Favour, 51, 159, 160, 164, 303 

Favourable, 292 

Fear, 5, 56 

Features, 46 ti., 209 

Feeling, 52, 289, 464; of dullness, 256 

Female lover, 83 

Females, 42 

Filial affection, 83, 89, 90 
lunger-ring, 186 

Finite, 44, 263, 461, 483; forms, 467 
Finlteness, 194 

Fire, 6, 42, 181, 184, 186, 193, 208, 
211, 226 n., 295, 447 , 45 *. 461, 484, 
499 , 500 , 534, 536, 538, 540, 549, 550 
E'ish, 38 
Fitness, 429 
Five elements, 183 
Flames, 276 
Flow, 442 
Foetus, 44, 287 
Food, 80 
Force, 50, 59 
Forehead, 120 
Forgiveness, 29 

Form-, 5, 34, 41, 49, 52, 56, 193, 299, 
310, 322, 339, 343, 389, 445, 447 n,, 
454 . 456, 457 , 458, 459, 466, 468, 
476, 477 , 486, 493 . 495 . 499 , 500; 
of activity, 158 
Formal, 364 

Formless, 10. 193, 197, 310, 332, 
447 «• 

Foundation, 475; of prapatti, 38071.; 
stone, 12 

Fragrance, 27, 221, 222 
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Franke, 515 

Free, 317, 461, 523 n. 

Freedom, 78, 441, 452, 506; of will, 
160 

Free-will, 45, 2i)2 
Friendliness, 70 
Friends, 83 
Friendship, 87, 375 
Fructification, 414 
Fructify, 415 

Fruition, 32, 33, 265, 291, 303, 443 
F'ruits, 26, 28, 33, 55, 290, 294, 349, 
441 n., 444, 445, 454, 488, 489, 504, 
506, 521, 522, 54«, 550 
Fulfilment, 29 


Gaya, 522 
Gdndhdrl, 59 
Garuda, 20 

Gdyatrl-sata-dufant, i;3 
General character, 1 85 n. 
General idea, 445 
General opposition, .>.2 3 
Generalization, 536, 5;8 
Generator, 481 
Generosity, 520 
Genesis, 128, 163 
Genus, 193 
Germs, 44 

ghatatva-prakdrakam, :;24 
ghatafvat, 230 


Fullness, 406 

Function, 36, 3", 38, 49, 56 n., 60, r88, 
196, 312. 32 *'. 459 . 463. 465. 4S4. 
489, 499 5040., 530, 548; of 

Lak^ml, 379 

Fundamental, 47, 524; tenets, 21 

Funeral sacrific ;s, 2 5 

F’uture, 446, 447, 457, 533; lives, 545 

Gadd, 64 

Gadya-lrayam, Si6 n., 102, 113, 118, 
123 

Gaekwad, 26 n. 
gandlia, 49 n., 511 
GandhamSdana, 25 
gandha-mdtra, ; io 
gandha-tanmdtri, 163, 260, 499 
gandhavattva, 227 
Ganges, 520, 52,5, 550 
Gangaikonda^odapuram, 96 
Gangaikondasola, 96 
Gangala Bhatta 402 
Garbhopanisad, 480 
Garga, 482 
Garuda, 364 
Garudavaha, IC5 
Garuda-vahana, 64, 94 
Garuda pur ana, 450 
Garudopanisad, 13 
Gauda-brahmanandl 133 
Gaudlya, 13, 50 n. 

Gaudiya school 51, 81, 82, 83; patho¬ 
logical symptoms of love similar to 
that of the Arvars, 83 
Gaudiya vaisna''as, 82, 475 ; their ana¬ 
lysis of love follows the analysis of 
the rhetorical school, 82; their rela¬ 
tion with the Arvilrs, 8a 
gauh, 47 
Gauri, 52 

Gautama, 96 n. 119 
Gautami, 447 


ghora, 499 
Ghosa, 102 n. 

Gifts, 33, 54, 55, 450 
Gltd, 20, 33, 4°. SI. 91 
2'4. 379. 380, 383, 
530; heretics referre 
Gud-bhdsya, 123, 137, 
GUdrtha-samgraha, 98 

131 

Gitdrtha-santgraha-r: ik 

123 

GUa-umtgraha-vibhdga 
Gltd-sdra-rak^d, 131 
Gita-tutparya-dlpa, £3 
Glittering, 181 
Goal, so, 445, 508 
God, 5, 6, 7, 10, 11, 13 
28, 29, 30, 32, 41.42 
48, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54 
69, 70, 71. 72 . 73 74 
85, 86 n., 87, 88, 89 
95, too, 106, 1 12, I 

129. 132. 135. 136. 
192, 196, 200, 203, 
286, 291, 292, 294, 
298, 299, 301. 3 52 , 
349, 351. 352, 3 & 4 . 
377 . 378. 379. 380. 
385. 387. 388, 389, 
395 . 398, 404. 412 . 
416, 420, 422, 424, 
430. 431. 434 . 437 . 
443 . 444. 445 . 446, 
451 . 452, 453, 454, 
459, 460, 462, 465, 
474 . 475 . 476. 478. 
482, 483, 484, 488, 
493 . 498. 499 . 550 , 
509, 51 i7i., 5 IS ; Bhas 
His nature in Vijfiiin 
seg. ; in Ramftnuji.’s 
seq .; in Vdyu Purdnc 


, too, 118, 1 38, 
473 . , 474 . 529, 
i to, in, 529 
214 n. 

99, too, 123, 
:d, 98 n., 99 n., 


, 14, 16, 26, 27, 
. 44 . 45 . 46. 47 . 
. 55 . 56. 57 . 62, 
. 78. 79 . 83. 84, 
90, 91, 92, 93 . 
19 n., 125, 128, 
182, 189, 190, 
225, 232, 261, 
295, 296, 297 , 
303. 307. 335 . 
374 , 375 . 376. 
382, 383, 384, 
391, 392 . 394, 
413. 414, 41S. 

426, 428, 429, 
440, 441, 442, 
447 , 448. 450, 
455 . 456, 458, 
46S, 472, 473, 
479, 480, 481, 
489, 491, 492, 
502, 505, 508, 
tara’s view, i ; 
i Bhik^u, 474 et 
school, 296 et 
, 502 et seq. ; in 
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God (cont.) 

Visnu Pur ana, 4(58 et seq. ; Isvaragita, 
490 et seq. ; proof of His existence 
available only from scriptural testi¬ 
mony, 189; Ramanuja’s view, 155 
et seq.] refutation of laankara’s view 
of, 153, 154; refutation of the 

Nyaya and Yoga view of, 157; 
theistic proofs, failure of, 189 et seq .; 
Venkata’s view of, 157 el seq.] 
Yadavapraksa’s view of, 156; Yam¬ 
una’s view of it, 152 et seq.] Yam¬ 
una’s ultimate conclusion about, 

154. 155 

God Kr^na, 73 

God, Nimbarka’s idea of, 472 et seq. 

God Raiigahatha, 121 

God’s grace, 380 

God’s manifestation, 392 

God’s mercy, 376 

God’s relation with man, 70 

Godhood, 50 

Gods, 27, .s8, 293, 474, 501, 502, 505, 
52s; dispute regarding the relative 
superiority of, 304 
Gotja, 63 
Gold, 343 

Gomatham Sifiyilrvan, 104 
Gomathattut-tiruvinnagar-appan, 97 n. 
gomukha, Oo 

Good, Si 26, 29, 34, 62, 80, 158, 293, 
304, 414, 4t5, 444, 452, 521. 527; 
deeds, 523 n. 

Gopalacariyar, 109 n. 

Gopana, 121 
Gopala Bhatta, 402 
Gopalasuri, 18 
Gopalatapanl Upanisad, 13 
Gopalatata, 133 
Gopalacarya, 401 
Gopalottaraidpam Upanisad, 13 
Gopika, 378 
Gopi, 69, 74, 77, 81, 82 
Gopl-natha, 96 
Goppanarya, 121 n., 135 
goptrh;a-varanam, 92 
Gosthipurna, 95, 98, 102, 109 
Gosala, 522, 523, 524, 525 
Gotama, 235; logic, 234 
gotra, 3 

Government Oriental Manuscripts, 
203 

Government Oriental Manuscript 
Library, 69 n. 

Govinda, 39, loi, 102 109 

Govinda Bhatta, 100 
Govinda Bhattacarya, 402 


Govindadasa, 102 n. 

Govindacarya, 102 n., iiiti., 113 n., 
‘33 

Govindacarya’s Life of Ramanuja, 
I to «. 

Govindananda, 107 
Govindarya, 127 
Govindesa, 109 

Govindacharyar, 78, 94, 97 105 «. 

Grace, 28, 32, 52, 55, 68, 70, 72, 86, 
99, 161, 413, 442, 452; of God, 70, 
214 380 

Gradation, 486 
Grandson, 130, 131 
Grantha, 81 «. 

Gratitude, 109 
Grama-purna, 102 
Greatness, 99, 195 
Greed, 48, 87, 505 
Greeks, 19 
Grief, 7 j 

Gross, 24, 31, 46, 47, 48; dimension, 
264; elements, 25, 43, 498; object-s, 
446 

Grossness, 264 

Ground, 190, 192, 196, 334, 338, 
420, 423, 431, 454, 456, 464, 490; 
cause, 197, 456, 486, 488, 493, 494, 
495 

VtToxsnd-ajnana, 367 
Groundless, 366 
Grow, 447 n. 

Growth, 547 
gu4a, 226 
guha, 502 
Guhadeva, i n. 
gulma, 500 

guna, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 31, 34, 36, 37, 
42. 43 . 45 . 46, 56, 147. 148. 156, 157. 
212 n., 259, 469. 471, 475. 480, 484, 

488, 491, 491, 499, 504, 50s, 506, 
509 

Guna-darpana, 115 n., 384 
gutia-guhya, 25 
guno-potential, 45 
Gunaratna, 516, 533 
guna reals, 156 
guna-samya, 46 
guna-yoni, 46 
gunavataras, 40 n. 

Guru, 28, 45 

Guru-hhakti-mandakini, 403 
Guru - bhava -prakasika, 115, 127, 
131 n. 

Guru-bhava-prakasika-vydkhya, 115 
Guru-parampara, 64, 65, 66, 94, 95, 
112, 121, 399, 400, 401 
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Guru-parampiira-prabhavam, 64, 94M., 
105 

Gurii-samanadhikaranya-vada, 133 
(juru-tattva-prakasikd, 115, 131 
Gurupasatti-vijaya, 126 
Guziirat, 63 

Habit, zy, 32, 548 
Hagio!ogi;;ts, 1)4. yf' 
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Kesava Kasmiri Bhaffa, 402, 403 n. 

Kcsava Yajvan, 98, too 

Ketff ammais, 104 

kevald-nvayi, 228, 229, 230, 427; in¬ 
ference, 230 

kevala-vyatireki, 226, 227, 229, 230, 
231, 232, 427 

Khandana-khanda-khadya, 20t, 53,571, 
khydtis, 184, 410, 503, 510 
khydty-ayogdt, 243 
Kidambi Ramanuja Pillan, no 
Kidambi-Tirumalai-Nayinar, 137 
Kilaiyagattarvar, 95 
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kincit-kara, 277 
Kisoradasa Pandit, 399, 404 
kifti, 57 
klesa, 44 
Knots, 437 

Knower, 172, 315, 3'.i5, 326, 333, 411, 
423, 466, 467, 4f)8, 489, 507 
Knowing rdatioi, 230 n. 

Knowledgu, 4, 7, 8. 9, 28, 29, 32, 33, 
34 . 35 . 37 , 4 >. 37 . 49 , Si, 54 , 9 i. I 2 ‘>. 
146, 176, 178, 179, 181, 184, 185 II., 
187, 188, 193 204, 205, 206, 210, 
238, 250 It., 292, 293, 29s, 300, 307, 
308, 309, 310, 3)2, 317, 31*^, 331, 

323, 324, 325- 327. 328, 329, 335 . 

336. 340, 346. 347 . 348, 352, 357 , 

36*. 369, 371, 386, 409, 410, 411. 

4t2, 418, 423, 424, 425, 426, 427, 

430, 43 ^, 437 , 440, 443 . 445 , 449 , 

453, 461, 462, 46s, 4&(>, 467, 4 ^> 9 , 

470. 471 , 472, 473, 474 , 475 , 479 , 

481, 482, 485, 48(1, 488, 490, 491, 

492, 493 , 5 °o. 501. 502, 503, 504, 

506, 507. 508, ;:33. 537, 547; and the 
known, 423; its sol ('-validity, 247 et 
seq. 

Known, 466 
Kolli, 67 

Kollikavaladasar, 137 
Koluttuiiga 1 , 103, 104 
Koluttunga It, 104 
K,09<Jinna, 115 
Koiigu, 67 

Koyilkandadaiatjnan, 111 
Krama-dlpika, 403 
Kratu, 21 
krmirya, 376, 379 
kriyamana karma, 443 
kriya, 36, 37, 41, 51, 57 
kriyakJiya, 29, 44 
kriydkhya-jndna, 29 
kriyd-sakti, 42 
Krodatman, 40 n. 
krkara, 59 

Krmikanfha, 104, 105 
Krpacdrya, 401 

Kfsna, 38, 39 40 n., 6g, 70, 71, 72, 

74/1., 77, 80, 81, 82, 83, 121, 304; 
378, 401, 405, 442 t>., 474, 47 S; his 
life, 83 

Krijna Uhatfa, 401 
Krsnadesika, 18, 137 
Krsnarnahgala, 96 
Krijna Misra, 531 ?i., 532 
Kraiiapada, :io, in, n8, 134, 135 
Kr^jnapada-lokagnrn, 131 
Krana-samahbhay5, no 


Krfna-stava-rdja, 4011 
Krsnasuri, in, 112 
KRiiatatacarya, 123, i; I 
Krsnopanisiid, 13 
Krtakoti, 105 n. 

Krtaniala, O3 

krlsnd-jndna-pratitis tdi ad asiddhd, 3 !)i 
Ki'ttikii, 279; constel at ion, 229 
ksaind, 57, 61 
Kfama-sodasl-stava, j i 
ksaita, 274 

ksana-dvaya-sambandka-sunyatva, 273 

ksiiiin-kdla-sambandfaiti ant, 273 

bfana-kfilatiiam, 273 

ksana-mdtra-vartitva, 2 13 

ksana-samhandhitva, 2 61 1 

kfumi-pddhitvarn, 274 

Ksattnya, O4 

Ksctra, 31, 32, 502, 5 ,34 

Kselriijmi, 31, 498, 503 

Kfelrajiia-sakti, 51 

kfohha, 498 

Usohhnka, 509 

kjobhya, 498, 509 

Ku-drsti-dhvdnta~mdr;anda, 396,397 ?!. 
kuhii, 59 
kukkuta, 60 

Kula-sfkhara, 64, 66 17, 68, 69, 7(1, 

82, t34 

Kula-sckhara Peru-inal 63, 65, 66, 
96 It. 

Kula-sekhanlnka, 66, li? 

Kulrirka, 229 
Kurnara, 401 

Kurnara-Vcdanta-desilta in, 122 
Kumara Vedantacarysi, son of Ven¬ 
kata, 123, iz6; his vc rks, 125 
Kuinarlla, 8, 148, 205 347, 348, 357 
Kumbakonaiii, 68, 73 , 9 5 , it> 3 , ii6k. 
Kunibha-kona TatayEiiyi, 126, 127 
kiindala, 67, 416, 434 
Kundaliitl, 36 
Kundah, 58 
Kimdaii-iakti, 58 
Kuraka, 95 
Kuianalha, 102 

Kuresa, 98, 102, 103. 104, 109, no. 
Ill, 113, 114, 134: Ills contribution 
in writing Srlbhasya, 103; his eyes 
put out, 103 
Kuresa-vijaya, 113 n. 
Kurugai-kkaval-appan, 9 i 
Kiirukd, 98 
Kurukiinatha, 98 
Kurukesvara, 109 
Kurukiir, 68 
Kuruttaivan, 66, 102 
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Kufuttama, 66 
Kuvera, 39 
Kuyil, 77 

Kurma, 39 40 n., 59, 60, 475 

Kurmapurana, ig, 20, 480, 482, 483, 
488, 496, 502 509, sio, $11 

philosophical elements in, 509 et seq. 
ktttastha, 49, 484 
kutastha puru^a, 50 

Laghu-bhagavatamrta, 40 ti.; avataras 
in, 40 «. 

Laghn-bhava-prakdsika, 129 
Laghu~manju0, 403 
Laghu-prakdsika, n 6 
haghu-siimanadhikaranya~vada, 133 
iMghustava-rdja-stolra, 403 
lak^and, 306 

Lakftnanarya-siddhdtUa-samgraha, 130 
Laksmh 36, 41, 45, 52, 53, 56, 57, 70. 

99 , 100 n., 157, 375, 379 
Laksm! Dasarathi, 98 
Lak?ml-devl, 115 
Lak§mlnatha, 96 

Laksmi-tantra, 39 n., 56 n., 57, 379 
Laksmltantra, avataras in, 39-40 n. 
lak^ya, 340 
Lamentation, 72, 73 
Lamp, 25, 444 
Latika, 82 
lata, 500 

Laugaksibhaskara, 3 w. 
laukika, 426 
laukiki, 507 
Law, 412, 448, 474; of Excluded 
Middle, 242; of Contradiction, 242 
Idghava, 180 
Legendary account, 83 
Legendary life, 81, 83 
Legendary lovers, 81 
Legendary personages, 81, 82 
Lesser gods, 475 
Letters, 4 

Liberation. 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 24, 39, 170, 
173, 257, 450; during lifetime, 10 
Life, 41, 293, 3 Z 7 . 42 °. 443 . 4 f>i. 47 >. 
S09. 519. 521 . 522, 526, 530. S 3 '. 
536, 545 
Life-force, 59 
Life-functions, 7 
Life-history, 82 
Life-movements, 548 
Life of Ramanuja, 113 «. 

Light, 46, 178, 198, 280; and heat, 
163 

Light-heat-potential, 48, 260 
Light-potential, 163 


Limitation, 194, 195, 432 
Limited, 29a; sense, 43; time, 285 
Lineage, 3, tag, 132 
Linee di una storia del Materialismo 
Indiana, 512 «. 

Linguistic, 218; usage, 239, 282 
Linga, 16, 22 
Linga-purdifa, 20 
linga-sarlra, 487 
Literary, 69 

Literature, 43, 56, 58, 112, 531 
Living, 456 
tlld, 51, 158 
llld-vatdra, 40 475 

Location, 41 

Locus, 58, 283, 290, 328, 351, 417, 435, 
437; its negation, 255; of subsis¬ 
tence, 397; of the negation, 283 
Logic, 119, 235, 236, 533; depends on 
admission of objective realities, 236 ; 
in Bengal, 133 

Logical, 80, ui, 183, 194, 44 z. S'Sl 
apparatus, 256; argument, 113; 
categories, 236; criticism, 154; 
doctrine, 550; implications, 184; 
proof, 313; situation, 341 
Logically valid, 236, 253 
Logicians, 517, 518 
Loka, 513, 514 
Lokabhaskara, 3 n. 
loka-khdyikd, 513 
Lokanatha, 40 n. 
loka-pha^naha, 503 
loka-sarngraha, 92 

Lokacarya, 110, 122, 134, 136, 137, 
>55. 157. '63. z6o, 374. 380, 

381 i his views, 136 
lokdcdrya-tad-anubandhindrn, 381 n. 
Lokacarya I, 134, 135 
Lokayata, 512, 513, 514, 515, 516, s'9. 
5*6, S30, 532, 533; its significance, 
512 c( seq. 

lokayata doctrines, 528, 529, 532 
lokayata view, 532 
Lokdyata-idsira, 515, 531, 533 
Lokdyatiha, 512 ??., 527, 529, 548 
lokesu dyata, 515 
Loneliness, 79 
Longings, 70 

Lord, 22, 27, 31, 33, 41, 42, 44, 50, 51, 
53. 54. 56, 83, 87, 88, 307, 412, 430, 
508 

Lord {lihagavdn), 21 
Lord Krsna, 99 
Lost objects, 89 
Lost soul. 88 
Lotus, 58, 153, 271 
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Love, 136, 3<)4., 376, 377, 414, 450, MahSpurna, 98, xoo, loi, 102, 103, 


451. 472. 49’.; stricken, 378 
l.ove'Sickness, 83 
Lover, 70, 83, 84, 377 
Loving embraci's, 73 
Lower caste, 93 
Lower form, 37 
Lower order, 8^ 

Lowliness, 54 
Lucidity, 79 

Lump of clay, 41), 259, 332; of salt, to 
Lunar, 295 

Madan Mohan Library, IBenares, 399 
Madhu, 25, 47 
Madhurn-kcwihrdaya, 124 
Madhura-kavi, 69 

Madhura-kaviy-arvar, 63, 64, 65, ()6ri,, 
f> 7 , 94 . 95 . 134 «• 

Madhurantakam, ro3 
Madhusudana, 39. 4° «. 

Madhva, jii, 112, 11 i, 125, 304, 305, 
387, 399 . 400, 40t, 403, 475, 496 
Madhva-mukha-nardcma, 399, 400 
madhya, 58 
madhynma, 505 

Madhya Pratoli Hhattiirya, 109 
madhyastha, 7.01 
Madhya-vithi Bhattarya, 109 
Madras, 69 94 n., 104 n., 106 n. 

Madras Govt. Oriental MS., 239 n. 
Madras Presidency, 64 
Madura, 65, 67, i.'.o 
Magical creation, 394 
Magician, 335 
Mahadyogin, 63 

nudiat, 46, 47, 63 (63, 250, 257, 

258, 259, 260 n., 446, 473, 475. 489, 
490, 499, 502, 504., 507, 509, 510, 511 
mahatman, 504 
mahat prajfiil, 503 
mahattattva, 475, 480, 489. 498 
Mahdhhiirata, 12, 17, 19, 20, 21, 40 n., 
260 »., 379, 443 «•. 447 . 479 , St 7 , 
530, 531, 532; Nara and Narayana 
in, 12; reference to heretics in, 530 
Mah.acarya, 117, rr.s, 127, J30, 131, 
135, 305. 3 <>‘, 394. 36s, 3 &<>, 367, 
368, 370, 371, 373; his works, 125, 
126 

Mahatievi, 98 
imihii-kalpas, 525 
Mahalak^mi, 41, 67 n. 
mahdmoha, 500 
mahdn, 503, 504 
Mahanada, 63 
Mahanadr, 63 


109, 139 

Mahd-purusa-nirnay i, 98, 99 n. 
ma/id-pSrva-pakfa, 17; n. 

Maharajtra, 63 
Maharya, 63 «., 96 
Mahd-sanatkumdra-s'iri'.hita, 23, 37 
maha-siddh/inta, 175 n. 

Mahd-vidyd doctrines, 229 
maha-iiih>dsa, 54 
Maha-vi^nu, 56, 507, s>8 
Mahavira, 522, 524 n , 525 n, 
Mahayana, 1 n. 

Mahe.svara, 39 n,, 473 497506, 
509 H. 

Mahoniedans, 121, i;s 
Maintenance, 38, 51, 52, 56, 195, 195, 
454 

MaitrayariJya Upanhdd, 531 n. 
Maitrevo-patiisad, 480 
Maitrt Upamfnd, 447 
Majesty, 35, 136 
Makkhali, 522 

Makkiiali GosJla, 522, his views, 527 
Makkhaliputta Gosala, 525 n. 

Males. 42 
Malik Kaftir, 120 
Mallipura, O3 n. 

Mal-ohservation, 279 
Mamallai, O5 
mamali’ii, 506 
mamdtmd, 140 
Manakkal, 67 n. 

Manakkahlambej, 97 
mnnma, 405, 422 

mtinas, 8, 9, 13. 25, 38, 4!, 49, 56, 57, 
80, 139, 142, 144, 148, 151, 153, 158, 
163 191, 257. 258, 283, 281, 499, 
503. 504, 5 ° 6 , 507, 509 sio 
Manavalaiuahiitnuni, 11 > 
mitndn^ 505 
Maiulangudi, 69 
Mantlates, 441 
Manhood, 70 
Manifest. 36 

Manifestation, 4, 17, 26, 52, 35, 36, 37, 
38, 39 « , 40 «•. 42. 44 , 45 . 47 . 5 i, 
S 3 . 57 , 150. <63. 198, .'.I 218, 247, 

250, 2(15, 267, 311, 3(6, 338. 355, 

3 St>. 359 , 360, 36 l 3 '>S 367. 373 , 

387. 412, 447. 449, 4;;t 473, 487, 

497, 498, 500, 508. 524 
Manifested condition, 15') 
Manifesting, 39; power, 41 
Manifold, 32, 197 
Mani-siira-dhikkdra, 122 
Mani?ideva, 402 
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mankba, 523, 524 n. 

Mankhali, 523 
Mankhaliputta Gosala, 522 
Man-lion, 38 
Manner, 60 
mano-do^at, 185 n. 
manomaya, 57 
manta, 510 

mantras, 13, 22, 23, 25, 28, 2g, 30, 31, 
57, 58, 60, 60, 102, 403 
Manu, I 14, 17, 21, 146, 479, S15, 
518, 519; denies the Pancardtrlns, 14 
manus, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 56, 57 
Manu-sarnhitd, 16 

Manuscripts, tig, 126, 135, 138, 305, 
346. 399 

Manu Vaivasvafa, 40 n. 
Mangala-djpika, 126 
Mahgac 3 rya, 127 «. 

MangScarya Srinivasa, n8 
Manavala, 94 n. 

Mapavala Ma-muni, 64, 65, 137 
rnatp-pravdla, 64, 105, 123, 137, 138 
Maraner, g8 
Maraner Nambi, 98 
Marici, 21 

Mark 17, 20, 524 n. 

Marriage, 69 

Marudha-grama-pClrna, 102, 110 
Maskarin, 523, 524 n. 

Masters, 83 

Material, to, 25, 26, 29, 49, 181, 189, 
190, 208, 288, 388, 389, 4 j 8, 449, 
481, 495; cause, 2, 37, 46, 55, 188, 
196, 197, 266, 286, 301, 302, 34t, 

342, 365, 385. 388, 389, 397, 404, 

454. 459. 465. 50°. 543; changes, 

301: element, 489; energy, 459; 

forms, 37; identity, 252; impurities, 
384; part, 301; products, 527; stuff, 

329 

Material world, 181, 194, igg, 200, 

291. 297, 384. 385, 4t8 

Materialistic, 512 
Materialists, 550 
Materiality, igs, 256, 383 
Maternal grandfather, 122 
Maternal uncle, log, 183 
Mathuradeva, 402 
Mathura, 94, 96, 103, 120 
mati, 47, 57, 61, 503, 510 
Matsya, 39 n., 40 n., 475 
Matsya Pvrdna, 16, 479 
Matter, 26, 49, 125, 157, 193, 200, 211, 
299, 406, 430, 431, 434 , 435 , 457 , 
458, 459 , 465. 492. 495 , 50 t, 5 * 9 ; 
Venkata’s view of it, 162 et seq. 


Matter-stuff, 385 
matha, 103, 104, iii 
Maxim of determining similarity by 
real representation, 183 
mayara, 60 
Mayilai, 64 

Madhava, 39, 103, no, 127, 400, 532, 
533 , 632 

Midhavadasa, 109, no 
Madhava Mukunda, 416, 420, 426, 
437; controversy with the monist, 

416 et seq.; his criticism of Jlzra- 
brahmai-kya, 417; his criticism of 
Ramanuja and Bhaskara, 429 et seq.; 
his criticism of Saiikarite ajnana, 
424 et seq .; his criticism of Sahkarite 
emancipation, 420 et seq.; his criti¬ 
cism of the category of “ difference”, 

417 et seq.; his criticism of the 
theory of illusion of Sankara, 422 et 
seq.; his refutation of the falsity of 
the world, 435 et seq.; his treatment 
of pramanas, 426 et seq. 

Madhavacarya, 2 

mddhyamika, 201, 238, 340 

Madhyamika Buddhists, 238 

Mddhyamika-paksa, 177 

Miihesvara, 3 n., 505 

mdhesvara yoga, 505 

mSkhali, 522 

Maladhara, 98, 109 

manasa-pratyaksa, 220, 359, 361, 538 

manasika, 507 

mdnavns, 49 

Mdna-yathatmya-nirnaya, 119, 128 n., 
216, 229, 234 

Alaridukyopanisat-prahasikd, 127 
Manikka-vachakar, 84 
MaraVha, 3 

Markarideya Purdria, 50in.,502/1. 506; 

philosophical treatment in, 506 
Markandeya-sanihitd, 24 
Mara, 65 
Marahkari, 65 
Marafi-jadaiyan, 65 
Mdtkara vrtti, 448 

mayd, 1, a, 4, 5, 26, 29, 42, 52, too it., 
izg. 13a, i6s, 19&, J 97 , 198, 334 . 
335 , 336, 383. 393 , 396, 410. 412. 
424. 434 , 440. 454 , 457 . 47 z, 47 ^’. 
485, 486, 491, 492, 494; in Isvara- 
gitd, 497; in relation to pradhSna as 
treated by Vijfiana Bhik^u, 476 ct 
seq. 

Mdya-koia, 38 
MaySvdda, 484 
mayavddin, 4, 443 
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mayUvl, 47J 
Meals, 105 
Meaninf,', 19,;, ^33 
Meaningless, 99 
Means, 35, 298, 310 
Measure, 264 
ntcclhd^ 57 

Medhatithi, 515, eiS 519 «■ 
Mediate knovdeeijic, 425 
Mediate process, 247 
Meditation, 13, ii, 22, 23. 30, 31, 32, 
39, 40 n., 41,42, 58, 60, 69, Ho, 137, 
219, 292, 293, 295, 3(14. 4^5. 

414, 413, 437, 442, 44 (>. 450, 451. 
463, 474 
Medium, 449 

Mefthanadari, in, 114, 115, 123, 214, 
215, 21b, 217, 229, 234, 239, 240, 
241, 242, 243; adopts only yalh- 
arlha-khydi.i 241, 245, 246, 247 n., 
248, 249, 346, 3.(8, 349; arguments 
in favour of validity of knowledge, 
247; his admission of five pramdiMs, 
2i 6; his adniissiun of upamSna, 234; 
his arguinents in favour oiyathiirtha- 
khydti, 245 -6; liis conception of 
various categories connected with 
conception, z t8 et seq. ; his definition 
of perception, 217; his refutation of 
akhydti, 243; fiis refutation of 
ainniacaiiJya-itliyfin, 242-3; his 
refutation oi i.nyaihu-khyfili, 241-2; 
his refutation of nirvi^aya-khydti, 
246; his refutatiun of objections 
again.st seif-validity, 248-50; his re¬ 
futation of the Nyaya view of 
paratah pramdtiya. 347; his treat¬ 
ment of memory, 214 et seq.-, his 
treatment of nt ture validity, 213-16; 
his treatment of object, 217; his 
trciitment of perception in relation 
to validity, 213-16; his view of 
karmu and fru ts, 349; his view of 
perception contrasted with that of 
Ramanuja, 218; his view of simtah- 
prutnanya-vada, 34(1; his view that 
intuition is self-valiii, 348; his view 
of time, 348 hi'i works, 125; 
prarndiia and arthti-pariccheda-katva, 
240; supports iitlhd patti, 234-5 
Melody, 80 
Melukot, 104, 113 
Melaiyagatta.i var, 95 
Memory, 5, 8, 128, 150, 151, 167, 168, 
178, 180, t8i, 184, 185 186 n., 

209, 210, 214, 2 ts, 216, 220 n., 223 , 
234, 239. 245 . 249, 250, z68, 287. 


348, 360, 363, 364, 376, 410, 420, 
343, 548, 549; its treatment by 
Venkata and MeyhanadSri, 214-15; 
its validity, 237 
Memory-image, :i).4, 245, 247 
Memory-knowle<-l|.;e 248 
Mental, 204, 205; it tuition, 359, 361; 
inodes, 364; rjgins, 445; percep¬ 
tion, 426, 538; jiovers, 47; process, 
183 n., 339; stave, ;;io, 334, 339, 372, 
373 . 439 . 46s. -tfi), 47 °. 495 . 54 °. 
541. 543. 544. 5451 temperament, 
343 

Merciful, 54, 374 

Mercy, 78, 8s, 99, 252, 375, 413, 4741 
ol God, 374, 375 
Merit, 15, 153, 191, ..53. 520 
Meritorious, 521; nctions, 294 
Messengers, 83 
Metals, 41 

Metaphysical, 237; position, 451; 
views, 450 

Metaphysico-cosmuioi'ical theory, 246 
Metaphysics, 550 

Method, 55. 183, Ds; of agreement, 
2zH, 356 
Microcosm, 26 
Microscopic, 39° 

Mind, 28, 30, 31, 32. 3;, 34 . 38, 48, 34, 
60, 152, 172, 182, 180, 191, 192, 207, 
209, 291, 294, 29 ;, 308, 420, 423, 
427, 434, 440, 44.:, 444, 490, 498, 
505. 527. 542, 5431 contact, 202; 
substance, 194 

Minimum assumption, 186 n. 

Minor, 427; gods, 22, tirm, 533, 534. 
535 

Minor Reliiiions, 81 ti. 

Minor lieligious Syste.-m, 64. n., 399 

Minority sect, 20 

Miraculous, 305 ; power 30, 60 

Mirage, 282, 369 

Mirror, 27, 144, 208, ’.it, 334 

Misapprehension, 182 183, 183, 251 

Mis-association, 245 

Misconception, 436 

Mis-coi respondence. 35’ 

Mis-perception, 418 

Misery, 28, 87, 164, 2.)3, 302, 303, 308 

Mistake, 5 

Mistress, 75, 377 

Mi.sra, 139 

misra-iktrga, 57 

misra-varga-srflirn ca kiiroti, 38 
Mita-prukdiikS, 113 
mitdhdra, 61 
Mithila, 112 
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Mithyatva-khandana, 13 3 
Mitra, Dr Rajcndra Lai, 400 
Mlmamsa, 107, 108 n., 124, 247, 357, 
350, 358, 539 
Mjmamsakas, 15, 347 
MJmdmsaka school, 205 
Mlmdmsd-padukd, 124 
Mlmamsa theory of error as non¬ 
discriminating memory-image and 
perception refuted, 247 
Mlmamsd-sutra, 7 n., 107 108 

J24, 125 

Mimamsists, 152, 429, 518, 536 
mleccha, 93, 441 n. 

Mode, 42, S3, 194, 419; of syllogism, 
364 

Modification, 2, 3,4, 6, 80, 183, 260 n., 
299, 3Z3. 367. 423. 435, 454, 455. 
459. 463, 468, 471. 495, 503 
moha, 464, 500 
mohana, 46 
mohdtmaka, 256 
mokfa, 62, 7t, 523 n. 

Mokfa-dharma, 260 n. 

Mokfa-karanata-vdda, 133 

Mokfa-siddhi, 118, 352 

Molecular, 206 

Molecule, 183, 262 

Moment, 47, 273, 277, 285, 286 

Momentariness, 252, 268, 269, 272, 

274 

Momentarists, 271 

Momentary, 268, 270, 275', 284; 

entities, 270; unit, 268, 269 
Monetarist, 273 
Monetary, 273 

Monism, 4, 176, 308, 316, 320, 340, 
371, 391. 477, 490, 495 


Movement, 44, 45, 53, 56, 189, 210, 
446, 449, 481, 493, 504 
mrd-dravya, 258 
mrttva, 258 
mrtyu, 447 
Much, 494 
Mud, 397 

Mudal-arvars, 68 «. 
Mudal-tiru-vantadi, 134 «. 
mugdlia, 328 
mukta, 60 

mukti, II, 50, 51, 89, 487 
Mukti-darparia, 115 n., 384 
Mukti-sabda-vicara, 127 
Mukunda, 425, 426 
Mukunda-mdld, 66, 67, 80 n. 
Mumuksu-ppadi, 135 «. 
Mumuksu-paya-samgraha, 11411., 125 
Mundane, 16, 34, 41, 295, 452; 
bondage, 414; forms, 40; gods, 38; 
life, 43 292 

Mtmi-vdhana-bhoga, 124 
Munrdm-tiru-vaniddi, 134 «. 
Mundakopanisat-prakdsikd, 127 
Muttering, 23; of mantras, 62 
Mutual agreement, 201 
mUdha, 499 
mola, 46 

Mula-bhilva-prakdstkd, 115, 117 ,126 
Tnfila-dofiipekfd. 177 n. 
mula-dhdra, 58 
murdhanya-nadt, 295 
Mysore, 113, i2i, 12411. 

Mysore Gazetteer, 104 n. 

Mystic, S3; cognition, 168 
Mysticism and Logic, 539 n. 

Mythical, 364, 550 
Mythological, 25 


IMonist, 100, 106, 129, 416, 419 
Monistic, loi, ig6, 422, 486, 495; 
doctrine, 197, 477, 480; identity, 
336; interpretation, 351, 417; texts, 
S> 352 , 406, 431; view, 406 
Monotheistic, 13; God, 4311. 

Moon, 42, 59, 210, 228, 295, 310, 340, 
447 , 537 

Moral, 29, 32, 33, 472, SOI, 549; 
apprehension, 32; freedom, 472; 
heroes, 88; responsibility, 291, 533; 
sphere, 273; values, 457, 460 
Morality, 303, 516, 533 
Mother’s breast, 77 
Motion, 206 
Motivation, 44 
Motive, 54, 293, 294 
Motor organs, $43 
Mouth, 59 


na, 476 

tia cai’kyam nasa-bddhayofi, 239 
Nacchiyar, 69 
Naciketa, 519 
Nadadur Ammal, 110 
Nadadur Arvan, 104 
naimiltika, 293, 294, 502, 503 
naimiilika pralaya, 502 
Nainaracarya, 11 1 
Naifadhacarila, 549 
Naiyayikas, 146, 152, 155, 211, 219, 
22t, 225, 230, 233, 262, 263, 264, 
26s, 280, 291, 300, 347 , 355 , 358, 
359 , 393 , S'8, 539, 546 
Naksatra-mdlikd, 138 
namah, 53 
Nambi, 67 n., 100 
Nambilla, no 
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Namburi Varada, 110 
Nambiiri Varadaiya, 110, m 
Namburi Varadataja, 134, 135 
Names, 3, 4, 34, 47, 48, 20Q. 457, 544 
Namin’-arvar, 63, 64, 65, 66, 68, 69, 
74 . 7 ^, 79 , 83, 94, 95, 98, I CO, 134 
Nandagopai, 77 
Nandivarman, 67 
Nanjiar, no, 134, 135 
Nan-mukhmn Tiiu-nantadi, 68 
Nappinnai, 77, Hi 
Nara, 12, 40 k. 

Naraharideva, 4c 2 
Narasirpha, 40 n, 

Narasiniha-suri, 122 
Naraainihavarman I, 65, 67 
Narasimhiengar, Mr M. T., 134 138 

Narcotic, 7<) 

Nasik, 3 

Natesan and Co , 104 n. 
natthi, 520 
natihika, 520 
natthika-ditthi, ,‘;20 
natthikavuda, 5:1 
Natural, 51; orr.niscience, 214 n. 
Nature, 35, 42, 44, 45 . 4 t>. 5 °. 5 ^. 53 . 
54 . 56, 57, IOC' 128, 146, 166, 180, 
' 93 . ' 95 . ‘ 97 . 253. ^ 5 *'. 3 t> 6 , 

310, 315, 317, 325, 331, 334, 344, 

350. 389, 4°:'. 408, 411, 413. 4 ‘ 4 . 

415, 420, 42H, 431, 439, 442, 448, 

499, 450, 461 4^6, 483, 485, 545; of 
Lak§mi, 375; of soul, 79 
Navaraina-nuHti, 135 «• 
Nava-vidha-sambandha, 135 «. 

Navel, 58 
Navel-wheel, 5.) 

Navyarahgesa, 122 

Ntiya-dyu-mani, 114 115, 116, 125, 

215 n., 2 t6 217 219 220 71 ., 

234 239 242 243 )/., 245 

247 346, 347 348 n., 349 n.. 


nadls, 59, 60 
naga, .59 

Nagarjiina, 307, 522 
ndga-xidyu, 60 

Ndl-ayira-dwya-prabandham, 64 , 66 , 

69. 77 

Ndl-tiyira-prabandhaiii, ( 9 
rtamadbeyti, 4 
nama-dheyatn, 3 
ndma-sankirfiinil-rriCab, 1 r6 
Ndm-niijktim, 134 n. 

Narada, 13, 25, 40 4c i; his journey 
to Svcta-dvipa, 13 
Ndrndiya, 20 

Ndradiya-ptinina, 507, 508 w.; philo¬ 
sophical elements in, 507 
Narayana, 12, 13, 16 17, 19, 2t, 39. 
40 n., 42 II., 68 II., i6, 89 n., 100 11., 
101, 126, 128, 129, 132, 136, 157, 
304, 352 II., 375 , 379 , 401 , 474 . 475 , 
482, 507, 51111.; skme, 126; as 
highest (iod, 12, a4sooiated with 
Pahearatra, 12; hi i worship in the 
Svetadvipa, 13 
Narayanadevu, 402 
Narayana muni, ii(', 131 
NarSyana Sarma, 404 
Narayaniya, 40 423 n. 

Narnyanopanisad, 1 3 
Nastika, 512, 517, 518. 519, 525, 527; 

its significance, 517 it seg. 

Nastika carniikn, 51: n. 
nastikaidstra, 515 

Nathamuni, 66, 6711., 85, 94, 95, 96, 
97, 98, 119, t8o, 1 Hi n., 233, 235; he 
practised astdftga yoga, 9611.; his 
life, 94 et seg. 

Nathas, 525 n. 
ndtha-vadins, 525 

Negation, s, 169, 186 202, 214, 230, 
232, 243, 255, 271, 272, 283, 312, 
314. 327. 330, 3:1, 332, 339 , 342 , 


392 

Naya-dyu-matii-dipikd, 115, 116, 392 
Naya~dyu-man'. ol Naya~dyii-mani- 
dipikd, 115 

Naya-dyu-niatii-samgraha, 115, 116, 

392 

Naya-kuhsa, 118 
Naya-mdlikd, \ lb n. 
Naya-mani-kadkd, 130 
Naya-muhha-nialikil, 114, 116, 133 
Naya~prakdiihd, 114, 346 
Naya-vUhi, 1S6 «. 
nahhi-cakra, 5.1 
Ndcchiydr-tirumoli, 134 «- 
nada, 58 


344 , 35 >1 352, 3 . 13 , 354 . 4 i 2 , 420, 
424, 428, 431, 44'5, 467, 476; ante- 
cedent to being, 27c ; of occupation, 
282; of vdcyatva, 2 lo «. 
Negation-precedent-tiI, 328, 330, 351; 
production, 338, ( 4 ‘, 344 . 345 . 353 . 
369 

Negative, 181, 183, 186, 187,252,343; 
causes, 354; characters, 170; con¬ 
cept, 282; concomitance, 229; en¬ 
tity, 34 ‘: instance, 228, 229; means, 
376; pain, 364; 4i;alifications, 323; 
relation, 231 
Nerve, 59, 295 
Nervous system, 5,8 
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Nescience, 177, 311, 316, 361, 362, 
441, 442, 460, 465 
neti, 431 

Neutral datum, 253 
New knowledr’c, 184 
New measure, 264 
nididhydsana, 405, 442 
nidrd, 57 

Nigamaparimala, 124 
nii’raha, 51 
nigrahasthiina, 512 

Nihilism, 177, 269, 307, 320, 332, 334, 
419 

Nihilist, 350, 520, 533 

Nihilistic, 520, 52t; Buddhists, 201; 

philosophy, 177 h.; sect, 533 
nihsamhavdhah, i i 
nilisvabhdva, 356 
Nikdsa, 123 
Nikdya, 524 
Niks'epii-raksd, 122 
Nimba, 399 
Nimbapura, 399 
Nimbaditya, 399, 400, 401 
Nimbarka, 399, 400, 402, 403, 404, 
405, 409, 420, 422, 424, 426, 427, 
428. 433 . 434 . 440. 472. 497 . 506; 
his bhdsya, 400; his conception of 
ahankiira, 4: i et set).; his conception 
of ajnSna, 404 et seq .; his concepbon 
of karma, 411; his criticism of i^ah- 
kara, 409 et seq .; his idea of amdyd, 
414; his idea of God, 412 et seq.-, his 
idea of karma, 414 et seq,-, his philo¬ 
sophy, 400, 404 et seq.-, his works, 
400-2; Nature of self, 411 et seq.', 
school, 401, 408, 440; system, 413; 
teachers and pupils of the school, 
379 et seq.; view, 430 
Nimhdrka-rnatam, 401 
Nimbarkists, 410, 411, 434, 440 
nimitta, 2, 388, 456 
nimitta-kdrana, 157, 191, 398 
nimitta-kdranatd, 396 
nimittamdtram, 500 
Nineteenth century, r88 
Ninru kumirume, 78 
nir - adhisthdna - bhramd -nupapattih, 

238 

niranvaya-vinasa, 274, 276 
nirapeksataydnanda, 36 
niravayava, 201 
nirbharatva, 86 
nirgranthas, 523 
nirguna, 25 
nirhetuka, 85 
Nirvana, 28 


nirttikalpa, 217, 219, 220, 221, 224, 
270, 311, 544; knowledge, 544 
nirs-ikalpa jndna, 221 
nirvikalpa-pratyaksa, 166, 223 
nirvisesa, 165, 195 
nirvisesa caitanya, 420 
Niri’isesa-pramdna-vynddsa, 133 
nir-visaya-khydti, 239, 246 
niskala, 31 
niskrarnya, 527 
nisprapanca brahman, 10 
nitya, 36, 293, 294, 502 
nityn-rarigitva, 87 n. 
nitya-suratva, 88 n. 
nivartaka, 61 
nh-rtta, 165 

niyama, 29, 33, 61, 62 n., 509 n. 
Niyamananda, 399, 403 
myoli, 42, 43, 45, 57, 448 n. 
Nilameghatalacarya, 133 
rttla-pata, 527 n. 

Nila, 41, 42, 57 
nlrupa, 238 n. 

Nlti, 235 

Noble qualities, 70, 71 
Non-appearance, 365 
Non-apprehension, 180, 181, 182, 183, 
184, 185, 186, 187, 188, 237, 284 
Non-being, 239, 312, 314, 45b, 457, 
S09 

Non-Uuddhists, S'4 
Non-depcndence, 37 
Non-difference, 487 
Nun-different, 484 
Non-discrimination, 247 
Non-distinction, 449, 491 
Non-duality, 488 
Non-carthiness, 227 
Non-etcrnal, 199, 208, 209, 212, 213, 
386, 446, 470, 478 
Non-eternality, 386 
Non-eternity, 394 

Non-existence, 27, 177, 2:1, 229, 235, 
344, 410, 428, 435, 436, 473, 476, 

47S, 507 

Non-existent, 5, 47, 177, 266, 284, 327, 
339, 344. 407, 423, 433, 43^. 44°, 
445, 457. 477, 486 
Non-Existing, 18.:}. 

Non-illumination, 314 
Non-illusory, 246 
Non-living, 456 
Non-material^ 146, 171 
Non-nisteriality, 171 
Non-mundane, 39 
Non-observation, 279, 334 
Non-occupiedness, 164 
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Non-perception, 12H, 182, 207, 241, 
342, 351. 

Non-performance, 323 
Non-physical, 34S 
Non-production, 44<) 

Non-relational, 455 
Non-sensible, 3 i4 
Non-sentient, 54 
Non-spiritual cl aracteristics, 172 
Non-substance, 251 
Non-vedic, 15, (), 17, tg 

Normal caste, 301) 

Normal duties, 1)2, 3S0 
North India, 63, 523 
Northern India, 103 
Nothingness, 3() 

Notices, 400 n. ; of Sanskrit Manu- 
scripts, 403 

Notion, 297 , 298, 300. 310, 324. 337 . 
34 '. 343 . 349 35 '. 353 . 4 '^. 443 . 
538. 542; of viliility, 248 
Not-self, 409 
Not-silvcr, 183 
Nrsiniha, 39 n., 40 "■ 

Nrsinihadeva, 1:2, 123 
NrsiniharUja, 12:, 131 
Nrsirnha-riiitya, 22 
Nrsimhasun, 131 
Nfsirnha-tiikini Vpcimsad, 13 
Nrsir|iharya, 109 tie 
Nrsimhnttara-tdpi.nl I'pani^ad, 13 
Nuns, 104 
nUkhyii itari’a, 502 
N.W. Provinces Cntaiigue, 400 
Nyagrodhasayin, 40 n 
nyasa, 55, 90, 13 • 

Nydsu-kdrikd, 3K0 
Nydsa-tilaka, izz, 123, 131, 380 
Nydsa-tilaka-vyiiHhyd 122, 125, 380 
Nydsa-viJyd-bhuy.m:i, 132 
Nydsa~vUlydrtha- •neat a, 133 
Nyasa-vidyd^vijaya, i 27 
Nydsa-vimsati, 122, 3.80 
Nxdsavivrti, 131 

Nyava, 9, 128, 131, 15 !. 154, 157, 203 
204, 2oh, 207 I ',, 208, 2.1111., 234 
235, 262, 263, 30°, 358, 471, 517, 
53.S; categories, 539; logic, 226; ob¬ 
jection, 249; rofulation of the doc¬ 
trine of whole a id parts by Veiikata, 
263 et seq.', Venkata’s refutation of 
atomic theory, ;;62 et seq. 
Nynya-bhdskara, 33 
Nydya-kulisa. 118 128 n., 184, 186 n., 
250 n., 251 352. 353 354 «■. 

355 X; 356 357 « . 358 K-, 3 <>o «■ 

Nydya-kusumdnjati, 1, 539 "■ 


Nydya-tnadjarl, 203, 204205 n., 
206 513 ;;[6, 5 ' 9 . 535 

S 3 f> 538 «■. 539. ; 4 ° 547 . 548 

Nydyii-pari.iuddlii, 96 n , i lO, 123, iis, 
127, 128 H., 131, ' io, 202 n-, 208 
Z09 210, 213 216"., 219"., 

220 222 n., 32 1 / 225 22.6, 

227 228 n., 231. n. 233 ^34 

235, 236 n., 237 II. 239 ti. 
Nydya-parisuildhi^vy, tk hyd, 1 31 
Nytlya-rattidran, 13 i 
Nydyn-sdra, 123, 1.17, 128 h., 202 
203 222 223 n., 237 n., 238 n. 

Nytiya-siddliiinjaiui, 1 7, 123, '^6. 

128 ti., 157 n-. 23 , 259«., 261 
280//., 297, 382, 3'l3 ti. 

Nydyii-siddfidiijiina-.- .•(ikhyn, 117, i j6 
Nydya-sudarsana, not., 128 «. 
Nydyii-stitrii, qitn., 20S, 211-1,2, 

300 tt., 512, 513, B I 7 539 
Nydya-tiitiva, i)b, 119, 128 n., 233, 235 
Nyaya-Vaisc’sika, 162. 471 
Nydydmrta-tarafigiiu, 1 (8 
Nattra-hitlVii-riltlius.iiic ., 133 
Nattvopapatti-hhanga, 133 
Natva-candrikd, 13 r 

Ncitv/i diirpaiiii, 1 1 5 
i\iiiva-taltv<i-ptiritrd?i i, 129 

t)bjcct(s), 30, 33, 41, 4", 49. 59. '78. 
179, 181, 182, 184, 185 n., 189, igp. 
205, 206, 210, 244, .580, 289, 297 )!,, 
298, 307, 309, 31!, ; 12, 315. 3'b, 

317, 3!8, 319, 320, ;43, 347. 34^, 

351, 4IS, 419, 423, Z26, 427, 43<?, 

442, 444, 457, 458, 466, 467, 474, 

477, 300, 506, 544 ; i'.s matter ac¬ 
cording to Vehkt'ta and Meg- 
baniulari, 217; of t wireness, 231, 

318, 319; of knowlctigc, 241, 243; of 
perception, 246, 346 

Objection, 298, 299, 303, 308, 315, 
31b, 3'7. 320. 321. 353, 343, 392, 
408.409.417, 418,41:2, 437, 477, 537 
Objective, 53, 58, 171,, 182, 490; 

awai-cnessea, 238; cognition, 9; 
entities, t 88, 247, 3(0, 362; factors, 
236; world, 24(1 
Objectively, 182 n. 

Objeetivity, 315, 325 
Obligatory, 441; duty, 1:14, 137, 203 
Observatioti, 209, 257 
Obstaeles, 33 

Obsiruetion, 183, 282, 449, 4^6, 481 
Obstruetivc attitude, 3 16 
Occasion, 47, 60 
Occasionalism, 139 
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Occupation, 282 
Occurrence, 205 

Ocean, 52, 301, 302, 304, 445, 447, 
45 °. 4 SI. 453 
Odorousness, 212 n. 

Odour-potential, 48 
Offering, 23, 550 
Older school, 91, 92 
Omnipotence, 24, 51, 200, 450, 462, 
472 

Omnipotent, 10, ii, 15, 34, 303, 443; 
being, 336 

Omniscience, 24, 50, 51, 158, 195, 198, 
200, 432, 433, 472, 506 
Omniscient, g, ii, 27, 44, 152, 303, 
3 '^i. 335 , 405, 430, 443 
(hfikdra-vaddrtlia, 392 
Ontological, 118, 180, 185 195,497; 

argument, 231 
Ontologically, 180 
Openings, 59 

Operation, 45, 46, 56, 185, 204, 205, 
206, 267, 297, 312, 318, 329, 331, 
411, 412, 413, 423, 427, 433> 44b, 
448, 459 , 4 do, 470. 475 . 547 
Opinion, 93, 210 
Opponent, 116 ti., 230, 249 
Opportunity, 292 
Opposites, 230 
Opposition, 208 
Order, 49, 58, 195 

Ordinary, 43; methods, 58; person¬ 
ality, 82 
Organ, 48, 490 
Organic, 151, 455 
Organs of sight, 282 
Origin, 212, 466, 468, 490; of fihakti 
in Bhdgavata-mdkatya, 63 ; of know- 
ledge, 543 

Original, 42, 58; course, 396 
Origination, 321 
Oscillation, 264 
Otherness, 351 
Oudk Catalogue, 400 n. 

Padma, 20, 60 
Padmalocana Bhatta, g8 
Padmanabha, 39, no, 118 
Padmanribhacarya, 401 
Padmanribharya, 352, 361 
Padma Purdna, 484, 507, 532 
Padmapurana, reference to Bhakti in, 

507 

Padma Sairtkild, 23 
Padma-tantra, 39 n., 42 n.; avatdras in, 
39 n. 

PadmaeSrya, 401 


Padmakara Bhafta, 401 
Pain, 146, 148, 171, 189, 256, 259, 290, 
301, 302, 344, 349, 412, 427, 442, 
449 , 463, 464. 485. 486, 489, 490, 
493 , 494 

Painful, 256, 289, 415, 416, 452 
Pairs, 42 

paksa, 231, 427, 534, 535 
pnksadharrna, 534 
Palar, 63 
Pallava king, 67 
Pallavamalla, 65 
Pallava-matha, 137 
Pallavas, 65, 67 
Pamphlet, 123, 124 
Panar, 64, 69 
Panentheism, 497 

Pangs, of love, 72; of separation, 73; 

of sorrow, 70 
Pantheism, 497, 498 
Pantheistic, 498 
pancama, 15, 17 

PaPea-padikd-vivaratiu, ig6, 197 n., 
198 n. 

Pancaratra(E), 2, 12, 14, 15, 16, 17, i8, 
19. 20, 22, 38 40 n., 42 II., 50, 56, 

57 . 58, 62, 103, 105, 122, 125, 132, 
157 , 303, 379 , 448 n., 47 i', 475 ; 
antiquity of, 12; conflict between 
Brahrninic authorities about, 19; 
contents of, 18-19; doctrine, 503; 
instructed by God, 14; its antiquity, 
19; its ideal different from the 
Vedas, 17; its relation with the 
Vedas, 18; its validity attested in 
Purufa-virnaya of Yamuna, 16; not 
polytheistic, 17; originated how, 21; 
Purdnas that are favourable and un¬ 
favourable to it, 20; purusa-sukta, 
associated with, 12; regarded as 
tantra, 18 n.; relation with the 
Vedas, 12; religion, 20; rituals not 
non-Vcdic, 17; sacrifice, 12; texts, 
13; valid as the injunction of God, 
14; worship, 19 

Pancaratra literature, 18, 21, 24; its 
validity attested by Yamuna, Hi; 
works enumerated, zi et set], 
PanciiTdtra-raksd, 18, 122 
Pancaratra-raksd-samgraha, 18 
Paiicaratra-samhita, iz n., 155 
Pancardtra-sastra, zi 
Paiicardtrins, 14, 19, 20; denounced in 
smrti and Purdna, ig-20; identical 
with Bhdgavatas and Sdtvatas, 15; 
possess a lower stage, 15 
panca-sarnskdra, 102 
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Paftcadhyayi-^Sstra, 3 n. 
Pancagni-vidva, 383, 384 
PancT~karana, 183, 337, 340 
Panjikd, 131 
Pandita, 94, (30, 177 n. 
para, 41, 42, 489 
para-brahma, 474, 509 
Parakala, 63 
Farakaladasa, 11 j 

Parakala Yati, 115, 117, 126, 127, 

30s 

para-loka, 518, 548 
Parama, 33 

Parama-pada-sopdna, 124 
Parama-sarnhitd, 23, 24, 32, 33; IJhakti, 
rise of, in, 33-4; its contents, 22; 
karma and jiidna yoga in, 33; karma- 
yoga and jhana-yoga in, 22; vairdgya, 
nature of, if, 33 . yoga in, 32 
Para-mata-bhahga, 123, 124, 128 n. 
Paroma-tatlva nirnaya, 23 
paramdrtlia, if 5, 378 
paramatman, 7, 34, 445, 451, 452, 453, 
487, 489, S02 
parameivara, 89, 475, 489 
Paramehara-somhild, 23 
Paramesv.trvarrnan tl, 65 
paramesfhin, 447 
Paranda-padi, 135 n. 

Para-paksa-gin vaira, 403, 414 >1., 416, 
417 n., 418 42J 428 ft., 429 n,, 

430 »; 431 «■ 432 H; 433 ”■> 434 
43S »■, 437 n. 440 n 
Parasurama, 38, 40 429 

Parasuramadevii, 40a 
paratah prmnanu, 9 
paratah-prcrmanya, 248, 249 
para-tanira-sattid, 430 
Para-tativa, 24 
Para-tattva-dlpika, 122 
Para-tattva-nirnaya, 138 
Para-tatlva-prakdia, 23 
Para-tattva-prakdHka, 127 
Paravastu Prativiidibfiayarikara Anna- 
yacary.T, 111 

Paravadibhayankfira, 112 
para, 509 

pard-kdsaH a, 88 n, 
pardmaria, 225, 427 
Pararikiisa, 65, 78 
Pararikusa-pfirnarya, 102 n. 

Parantaka, 67 
Parantaka Cola I, 96 
Parantaka, King, 95 
Parantaka Papdya, 65 
pardrthanumuna, 427 
Parasara, 134, 260 n., 479 


ParSsara Bhatta, :!3 ; 

Parasara Bhaftarika, tig 
Pafasara Bhat^ar^a, 10271., 104 109, 
no, 134, I3S 
Parasara pur ana, 15 
Parasara satnhiid 22; its contents, 
22-3 

paratman, 486 
Parents, 70 

Parikara-vijaya, f ii, 361 
parimana, 254, 2C2, )97 
parimita-gambhlro • bh dsird, 108 
porindma, b, 106, 19 ' 
parindma kurana, ;6;; 
parindmi kdrana, 305. 366 
parindmi-rupa, 484 
paritrdna, 40 
paroksa, 62 
parol<$a-z<rtti, 425 

Part, 30, 49, 178, i8n, igj, 192, 194, 
195, 262, 286, 2)1, 29s, 300, 301, 
307, 308, 312, 408 409, 411, 422, 
430, 432. 433. 434, H4. 447 «•, 453. 
45f>. 4^2. 464. 47;, 493. 494 
Particles, 263, 264; of consciousness, 
141 

Particular, 193, 299, 5 37; proposition, 
202 

Panless, 201, 263, 306, 358, 365, 422, 
432, 548; atoms, :6:]; real, 372 
Paryainkn, 30 
Passionate lover, 82 
Passionate yearning 8- 
Passions, 32, 51, 54 317, 318, 488 
Past, 182, 446, 447. 457, 533! 'x- 
peritnee, 184, i8;i n. 
pasya fitly 58 

Patai'ijali, 6t w., 62, 444, 470, 473, 

479, 4^5 o. 515, 5^8, 523; his 

Ma/id~bhasya, $16 n. 

Fatanjali-sutra, 478 
Paternal affection, 150 
Path, bkahtiy 380 f'?,; of knowledge, 
89; of right, 61; of virtue, 158 
Pathological symptoms, 83 
Paths of duties, 91 
Pattars, 104 
jmiranic, 482 

Pauranic emotionalism, .,51 
paurusa, 30 
Pau^karUy 21, 22 
Pau^kara-samkitdy 23, 14 
Payasznnly 59, 63 
Pazhanadai-viiakkan, 
Padukd-sahasra-ndma, izz 
Pdlty 512, S13 w.; texts, 514 
Pali Dictionary, 520 
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Pali-English Dictionary, 513 
Paficiiratrikas, 3 n. 

Pandya, 65, 67, 98 
Panini, 108 n., 516 n., 518, 523 
paramarthika, 313 
paramarthikl, 371 
paratantrya, 87 
Parcisara, 20 
Pdrdsarya, 125 
Pdrdiarya-vijaya, 117, 305 
Pdrdsaryya-vijayd’di-purvd’cdrya-pra- 
bandhd~nusdrena, 128 n. 

Parijatahara, 40 n. 

Pdrijdta-saurabha, 406 n. 
pdfatfdi, 518 
pdstindinr), 518 
Pasupata, 3 16 

Pdsupata-tantra, 155 
Patalasayana, 40 n. 

Pavaka, 39 
Pela Purade^ika, 132 
Penance, 13, 24, 29, 34, 160 
People, 43 n. 

Perceivability, 438, 439 
Perceived qualities, 252 
Perceiver, 284, 315, 321, 398, 547 
Percept, 183 n. 

Perception, 14, 80, 128, 141, 151, 152, 
166, 1O8, 174, 177, 179, 181, 182, 

184, 185, 187, 188, 199, 202, 208, 

210, 211, 212, 214, 215, 216, 217, 

218, 220, 221, 222, 224, 237, 241, 

242, 252, 254, 268, 269, 270, 280, 

284, 306, 307, 310, 311, 312, 313, 

315. 324, 326, 327, 328, 334, 343, 

351. 353, 356, 368, 390, 398, 406, 

412, 426, 427, 465, 472, 533, 537; 

its definition, 216-17; savikalpa and 
nirvikalpa, 220-4; treatment by 
Veiika^anatha and Meghanadari, 216 
et seq .; view on, by later members of 
the Ramanuja school, 220 et seq. 
Perceptual, 79, 309, 411; cognition, 
250evidence, 298; experience, 
320, 326, 327, 328, 390, 536; know¬ 
ledge, 212, 326; form, 246 
Perfect, 295; knowledge, 50 
Perfection, 31, 122, 194 
Performance, 33, 293, 530 
Pcriya-jiyar, 94 no, in, 137 
Periyalnambi, 103 
Periya Nambi, 67 n. 

Periyar, 63 

Periya-tiru-madah 6g, 134 n. 
Periya-tirumoli, 13411. 
Periya-tiru-mori, 69 
Periya-tiru-mudiy-adaivu, 64, 105 


Periya tiru-vantddi, 69, 134 «. 
Periy-aj-var, 63, 64, 65, 66 n., 68, 69, 77 
Periy-arvar-tirumoxi, 13411. 
Periy-arvar-tiruppalandu, 13411. 
Permanent, 144, 198, 291, 343, 541, 
546; world, 198 n. 

Permadi, 66 
per se, 431 

Person, 49, 189, 191, 401, 472 
Personal continuity, 143 
Personal effort, 378 
Personal God, 472 
Personal identity, 142 
Personal service, 104 
Personality, 49, 100 n. 

Peru-mal, 64, 13411. 

Peru-mal Jiyar, 64 
Perumfll Temple, 523 
Perumdl-tirumoli, 134 «. 

Peru-mal-tiru-mori, 69 
Pervasive entities, 263 
Pessimism, 550 
Pcy, 68 

Pgy-ajcvar, 63, 64, 65, 6611., 6811, 
‘ 34 ”■ 

Phata-bheda-khnnduna, 125 
Phenomena, 205, 238, 340, 365, 407, 

456 

Phenomenal, 454; world, 155, 164 
Phenomenalism, 238, 285 
Phenomenon, 142, 180, 266, 272, 302, 
467. 542 

Philosopher, 202, 449 
Philosophical, 120, 126, 181, 305, 307, 
3^4. 395. 525; doctrines, 22; ele¬ 
ments, 24; importance, 21; reality, 
377; speculation, 79; topics, 23; 
wisdom, 89 

Philosophy, 34, 107, ii2, 119, 195, 
235. 305, 3‘9, 413. 445. 47i. 472, 
482, 496, 508 n., 512, 513 
Phraseology, 196 
Phrases, 309 

Physical, 205, 310, 530; elements, 547; 

practices, 60 
Physico-biological, 298 
Physics, 515 n. 

Physiological, 530; change, 140 

Pictorial, 455 

Piece of iron. A, 26 

Pilgrimage, 55, 120 

Pillai Tokacarya, no, in, 120, 134, 

13s. 137. ‘38 

PiUai Lokamjiyar, 105 
Pillai Lokacaryar, 64 
Pillar edict, 522 
Pillan, 66 
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Pinb’-aragiya, 64 

Pinb’-aragiya Peru-mal Jlyar, 94 

los 

Pingala, 59, bo 
Pioneers, 84 
Piran, 63 

Piszzagalli, Dr, 512 n. 
pitr-ydna, 51'’ 
pitta, 475 
Pity, 52 

Piyaruli-ceyaiare-rahasya, 135 
Piyu^aharana, 40 u. 

Place, 185 n. 

Playful, 51 

Pleasurable, 46, 256, 280, 415, 416, 
452; ends, 294 

Pleasure, 71, 146, 148, 154, 171, 189, 
256, 259, 282, 290, 291, 292, 3or, 

302, 303, 304, 326, 349, 365, 412, 

427, 442. 444 . 449 . 463. 4 f' 4 . 47 °. 

485, 486, 489, 490, 493, 494, 513, 

S 2 *^. 550 

Plurality, 165, 174, 194, 264, 398 

Poetry, 68, j 21 

Point, 192, 195, 209, 416 

Poison, 364 

Polemic, 403 

Polemical discussions, 305 
Polemical work, 123 
Political .science, 515 
Polity, 5IS, 532 
Pollution, 303 
Pontifical, iii; chair, 134 
Pope, 84 n. 

Position, 194 igs, 331, 339. 349, 
3S2 

Positive, 178, 183, 186, 187, 252, 323, 
343 , 351 , 362, 441; ajndna, 364, 365; 
bliss, 136; category, 243; defects, 
331; entity, 164, 177, 271, 272, 282. 
317. 327, 3:19, 341. 345 . 353 . 354 , 
424; experience, 238, 282; Jigiior- 
ance, 330, 332, 336; inference, 329; 
instances, 230; means, 376; mo¬ 
ment, 272; rescience, 361, 362; per¬ 
ception, 363; pleasure, 294; propo¬ 
sition, 229; state, 344; stuff, 332, 

364 

Positivity, 282 
Possibilities, 207 
Posture, 30, 60 
Potency, 347 

Potential, 35, 37, 266, 445, 461; effect, 
266; form, 50, 56; power, 541 
Pots, 453 
Potter, 453 
Potter’s wheel, 342 


Power, 35, 41, 42, 43, 44, 46, 50, 51, 
52 . 53 , 56, 57 . b' 5 . 136, 153, 15;, 184, 
190, r 93 , 197, 301, 441, 445, 471, 
473 , 475 . 477 , 5 <' 0 , 5 °S, Sob, 509, 
524, 540, 54S 

Poygaiy, 64, 68, 523 
Poygaiy- 5 n.ar, 63, 65, 6668 n., 
>34 «■ 

Prabandham, 67 
priibandhas, 91 
Prabandlia-sdra, 9pi. 

Prabamifia-sdram. 6< ■ 

Prabhaeandra, 2o(, ;i6 
Prabhakara, 181 i85«.; his view, 

185 n. 

prahhd-tadvatoriv€ 416 
Pridxidha-candro-aa) a, 122, 531« , 532 
prabuddhi, 510 

Practical, 265, 458; behaviour, 4, 466; 
conduct, s; experiences, 341, 371; 
philosophy, 22 
Practice, 29, 30, 31, 53, 293 
Prudbdna, 25, 34, 4'; 2, 475, 476, 477, 
47 S, 4 ^ 5 , 489, 497 . 498, 503, 

50s, 506, 509 
Pradhmui-sataka, 12.. 
pradlmanisd-bhdva, 353 
Pradyumna, 13, 37 ; 9, 42, 43, 52, 56. 

57. 157. 158; 44::; t., 47 s; stage, 57 
prapalbha ndstika, ,;2), 527 
Pragmatic value, 3 15 
prajapatt, 48, 295, 3-17, 528 
praiiiS, 47 . 503, 5 <o 
Prajnanidhi, iz6 

Praina-parUrdna, 119, 128 n,, 208, 
212, 214 n., 234 

Prahararia-pandkd, 185 186 n. 

prakdra, 156 
prakdsii, 358, 373, 41 3 
Prakilia-$ainhitd, 23 
Prakaiatman, 196, 197, 198 n.; criti¬ 
cized by Ramanuja 197; his view of 
relation between iiayd and Brah¬ 
man. 198 «. 

Prakdidtmd, 25 

prakrti, 24, 25, 26, 28, 3°. 31. 32, 34. 
36. 38, 43 , 45 . 4 '> 57 . 49 , 56, 57 , 61, 
144, 147, 156, [38, 163, 164, 172, 
173, 239. 256, 257, 258, 259, 260 n., 
261, 266, z8o, ;.)6, 301, 381, 384, 

444 . 445 , 446, 449 . 453 . 454 , 455 , 

456, 459 , 460, 463, 464, 469, 472, 

473 . 474 . 476. 4 '’ 7 , 479 , 480, 481, 

482, 484, 48s, 486, 487, 489, 491, 

492, 493 . 494 , 495, 498, 502, 503, 

504, 505, 506, 357, 508, 509 

prakrti-prasuti, 502 
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pralaya, 13, 36, 56, 156, 169, 446, 459, 
477, 481, 493, 502 , S03 
pramd, f>z, 203, 467 
pramdna, 62, 125. 201, 202, 203, 204, 

205, 206, 214, 215, 216, 234, 235, 

236, 239, 240, 247, 248. 249, 346. 

351, 36:, 390. 423, 426, 427. 428, 

468, 469, 503 n., 537, 539: as artha- 
paricc.hedakatva, 240 ; Buddhist view 
of it, 205 ; difference between Rama¬ 
nuja Nyaya and Sankara, 204; dif¬ 
ference of view regarding it between 
Venkata and Meghaniidari, 240; 
Jaina view, 205; Jayanta’s view, 
203; Kumarila’s view, 205; Megh- 
anadari’s definition of, 239; re¬ 
futation of it by Srihar^a, 201; 
Vatsya-Srinivasa's treatment of it, 
203; Venkata’s definition, 236; 
Venkata’s treatment of it, 201 et seq. 
pramdna-phala, 205, 467 
Pramdna^sam/’raha, 20 
Pramana-sdra, 133, 138 
Pramanas, treatment by Madhava 
Mukunda, 426 et seq. 
pramupdttha. 62 
pramdtd, 368 
prarndtr-tattva, 547 
prameya, 248 

Prameya-kamala-mdrtanda, 206 
Prameya-mdld, 349, 351 ti. 
Prameya-sarnjiraha, 128 214 n., 

216 n., 234 
Prameya-sdra, no 
Prameya-sekhara, 135 n, 
prameyatva, 230 n. 
prameyatvat, 230 
Pranatartihara, 109 
Pranatartihara Pillan, no 
Prapanna, meanings of, 91 
Prapanna-paritrava, 135 «. 
Prapanna-pdrijdta, 352, 380 
Prapanna-savitrl, 137 
Prapannd-mrla, 63 n., 94, 97 n., 98, 
too, r02 105, 108, log non., 

138 n. 

Prapanndinrta relates, 97 ti. 
Ptapanca-mithydtva-bhanga, 126 
prapatti, 54, 55, 68, 86, 89, go, 91, 92, 
96, 99, loi, 120, 122, 136, 137, 375, 
376, 377, 378, 379. 380; according 
to Saumyajamatj' Muni, 374 et seq .; 
its accessories, 92; its afigas, 91 n.; 
its history, 379; its meaning, 90; its 
schools, 92 et seq. - its stages, 379 
Ptapatti-kdrikd, 125 
Prapatti-naisthikam, 86 n. 


Prapatti-prayoga, 380 
prapdthaka, 106 
Prasanga-ratnakara, 396 n 
prasada, 505 
prasdnti, 505 
Praina, 480 

Prasnopanisat-prakdsikd, 127 

prasuti, 502 

pratibandha, 538 

pratibhd, 537 

pratijnd, 427 

Pratijnd-vdda, 133 

pratinidhi-nydya, 183 

pratisancara, 497 

Pratisthd-kdnda, 22 

Prativadibhakesari, 117 

Prativadibhayahkara, 112, 138 

pratlter apahnava eva sydt, 238 

pralyakfa, 220, 224, 426 

PratyahSra, 30, 61, 505 

pravacana. 514 

provartaka, 61 

pravaha-naditva, 177 «■ 

Prayoga-ratna-mdld, 116, 131 

prayujana, 420 

PrSbhakara view, 248 

prdga-bhdva, 169, 177, 279, 328, 338, 

3 . 33 . 428 

Prdjapatya-smpti, 20 
prdkatya, 148 
prdkrtii, 30 
prdkrta-mandala, 415 
prdkrta-pralaya, 509 
prdkrtd-tmd, 483 
prdkptika, 502, 503 
prdmdtiika, 313 
prdntdnya, 202, 346, 347 
prana, 7, 47, 49, 59. 80, 405, 540 
prana vdya, 59 

prdndyama, 22, 23, 30, 32, 60, 61, 505, 

506, 509 n. 

Prapti-dasd, 379 
Prapyd-nubhana-dasa, 379 
prdrabdha, 445, 487, 488 
prdrahdha karma, 378, 389, 414, 443. 

487 _ 

pratikulyasya varjanam, 92 
pravarana, 515 

prdyascitta, 92, 294; Venkata’s view, 

294 

Pre-Aryan, 531 

Pre-BuddhisticIndianPhilosophy, 521 n. 

Preceptor, 28, 87, 89, 139, 156 

Pre-condition, 253 

Predicate, 80, 193, 271, 283, 438 

Prediction, 345 

Pre-existent effect, 265 
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Preferences, 3^ 

Prejudices, 317 
prema-bhakti, ,)0i 
Preina-sara, loz 
Premises, 178 
Prerogative grace, 85 
Presence, 54 

Present, jSi, 184, J85, 446, 533 
Presentation, 180, 182 
Pride, 521) 

Priest, 104, 550 

Primary, 41; cause, entities, 

440; forms, 3q; sense, 306 
Primeval, 42 n. 

Primordial, 44, 4S, 447 ; elements, 
128 

Principle, 31, 32, 47, 57, 2oi, 502, 505, 
507, 508, 512; of agreement, 226; 
of consciousness, 322, 463 
Pringle Pattis in, 451 
priori, 205 
Priority, 419 
Prior momen:, 278 
Priydlvar- tin -mo/ i, 138 
priti, 161 
Prlti-kdrita, 36 

prlti-rapo-paidntattia-lakffinam, 382 
Probability, 14 

Probandum, 225, 228, 229, 231 n., 
427 > 534 . 535 

Proceedings 2nd Transactions of the 
Third Oriental Conference, 106 n. 
Process, 30, 32, 42, 49, 50, 52, 54, SS. 
5f3, 205, 492, 442, 453, 4 S 5 . 458. 
47 S, 495 
Procession, (.9 

Product, 26, 29, !4, 36, 208, 331, 409, 
423, 44S, 44 '), 4 SS. 477 . 5 ( 0 , 548 
Production, 184, 199, 204, 206, 265, 
267, 268, 277, 278, 284. 292, 300, 
328, 330, 331, 341, 342, 344, 411, 
4t6, 428, 447, 454, 473 , 4^1 
Productive capaiity, 354 
Productivitj, 463 
Progress, 4( 4, 514 
Progressive, 37 
Prohibited actions, 62 
Proofs, 189. 406, 407, 457, 458 
Proportion, 46, 54 

Propositiorn, 190, 193, 201, 202, 223, 
225, 227, 319 
Protection, 54 
Protector, 499, 307 
Proximity, 316, 498 
Prudence, ,'50 
prthivi, 49 1 

Psychical, 4(19; elements, 29 


Psychological, 180, 1 I5 n., 210, 2.37; 

state, 380 n.; translorinations, 395 
Psychologically, i8c' 

Psychosis, ag, 30, 151, 412, 464 
Publicity, 120 
Polaha, 21 
Pulastya, 21 
Pum-sakti, 51 
Punamalt, g8 
Punishment, 51, 9;, 415 
Pundariluiksa, 95, gt, 97, 98, 102 n., 
109, 118 

Putidravardhana, 524 n. 
punya, 294 

Pupil, 117, 127, 130, 131 
par, 5°3 

PuranUara, 536, 539 
Puriina, 16, tg, an, 71, 72, 99, 105, 
( 25 . 445 . 448, 471. 479 , 486, 496 - 
497 , 520, 550 

Purana Kassapa, ‘2i), 522; his views, 
520 

Puranic, 452, 497, 549; legends, 80 
Puranika, 122 

Pure, 32 , 34, 42. 44 , 5 °, 3 n, 4 ( 3 ' 42 °. 
423, 430. 454. 4(7, 4 () 9 , 470. 47 Q. 
490, 499, 500; act on, 56; being, 10, 
tf)7, 175, 192, 1(3, 200, 291, 302, 
311; bliss, 27 , 344 , 444 , 494 ‘. 
brahman, 333, 332, 440; conscious¬ 
ness, 24, 26, 28, ig. 35, 51, 57, 143, 
145, (66, ‘70 1 309. 311, 319, 

320, 322, 323, 3:4, 325, 345, 362, 

363, 367. 368, 319, 370, 372, 373, 

374 , 408, 4 ' 29 . 419. 421 . 423, 445, 

446, 448, 449, 450, 451, 453, 455, 

457, 458, 460, 4,51, 462, 485. 492, 

494; creation, 27; energy, 447; 
existence, 497; experience, 169; 
form, 43H; illimiination, 195, 407; 
impure-creation, 57; indetenninate, 
344; intelligence 26, 147, 148, 134; 
knowledge, [7O, 408, 439, 441; 

nature, 302, (Oi, 338; rcvtlation, 
169; self, 408; Soul, 453; space, 283 
Purest qualities, 4’ o 
Piirilkation, 60 4< 2 
Puriticatory rite?, 12 
Purity, 6, 29, 19 >, 406, 438, 441, 524 
Puri, 94, 96, ic;:, 120 
purm'arti vaslu, 25 i 
I’urpose, 452, 474 

Purustt, 23, 27, 29, 30, 31, 32, 36, 42, 
43. 44 , 45 . 4 f', 47 . 49 . 52, 57, ‘ 47 , 

148, 259, 261 , 296, 445, 446, 448, 

449, 45 (. 45;, 454 . 455. 456. 459 . 

460, 461, 4Ca, 466, 467, 468, 469, 
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Purusa (cont.) 

470, 471, 473, 474. 47 S. 477 , 479 . 

480, 484, 485, 486, 487, 488, 489, 

490, 491, 492 . 493, 495 . 497 . 498 , 

503. 5 ° 4 , 5 ° 5 . 507. 508, 509, 511, 

5*7; conception of in Vijnana 
Bhiksu, 448; consciousness of, 464 
purusakara, 378 

Purusa-ninnaya, 16, 96, 139, 35* 
puru^a-sukta, 12, 44, 105, 155 
purusdrtha, 136 
Purusartha-ratndkara, 132 
purusdvatdra, 40 ti. 

"puruso ha nardyanah", 12 

purusottama, 38, 70, 116, 132, 403 

PiirusoUama prasacla, 403 

Purusottamanya, 112, 411 

purydm sete, 504 

purna, 36 

pusli, 57 

Purnadeva, 402 

Puiva-rnimarnsa, 350 

purva-pak^a, 519 

pari>d-nuhhuta-rajata-satpskdra-dvdrd, 

246 

Pusd, 58 
Putayogin, 63 

Qualifications, 28, 305, 308, 323 
Qualified, 105, 193, 430; concept, 244; 

entity, 255, 279; monism, 430 
Qualifying relation, 252 
Qualitative, 550 

Quality, to, 25, 30, 34 , 35 . 3^, 48, S 3 , 
54, 56, 61, 156, 181, 197, 207, 208, 
209, 212 n., 254, 255, 256, 284, 28s, 
306, 311, 317, 324, 33 ^'. 340. 343 , 

348, 35 *. 356, 357 , 381. 4 tt. 426, 

429, 430, 433, 435, 441, 442, 455, 

483, 48s, 489, 493 , 503, 505, 508, 

5 * 0 , 548 

Qualityless, 31, 306, 406, 407, 408, 
423, 430, 435 . 499 
Queen, 98 
Question, 195 

Raghunathacarya, 133 
Raghunatharya, 117 
Kaghuttama, 137, 138 
Rahasya-mdtrkd, 1 24 
Rahasya~navanUam, 123 
Rahasya-padai'i, 123 
Ruhasya-rak^a, 99 123, 380 n. 

Rahasya-ratnavalt, 126 
Rahasya-ratnavall-hrdaya, 124 
rahasyas, 94 
Rahaiya-sandesa, 124 


Rahasya-sandesa-vivarana, 124 
Rahasya-sikha-mani, 124 
Rahasya-traya, lion., 138 
Rahasya-traya-culuka, 124, 125 
Rahasya-traya-jlvdtu, 131 
Rahasya-traya~kdrikd, 132 
Rahasya-traya-nmnamsd, t 17 
Ruhasya-traya-mlmdmsd-bhdsya, 126, 

131 

Rahasya-traya-sdra, 18, 63 n„ 124, 
125 '32 

Rahasya-traya-sSra-sami’raha, 133 
Rahasya-trayn-snra-iydkhyd, 132 
Rahasya-traya-sdrdrthii-samgraha, 125 
rajas, 25, 43, 45, 46, 47, 48, 129, 
156, 163, 259, 447 , 473 , 474 , 475 - 
480, 481, 482, SOI, 503, 504, 505, 507 
Kajcndracola, 96, 104 
rajaguna, 448 
raksi.syatiti viivdsah, 92 
Rallying, 79 

Ramjajamatr-maha-muni, 94«., 98 n. 
Ramya-j&rndtr muni, 89, 110, lu, 112, 
137; his works and relation to 
Ramanuja, 137, 138 
Rangadasa, 130 
RaiiganStha, 69, 98, 121, 135 
Ranganathacarya, 132 
Raiigaraja, 132. 138 
Raiiga RamSnuja, 115, 116, 127; his 
works, 126, 127 
Rafiga Ramanuja Muni, 126 
RangSearya, no, 116, 130, 133, 382, 
384. 395, 396, 398 n. 

Rangesa, 102 

Rapturous, 73, 79; passions, 83 
rasa, 49 n,, 226, 510, Sir 
Rasa~bhaumdtnrta, 122 
rasa-mdtra, 510 

rasa-tan-mdtra, 163, 260, 261, 499 
rati, 57 

Rational, 177 n. 

Ratna-prabhd, 107 71. 

Ratna-sdrinl, 114, 116, 132, 352 
Raurava hell, 20 
Ravishing joy, 83 
Ravishing love, 79 
Ravishment of soul, 79 
Ray of lamp, 384 
Rays, 182, 444 
Radha, 81, 82, 401 
Radha-krsnasaranadeva, 402 
rdga, 10, 470 
rdga-prdpta-prapalti, 377 
Raghavacarya, 94, 133 
Rdholi strait, 4 
Rahu, 4, 239 
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Rahujit, 40 n. 

Rajafiopalii, 95 

Rajaraja, 523 

rujasa, 31, 163, 498 

riijasa ahamktin, 31, 259, 5041). 

Rajasa-iasUa, jt, 2;: 

Rakijasa, 532 

Rama, 38, 39, 40 82, 429 

Ramacandia B)iatta, 401 
Ramadesika, lo,: «. 

Ramakrsnii, 204 

Rama Misra, 95,97,98, r 14, 125, vSi 
,195 «• 

RaiTia-misra-de;i ka, 114 
Kamaiiatha Yogi, r35 
Ramn-rnhasyn Otximsad, 13 
Rama Subrahmaiiya.sastrl, t32 
Rdmatapmi Upnm^nd 13 
Ramatirtha, 106. 107, 197(1. 
Rainanuja, 1 n., 3, 24, (14, A6, 97, 80, 85, 
86, 88 ((., 89, 94, 90, loi, 102, 103, 
104, 105, 106, 107, 108, 109, 110, 

III, 113 , 113, : 14, M5 !i., 116, 117, 

119, 123, 125, 130, 132, 133, 134, 

137. * 3 ^, 139. > 55 . > 57 , > 59 . 

161, 165, 168, 171, 172, 173, lyii, 

177, 179, 180, [82, 185/1,, 

186 187, 192 193, 194, 195, 196, 

198, 200, 201, 205, 204, 206, 2f0, 

214, 21S, 219, i2o. 225, 226, 227, 

229 233, 237, 230 240, 251, 261, 

264, 274, 277, ::Si, 285, 295» 29 >'. 
297. 29 *^, 305. 3 >;i. 3 >:;.317.321. 34 ^^. 
352. 354 . 379 . 3 ^“. 3 ^^ , 3 ^ 5 . 3 ^f>. 3 ^ 7 . 

395. 390. 399. 40''. 404.429.4 3^. 
451,472, 49(>, 49;:; (widyil of Sankara 
refuted, 175 ei ; criticism of Sa»‘i- 
kara’s ontoloi^ical view196; liis cori- 
ct'ptior ofindividvial volitions, 298-9; 
his controversy with l^ahkara on the 
nature of reality, i(>s seq .; his criti¬ 
cism of vulya, 197; his criticism of 
Prakasritman. 197; lii^- criticism of 
the is tic proofs, i Softic.;.; his life, too 
i't seq.'y his oi\to!oj,:ical views, 195 ft 
iCf/.: his princiyial disi iples, 109 et 
seq.\ his retutation of Sankara’s 
tlicory of iljusioi , 179; his \n/- 

199--200-. Ins theory of 
illusion, 179 it seq \ his view criti- 
ci/:ed from the NiniUfirka point of 
\ ii‘\v, 429 et iifq.\ Ins view t)f ( 4 od, 
155 ft his viev of ciod in rela¬ 

tion to self, 15.) et S''q.\ his view that 
all knowledge is real, i 7<) et ieq.\ his. 
view of perception contrasted with 
lltat of Meghanadari, 218; his views 


of prarndna contt as :ed with those of 
Sithkara and Ny;e^a 204; his view of 
relation of cause at d effect, 198-9; 
his views contrastei with those, of 
Hhiiskani, 192 ew ^£7.; literature of 
the school, 114; kigic, 226, 229; 
philosophy, 346; or ricipal episo,les 
of his life, 113; t ieary, 34^; view, 
270; view of seli-validity of know¬ 
ledge, 247 et seq. 
lidmdnuja. Life of, (■// 1 105 «. 
Ramanuja school, 202, 2og, 281, 3: 7, 
318, 340, 346, 352, 564; refutati,>n 
by the Sankarites, 113 
tuimdnuja-hfidsya, 15'', :8o, 298, 380^1. 
Udmdmijo-curita-culu.za 117, 126 
Urnnaniijadasa, 98, i r 0, 117, 123, 125, 
305. 3ht; his works, 25, 126 
Rarnanujarlasa (Mahaci rya), his re- 
futanon of ajndtia oei.ig RhavarCip i, 
391 ft Sf<t. 

Uamanujiulasahhiksu. 1;; 2 
Uamiliniiagiirii, 138 
Kumnnufa-yntirandddL 'i)(. ti., X37 
Rdmunuja-nm'a-rat na ■ ndlikd, 133 
HihndtJuja-siddhdfd^i-s / qi, traha, 129, 
204/?., 224 n., 226, :2 7 , 297 
Rdmdjni)ti‘Si(Idhdnta^$ii'‘a 117, 126 
Uamfmn);U‘arya, Jii, 117, 131, 183, 
250, 251, 35.J, 355, ;! !6. 358; his ro- 
futation ol the objeciions against 
self-valiiiity, 250 n., - 5 ‘ 
Riimanujacarya II, 35:, 3 5 i 
Karnanuiiiryu, 137 

Rimdnu]iirya~divya-chayitii, 103, 104, 
105 

Uamanuiists, 86, 239, 261, 291, 301, 
322, 32s, 327, 388, 435 
Ramdyana, 82. 379, 309?., 530; re¬ 
ference to heretics in, 5:;o 
Ramiivana, 52<> 

Rdmottdrottara-tiipini I pamsad, 13 
rdhs, 3 <> 

Kau, !\lr ' 1 '. A. Cropi-natl a, 65, 66, 68, 
96, 103, 104; I.eclurcs,, ID3 
Havana, 8.*. 

Heal, 4, io 9 , 179, i8i, if2, 183, 193, 
t<M> * 9 S, 196, 208, 306, 309, 313, 
3 > 4 . 3 > 5 ‘ 3 P. 332 , 333 . 

337 , 33 ^> 330, 343. 35 1 . 364. 373 . 
388, 417, 4i(), 423. 4:; 437, 441, 

454, 457, 486, 495 ; aget 1,^11; basis, 
182, 2JO; fact, 3^5; knover, 411; 
knowledge, 237, 371; t.aturc, 337; 
ohject, iSi, 240; vSiK’cr. 2.^4; world, 
359 

Realism, 184, 2iO 
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Reality, to, i6, 27, 28, 34, 42, 60, 173, 

179, 194, 198, 201, 210, 211, 300, 

310. 313. 322, 325. 3 zft. 332, 386, 

417, 435 . 445 , 449 , 454 , 455 , 4 S 6 , 

457 . 458, 460, 465, 472, 476, 482, 

483, 487, 525 «•, 526, 529, 550; as 
qualified or unquali6ed—Sankara 
and Ramanuja’s controversy on, 
115 et seg. 

Realiaation, 70, 106,295, 304, 306, 308, 

310.311,339,382, 383,414, 415.437, 

44 ‘, 442, 443 . 464. 48s. 492 , 502 
Reason, 53, 178, 189, 212, 231 n., 264, 
326, 427, 438, 533. 534, 535 
Reasoning, 255, 437; in a circle, 409 
Rebirths, 7, 28, 51, 299, 329, 370, 382, 
407, 44t, 483, 517, 525, 548, 550 
Receptacle, 333 
Reception, 359 
Receptive, 48 
Recluse, 520, 521 

Recognition, 128, 142, 143, 221, 269, 
437 

Recollection, 79, 290 
Red goddess, 37 

Reference, 30, 344, 351, 447, 454, 489, 

S19, 523 

Reflections, 29, 31, 147, 2ti, 411, 421, 
422, 440, 448, 453, 460, 4O4, 467, 

485, 490, 528 

Refutation of the Buddhist view of 
soul, 142 

Refutation of the Sankara view of 
soul, J42 et seg. 

Refutations, 133, 177 n., 252, 305, 422, 
424 

Regression, 330 
Relata, 218, 315, 424 
Relation, 50, 53, 54, 193, 206, 218, 299, 
301, 314, 315, 316, 335, 416, 423, 
424, 426, 444, 448, 4 St, 455 , 456. 
459 , 460, 462, 471, 500. 539 , 542; of 
contact, 129; of inherence, 55 
Relationless, ii 
Relative existence, 198 
Relative pluralism, 302 
Relative positions, 349 
Relatively real, 197 
Relativistic, 210 
Release, 514 

Religion, 81, 86, 303, 471, 531, 533 
Religious, 120, 501, 549; duties, 91; 
faith, 86; festivities, 23; marks, tg; 
performances, 38; practices, 19; 
stages, 2; value, 305 
Reminiscence, 79, 105 
Remoteness, 316 


Representation, 180, 480 
Repression, 6a 
Reproduction, 245 
Researches, 64 
Resolve, 54 
Respiration, 59 
Responsibility, 472 
Restraint, 550 
Resultant, 37 
Results, 294, 442 
Retention, 60 

Revelation, 171, 215, 250 n., 270, 307, 
309, 323, 326, 347, 411, 412, 449: of 
knowledge, i6g 
Reverence, 404 
Reward, 51, 415 

Rhetorical school, 82; their analysis of 
art communication as influenced in 
the Gaudiya Vaijnavas, 82 
Rhys Davids, 512, 513, 514 515”- 

Rice, Mr, 104 n. 

Right actions, 327 
Right apprehension, 183 
Right conditions, 246 
Right feelings, 327 

Right knowledge, 5, 203, 204, 245, 309, 
326, 327, 411, 423 
Rites, 16, 19, 39 n., 103 
Ritual, 2, 18, 19, 22, 23, 70; cere¬ 
monies, 17 

Ritualistic, 8, 16, 24, 120, 132; dif¬ 
ferences, 381; worship, 22, 23 
Rival sects, 120 
Rohinl, 229, 279 
Root, 34, 46, 59 
Root~ajndna, 369 
Root-cause, 187, 244 
Root-elements, 45 
Root-ignorance, 369 
Root-impressions, 43, 44, 54, 258, 281, 
287. 308, 372 

Root-instincts, 29, 30, 33, 34, 51, 469 
Rudra, 16, 475, 507 
Rules, 128 
Russel, 539 n. 

Rupa, 40 49 510, 511 

Rupa GosvamI, 82 
rupa-matra, 510 

tupa-tan-matra, 163, 260, 261, 499 

Rg-veda, 12 

rju-viviiraifa, 106 

R^i NarSyana, 482 

Rsi-rdtra, 23 

rffs, 21 

sabbe bhuta, 524 
sabbe pond, 524 
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sabhe sattii, 524 
Sac-caritta-raksa, 122 
Sacrifice, 23, 29, 55, 293, 350, 384, 
450, 519, 520, 530; of Narayana, in 
Sata-patha, 12 
Sad-artha-samkfepu, 128 n. 
snd-nsad-amrviicattiyd, 165 
sad-nsad-iitmiiha, 497 
sad-asadriipa, 456 
sad-astid-idlaksiina, 1 77 
sad-asad-vyatimkah 239 n. 
Snda-cnrahodhu, 133 
Sadda-niti, 513 

Sad-vidyn-vijaya, [26, 361, 365 n., 

366 n., 370 « , 372 n. 
sad-darsana-samucaiya, 516 n., 533 
Sages, 13, 21, 25, 4N. 220, 474. 4^3 
Sahasra-glti, ic2 n., 104, 109 134 

Sahasra-^lti-hhiisya, 113 n. 
Sa/iasra-gin-vydkhyii, 110 
Sahasra-kiratfl, 123 
sahytuka, 85 
sahoptilamhha, [46 
Saint, 13, 40, 7;, 189 
Sainthood, 414, 441 
Saintliness, 448 
sajaUya-giinavattvaiii, 257 
sakala, 30, 31 
sal-lak^atia, 10 
salldpa, 513 
salldpa-kathd, 51 3 

Salvation, 24, 32, 44, 55, 56, 78, 8g, 
129, 2<>2, 307. 421. 432. 444, 4<)3. 
473 

Samara-pufigmu'icdryti, 127 n. 
samavdya, 219, 222, 256, 301, 455, 
456; relation, 256 
samat'dya-samavdyi-bhinnam, 388 
sama'i'dyi, 45^ 
samdd)ii, 22, 29, ?3, 60, 61 
sarndtia, 59, 60 

sarndna-dharma, 311, 212, 213 
samanidhana, i o 
Samdsa-vdda, 133 
siimbandha-jndnit yam, 87 n. 
sambhava, 426, 428 
Sameness, 142; of quality, 161 
sampraddya, 400 
Sampraddya-pariiuddhi, 123 
samitcraya, 8 
samghdta, 232, 262 
Samglta-mdld, 128 n. 

Samgraha, 1 19 
Samhilds, 21. 24, 39 
samkalpa, 34, 36, 45, I 9 >, 5°4 
samkalpa-suryodaya, 120, i2t, 122 
sumkalpamayi muiti, 42 


Satnkar?ana, 13, 21 22, 34, 37. 39 . 52, 
Sf', 57 , 157 . 158. 4‘-3 n-, 475 
Smnkfepa-sdriraka, 106, 107, 197 n. 
samsarga, 187 
samsurga-vydpdra, 18.; 
samsdrn, 43 n., 477 
Samsdra-sdmrdjyam. 1 35 n. 
samskdra, 8, 63 n., jS, 209, 223, 372, 
423 

samsihana, 356 
samsaya-dvaya^samchi ira, 213 
Satnvat 1112, 399 
Samvat 1806, 399 
samvin-nandtua-sami ir hana, 13 3 
Samuil, 168, 170, 503, 504, 510 
sainvrld-tman, 501 
samyoga, 22s 
samyuktasraya, 225 
Samyalta, 524 
Sat\a, 21 

Sanaka, 21, 40 n,, 430, 482 
Sanandana, 21, 482 
Sanatkumara, 2i, 48,!, 502 
Sanataujati, 21 
.Sanaiana, 21 
Sandal, 221; paste, 7 
Sandhyd-vanilana-blids-’a, uS, 130 
San-nuirga-dlpa, 395 n., 398 «■ 
san-matra, 200 
san-matra-grdhj, 167 
sannyasin, 102, 137 
Sanskrit, i n., 9, 64, 107, 123, 125, 134, 
>35, >37, >38; liter itiire, 3 n,; texts, 
>32 

Sanskrit Manuscripts, 4>i n. 
Sanskritic, 383 n, 
santosa, 61, ha n. 

Sangati-inala, 119, 234, 383 ”■ 
Safrgali-sdra, 133 
sanketa, 544 
sarikudta-svarupam, ; 72 
saiicila, 443 

sartkacaaikdsdrham, 172 
sa-paksa, 230, 231 
saprakiisatva, 358 
Sapla-gdtha, 138 
Saptali-ratna-mdlikd, 13 3 
Sarasvatt, 52, 57, 59, : 9 ’> 
sarga, 502 

sarga-pratisarga, 496 
Sarnyogin, 63 
sarvahhrt, 61 

Sanra-tbrrsana-samgraha, 120, 400, 

515, 5ih, 532, 533, p 4 «- 
Sarva-dariana-siromani, iiS, 132 
sarva-dluitma-nahiskrU,, \o 
sarva-ga, 61 
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Sarvajftatina muni, io6, 107, 197 
sarva-svahhdva-viraha, 371 
sarva-vittva, 231 
sarva-ntara, 483 

Sarvartha-siddhi, iz2, 128 n., 209, 
251 252 n,, 255 n.y 236 257 

264 n., 265 266 267 n., 268 

269 270 n.y 272 n., 274 n., 276 n., 

277 278 n.y 279 n., 281 n,, 282 

283 286 n.y 288 n.y 289 290 n.y 

291 n.y 292 n.y 293 n.y 294 «■> 29s n.y 

296 «„ 302 n.y 346, 352, 353 n.y 
354 «■. 355 «• 
fa<, 154, 444, 457 
satatani kurvato jagat, 36 
Satisfaction, 92 

sat-kdrya-vaday 43, 200, 265, 267; 
other views contrasted with those of 
Ramanuja, 200 
sat-karya-vadiny 200 
sai-khydti, 128, 183, 184, 410 
sattdy 243 
sattdkhyuy 29 
sattdkhya-jnana, 29 

satthOy 513, 514 

tattva, 25, 30, 42, 43, 45, 46, 47, 48, 
57, 128, 129, 156, 163, 259, 446, 
447. 470, 47t. 473. 475. 479. 480. 
481. 482, 488, 491, 504, 505, 507; 
part. 473: quality, 454; body, 472, 
481 

sattva-gurfa, 45, 448 
sattvamaya, 448, 451 
sattva-stuff, 472 
sattvo-padhiy 481 
sattva, 358, 513 
Satya, 27, 29, 61, 351 
satyam, 503 

satyam jndnam anantam brahma, 

Saugandhakulya, 97 
Saumya Jamatr muni, 24, no, in, 
115, 120, I3in., 132. 134. 135. »37, 
138, 374, 380, 381; his conception of 
LaksmI, 375; his conception of 
prapatti, bhakti and prema, 377; his 
doctrine of prapatti, 376 et seg. 
Saura-kanda, 22 

Sauri-raja^coranara-vinda-sarandgati- 
sdra, 132 

sausadrsya, 297, 355 
sa-vigraha, 31 

savikalpa, 217, 220, 221, 222, 223, 224, 
311, 544; knowledge, 219 
sa-vikalpa-pratyakfa, t66 
Saviour, 86 n. 
sddhana, 62 


no, in. 


sadhand, 487 

sadhya, 62, 228, 230, 231, 427, 535, 
536, 537. 538 

sadrsya, 355, 427; Vadihamsa’s con¬ 
ception of it as samsthana, 356; 
Venkata’s conception of it, 355 
sdksdd-avatdra, 38, 39 
sdk$dtkdra, 6z, 485 
sdksdtkdrupramd, 216 
sdksdUiakti, 41, 42 n., 57 
sdkfdttva, 217 

laAsi-consciousness, 325, 326, 337, 
363. 3<>7 
sakfin, 325, 326 
sdksi, 144, 173, 483 
sdlokya, 443 n. 
tdlokya-mukii, 50 
sdmagrty 204, 220 
sdmdnya-gocaram, 534 
sdmlpya, 443 n. 
sampta dayika. 181 n. 

Sdmkhya, i8, 23, 30, 43, 52, 62, 144, 
148, 156, 200, 256, 258, 259, 261, 

265, 266, 296, 440, 445, 449, 459, 

461, 462, 464, 471, 472, 473, 476, 

479, 480, 481, 4S2, 485, 496, 498, 

512, 521, 527; categories, 25; doc¬ 
trine, 479, 480; inference, 256; in 
relation to Vedanta according to 
Vijfiana Bhik?u, 471 et seq.; mode, 
157: philosophy, soil!.; theory, 
265; theory of sal-karya-vada, re¬ 
futation by Venkata, 365 et seq.\ 
view, 281 n. 

Sdrnhhya-kdrikd, 448, 501 n. 
Saipkhya-Patanjala, 45 
Sdmkhya-pravacana-bhasya, 482 
Sdmkhya-sdra, 482 
Sdrjtkhya-sutra, 448, 473 
Samkhya-yoga, 466, 539; Vijnana 

Bhik^u’s criticism of, 479 et seq. 
Samkhyist, 46, 147, 163, 256, 257, 259, 
261, 265, 266, 343, 386, 462, 476, 

527 

Sara-darpatfa, 115, 384, 389 n., 392 
Sara-dlpa, 124 
Sdra-nifkarsa-flppanl, 127 
Sdra-samgraha, 124, 135 n. 

Sdra-sdra, 124 

Sdrattha-pakdsinl, 514, 515 n. 
Sdrd-rtha-catustaya, 352 
Sdrd-rtha-samgraha, non. 
sarupya, 442 n. 
sdttvika, 31, 163, 498 
satwika ahamkdra, 259, 504 
Sdttvika purdttas, zo 
sdtvata, 12, 15, 17, 19, 22 
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Satvata-samhiia, iz n,, zi, 40 42 n„ 

57 

satvata-sasana, 62 
Sdtvika-sdstra, Zi 
Savatthi, 522 
sdyujya, 161, 443 «• 
sayujya-mukti^ 474 
Scepticism, 244, 

Sceptics, 520 
Scholars, 86, 104 
Scholarship, 94 

Scholastic, 1 i3, 373; criticism, 364 
School, in; of logic, ii2 
Schrader, 37, 38, 40 n., 41, 42 n., 

50 

Science, 34, ;i2, 514, 516, 518 
Scientific, 181 
Scope, 328, 422 

Scriptural, ;i,3, 180, 223; criticism, 
388; duties, 61, 8g, go, gi, 92, 100, 
203 , 307; injunctions, 303; interpre¬ 
tation, 32(1; knowledge, 307, 326; 
testimony, 136, 211, 214, 296, 306, 
326, 327, 352, 406, 426, 468; texts, 5, 
15, if), 17, 181, iga, igg, 208, 280, 

302, 329, 338, 340, 383, 385, 387, 
388. 392, 596, 397, 407, 426, 429, 
431, 438, 34*^. 45*^. 465. 4<t8, 486, 
490, 508, 517; view, 549 

Scriptures, 4, 7, 8, 9, 25, 50, 52, 54, 
146, 166, (68, 174, 189, 203, 216, 
256, 259, 281, 289, 294, 296, 302, 

303, 306, 519, 32 f>. 34 °. 350, 361, 
371, 380 n., 406, 407, 428, 437, 442, 
452 . 465, 472, 404 , 539 

Sea, 6, 487 

Secondary, 38, 41; sense, 306 
Sectarian, 30;;; authors, 18; difference, 
381; (.[uarrels, 120 
Section, 305 
Sect of Brahmins, 2 
Sects, 512 n. 

Seed, 1S4, 3,';o, 4;;9, 509 
Self, 12, 26, 129, 140, 143, 146, 148, 
149, (50, 151, 172, 208, 287, 288, 

289, 290, J92, 306, 308, 315, 323, 

324, 327, 330. 345 . 34 <J. 3 f)t. 3 f> 5 . 

369, 408, 409, 411, 412, 426, 428, 

439, 441, 442, 443, 444, 445. 453 . 

459 , 463, 464. 469. 470. 4 ^ 3 , 4 *^ 5 . 

486, 487, 4(34, 495, 509, 523 n., 528, 
529, 547, 348, 549; how its know¬ 
ledge rises according to Ramanuja, 
159; in relation to God according to 
Ramanuja, 159 et seq.\ Nimbarka’s 
conception of, 411 ef seq.', Venkata’s 
view of self in relation to God, 161 


et seq.\ accord in ; to Yamuna, its 
nature, 140 et seq. ; and the problem 
of consciousness, 149 et seq. ; refuta¬ 
tion of Kumaril.i’f view, 148; refuta¬ 
tion of the SSrnkhya view, 147 
Self-abnegation, 55, 60, 62, 414 
Self-apperception 93 
Self-conscious, 47, 412; entities, 

,, '59 . 

Self-consciousness, 9, 140, 146, 151, 

154. ' 55 , 173, 216, 274, 315, 324, 
369, 466, 546, J4" 
Self-contradiction, no, 239, 269 
Self-contradictory, 93, 202, 230, 231, 

239, 256, 266, 2'2, 334, 342, 398, 
469, 486, 512 

Self-control, 22, 33, 160 
Self-criticism, 32 
Self-dependent, t 5 
Self-destruction, ,\z (. 
Self-discriminative, 382 
Self-dynamism, 4(3 
Self-ejected idea, 2^4 
Self-evident, 315 
Self-existent, 297 
Self-fulfilment, 3H2 
Self-identification, ^.75 
Self-identity, 269 
Self-illuminating, 3;:, 358 
Self-illumination, i''6, 358 
Sell-introspection. 141 
Self-invalidity, 249 

Self-knowledge, : 90, 383, 384, 466, 
467, 468, 487 
Self-love, 443, 470 

Self-luminosity, '.i'’, 325, 345, 358, 
. 159 . I*'?, 4°7. 4.'8, 468; its treat¬ 
ment by Vijiiaia Bhiksu, 468 
et seq. 

Self-luminous, 61 171, 176, 178, 243, 
290. 310, 315. 316, 319. 325. 34 °, 
347 . 3 fio. 361, 3 ^ 0 , 407. 4 °Si, 438. 
439, 466, 468 
Scif-luminousness, . 39 
Sell-manifestation, ; 14, 248 
Self-manifesting, 145, 149, 150 
Self-mastery, 520 
Self-offering, 60, (12 
Self-perceiving, 4 3 
Self-realized, 24 

Self-realization, cM, 29, 302, 382, 383, 
487 

Self-revealed, 313 

Sell-rcvcaling, i6o, 66. 168, 171, 230, 

240, 249, 306, 31;, 358 
Self-revelation, 170, 306, 318 
Self-shining, 332 
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Self-sufficiency, 35 Series, 310, 353, 540, 543, 544, 545, 


Self-surrender, 86, 87, 89, ii2, 120, 
! 3 f>. 379 

Self-surrenderinR, 78; association, 91 
Self-valid, 9, 247, 250, 348, 337 
Self-validity, 240, 249, 250251, 
289, 347, 348, 356, 357, 428; of cog¬ 
nition, 240; of knowledge, Bha{ta 
and Prabhakara view, 240 
Selves, 44, 345, 346, 411, 451, 465, 
476, 477; as inseparable from God, 
298-300 

Semi-conscious, 83 
Senai Nathan, 67 n. 

Scnanatha, 117 
Senda, 66 

Seniors, 185 n., 186 n. 

Sensations, 253, 386 
Sense, 7, 8, 9, 27, 3 °, 32 . 33 . 43 , 47 , 
48, 49, 80, 181, 182, 189, 196, 280, 
281 n., 289, 300, 306, 3ti, 317, 325, 
414, 427, 435, 462, 466, 502, 50s, 
54 °, 543 , 545 . 547 
Sense-appearances, 290 
Sense-character, 254, 284, 285 
Sense-cognitions, 289, 547 
Sense-consciousness, 450 
Sense-contact, 189, 203, 204, 206, 270, 
280, 311 

Sense-data, 251, 291, 544 
Sense-faculty, 280, 463 
Sense-function, 281, 539 
Sense-gratifications, 531 
Sense-impressions, 223 
Sense-inclinations, 22 
Sense-knowledge, 206, 217, 544 
Sense-objects, 32, 152, 411, 449, 54^, 
55 ° 

Sense-organ, 8, 9, 13, 28, 172, 179, 
184, 185 n., 189, 204, 205, 206, 222. 
223, 270, 280, 290, 295, 347, 41'. 
533 , 534 , 540, 543 , 544 , 54 ^ 
Sense-perception, 31, I5«, 217, 223, 

503 

Sense-pleasures, 550 

Sense-qualities, 251, 252, 253 

Sense of possession, 71 

Sensible, 288, 290; qualities, 27, 31 

Sensory, 467 

Sensual joys, 550 

Sensuous, 325 

Sentient, 54 

Separate ajndnas, 369 

Separate wholes, 263, 264 

Separateness, 264 

Separation, 71, 72, 327 

Sequence, 184, 273 


54f>. 547 

Servants, 83, 84, 87; of God, 89 
Service, 54, 88 

Servitude, 136, 161, 377; of God, 
89 

Seh>ara-mlmdmsa, 18 k, 124 
Sevadeva, 402 
Sex-emotions, 549 
Sex-indulgence, 549 
Shapes, 5 

Shining, 336; character, 232, 243, 244; 

entity, 242 
Shop, 181 
siddha-prema, 378 
siddha-vastu-virodhl, 354 n. 
Siddhdnta-cintamani, 115, 116, 388, 
389 390 n., 391 392 

Siddhanta-jiihnavl, 404 
Siddhonta-nirnaya, 122 
SiddhCmta-ratna, 403 
Siddhantn-ratnuvah, 12, 18, 132 
Siddkemta-samgraha, 130, 203 n. 
SiddhSma-setuka, 404 
Siddhanta-siddhanjana, 1 33 
Siddhanta-^iromapi, 3 

Siddkonta-sravana, 61 
Siddhantn-vaijiiyantl, 18 
Siddhi-traya, 98, 105, 108, 109, I28«., 
154, 15s, 229 n. 
Siddhy-upaya-sudnrsana, 127 
Significance, 53, 293, 297 
Silver, 179, 180, 181, 182, :83, 184, 

185, 186, 187, 188, 241, 242, 244, 

245, 3 >o> 336. 337 , 346. 408; ele¬ 

ments, 241 ; image, 245 
Similar, 298 

Similarity, 142, 179, 182, 183, 234, 
297, 298, 351,355, 423, 426, 427. 428 
Simplicity, 180, 186 n. 

Simultaneity, 142, 254 
Simultaneous, 276; perception, 281 
simha, 60 

Sin, 34, 295, 303, 388, 441, 446, 505, 
524, 526, 528, 550 
Sincerity, 158 
Sinful, 294, 304, 549 
Sinner, 99 

Sirup-pullur-udaya-Pillai, 97 n. 
Situation, 332, 434, 455 
Six qualities, 37 
SUa-upani^ad, 41, 42 n., 57 
skanda, 402 

Skanda-purdna, 19 n., 507 n. 

Skill, 194 
Sky. 128. 447 
Sleep, 169, 240, 257 
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smarana^ 505 
smaranatn^ 1*78 «. 

Smell, 251 

Smell-potential, 163, 510 
Smoke, 211, 226 >!., 534, 53 *^ 

smrti, 14, 15- if>. “ 0 > 57 . '^S. 47 *. 5 o 3 . 

504, 510, 517, 549; litfiature, 19 
Sneha-pfirli, 395 n. 

Social, 472, 549 
Sophistry, 5r4, 515, 516, 517 
Sophists, 51S 

Sorrow, 52, 441, 443 444 , 445 . 4 ^ 3 . 

464, 470, 4S6, 491. 506, soH 
Sorrowful, 46 
Sottaoanibi, lopn 
Souls, 6, 7, to, 35, 57. 59 . 

80, 83, 125, 139, 14°. 147, 151, 154, 
155, 157, 177 n., 189, 194. 200, 286, 
291, 295. 298, 399 . 30°. 30'. 303, 

381, 385. 393. 395 . 413 , 4 ! 3 , 432. 

430, 43t, 414 . 435 , 44 i, 443 , 444 , 

45 '. 453 . 437 , 458 , 483, 485, 489, 

503, 517, 519, 535, 53 <'. 537, 530, 

b', 539 , 543 , 546, 547 , 549 , 55 ° 
Sound, 5, 33, 48, 58, 1^7 

Souiid-potetitial, 504, 510 
Source, 292, 295, 303, 348, 494, 521, 
530; of knovdcdt'e, 185 465 

South, 18 

South India, 19, 80. 138, 523 
South Indian, Hi n. 

Southern India, 63 

Space, 6, 27, 34, 48, 82, 163, 195, 199, 
228, 252, 264, 273, 377. 282, 301, 
521; relations, 284 
Spaceless, 72 
Sparks, 6 

sparsa^ 49 to, 261, 510, 511 
sparia-lan-mdlra, 163, 260, 261, 499 , 
510 

Spatial, 313, 324, 343 , 353 ; character, 
353; contiguity, 316; difference, 
245; qualification, 238; quality, 245; 
units, 264 

Spatial-temporal, 489 
Spatio-temporal, 226 
Special, 43, 208; powers, 38; quality, 
393 

Species, 173 
Specific cause, 27'9 


Speech, 3, 4, 34, 48, 53, 168 
sphota, 107 n., loH ii. 

Spider, 59, 406 

Spirit, 32, 55, 298, 499 , 302 , 350, 406, 
460, 472, 492; fart, 301, 3C2; of 
service, 70 

Spiritual, to, 28, 5 5, 41, 44, 47 , 48, do, 
373, 385, 386; emancipation, 378; 
energy, 51; entities, 36; fact, 377; 
form, 37, 38; love, 81; nature, 406; 
tnnnsfonnation. ic ; zeal, 72 
Spirituality, 472 
.Spontaneity, 56, 85, 442 
Spontaneous, 27, 54, 35 , 3d, 85, 214, 
215, 292, 452; af.eiicy, 37; grace, 88; 
production, 277 
Sportive, 444 
Sr^ti-khinuidy 532 
Sialfs, 532 

Stage, 44, 46 7 !., 47, ^ 8, 50, 56, 58, 60, 
79, 292, 311,422. 458, 486, 491, 503, 
54 I, 5441 of lilt, It, 416; of love, 
82 

Stars, 315 71 . 

State, 35, 41, 50, 52, ; 6, 290, 295, 339, 
344, 414, 438, 419 . 44 J, 443 . 444 , 
445, 446, 457, 458 469, 471, 476, 
489, 488, 494, 405, 503, 545 , S 4 d 
Static, 29, 446, 492 entities, 36 
Statical, 46 
Status, 437 
Stick, 1 n., 2, 342, 54t 
Stone, 41 

Stiitrii-ralnnni, 98. 99, 101 
Stotra-ratnakara, i 23 
Stiilrd-tray}, 403 
Strength, 35, 404 
Structural Brahman, 414 
Structural cause, 47 
Structure, 500 
Study of the Vedas, 19 
Sub-commentary, 137, 138 
Sub-conscious imago, 237; impres¬ 
sions, 228, 268 

Sub-consciousness, 8, 122, 227 , 258, 
270, 281, 437 
Suhhdsita-iiU'i, 121 

Subject, 178, 193, 194, 204, z8o, 283, 

297 3d8 

Subjective. 170, 179 238, 268, 


Specific characters, 4(1 fi. 
Specific effect, 279 
Specific modes, 364 
Specific nature, 356 
Specific qualities, 263 
Spectator, 82 
Speculations, 49d 


490 

Subjectivity, 325 
Submission, 54 
Suhodhinl, 116, 132 
Subserviency, 299 
Subsidiary, 27, 39, S®, 9 ^ 
Subsistence, 256 
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Substance, lo, 34, 35, 80, 129, 147, 
183, 193, 195. i99> 208, 209. 211. 

212, 22a, 224, 24s, zsr, 252, 253, 

254, 256, 258, 288, 299, 303, 334, 

343 , 344 , 361, 425, 430, 431, 455 . 

463, 464, 493. 500 

Substantiality, 431 
Substantive, 385 
Substitution, 210 

Substratum, 142, 188, 238, 408, 456, 
475 , 484 

Subtle, 35, 42, 45 , 58, 61. 298, 41S, 
445, 475, 5°4i aspects, 194; body, 
24; cause, 476; constituents, 299; 
essence, 80; form, 29, 301; matter, 
414; state, 396, 397 
Succession, 142, 207, 310, 353 
Sudarsana, 34, 35, 41, 5 ', 53 , 57 , 126, 
130, 132, 401, 448 n. 

Sudarsana Hhatua, 111 
Sudarsanaisfuru. 126, 130 
Sudarsdna-samhita, 2 3 
Sudarsam-sura-druma, 133 
Sudarsana Suri, 109 n., 113, 114, 115, 
118, 120, 130, 135, 176 n., 177 
181 182, 186 n.\ his refutation of 

ajnfma, 177 n.; his works, 130 
Sudarsana sakti, 50 
SudarsaniScarya, 118, 126, 298; his 
view of relation of souls to God, 297 
Sufferin(<, 52, 291, 292, 303, 304, 412, 

464, 52t, 524 
Suffix, 166, 233 
Suggestion, 343, 344 
sukha, 463, 4(14, 485 
Sumansialu-vilSsinl, 513 n., 520, 521 n., 

522 524 n. 

Sumerian, 531; civilization, 529 
sttnimum honum, 136, 379, 420 
Sun, 6, 42, 59, 153, 228, 295 , 349 , 447 
Sundara lihafta, 404 
Sundaradesika, 112 
Sundararaja-desika, it7, 130 
Super-consciousness, 450, 490 
Superintendence, 31, 152, 189 
Superintendent, 56, 58, 104 
Superintending, 38 
Superior, 53, 54; devotees, 380 
Superiority, 53 
Supplementary, 123 
Support, 34, 56, 300, 330, 333, 334 , 
338. 350, 422, 477 

Supposition, 322, 330, 332, 406, 408, 

410.423,439 

Supra-sensible, 550 
Supreme, 28, 33, 4?., 49, 54 , 55 , 4751 
bliss, 136; cause, 191; energy, 45; 


excellence, 136; intoxication, 83; 
person, 189, 190, 191; power, 36, 
52; resignation, 86 
surd, 540 

susadTsa-sarnstkdna, 355 
susadriatvam, 224 
Sustained, 455 
Sustainer, 455 

susiksita edrvaka, 516, 540, 547 

susumnd, 59, 415 

susuinnd nddi, 58 

susupti, 144, 178 

Suta, 482 

SutSkhya, 138 

silksma, 6t, 281 

suksma-kdla-gund-vasthd, 42 

Suta-samhitd, 19 

sutra, I, 108,1., tog, 116, 125, 140, 
19s, 196, 472, 480, 516, 318, 523 n., 
532, 539; of Jaimini, 124 
Sulrii-krUlniiu, SZ4, 527, 528 
Silira-krtdnfia-sutra, 521,523, 524, 525, 
526, 527; heretics referred to, in, 
526 

svah/idva, 46 
Svabhu, 402 

Sva-dharma-dhva-hodha, 400 401 

svajanyats>am, 372 
svalaksana, 255, 271 
sva-lllayd, 5 11 

sva-murtdv apt svaynm eva hetufj, 240 

sva-prakdsa, 230 

svaprakdsalva, 468 

svarilpa, 217 n., 347 

svarupu-dht, 217 

ss'arCipa-sddrsya, 224 

Svarupacarya, 401 

svarupdvesa, 38 

svaslika, 30, 60 

ssHilah-pranidna, 9; upheld by the 
Kamanuja school, 247 et seq. 
sr,alah-prCiinnnya, 240, 347, 348, 356, 
428 

svatah-pramdnya-Tdda, 346; Meghan- 
adari’s view, 346 
svatastva, 428 
STJa-inldsa, 40 n. 
svmnldsa-as'atdra, 40 n. 
svayambhn, 504 
Svayambhuva, 21 
svayam-prakdsii, 167 
svayam-riipa, 40 n. 
svayam-siddhii, 214,,. 
svdhhnvikii, 434 

sz dhh'azdka hheda-bheda-vada, 406 
svddhydya, 62 «. 
svdlaksanyu ,255 
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svdmi~krpa, ^5 
i'vdml, 86 
svamsa, 40 n, 
svdms^-ai'fitti^a, 40 n. 
svdrasika - had ha - (irster anaiiyaifidsiil- 
dhescn, 251 
svdrthd-numdna, 427 
sndtantryii, 50<) 
svatantrya-muln iichatma, 45 
Sweetness, 216 
Swoon, i6(), 240 

syddvada-ratt dkd'ia, 536 h ., 537 «■ 
Syllop;ism, 321 
Symbol, S 3 , ; 26 
Sympathy, 7;, 120 
Synonymous, 277 
Synthesis, 182 

Synthetic, 31. 47 . i>^S. SO«; associa¬ 
tion, 187 

Syateni, 32, i<)2, 297, 304, 347 . 422, 
.451, 471, 482, 495 . 5>6h , 52.1 «•. 
527; oi'phiioaoj'hy, 533 
Systematic cloetniie, 68 
Sahara, 124 
Aahiira Hhdsy i, 349 
! 5 abara Svatinn, 107 
sahda, 31, 49 v.., 129, 233, 260 426, 

5 '°. 5 " 

^ahdii-hriihma>i, 58 
iabdu-mdtra, 510 
snhda-pramdtia, 233 
iahda-tan-mdtra, 48,163, 259, 260, 26:, 
^ 499 , 504 
Saila-raht'osa, 94 
Saila-rany.esa-c.uru, 98 n. 

SaiUi Srinivasa, 384, 3K5, 386, 388-, his 
conception (.t causality, 385 et !<'(/■', 
his criticism of l.lma-MaVicsv_iira, 
396 et Sfq .; his refutation ol Siiti- 
inirite attacks 011 Ramfinuia d.)C- 
trine, 3S5 et sd!-', his rekitation ul 
the objections to Ramanuja’s iloc- 
tiine by varous opponents, 392 et 
seq. 

Isai\a, 3 18, 19, 105, ii.k ' 55 . 304 . 

425; hymns, 84; kinft, 104 
fsa'ivisni, iS, 64, Si h., 102 it., 399; 
love ol' tio:l ikstin,!>uisheil IVoin 


Saiikara, i, 2, 3, 7, 8 65, 105, 107, 108, 
111, 112, 124 , t'- 5 . ' 3 °, i(' 5 . 

t73, '74. '95. ".6, J98, 200, 204, 

304, 30.5, 306. 3 t 7 , 308, 309, 317. 

320, 322, 350, 3! I, 39 S, 417, 456, 

471, 472, 476, 4I0, 484, 486, 487, 

494, 496, 548; a ciypto-Buddhist, i; 
his twidyd refu ed, 175 et seq.-, his 
controversy wil t Ramanuja on the 
nature of reality, 65 et seq.', his in¬ 
terpretation of causality, 3; his 
theory of ilhcicn refuted, 179; 
hieraturc, 405; ohilosophy 198, 
316; school, 1V3 142, 304. 3 ‘ 2 ; 

svstem, 422; Yh'Ory, 422; view, 
39 f> 

Saiikiirii-hhdsya, i )8 548 n. 

.Sankara Vedanta, ’.zi, 4f>3, 45*' 
,'^aiiharii-Tijiiya, 2 
.'saiikarisin, 143 
Haukarite epistemology, 9 
Sahkarite view, 21.;;, 387, 424 
Sankarites, 102, ti3, ' 43 . ' 44 , ' 45 , 
1153, 1S4, 155. '611, 173, 177. '78, 

179, 188, 201, to,., 210, 223, 238, 

Z 39 , 3 ". 3 ' 3 , ii'l. 3'8, 319, 3ZI, 

322, 323, 324, 32;, 326, 327, 328, 

329. 330. 334 , 33 (, 337 , 34 °, 34 ', 

343 . 345 , 34 (>, , 34 -,, 35 °. 3 f", 3 ^ 3 , 

3I>4, 365, 366, 367, 374 , 383, 388, 

3114, 398, 409, 317, 418, 419, 4 *°> 

4.;i, 42S, 430, 434, 43 S, 45 f>, 47°, 

47 ,S, 48(1 

Su'ikhiiti, 39 

SaraHii-yali, 55 
Siir,iiul-qiiii~c;(idya 379, 38011. 
Siiyiiiiii-nali-/’adya'i , if) «. 
sarira, 297. 298, 3^0, 389; its defini¬ 
tion, 297 <7 seq. 

t^anea-bhui’udhikiu'iiiit-iqcdra, 1 3' 
.sriniadasa Vavajl, -112 
Sdrimha-invudtnsd■ ! 1 1, 117 

Sdrir,ika-iiyiiyfi-k<i!<'p i, 11 7 , '32 
Siirlr.ika-saslrilrthii-'ii'iikd, 117, '27 
Siirli aka-idslra-satn,;a'i-snrn, 117 
Sartia-rada, 133. 297 u., 29811., 299 n., 
300 II. 

sasha, 2i. 25, Sf), '22, i6t, 413, 593 , 


.Arvars, 84; Mrinikka-vachakar’s love 
of (iod, 84; of South India, 84 
iiikti, 35, 36, 37, 38, 41, 43, 44. 45. 51. 
52- 53, 5h, 57, 155. ' 5f>. '97, 354- 
507, 508, 50c 
Saktvatinan, 40 11. 
sakly-dfe.hi, 38 
Salikaniitha, 18 ; it- 
stint<1, 61, <>2 11 


. 5'4. 530 

Sdsliiiibya-riidti, 13 t 
sdstni'Siinipyiiddyti-p ’t:t laytaka, 7 "• 
^dslraraiiihhn-stiiitii'dh ina, 133 

Vasili, Mr 1 .)., 531 '0 
-Sastri, M. .VI. S. Kupaasvamt, lof, n. 
S'lihi-diisaiii, 117, 122, 123, 126, 130, 
'3'. 305, 3'9 39f 

.^alti-du.Uinl-'rytikhyt, 31 
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&ata- dusanl - vydkhyd - sahasra - kit ant, 

127 

sataka, 70 

Salakoti-diisatfa-panhdra, 133 
^atakoti-khandana, 133 
Sata-patha Brdhmana, 12 
Safhakopa, 63, 65, 67 n., 69, 70, 71, 
78, 94, 102 108, 116, 138 

Sathakopa muni, 130 
Satbakopa Yati, 112, 123, 130 
f^athakopacarya, 114, 139 
batha-mar^ana, 94 h., 129, 132 
Sathari Suri, 130 
Savara, 107, 108 n. 
iitkhd-candra-darsana, 340 
Saktas, 19 
Sdmba-purdna, 19 
Santa, 499 
Santatman, 40 n. 

Santi, 37, 505, 523 
Sdnti-parvan, 12, 260 n., 479 
Sandilya, 3, 17, 21, 25 
^andilyabhaskara, 3 n. 

Sdtf 4 ilyd-smrli, zo 
Sarada-matha, 102 
Sdtatapa, 20 
hfa-sesitd, 53 
ie;a-vrtti-paratva, 87 n. 

Se^arya, 297 

s«;f, 160 

Silpartha-sdra, 122 
Sipiya-tiru-madal, 69, I34n. 

Siva, 12, 16, 37, 38, 39, 40 n., 52, 84, 
132, 232, 304, 475, 482, 483 
Siva-rdtra, 23 

Sllanka,’52i, 523, 525, 526, 527 
Sloka-vdrttika, 206 n. 

So3tha-purna, 97 
sraddhd, 57, 382, 509, 550 
Sramana, 527 
sravana, 405, 442 
Sravana Bha^ta, 402 
hdddhas, 530, 550 
Srantabhaskara, 3 n. 

Srimadbura, g8 
Sriyah-pati-ppadi, 135 n. 

Sri, 37, 41, S 7 , 8g, 99; its meaning, 89 
Srl-bhdsya, 103, 113, 114, 115, 116, 
117, iiS, 120, 123, 125, 126, 128 
131. 132, 137. 175 «•. '95 200 n., 

383 

Sri-bhd?ya-bhdvdnkura, 133 
SrJ-bhdsyopanydsa, 117 
Srl-bhd}yd-ratha, 138 
Sri-bhdsya-sdra, 117 
Sri - hhdfya - sdrdrtha - samgraha, 116 , 

117, 129 


Srl-hhdsya-siddhdnta-sdra, 117 
SrUbhdsya-vdrttika, 117 
Srl-bhdsya-vivrti, 114 
Srl-bhdsya-vydkhyd, 117 
Sribittiputtur, 69 
Sri Brahma, 400 
bridhara, 39, 529 n. 

Sriharsa, lu, 201, 549 
Srikrsna, 96, 430, 474 
brikrsna-desika, ii2 
Sri-kpjnastava, 403 
Srlntad-bhagarad-glld, 113 
bri-natha, 96 

brinivasa, 109, 115, 116, 118, rzy, 129, 
130, 236 297, 386, 387, 392, 393, 

399, 401, 402, 403, 406 n. \ pupil of 
Mahacarya, his works, 127, 128 
brinivasadasa, 123, 127, 129; his 

works, 127 

SrinivSsa-diksita, 115, 130, 396 
brinivasa Haghavadasa, 129 
Srinivasa Suri, 121 
Sriiiivilsa ’I’atacarya, Ji6, 384 
Srinivasa-tSyarya, 396 
briiiivasa-yavi, 138 
brinivasac.arya, 114, 117, 123 
Sri-panca-rdtru-rnkfd, 122 
bripati, 40 n, 

Srirangam, 69, 97, 98, 101, 102, 103, 
104, no, 113, 120, 121, 13s, 137 
Sri -rahgii-natha, 94 121 n. 

briranganatha-gayaka, 109 
Srirahganayaki, no 
Sri Kaiigasuri, 381 
Srirangacarya, Jii, 117 
Srirama, 39 n. 

Sri Rama Pillai, 109 n., in 
Sri Ramanuja I’iUan, no 
Sri -ramanaja-yogi-pdda, 395 «. 

Sri Hdmdnujdcdrya, 104 n. 
Brisailaddsa, 130 

SriSaila lineage, 109, 115, 122, 131 
Srisailanatha, no, in 
Srisailapurna, 98, 102 109 

brisaila Raghavarya, 130 
Srisaila Srinivasa, 18, in, ns, I27> 
'33. 388, 389 n.. 392 
Srisaila Tatayarya, 18, 130, 131 
Srisaila Yogcndra, 129 
brisailesa, 137 
Srisudarsana Press, 305 
Sri-iattva-darpana, 133 
Srlvacana - hhusana - vydkhyd, 135, 
375 «■. 376 377 n., 378 n., 379 71. 

Srivacuna-hhdsana, 9011., 135, 137, 
138, 374 . 375 «•. 380 n. 

Srlvaisnava, 18, 19, 24, 9 S, 99, 102, 
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Srivaisnava (cont.) 

107, io8, ] 12, 120, 125, 135, 13S, 
304, 305, 370; many works written 
in defence .igainst the Saivas, 18; 
phiJosophy, 22; school, J34; system, 
136; their quarrel with the f5aivas, 18 
Sri-vaisnavism 89, 102 105, 127 

Srivallabhadcv), 65 
Srivatsa, 57 

^rlvatsu-siddhanla-aSra, 113, 116 
Srlvataahka, 139 

Srlvatsaiika Miira, io2, 105, loS, 109, 
129 

Arwatsanka Si'imritisa, n6 
Srivatsahka Sri livasacarya, 117 
Srivanacala Yo^iindra, 138 
Srivasaguru, 1/2 
Sriveiikatagriru, nz 
Srivehkatacarya. 112 
Srivefikafcsa, 11 2 
Srivi^nucitta, 114 
Sruta-bhdva-priAk&iikd, 127 
Smta-pradipik(i. 130 
Sruta-prak<Uihd\ togn.. iii, ii3i '<4. 
115, 120, 126, 727, 128 n., [30, 131, 
i3f>. ‘37. >57. 17<>«-. 177 «•> 179 "-. 
180, 181 186 n., 188, 298 

Sruta-praka4ikacarya, 135 
Sruta-prakdsikd of Sudarsana Suri, 
392 

STuta~prakdsikd-idra~samgraha, 1 14 
352 n., 371; texts, 390 
jSruti-dlpikd, 1 15 
i’rut-i-siddhdnta-mafijiirl, 403 n. 
Sruti-xiddhdnta-sarpgraha, 240, 441“-, 
442 443 n. 

^ruty-anta~sura-drumii, 403, 404 
hiddha-brahrna, 197 
suddha-sarga, 27 

Suddhasattva Laksmanacarya, i \ 5 
Suddhasattvalaksanarja, 131 n. 
Suddhasattva Yo^indra, 115 
Suddhasattvacarya, 131 «■ 
suddhetard-srsti, 42- 
suddhi, 464 

hiddhy-asuddhimaya, 44 
Sukra, 482, S03, S3I «■ 

A^ukranlti, 515 
^ukra-nin-sdra, 515 n. 

^uktyatnsa, 1S3 
Sudra, 20, 64, 68, 98, 104 
iunyatvariipini, 36 
Sutiya-vdda, iTJ, 206 n. 
sfmya-vddl, 201 
Sveta-dvipa, 13, to, 443 
Sveldsvatara, 379, 472, 473, 512 
iSvetdsvatara Vpani^ad, 447 n. 


SveldhyaMropanisat -p rakdsikd, 127 
Syama Bhatta, 402 
Syainadeva, 4.02 
.Syaniacarya, 401 
snd-ttnga-yoga, 24 
sad-guna, 37 

Tactile, 253, 254; orjan, 459; sensa¬ 
tion, 253 

tad-iiyatta^slhiti-purvi zd, 406 
tad-hhdz'd-puiii, 420 
tadvikdraU’a, 266 
lad-vydpyattta, 431 
laijasa, 25, 48, 498, 510 
7 'aittirtya-prakdsikd, 4 52 
T/iilttrlya Vpanisad, 402 
Tainirlya-panisat, 5 J i , 379 
Tiiittirlyo-pimisal-bhi tsya, 138 
Taillirlyo-pfiniml-prukdsika, 127 
Taivattuk-k-arasu-N mibi, 97 n. 
tajjanyalz'it, 266 

tamas, 25, 43, 45, 46, 4 7) 48. ‘^9. ‘63, 
259, 447, 460, 469, 471, 473. 474. 
475, 480, 482, 491, 500, SOI, 513, 

S04, 505. 507 

lamasn mahot, 498 

Tamil, 63 n., 64, 66, 9;. 96, 102, 105, 
107, 110, III n., 121, 124, tzs, 131, 

134. 137 

Tamil Veda, 95 
tamvgitno, 448 ti. 

Intnomayii, 46 
Tangible, 5, 500 
'I'ani-pruniwa, 135 n. 

Tanjoi c, 67 

tanmntra, 25, 43, 156 163, 256, 259, 
260 445, 499, st'2. 3'?4. 5 ° 7 , 5't'. 

5 “ 

tantra, 107 

tarttu-satmwetalvdt, 256 

tapah, 62 n. 

tapas, 55, 450, 503^ 

Tapta-mudra-vidrdvaxhx, 396 n. 

tarka, 227, 537 

larkmndyd, 5 z 5 

tarkl, 518 

Taste, 251 

Taste-potential, 48, 16.5, 510 
Tatar-annar, 137 
tathd-hhilta, 348 
tathdtzia, 357 

Tat-kratxi-nydya-vicdra 131, 133 
Tattva-hhaskara, 132 
Tattva-candrikd, 396 n. 

Tattva-dipa, 89, 132 
Tattva-dlpana, 128 n. 
Tattva-dlpa-sarngtaha-kdr kd, 132 
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tattva-jndna, 143 
Tattva-kaustubha, ig n., 20 
Tattva-mdrtanda, ti5 
Tattva-matrka, 123, 124 
Taitva-viukta-kalapa, ijg, 120, 122, 
124, 131, 251, 256 n., 257 303 *1,, 

304 «„ 346 

Tattva-navanltam, 123 
Tatlva-nirnayOt 128 133, 352, 

352 «. 

Tattva-nirupapa, 261 
Tattva-padavl, 123 
TutUm-pradlpikS, 318 
Tattva~prakaiikd, 402 
Tattva-prakilsika-veda-stuti-ttka, 402 
Tattva-ratnakara, 119, 128 2io, 
214 Ji., 216 n., 226, 227, 228, 229, 


Teacher, 62, joa, 122, 124, 182, 235, 
400, 405 

tejas, 35, 37, 40 n., 49 56, 163, i8i, 

260, 261; substance, )88 
Teleological, 470 
Teleology, 30, 261, 459, 472, 473 
Tclugu Brahmin, 399 
Temper, 548 

Temple, 17, i8, 58, 69, 96, 104, iii, 
121 

Temple-building, 17 
Tcmple-gods, 18 
Temple-keepers, 121 
Temporal, 42, 313, 314, 324, 353; 
character, 284, 285, 331, 353; con¬ 
ditions, 343; contiguity, 316; iden¬ 
tity, 252; relations, 321; succession. 


232 n., 234 
Tattva-rotnilvah, 124 
Tattva-ratndvalJ-sanifirahay 124 
Tattva-samgrahd, 516 544 n. 

Tattva-satfikhydna, 23 
Tattva-sandesa, 124 
Tallva-sdra, 114, 116, 132, 352 
Tattva-iekhara, 135, 136, 137 
7 'attva-siklid-mani, 124 
TatWa-fikd, 105 n,, 114, 120, 123 
Tattva-truya, 39, 40 n., 41, 43 n., 56. 
57 i 125 n., I 3 S. 137. 138, 157, 159/1., 
160/1., 260 z6i/i.; vyuha doc¬ 
trine in, 39 n. 

Tattva-traya-bhdsya, 135 
Tattva-traya-culuka, 124, 125, 128/1. 
Tattva-traya-culuka-Siitpgraha, 125 
Tattva-traya-niruparia, 128 tt. 
Tattva-traya-pracanda-mdruta, 128 n. 
Tattva-viveka-ftkd-vivarana, i 
Tattvdrtha-sdra, 96 n. 
Tattvdrtha-Hoka-vdrtika, 546, 547 n. 
tatastha, 51, 377 
tddatmyd-dhydsa, 334 
tdmasa, 31, 163, 510 
tdmasa ahamkdra, 259, 260 
tdmasa sdstra, 22 
tdmisra, 500 
TSmraparnI, 63, 95 
Tantric system, 57 
Tantric works, 58 
Tardsdropanisad, 13 
Tatacarya, 98, 109, 131, 132 
Tdtdcdrya-dina-caryd, 131 
Tatarya, 129 
Tatayarya, 115, 126 
Tdtparya-candrikd, 123 
Tutparya-dtpihd, 114, 116, 118, 123, 
132, 380 n. 

Tautology, 372 


Temporary, 495 

Tendency, 30, 34, 45, 51, 210, 288, 
349. 449, 5.SO 
Tender equality, 84 
Tenets, 524 n. 

Tehgalai, izo, 380, 381, 382; school, 
tzo; their difference with the Vada- 
galai is based on the greater or less 
emphasis on prapatti, 86-7 
Terms of reference, 419 
Test, 341 

Testimony, 192, 196, 203, 2u, 247, 
289, 296, 303, 3 JO, 326, 390, 426, 
46s, 485, 547 
” Tetlarumtiral," 67 
Text, 340, 350, 398, 438, 446 
Textual criticism, 388 
Theiiim, 451, 47a 

Theistic, 189, 196, 480; tendency, 

4.51 

Theological, 303; dogma, 395 
Theory, 28, 30, 179, t8o, 181, 183, 
184, 187, 210, zgi, 296, 308, 331, 
341^. 351 . 352, 413, 421, 426, 515 
516, 520, 543; illusion, 237, 238, 
239. 241; of knowledge, 238 
Thesis, 315, 322, 416, 419, 420, 427, 

512 

Thief. 213 
I'hing itself, t86 

Things, 34, 45 n., 48, 190, 192, 193, 

195 

“This,” 180, 184, 185 n. 

Thomas, Dr F, W., 531, 532 
Thought, 32, 46, 47, 53, 61, 304, 
460 

Thought-activity, 44, 50, 51, 53 
Thought-experiences, 385 
Thought-movement, 44 
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Threads, 197 
Tides, 228 

Tik alakkidandSt i-tiru nSvIrudaiy apiran- 
Tatar-annar, 137 
tilakalaka, 56 

Time, 27, 34, 35, 42. 43, 45, 46, 47, 
51, 56, 82, (85?;., 19s, 199, 228, 
252, 273, 277, 278, 279, 284, 28s, 
286, 287, 309, 348, 349, 389, 447, 
472. 473 . 489, 504, 515 
Time-conccpti('n, 285 
Time-energy, 45 
Timeless, 72, 447, 473 
'I'inre-nioruents, 274 
Time-units, 286 
Tinnevelly, 68, 137 
Tiru-chaiupi-vr'itiavi, 68, 134 n. 
Tirukkovalur, 03 
Tirukkurgur, 63 
Tirukkurukaippirari Pillai, 134 
Tirukkunin-dai’dakam, 69, 134 n. 
Tinikkurungucii, 103 
Tirukurugaipirui Pdlai, 109 n., no 
Tirumalacarya, 133 
Tirumal- Tiru-muri, 76 
Tiru-mantra-cinrukku, 94 
Tiru-maiigaiy, 66, (19, 77 
Tiru-mahgaiy-.ii-vai , 63, 64, 6$, 66 

67, 68, 79, 8t, 1340., 137 
Tiru-marisai, ( 3 

'Piru-mari^ai Piran, 63, 64, 65, 66 

68, g6 H.f 106 H., 134 n, 

Tiru-mdiai, 69, 134 n. 

Tirn-mori, 69 

Tirunarayanappcrumal, 104 
Tiru-nedum-dandukam, 69, 13471. 
'I'irunirmalai, 103 
Tiru-pair-Sndu, 69 
Tiru-paltiy-eruchi, 69, 134 ii. 

Tirupati, 103 

Tiru-prin-arvai', 63, 64, 65, 66, 68, 69, 
134 n. 

Tiru-pdvai, 69. 77 
Tiruppalavai-i ydkhyana, 127 
Tiruppavai, 13471. 

Tiruppullani, 103 
'rirupputkuli, 103 
TiruvaiKundipurani, 103 
Tjruvallikeni, 103 
Tiru-vanandapuraiii, 103 
Tiru-vanhidi, 68, 1 34 7 i. 
I’iruvaiiparisarain, 103 
T innaratiyalliimiidandr, 137 
’I’iruvattar, 103 
Tiru-vdcha kam, 84 
TlrmHlrddhana-krama^ 138 
Tiru-vdphyam, 69, 134 


Tiruvaymori-nurundiid 138 
Tiru-'t>dy~mori, 66, 69, 79, 80 77., 105, 
109 71 ., 110, 134 fi , 137 
Tirunelukur-tirukkai 13471. 
Tiru-i>erui>utUirukkai, 69 
Tiru-vruttam, 69, 74, 34 71. 

501 

tiryah-srotas, 501, ;;i)2 
'I’odappa, 110 

Tondar-adi-podiy-iii-vhr, 63, 64, 65, 
66 71 ., 68, 69, 134 71. 

Tonikanfir, 104 
Totality, 264 
Tolaramba, 110, 119, 122 
Toui h, 251 

Touch-potential, 48 ; 60, 504 
Toy, 167 

Tradition, 57, 63, 104 71 ., 496, 515 71. 

Traditional, 64, 65 

ttaigunya, 46 

Trai-rasikas, 523 

Traits, 195, 212 

Trance, 30, 79 

Transcendent, 39, 41, 44, 47, 99, 156, 
*V 5 . 165 . 197. .'ui 426. 455 . .'io 7 . 
536; beauty, 83; Brahman, 10; 
nature, 413; reality, 550; self, 468; 
wnrid, 536 

Transcendental, 24, 30, 38, 448, 453, 
468; cause, 502; :o'm, 73 
Transformation, 2, 6, 10, 36, 37, 47, 

156, 182, 196, i.)7 199, 281, 286, 

298, 302, 332, 341 368, 371, 385, 

3*^6, 393, 395, 396 397, 416, 440, 

454 . 456. 487 
Tran.sfomier, 45 n 
Transforming entities, 385 
Transition, 349 
Transitoriness, 28 
Transmigrations, laii 
Transmission, 287 
Transparent, 46 
trasarenu, 155, 163, 273 
Travancore, 66, 67 
Treaties, 86 

'Preatment. 207, 297, 426 
Tricky. 513 

tridimda, 1, 549; its meaning, i 71. 
Tridapdi Brahmins, their views, 2 
truPimitj 2, 532 
triguna, 259, 497 
trignnd-tinikd prakrti, 491 
Trikulika, 497 
Trikandamandana, 3 ti. 

Trinity, 46, 47 

'Pripartite, 29, 47 200; union, 

46 
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Tripdd-vibhuti-mahdnarayana Upani- 
sad, 13 

Triplicane, 68 
Trivikrama, 39, 40 n. 
trivrt-karana, i8z, 183, 188, 240 
Triyaga, 440 

True, )94, zo8, 316, 331, 424, 437, 
457. 471. 482. 507; adoration, 54; 
cause, 338; knowledge, t6o, 178, 
330, 331. 347. 429. 450, 49J. 492, 
506; wisdom, 4r6 
Trustworthy, 357 

Truth, s, 8, 202, 308, 313, 326, 335, 
413. 478. 5>7. 529 
Truthfulness, 29 
Tryambaka, 130 
Trmsa-praino-ttara, 133 
trna, 501 
Jrjd, 48 

iuccha, 239, 241 
Tucci, Dr G., 512 «. 

Tuppu, 118 

57 

Tuvalu, 78 

Tiilikd, 126, 114, 131 n. 

Twinkle, 378 

TySpa-sabddrtha-tippanl, 1 30 
Types, St; of soul, 61 
Tanka, i n., 108, 139 

Udak-pratoli-kr^na, no 
Udayana, i, 2, 539 
uddharaiia, 427 
uddna, 59, 60 

Udayt-kuodiyayaniya, 525 n. 
Uddyotakara, 212 n. 

Ujjvala, 52 
Ujjvala-nlla-mapi, 82 
Ukkalammal, 105 
Ukkal Aryan, 105 

Ultimate, 42, 52, 509; antecedent, 397; 
attainment, 38; consciousness, 420, 
457; destiny, 383 ; emancipation, 38; 
end, 136, 416; goal, too, 136, ideal, 
414; object, 464; principle, 451; 
state, 445; truth, 196, 327, 426, 
468; union, 429 

Ultimate reality, 24, 25, 27, 31, 37, 
165, 197, 406, 450, 457, 460, 497, 
507, 509 «•; as nirviksa and sarisefa, 
165 et seq. -, as unqualified, refuted, 

173-5 

Ultimately real, 197, 200, 371 
Ultra-sensual, 225 

Uma-Mahesvara, 395, 396; his criti¬ 
cism of Ramanuja, 396 
Unaffectedness, 37 


Unassociated Brahman, 430 
Unborn, 291 
Uncaused, 299 
Uncertainty, 370, 398 
Unchangeable, 34, 46, 196, 30t, 323, 
469, 549; unity, 287 
Unconditional, 203, 226, 272, 390, 
48s, 497 . S 33 . S 3 S 
Unconditioned^ 272 
Unconscious, 26, 27, 29, 41, 79, 408, 
416, 546,' power, 43; world, 429 
Unconsciousness, 150 
L^ncontradicted, 251, 314, 358; ex¬ 
perience, 246 
Uncoiitradictory, 236 
Understanding, 462, 463, 539 
Undifferentiated, 35, 200, 372, 49s; 

consciousness, 238 
Unfavourable effects, 292 
Uniformity, 278 
Unintelligent, 25, 26 
Unintelligible, 144 
Union, 33, 38, 53 
Unique, 189, 193, 316, 424, 454 
Uniqueness, 255, 455 
Unit of time, 273 
Unitary, 545 
Units, 420 

Unity, 25, 26, 31, 42, 46, 53, 192, 193, 
194, 413, 414. 418, 419. 434, 456, 
459, 460, 461, 462, 506. 508; of a 
flame, 343; of being, 175; of con¬ 
sciousness, 345; texts, 307, 308, 309, 
310 

Unity-in-difference, z8, 30, 405 
Universal, 45, 86, 193, 217, 218, 224, 
243, 2 S 4 , 279, 3 <z, 323, 34 ', 355 . 

356, 387, 460, 493 , 535 , 536. 537 . 

538; agreement, 229; cognition, 358; 
concomitance, 228, 230. 533; con¬ 
sciousness, 198; destruction, 169; 
existence, 34s; experience, 219, 319; 
illumination, 198; negation. 272, 
328; proposition, 225 
Universality, 29S 

Universe, 32, 35, 41, 45 n., 53, 56, 87, 

190, 191, 195, 197, 239, 315, 412, 

434. 454, 455. 4Sf>, 457. 459, 460, 

472. 475. 484. 492, 499, 590. 507, 

508, s 11 

Unknowable, 230 n., 499 
Unlimited, 10; servitude, 88 
Unproduced, 204 
Unprohibited food, 61 
Unqualified, 165, 430 
Unreal, 2, 179, 181, 194, 314, 330, 332, 
338. 339 . 346. 433 , 436, 456, 458. 487 
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Unreality, 5, 2 Di, 210, 332, 458 
Unreasonableness, 177 n. 
Unrelatedness, 466 
Unseen merit, 292 
Unspeakable, ;;3 
Untouchables, 104 
Unvedic, 472 
nncha-vrtli, 11 9 
Upadesa-ratna- mdUn, 64, 94 n. 
Upadesa-raliia-md/ti, 134,135, 138, 482 
upahitasvufiipa 306 
Upakdr/i-satngraltu, 124 
upamana, 234, 426, 427; upheld by 
Mephanadah, 234 
upamili, 128 

Upanisad{s), 5, 12, t3, 16, roi, 105, 

126, 14(1, 14s, 153. 154, iHa. «0h. 

211, 291, 29J, 296, 387, 394, 398, 

442, 446, 447, 4fi3, 464, 465, 468, 

471, 480, 481, 49(1, 512, siO 
Upanisad-hhd^ya, 127 
Upani^ad-brahinayogin, 13 
Upanisadic, 114, 113, raO, 208, 240, 
393, 519; texts, 201, 394. 40s. 479. 
480, 487 

Upanisadists, 2 i 
Upanifad-iiiangala-dlpikci, 126 
Upanisad texts, 381, 464 
Upanitad-vdkya-vivarana, 1 27 
Upanifat-prakdsikd, (27 
upasarsu.1, 505 

Upavarsa, 7 n., 05, 107, 108 
Upararfdcdrya, 7 n. 
upavdsa, 33 

updddna, 2. 191, 196, 388, 391 
upadana-karnaiut, 157, 454, 484 
upddhi, 269, 278, 301, 386, 413, 422, 
431, 453, 47H 479, 48[, 4*19. 492, 
508 534, 5:5, 5h£ 

upadhi-rupa, 216 
updsaha, 89 
updsand, 293, 381 
updyu, 376 
upaya-jndna, 55 
updya stage, 377 n., 378 
updya-snanlpa-jfidna, 88 n, 
updya-iunyatd, 87 
TJpe,ndra Uhatta, 401 
upeya, 377 
Upper India, 19 
Uraipur, 67 
Usage, 334 
Llsanas, 532 
utpatti, 199 
utUirna, 505 

littara-kaldrya, 381, 382, 383 
uttara-mantrin, 65 


Uttara-mlinarnsa, 35c 
Uttara-ndrdyana, 57 
uttaru-vibhaga, 482 
Uvdmgadmdo, 522, 5 :4 
I'yyakUondar, 67 n., 17 
uhu, 214 

urddhva-irotas, 501 

Vacuity, 36, 3S3 
Vadari, 77 
Vadarikiisrama, 482 
vadhii, 47 

Vadagalai, their dilTcrence with the 
Tehgalai is based or the grcatei or 
le.ss emphasis on pri'patli, 86-7 
Vadakalai, 67, 120, 21, 381 
Vadav.lvaktra, 40 n. 
vakni, 510 
viihtiiwa, 535 
vahuiruta, 530 
Vaibhmai-prakdsikd, i.ii n. 

VaibhSsika Uuddhists, 251 

vaidin, 3 78 

vaidiliT, 507 

vuididla-vriitika, 518 

Vaigai, 63 

Vaijayunti, 105 n. 

vaikdrika^ 48, 498, 499, 504, 510 

vaiktirika-indriya-sarga 502 n. 

Vidkhiinasa, 22, 57 

Vaikuntha, 50, 93 

Vairaniegha, O7 

Vairamegba Pallava, 

vmrdgya, 33, 47, 63 

Vaisesika, 208, 456, ^< y supposed, 163 

Vaiiiuuieva-kdriita, 1 2,2 

Vaisnava, 12, 39 63, 65, 83, 87, 98, 

104, 105, 293, 379; rommentatois, 
I literature, 10; marks, 22; rites, 
102; systems, 139 tenple, 65, 138; 
tradition, 99 w.; writers, 192 

Vaipjava Upiinipids, 13: division of, 13 
Vai.snavism, 13, 63 « , 64, 81 96 

105, 110. 139, 399, 4;4 
Vaisnavite Reformers of India^ iign, 
V.akula-bharana, 139 

Valadeva, 482 

Valid, 185 n., 202, 203, jo8, 468, 533, 
S37, 539; infercnte, 537; know¬ 
ledge, 238, 248, 487, 469; metnorj’, 
2.37; perception, 21 ; 

Validity, 16, 190, 20r ; 02, 203, 213, 
216, 229, 230, 238, 247, 248, 250, 
321, 328, 346, 347, 348, 356, 357, 
457. 45S, 495. 534. 536, 537, 
539*. nature as ireated by Me- 
ghanadari, 215-16; ( f c.ognition, 249 
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Vallabha, 400, 475, 496 
Value, 464, 472 
Vauamamalai-jiyar, iii 
VanamalT Misra, 440, 441 his inter¬ 
pretation of Nimbarka philosophy, 
440 et seq. 

VanHi-puratt-acchi, 97 «. 

Vanity, 529 
Vanjikulam, 67 
Varada, 98, 157, 159, 352 
Varadadaaa, 132 
Varada Desikiicarya, 125 
Varadaguru, iii, 125 
Varadakrsna, his definition of percep¬ 
tion, 216 

Vtiradanarayana, 208; his view of 
doubt, 208 

Varada NarSyana GhaUliraka, 119 
Varadanatha, iii, 118, 123, 125, 380 
Varadanayakii Huri, 125 
Varadaraja, 78 
Viiradarilja Suri, 125 
Varudarat, 114 125 

Varadavi^pu, 109, iir, 216 
Varadavisnu Misru, 109, iii, 1 19, t8o, 
212 214 217, 226, 229, 234, 

383 «• 

Varada Visipu Suri, 131 
Varadacarya, 93 102, 119 

Varadarya, 112, 118, 119, 125 
Varagalai, 381 
varamidnsd, 379 

Varavara, 39, 41, 94 157, 159 

I ho, 163, 2O0, 261; his view of time, 
163 

Varavara muni, 110, 135, 136, 137 
Varavarii-muni-campu, 138 
Varavara-muni-dinacaryd, 138 
Varavara'-muTii-kdiya^ 138 
Variivarn-murii-iidaka, 138 
Varnha, 16, 20, 39 40 n., 523 

Varaha Mihira, 523 
Vararanga, 97, 109 n. 

Variable, 243 
Variability, 243 


vaeika, 507 
vada, 381, 512, s 13 
Vadadri-kuHsa, 127 
vadassadana, 513 n. 
vildha, 314, SOI 
Vadhula, 109 

Vadhula ^lotra, 98, no, 114(1. 
Vadhula-kula-tilaka, 127 n. 

Vadhula Narasinigha-guru, 114 
Vadhula Narasirnha, 132 
Vadhula Srinivasa, 114, 117, 123, 126, 
131 «■, 135. 305 

Vadhula Varadaguru, 114 
Vadhula varada Narayanaguru, 138 
Vadhrda Vehkatacarya, 114 
Vadideva, 536 

Vadideva Suri, 536 537 n. 

Vadlhatn.s.a, i (t; his conception of 
jali, 354; his view of S7:ata(i- 
priimanya-vcida, 35O et seq. ; his view 
of ssiaprakdsiih'a, 358 et seq. 
Vadi-hanisa-navamvuda, 352, 361; 

his notion of negation, 352 
Vadihamsambuvaha, 117, 184, 185, 
187; his treatment of illusion, 184 et 
seq. 

Vadiliatusamhuvaha Ranvanujacary;., 
1 S() n. 

Vadihanisambuvahacarya, iiS, 119, 
_ 183, 187 

Viulikesari, 135, 138 
V,adikesari Misra, 132 
Vddi-lraya-khatujana, 124, 193 305 

Vadivijaya, 111 
vddi.-vipratip(ittih, 212 «, 

VagTsvara, 40 n. 

Vagvijaya, iiS, 130 
iHikm'iikya, 517 
x'dkya-kdru, 106, 107 
Vdkyu-ptidlyii, 517 n. 
Vdkydrtha-samgruha, 130 
Vainana, 39, 40 n. 

Vamanadeva, 40 146 

Vanivilasa Press 1910, 380 «. 
Varanadrisa, no, 114 n. 


fartia, 293 
t.arnakii, 515 
varnikd, 516 
narttikd, 516 
Varuna, 59, 295 
vastu, 250 n. 

Vasistha, 21, 23, 4S2 
Vasistka-samlutd. 19 
Vatsabhaskara, 3 n. 

Valapfirna, 104, 109 

Vacaspati, 3, 196, 467, 476, 517 n., 533 

udedrarnbhanam, 3 


vdrtd, 532 
ndrttika, 515 
s'drltiktisutra, 515, 516 
vdsaiid, z 6 , 27, 33, 34, 43, 51, 54, 253, 
273. 3°8. 453, 487 

Vasudeva, 2, 13, 16, 17, 21, 27, 29, 31, 
34 , 37 . 38, 39 . 42 «•, 57 . I 5 ,S. I 57 . 
158, 443 H.. 474, 475, 497, 506, 508 
Vtisudeva-vyuha, 474 
Vasudevendra, 13 
Vdsudevapanisad, 13 
Vdsistlia, 20 
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vata, 475 
vatsalya, 8g 
Vatsiputriya, 251 
Vataya, iig, 297 
Vatsya Anantaiya, 126 
Vatsya gotra, i [ t, 112 
Vataya Nrsimhadiiva, 122 
Vatsya Srinivasa, 112, 203; his notion 
of class-concapts, 297; his treatment 
of pramdna, 203 

Vatsya Varada, 110,111, 114, 116,118, 
ti 9 . 130. 132. 349 . 359. 351 , 380; 
his analysis of the concept of dif¬ 
ference, 351; his notion of God, 351; 
his refutation of Srlhar^a’s view of 
the falsity of the world, 350; his re¬ 
futation of the denial of the category 
of difference, 350; his view of bidhi, 

349-50 

Vatsya Varadaguru, 109 
Vatsyayana, 208, 212 235 

Vatsydyanii-bhdsya, 207 «. 
vayu, 7, 48, 49 n., S9. 6°. 163, 253, 
261, 499, 504, 505, 510 
Vayu Parana, 20, 502, 503, 503, 50621.; 

its philosophy, 50.'. et seq. 

Veda, 2, 14, 15, t6, (8, 2i, 24, 25, 62, 
88, 124, 165, 198 n., 203, 347, 349, 
357, 401, 429, 441, 471, 515, s>7, 
530. 53 " 

veda-nindaka, 519 
Vedas instructed by God, 15 
Vedavid, 40 n. 
veda-vidarn matam, 181 
Vedavyasa Bhat(a, iii, 130 
Vedanta, i, 8, 96, 97, too, its, 117, 

izs, J30, 138. 197, 200, 305, 307, 

352, 401, 403, 4o(>, 416, 462, 466, 

471, 480, 481, 482, 496, 3082?.; in 

relation to Sarnkhya according to 
Vijnana Bhiksu, 471 et seq.-, its 
bhedabheda interpretation, 105 et 
seq. -, dialectic, 153; view, 235 
Vedanta-deiika, 119, 361 
Vedanta - deiika - vaibhava - prakdsikd, 
I2I n., 131 

Vedanta-tipa, 103, 113, 118, 159, 20t, 
349 

Vedantaguru, 112 
Vedanta-kaptako- ddhdra, 131 
Vedanta-kaustuhha, 130, 132, 402 
Vedanta-kaustubha-prabha, 402, 41321., 
416 

Vedantakarikdvnli, 13 2 
Vedantamanjusa, 404 n. 

Vedanta-patihhilsa, 9, 204, 210 
Vedanta-parijdta-sauraleha, 400, 402 


Vedanta-ratna-maiijuid, 403, 411, 412 
Vedanta Ramanuja, 1 3 , 132, 380 
Vedanta-samgraha, 113 
Veddnta-samgraha- 1 iit -jarya-dlpika, 

130 

Vedanta-sara, 103, 113, 118, 349 
Vedanta-siddhanta-predtpa, 400, 403 
Vedanta-siddhanta-sar, igraha, 440 
Vedanta-siltni, 2, 5!'2:., 476, 484 
Vedunta-tattva-vodha, 400, 408, 409 21., 
410 21., 411 21. 

Ved/lnta-vijaya, 117 126, 12821., i jo 
Vedaiitacarya, 119, 3! 

Vedantic, iii, 438, yti, 467; instruc¬ 
tions, 308; schools, 385; te.'cts, 61, 
337; view, 464; wtilers, 385 
Vedantin, 109 

Vedantists, 139, 156. 165, 477 
Vedantt Msdhava, 134, 13s 
VedantT Madhavadiisa, no 21. 
Vedartba-sarngraha, loi, 103, 106, 

107,118, 2282:.,130.1 $0,201,218,303 
Vedic, 16, 17, 18, 4:. n., 57, 293, 518, 
549; circlc.s, 530; cult, 518; doc¬ 
trines, 317, 519; daties, 15, 165, 
404, 416, 429; injuattions, 163, 349, 
350, 441; people, I), 20, 331; re¬ 
ligion, 40, 93; rites, 14, 20; sacri¬ 
fices. 317, 522, 349; school, 181; 
science, 53122.; scriptures, 366; 
sects. 20; texts, 17, 112, 39°, 391, 
394 

Vegetables, 97 22. 

Veil, 366, 371, 372, 371 
Veiling, 369; agent, 369 
Vehkafa, 18, 63 22., f(> 2., 67, 94, 9622., 
9822., 99, 103 22., 107, no, in, 114, 
113. 117. n8, 119, I'.o, 121 22., 122, 
123, 124, 125, 126, 227, 130, 131, 

132. " 35 , 255 . 157. [59, ibi. 2 ^ 3 , 

183, 201, 203, 207, t°8, 209, 210, 

211, 222 22., 213, 224, 216, 217, 

219 22., 220, 221, 223, 225, 226, 227, 
228, 229, 232 . 233. 234. 235 , 236 t •. 
238, 240, 241, 250 2!., 231, 254, 255, 
236, 257, 261, 262, 2(3, 265, 26821., 
269. 270, 277, 280 .81, 282, 281$, 

288, 289, 290, 29!, 192, 295, 29(1, 

297, 3 °'. 302. 303 : ; 05 . 306, 307. 

308, 311, 313, 314, .'16, 317, 31B, 

319. 323, 324, 32 = , ;26, 327, 340, 

342 , 344, 346, 35:, 353, 333 , 35 h, 

380. 381, 382, 3S3, 426; aiiitlysis 
of momentariness, 273 et seq.-, an 
upholder of ((nvita-h.iidhana-vada, 
233; a conatrur.toi if Ramanuj i 
logic, 23s; conclus.v; remarks on 
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Venkata (cnnt.) 

doubt, 208 et seq., decision, nature 
of, 2io; definition of pramana, 236; 
doubt and uha, 214; error, defini¬ 
tion of, 210; error and doubt, 
relation, 208 et seq.; his agree¬ 
ment with the Pancaratra view 
of God, 303; his admission of 
three pramdnas, 214; his admission 
of three types of illusion from three 
points of view, 241; his analysis of 
doubt, 211; his classification of 
doubt, 212-13; his conception of 
joti, 3ss ; his conception of sadrsya, 
35s; his criticism of lihaskara, 301; 
his criticism of Brahmadatta, 291; 
his criticism of Nyaya-sutra and 
Prajna-paritrdna regarding doubt, 
211; his criticism of Nyaya theory of 
doubt, 207; his criticism of Samkhya 
argument in favour of prakrti, 256 et 
seq. ; his criticism of the avidyS, 330 
et seq. ; his criticism of the Ssmkhya 
view of God, 296; his criticism of 
the S 5 ankara conception of the unity 
of self, 345; his criticism of the view 
that ajMna is a positive entity, 327 
et seq.; his criticism of the view that 
ajiiana rests in the individual jlvas, 
329; his criticism of the view that 
all effects are false owing to their 
contradiction, 341 et seq.; his criti¬ 
cism of the view that avidyd and 
mays are different, 334 et seq.; his 
criticism of the view that Brahman 
is pure bliss, 344; his criticism of 
the view that consciousness cannot 
be produced, 321; his criticism of 
the view that consciousness is 
identical with self, 323 et seq.; his 
criticism of the view that conscious¬ 
ness is one, 322; his criticism of the 
view that emancipation is attained 
by right knowledge, 326; his criti¬ 
cism of the view that indeterminate 
Brahman could be eternal, 345; his 
criticism of the view that pure 
consciousness is sdkfin, 325; his 
criticism of the view that pure con¬ 
sciousness is unqualified, 323; his 
criticism of the view that realization 
of monistic identity produces eman¬ 
cipation, 336 et seq.; his criticism of 
the view that scriptural testimony is 
superior to perception, 326; his 
criticism of the view that the notion 
of the self as knower is false, 325; 


his criticism of the Yoga view of 
God, 296; his criticism of Ysdava 
Prakasa, 302; his definition of per¬ 
ception, 216; his doctrine of eman¬ 
cipation, 292; his eschatological con¬ 
ception, 295; his life and literature, 
119-25; his Nyaya theory, re¬ 
futation of, 262 et seq. ; his relation 
of the view that consciousness is 
identical witn self, 290; his refuta¬ 
tion of Buddhist and CarvSka theory 
of dkasa, 282; his refutation of 
Buddhist doctrines of momentari- 
ness, 268 et seq. ; his refutation of 
Carvaka causality, 276; his refuta¬ 
tion of contentless consciousness, 
310—11; his refutation of different 
views of God, 302; his refutation of 
Katyay ana’s views of God, 302; his 
refutation of Samkhya-satkarya- 
vada, 265 et seq.; his refutation of 
nirvikalpajndna, 311; his refutation 
of Sankara, 304 et seq. ; his refutation 
of Sankara’s theory of anubhoti, 318- 
19; his refutation of Srihar?a’s re¬ 
futation of pramdna, 202; his refu¬ 
tation of the denial of production of 
individual cognitions, 319 et seq,; 
his refutation of the Buddhist denial 
of substance, 251 et seq. ; his refuta¬ 
tion of the denial of the category of 
difference, 312 ; his refutation of the 
doctrine of the all-pervasiveness of 
souls, 291; his refutation of the 
falsity of the world on the ground of 
validity, 313-14; his refutation of 
the falsity of the world on the ground 
of absence of relation between the 
perceiver and the perceived, 314 et 
seq. ; his refutation of the Nyaya 
doctrine of the formation of whole 
from parts, 263 et seq, ; his refutation 
of the possibility of jijiidsd according 
to Saiikara’s interpretation, 306; his 
refutation of the view of the reflec¬ 
tion of Brahman under avidyd, 291; 
his refutation of the view that avidyd 
rests in Brahman, 317-18; his re¬ 
futation of the view that perception 
refers to pure Being, 311; his re¬ 
futation of the view that Brahman is 
qualityless, 306; his refutation of the 
view that the self-luminosity of 
Brahman is contentless, 316—17; his 
refutation of the view that the utter¬ 
ance of unity texts can lead to im¬ 
mediate perception, 308-10; his re- 
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futation of I he view that the world 
is illusory, 313-13; hi? special 
treatment of doubt, 207 et seq. ; his 
support to the theory of jHana- 
kiirma-samtiicayti, 307; his support 
of the Vedic testimony, 203; his 
theory of consciousness, a quality ot 
self, 288; his. treatment of ai'uyava, 
232; his treatment of doubt, 202; 
his treatment of doubt compared 
with that of Varada NarSyana, 208; 
his treatment of inference, 225 et 
seq.', his treatment of kenala-vyati- 
rekin, 226-’j; his treatment of 
memory as pramitna, 214; his treat¬ 
ment of object, 217; his treatment 
of pardmarki. 22<); his treatment of 
pramdna, 201 et seq. ; his treatment 
of sabda-pramdnn, 233; hi.s treat¬ 
ment of substance, 251 et seq.', his 
treatment of tarka, 227: his treat¬ 
ment of types of inference, 229 et 
seq.', his treatment of vydptigraha, 
228; his treatineni of vydpti, 225-6; 
his view of apcina or adrjta, 303; 
his view of hhakti, 292 et seq. ; his 
views of emancipation attainable by 
God’s grace, 304; his view of God, 
157 et seq.', his view of incarnation, 
302-3 ; his view of karma and ntukti, 
295; his view of karma and prdyak 
citta, 293-4; his view of matter, 162 
ef seq.', his view of prakrti, mahai, 
tanmdtra, etc.. 163 et seq.-, hi.s view 
of self in relation to God, t6i el seq.', 
his view of the relation of the souls 
with God, 297; his view of validity 
of memory, 237; his view of virtue 
and vice, 291; his view that error-s 
cannot vanish by Rrahsua-know- 
ledge, 307; his view that world ap¬ 
pearance continues even after the 
destruction of avidyd, 308; nature 
of dkdsa, 282; nature of the senses, 
280 et seq.', nature of time, 284; 
nature of soul, 286 et seq.-, otTered a 
critic of (jotama’s logic, 235; re¬ 
futation of Carvaka theory of soul, 
286 et seq. ; re) utation of the view 
that cotisciousness belongs to the 
senses, 289; refutation of the view 
that scriptural te.\t,s cannot signify 
Brahman, 340; Jvankara’s conception 
of cessation of avidyd criticized, 338 
et seq. 

Vehkatadasa, 132 

Vehkata-desika, 1J2 


Veiikatanatharya, 117 
Venkata Sudh!, 12, 1 i, 132 
Vehkatacarya, 112. 117 
Vefikatadhvarl, 131, 132 
Vefikatirya, 112 

Verbal knowledge, 21 5 , 217, 308, 310 

Verbal testimony, 128 

Vernal, 295 

Verse, [t7, 181 

vikhava, 39, 42, 129, 58 

libhava-avatdras, 40 . 

vibhava~devutd, zi 

I'ibhavdvatdra, 41 

ribhu, 262, 386 

z'ibhuli, 475 

Vibration, 206; potential, 163 
Vice, 291, 304, 349, 44 ), 493. 506, 521, 
522. 533 

Vicious, 255, 267, 304, 349; circle, 419, 
433; infinite, 9, 253 267, 277, 286, 
316. 320. 334, 341, 353 . 355 . 339 . 
417, 421, 424, 433 infinitude, 177 ”- 
Victor, 78 
Vidaddha, 51411. 

Vidaddhaviidi, 514 "■ 
vidagdha, 514 n. 
videhl muklas, 441 
vidht, 8, 350 
Vidhisudhdkara, 133 
Vidhura, 513 

Vidkura-pan^ita-jdtcina 514 «. 

•t idyd, 47, 49, 507, 508, 509 
Vidyadiudeva, 40 n. 

Vidyanandi, 546, S 47 
Vidy.'ipati, 3 

Vidyapati Bhaskara Bhatta, 3 
Vidyaranya, 120 
vidyd-yoni-snrlra, 415 
View, 50, 56, 181, 18:', 184, 185, 1.87, 
192. iq6, 204,206, 2K9, 291, 297, 302, 
303, 305. 3 C 7 , 318, 330, 335, 340, 
350, 409, 410, 429, 433, 435. 456, 
458,461,469,473,477, 496, 498, 5'c. 

512, 519,520, 521, 5,,'2 532, 533, 538 
Vihagendra sarnhila, 23, 14, 41, 57 
Vihangama, 40 w. 

Vijayanagara, 120, 121 
vijiiyd, 57 
Vijaylndra, 127 
Vijaylndra Bhiksu, 117 
Vijayiiidra-parujaya, 1 ::‘,y 305 
Vijayoltdsa, 126 

Vijnana Bhik.su, 445, .45 5 , 480, 482. 
483, 484. 485. 486, 4 <; 3 . yjf). 497; 
his conception of the in lividual, 460 
et seq. ; his conceptioi 1 0 f the relation 
of the world with God 454 et seq.-. 
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Vijflana Bhik^u (cont.) 

his criticism of SSmkhya and Yoga, 
479 ei seq.\ his notion of God, 461; 
his philosophy, 445 et seq .; his treat¬ 
ment of avidyd, 468 et seq .; his treat¬ 
ment of bhakti, 450 et seq .; his treat¬ 
ment of Brahma experience, 465 et 
seq.; his treatment of experience, 
467; his treatment of karma, 453 et 
seq .; his treatment of the nature of 
God, 474 et seq .; his treatment of the 
relation of Samkhya to Vedanta, 471 
et seq .; his view of gradation of 
realities, 445; his view of karma, 445; 
kdla in, 446; mdyd and pradhana in, 
476 et seq.; relation of self and dnandn 
in, 445; world and Brahman in, 446 
et seq. 

vijndnam, 185 n. 
vijndna-vadin, 142, 205 
Vijndnd-mrta-hhdfya, 450, 451 

453 454 «•> 455 « i 457 «•. 4s8 

459 461, 462 n., 463 n., 468 n., 

472 473 n., 477 n., 478 480 n., 

481 n., 482 n. 

Vikalpa, 4 

vihdra, 3, 260 n., 386, 480 
Vikara-veda, 21 
vikdri kdrana, 454 
vikdrin, 61 
vikarmasthdn, 518 
Vikrama Cola, 104 
vikriydtmaka, 172 
vikrta, 342 
vikrty-dtmd, 25 

vilahsana-mahatvd-dy-adhikaranatvud, 

257 

Vimba-tatUia-prakdsikd, 122 
vindsa, 314 

Vindhyesvari Prasada, referring to 
Vaijnava commentators, i n. 
Vindhyesvari Prasada Pandita, i n., 2, 
3 «. 

Violation, 128 
vipratipattih, 212 213 

vipura, 503, 504 
Virinchipuram, 523 
Virocana, 528 
Virodha-bhanjam, 384 
Virodha-nirodha, 115, 13a, 384, 385, 
386 387, 392, 393 Tt., 394 n., 395 

Virodha-parihdra, 124 
Virodha-varuthim, 395, 396 
Virodha-tmruthinl-pramdthim, J30, 396 
Virtues, 29, 33, 34, 47, 291, 294. 295. 
303. 304. 349, 388, 441, 450, 493, 
506, 521, 522, 530, 533, 549, 550 


Virtuous, 51, 295, 304, 349, 437, 
549 

viruddha-dharmd-dhydsavdn, 268 
vlrut, 500 

Viramsolaippillai, 138 
Visible, 5, 500 
Vision, 7t, 459, 471, 505 
Visual, 543; organ, 222, 240, 241, 243, 
459. S4S; perception, 219, 310; 
sense, 217 
viiadd-vabhasa, 217 
visefapa, 429 
visifia-jndna, 221 

Visisfd-dvaita, iii, 116 n., 118, 119, 
120, 123, 125, 159, 234, 235. 35t, 
389, 392, 393, 395 
Visiftd-dvaita logic, 234 
Visisfd-dvaita-siddhdnta, 127 
Visista-dvaitavada, 119 
Vtsiftd-dvaitins, 393 
visistdrtha, 233 
vUiftatvo, 218 
visuddhi, 524 
Visva-gunddaria, 131 
Vi^vajaya, 118 
V'isvarOpa, 40 n, 

VisvScarya, 401 
Visvdmilra, 23 
Vi^vamitra gotra, 119 
Viivodard, 59 
Vifayatd-vdda, 133 
Vifaya-vdkya-dipikd, 117, 126 
Visnu, 12, 19, 20, 24, 25, 31, 33, 37, 
38, 39, 40 n., 44, 45, 50, 52, 57, 58, 
61, 63, 64, 66, 67 n., 68, 69, 87, 89, 
96, 155, 304, 415, 448 473. 475. 

498. 499, 505. 507. 509 
Visnucitta, 69, iii, 119, 137, 214 n., 
220«., 234, 235, 383 n.; a predecessor 
of Venkata in the construction of 
Ramanuja logic, 235 
Visnucittan, 63 
Visnudharmottara, 20 
Visnu Misra, 159 

Visrtu Parana, 20, 81, 260 n., 497, 
49871., 49977., 500, 501 530; its 

philosophy, 497 et seq. 
Visnu-samhitd, 23, 24, 31, 32; ahorn- 
kdra in, 31; Bhdgavata-yoga in, 32; 
bhakti and yoga, 32; God, nature of. 
31; philosophy of, 23-4; prakrti. 
theory of, 31; Samkhya in, 23-4. 
sad-anga-yoga in, 24; view of all. 
pervasive soul different from the 
iarivaisnavas, 24 
Visnu-sakti, 36 
Visnu-tattva-rahasya, 132 
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Vi}nu-tattvt. -samhita, zz ; its contents, 
22 

Vifnu-iiardhana, 104 n. 

Vi^vaksena, (13 n , 64, 67 n. 
Vifvaksena-inmhild, 24, 30, 41 ii, 43, 
56, 57; vyuha doctrine in, 3<> w 
Vital energy, 462 
Vital functions, 540 
Vital spirit, 80 
vitanda, 512, 513, Si4n. 
vitandd-saltha, 514 
vitandd-vada-sattham, 512 
vtvarta-parampard, 332 
Vivaddrtha-sampraha, 132 
l iveka, 449, 508 
Vivid impression, 2:7 
Vividness, 217 
zitra, 60 

Viraniir5yan:i, 04 

Vira-raghavi-dasa, 114, 116, 132, 352 
vlrya, 35, 37, 56 
Void, 56 

Volition, 298, 299 
Volitional activity, 47 
Vrajabhu^anasarapadeva, 402 
vrata, 33, 62 
Vrddha-manu, 20 
vyddhi, 47 

Vjhan-ndradfyu-purdna, 20 
vrksa, 500 

Vrkpi-hhnunKhnrra, 1 2 2 
Vrndavana, 94 
Vyndavfinadm'a, 402 
VTtti, 105, 281, 372, 373, 374, 411,423, 
439, 465, 46b, 471, 485, 494. 495 
vrttt-Jniina, 204 
vrili-kiha, 105, 107, 108 
vrtti-kiirasyii, 105 n. 

VTtti-mrodh/i 506 n. 
vrtti-pralivimhilam, 373 
vrtti stage, 363 
Vucci Vciikatacarya, 132 
vyakta, 476, 497 
vyaktd-jya.'iUi, 497, 508 
i’yakti, 52 
tjyatiga, 265 
uyilpya, 223 

vyatireki, 230; inference, 230 n., 232; 
type, 231 

vyatireki anutnan(t, 231, 234 
Vyavahdraika-satyalva-khariduna, 125 
vym'iihdrika, 459, 477 
ryavahiirikatva, 478 
Vyavaharihali'a-khandana-sara, 133 
vymiahiirikl, 3 71 
tytwnhita, 136 

vydhata-sddhya-viparyaydti 229 


vydkhydnn-mandiipa, 137 
vyana, 59, 60 
vydpaka, 225 
vydpara, 204 
ryilpti, 225, 22S 4:7 
Vyasa, 18 ri., 20. 35, 482 
Vyasa lihattar, 109 n. 

Vydsa-hhusya, 452 
Vyasadeva, 402 
Vydsa-tiitparya-nm <oya, 133 
Vyasatirtha, iii, 4:6 
ryottiii, 31 

ryuha, 17, 37, 38 .'9, 4i, 42. 5^-, '57. 
47S; doctrine. 19; manifestations, 

Waking consciousness, 363 
VVaraiigal, 120 

Water, 42, 4(1, 12H, 181, 369, 540, 541, 

550 

Waves, 6, 106, 3c2 
Way of knowledge, 184 
Wiiy.s, 60 

Wedding, 377, 378 
W'estern, 95 
Wheel, 58, 60 
Wtiirlpool, 83 

White, 182, 256; gfddess, 37 
Whiteness, 193, 251 
Whole, 189, 262, 2 53, 264, 298. 408, 
4'.f, 4.12. 433 4;5, 456, 493, 494. 
542 

Will, 41, 45, 46, 48, 49, 19J, 295, 298, 
17.5, 4'2. 41S 4-1', 446. 448, 45‘, 
472, 473. 474 4'’5. 481, 482, 488, 
498, 500 K., 521, 

Will-activity, 45 

Wisdom, 33, 38, S4, 307, 384, 414. 

416, 440, 476, .1.91, 514, S2I 
Wise, 53 

Wish, 54, 192, 29 5 
Women, 20 
wonderful entity 79 
WOrd.s, 5, 29, 53, 6 ,, 194, 309, 318 
Work. 42, 46, 53, 50, 60, 303, 350 
World, fi, 27, 34. 35 41, 42, 53. 54, 55, 
36, 57, 153, 17.), 90, 191, 192, 193, 
195, t.)6, 198 71 , ;iOO, 205, 293. 209, 

301, 302, 312, 3 3, 314, 320, 321, 

150, 365. 3b6,, 388, 390, 391, 397, 

413. 4'5, 41b. 4; 5. 438, 440, 442, 

441 »-■ 445, 44b. '-Sb, 457, 458., 4/2, 
476. 482, 48.'-, 515, 517, 518, 

531; of effects, 256; of matter, 200; 
view of its f.iUity refuted from 
the Nimbarka point of view, 435 
<■/ scq. 
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World-appearance, 155, ns, 177, 178, 
iq6, 197, 210, 239, 307. 308. 309, 
310, 312, 313, 33t, 335, 337, 34S. 
367. 409, 423, 436. 439 
World-creation, 296, 302, 330, 331, 
365, 370 

World-creator, 462 
World-energy, 58, 459 
World-existence, 490 
World-experience, 374 
World-force, 24 
World-forms, 37, 456 
World-illusion, 333, 337, 338 
Worldly bonds, 22 
Worldly objects, 258 
World-materials, 152 
World-objects, 367, 371 
World-order, 197 
World-phenomena, 15s, 196, 340 
World-process, 292, 458, 477 
World-reality, 157 

Worship, 10, 22, 32, 39, 40 n., 58, 61, 
104, 193; of God, 382 
Wretchedness, 99 
Writers, in, 196 
Wrongful, 180 

yad~artha-vyavahSrd-nugwja, 244 
Yajftamurti, 102, 104, 109, no 
Yajfta Varaha, 40 n. 

Yajife^a, 102, no 
YafUopavita-pratifthd, 122 
yama, 29, 33, 61, 509 n., 519 
Yama mmhitds, 20 

Yamunacarya, his life and works, 97 et 
seq. 

YaSasvinl, 59 
YaSoda, 77, 81 n. 
yathdrtha, 180, 188 
yathdrtha-khyati, 180, 181, 182, i86n., 
237, 240, 243, 245, 246 n. 
yathdrtham, 185 n. 
yalhdrthd-vadhdranam, 6z 
yathd - vasthita - vyavahdrd - tiugunam, 
236, 240 

Yati-dharma-sarnuccaya, 102 tt. 
Yati-HAga-samarthana, 352 
Yati-pati-mala-dtpikd, 127 
Yati-prativandana-khandana, 133 
Yati-rdja-vimiali, 137, 138 
Yatisekhara-bharata, 109 
Yatlndra-mata~dlpikd, 117, 127, 128; 
analysis of, 128, 129 


Yatlndrapravana, no, 121 n., 137 
Yatlndra-pravaifa-bhadra-campu, 138 
Yatlndra-pravann-prahhdva, 138 
Yatlndra-pravana-prabhdvam, 64 
Yatlndrapravanacarya, 135 
yaugapadya, 228 
Yavanas, 441 n. 
yavatiJ, 47 
Yadava, 100 n,, loi 
Yadava hill, 22 

Yadavapraka^a, 100, loi, 102, 109, 
113, 124, 156, 201, 280, 285, 301, 
305; his view of Brahman, 301; his 
view of God, 156; his view of time, 

28s 

Yadavdbhyudaya, 120, i2i 
Yadavadri, 104, 137 
Yadrcchika-ppadi, 135 «■ 

Yajfiavalkya, 519 
Ydjnavalkya-smrti, 484 
Yamuna, 14, 16, 17, 18, 79, 85, 95, 
98, 99, 100, loi, 102, 105, 108, 109, 
113, 114 , 123, 139. 140, 142. IS2. 
1 ^ 53 . I-S 4 , 155 . t 57 . 159. 227 . 235; 
Carvaka’s criticism of soul, 139; his 
disciples, 109; his general position, 
139: his theory of self, 140; his view 
of God, p. 152 et seq. 

Yamuna’s philosophy, 140 
Yamunacarya, 97, 139, 229 n. 

Yellow, 182, 254 

Yoga, 18, 22, 24, 30, 31. 32, 33 , 52, 60, 
61, 62, 80, 96, 97, 100, 157, 220, 
281 446, 449, 459, 465, 468, 471, 

473 , 474 , 479 , 480, 481, 482, 487, 
491, 496, 506. 509, 512 
yoga-bhnkti, 507 
Yoga processes, 479 
Yoga-rahasya, 96 

Yoga-sutra, 61 n., 62 tt., 470, 473, 
482 

Yoga-vdrttika, 482 
Yoga-view, 296 
yogdnusdsana, 62 
Yogic knowledge, 214 
Yogic practice, 28 

Yogin, 27, 30, 31, 42, 58, 60, 62, 96, 
‘52, 446. 491. 506, 538 
yogi-pratyakfa, 168, 189 
Yogivaha, 63 
yogi, 505 

yoni, 46, 502 





